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The Education Bill 

AFTER coming under discussion for 
forty-five days the Government’s Educa- 
tion Bill passed through the Committee 
stage in the Commons on November 20. 
It was introduced into the House for 
first reading on March 24 last, and the 
debate began on June 3. No fewer than 
246 divisions have been taken on the Bill, 
occupying in mere walking more than fifty 
hours. Immediately the committee stage 
was complete a large number of amend- 
ments on report were at once handed 
in. That of Mr. Cripps to secure the 
withdrawal of the much-discussed Ken- 
yon-Slaney sub-section occupied a whole 
evening in discussion. In reply to the 
Church party, which believed the clause 
would by interfering with the clergy 
have the effect of placing the religious 
instruction of the children “at the 
mercy of bigots and eccentrics,” the 
Attorney-General said that such fears 
were groundless. The clergy were per- 
fectly able to co-operate with the laity, 
and the Bishop would be the deciding 
authority. To this interpretation of the 
clause the Liberals objected, but Colonel 
Kenyon-Slaney himself expressed his wil- 
lingness to accept the appeal to the 
Bishops, and after Mr. Balfour had 
denied that the view of the Government 
had changed, and had appealed to the 
clergy to co-operate with the laity, Mr. 
Cripps’ amendment was lost by 35 to 294. 
When the third reading of the Bill was 


taken in the Commons on December 2, 
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Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman moved 
its rejection, but the Bill was passed the 
next day by a majority of 123, Mr. 
Balfour declaring that the Government 
had determined to settle all dispute by 
amending the Kenyon-Slaney sub-section 
in the Lords. : 


In the Lords 

THE House of Peers usually sits for 
the transaction of business in the after- 
noon, but on December 3 their lordships 
waited until past midnight, so that they 
might take the Bill in hand the moment 
the Commons had passed it. Ata quarter’ 
after midnight the Bill reached the 
Lords, and in less time than it takes to 
tell the first reading had been passed, 
to the amusement of some members of 
the House of Commons who had gone to 
the Peers’ chamber to watch the pro- 
ceedings. 

The second reading was commenced 
on the following day, when the chief in- 
terest centred in the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s speech on behalf of the 
Bill. He complained that though the 
Government were relieving the clergy 
of part of the burden of maintaining the 
schools, they were leaving on the shoulders 
of the Church too heavy a financial 
responsibility in the way of repairs and 
upkeep of buildings. His Grace who 
appeared very feeble had some difficulty 
in finishing his speech, and immediately 
he had done so he sank into his seat*ex- 
hausted. After a short rest Dr. Temple 
was assisted by the Archbishopof York from 
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the House. and for a day or two His Grace 
was confined to his bedroom, absolute rest 
being necessary. 


The Bishop of Hereford’s Speech 
SOMETHING like a sensation was caused 
among the easy-going Peers by the Bishop 
of Hereford’s speech on the motion to go 
into Committee on the Bill. His lordship 
vigorously denounced the measure and 
described the conduct of the Church of 
England as a “game of grab.” The 
leaders of the Church had acted on the 
principle that “ they should take who have 
the power, and they should keep who can.” 
The measure was not an Education Bill 
but an “ opportunist political patchwork.” 
He objected as a Churchman, as an 
educationist, and as a citizen. He ob- 
jected to the destruction of the school 
boards as the abolition of all direct local 
popular representation, andasthe sweeping 
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H M.S. ‘‘Good Hope” on which Mr. Chamberlain 
is travelling to South Africa. This is the last 
photograph of the ship taken before 
Mr. Chamberlain's embarkation 





away of one of our great educational forces. 
His lordship then likened the Duke of 
Devonshire to the Laocoon, in the serpen- 
tine coils of a political tangle. Such a Bill 
could never have been brought forward in 
England but for the disastrous union of the 
new Toryism, traditional Whiggery, and 
the Radicalism of Birmingham, and finally, 
Dr. Percival stated his belief that the 
measure was doomed to an early death. 


The Bishops’ Victory 
On December 11 the bishops aston- 
ished every one by defeating the Govern- 
ment in the Lords by a majority of 
114 to 88. Their lordships carried an 
amendment, moved by the Bishop of 
Manchester, placing on the local authority 
the cost of building repairs in voluntary 
schools. The Commons, it was ex- 
plained to the bishops, are the only 
authority on financial matters, and by 
their proposal the spiritual lords were 
infringing “ privilege,” but the amend- 
ment was put to the House and 
carried. 


Irish Members and the Bill 


THE action of the Irish Nationalist 
party led by Mr. John Redmond and 
Mr. William O’Brien in not supporting 
the Education Bill as requested by 
Cardinal Vaughan, called forth severe 
condemnation from Cardinal Logue 
and Archbishop Walsh. Some curio- 
sity was felt as to what would be the 
outcome of the dispute between the 
Irish hierarchy and the Nationalist 
members, but when the newspapers 
that had hitherto supported Messrs. 
Redmond and O’Brien turned round 
and condemned their action, it was 
clear that the Roman Catholic bishops 
were too strong for the politicians, and 
that the latter would have to give in. 
The submission was made in a letter 
which Mr. Redmond addressed to the 
Irish members. In this he expressed 
deep concern at the misunderstanding 
of the action of the party in abstain- 
ing from attending at Westminster to 
support the Education Bill, entertained 


























by very many sincere friends of the 
National cause, and especially by the 
Irish bishops. “In deference to the 
strong view expressed by the Irish hier- 
archy,”’ continued the writer, ‘‘on a sub- 
ject upon which they have a special right 
to speak with authority, I have to re- 
quest you to hold yourself in readiness 
to come to London immediately you 
should receive a telegraphic whip.” 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Tour 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN left England on 
November 25, and nine days later arrived 
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for use in his diocese, is one “ for the 
spirit of counsel and guidance to the 
Colonial Secretary and all engaged in 
the work of pacification and settlement 
in South Africa.” 


The Nile Dams Inaugurated 

On December 11 the great reservoir 
works on the Nile at Assouan and Assiout, 
which have been in course of construction 
for more than four years past, were in- 
augurated by the Khedive in the presence 
of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
Lord Cromer, and a large number of 
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Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain's dining-room on the cruiser ‘‘Good Hope” 


at Port Said, where he landed and pro- 
ceeded to Cairo. Here a guard of soldiers 
was drawn up at the railway-station, 
and the Colonial Secretary was received 
by Lord Cromer and other high officials. 
On December 6 Mr. Chamberlain had an 
audience of the Khedive, and he also 
visited the Prime, Minister and _ the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. The Good 
Hope was rejoined at Suez on December 
7, and the next stopping-place will be 
Mombasa, in British East Africa. 

Among a number of _intercessions 
drawn up by the Bishop of Rochester 


other notabilities. It was only fitting 
that the Duchess of Connaught should 
have the honour of laying the last 
stone of the Assouan dam, for it 
was the Duke who laid- the founda- 
tion stone in February, 1899, after Sir 
John Aird’s Company, the contractors, 
had been at work for a twelvemonth 
preparing the site. The Assouan dam 
with the barrage at Assiout and other 
connected works is the biggest engi- 
neering feat carried out in the Nile 
Valley since the days of the Pharaohs, 
and, indeed, it will be one of the 
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Mr. Chamberlain's sitting-room on the ‘‘Good Hope” 


world’s greatest monuments of engi- 
neering science. Egypt’s prosperity de- 
pends, as is generally known, upon the 
water brought down by the Nile in the 
flood season, but hitherto vast volumes 
of this water have gone to waste owing 
to the impossibility of storage, with the 
consequence that the country has suffered 
severely through lack of irrigation in the 
summer months. By the construction 
of the Assouan dam, a mile and a quarter 
in length, a huge reservoir has been formed 
where the water will be stored, and allowed 
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to pass as required. It was unfortunate 
that the island of Phile should be situated 
in this reservoir, necessitating the partial 
submergence of the temple for a part of 
the year, but this could not be avoided, 
and as far as possible the foundations 
were strengthened to resist the pressure 
of the water. A great difficulty to be 
contended with in the construction of 
the dam, was the fact that the Nile flood 
brings with it a large quantity of matter 
in suspension, and had an ordinary barrage 
been constructed, the deposit of the solid 
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matter would have soon formed a per- 
manent barrier, with serious consequences. 
But the British engineers were equal 
to the difficulty, which was overcome 
by making a series of a hundred and 
eighty slides, or sluices. The reservoir 
has a capacity of one million tons 
of water. Not the least remarkable 
result of the great work will be that in 
some parts of Egypt where hitherto rain 
has never fallen, there will be, at any 
rate, occasional showers. This will be 
a splendid thing for the prosperity of 
the country, but it will have the effect of 
causing the gradual decay of Egypt’s 
wonderful monuments. The rain softens 
the surface of the stone, and the sand- 
storms then wear away the material. 
Already this process of destruction is 
evident in the case of the Sphinx. 


Dean Fremantle and “ Natural Chris- 
tianity ” 

THE views of Dr. Fremantle continued 
at the end of November to evoke strong 
censure from Churchmen in the diocese of 
Ripon, and at a meeting of prominent lay- 
men held in Leeds, a protest was issued in 
which it was declared: ‘‘ As no retracta- 
tion or satisfactory explanation from the 
Dean has appeared, and such opinions 
being opposed tothe fundamental doctrines 
of the Christian Faith as taught by our 
Church, we desire to protest against their 
dissemination by a clergyman holding high 
office in our diocese.” 

On November 22, the Bishop of Ripon 
wrote to Dr. Fremantle, begging him to 
‘‘ reassure the devout and simple-hearted 
people who were perplexed and uneasy in 
consequence of the published statements 
of the Dean, that whatever words or 
phrases he may have used, his own faith 
in the simple statements of the creeds of 
the Church was clear, firm, and loyal.” 
To this Dr. Fremantle replied on the follow- 
ing day: ‘‘ It seems a strange thing to be 
supposed to be doubtful about the truths 
on which I live from day to day, and with- 
out which the world would be unmeaning 
to me. But I gladly give to those whom 
you represent the assurance that I repeat 
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The Duxe of Connaught who travelled to Assouan 
for the inauguration of the great reservoir works 
on Dec. ro. His Royal Highness laid the 
foundation stone of the Assouan dam 
in February 1899 


the creeds (as you say) in a triumphant 
voice ; because they enable me to express 
datly, Christ as God manifest in the flesh, 
and that I have no other object in life but 
to take Him into my inmost being, to 
preach Him as the Saviour of mankind, 
and to make Him supreme over every 
part of human life. 1 shall be truly glad 
if these few words can have the reassuring 
effect which you kindly think they may 
have.”’ 

The Dean made a further statement to 
a press representative, in which he said, 
‘“‘T have certainly been entirely misunder- 
stood. The Incarnation, the Miracles, and 
the Resurrection are matters of the most 
stupendous difficulty. My attempt was 
to show that as they are not explained in 
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Scripture, but are recorded in the utmost 
brevity, it is quite legitimate for those 
who, like myself, profoundly believe in the 
facts to regard them as being sublimely in 
accord with the Divine ordering of Nature 
by an Omnipotent Creator. Of course, I 
could not imagine that I should be for this 
reason regarded as a sceptic.”’ 

But these explanations do not seem to 
have had the desired effect in calming the 
troubled, for on December 4 Dean Fre- 
mantle considered it necessary to write 
still another letter of explanation to his 
bishop. In this he expressed his surprise 
that the statement in the printed account 
of his paper on “ Natural Christianity,” 
to the effect that the accounts of our Lord’s 
virgin birth ‘‘ might be understood with- 
out any violation of biological law,” had 
been misunderstood, as implying that our 
Lord was born of a father and mother in 
the ordinary way. 

‘ This is an entire misconception,” con- 
tinues the Dean. ‘‘ Not only was there 
in my paper no denial of the birth froma 
virgin, but there was an attempt to explain 
(I trust humbly and reverently, as befits 
such a subject) how we might understand 
without any violation of biological law 
that which is described in the article of the 
Creed, ‘ Conceived of the Holy Ghost, born 
of the Virgin Mary,’ and in St. Luke’s 
Gospel by the words, ‘ The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee, and the favour of 
the Highest shall overshadow thee : there- 
fore that holy thing which shall be born of 
thee shall be called the Son of God.’ ”’ 

Here the matter rests for the present ; 
although few of those who have uttered 
their protests express much satisfaction at 
the series of explanations. 


A Religious Census of London 

A COMPLETE religious census of London 
is being taken by the Daily News, with a 
view of discovering what proportion of 
the population is in the habit of attend:ng 
places of worship. A large staff of enume- 
rators has been engaged, and the taking of 
the census will extend over a considerable 
period, as different districts will be dealt 
with on different Sundays. Men, women 
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and children are being set down separately, 
and a distinction is made between morning 
and evening attendances. The first two 
districts to be visited were the Metro- 
politan Boroughs of Kensington and 
Hampstead, and in each the attendances 
were small compared with the population ; 
but unfortunately the day was wet and 
stormy, and so the figures are probably 
lower than the average for a year would 
be. In Kensington there is a total popula- 
tion of 176,628 persons, 69,084 being males 
and 107,544 females. On the morning of 


Sunday, November 30, there were at the - 


various places of worship in the borough 
5996 men present, 13,993 women and 
5977 children; whilst in the evening the 
figures were 4607, 9823, and 2966 respec- 
tively. The population of Hampstead is 
81,942—31,688 males and 50,254 females. 
The attendances at worship in the morning 
were 2862 men, 5441 women and 2478 
children ; and in the evening 2827 men, 
5469 women and 1372 children. Probably 
the figures from other Metropolitan centres 
will be still more startling. 


The Venezuelan Dispute 

At last Great Britain and Germany have 
taken united action with a view of getting 
satfsfaction from the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment, which for two years or more has 
refused to meet the claims of British and 
German subjects. The matters in dispute 
are serious, and include the refusal of the 
Venezuelan Government to pay debts 
owed by it to British and German subjects 
for property seized during the revolution ; 
assaults and outrages upon the persons of 
subjects of the two Powers, and the seizure 
of vessels. Venezuela on her part makes 
a claim against Great Britain for damage 
done by the notorious steamship Ban Righ, 
but this is absolutely refused by the British 
Government, because the Ban Righ really 
belonged to the Colombian Government, 
the Colombian Consul having given 
guarantees for her good behaviour. 

An ultimatum was sent by the two 
European powers to President Castro and 
forty-eight hours allowed for a satisfactory 
reply, but this not being forthcoming the 
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warships of both nations which had pro- 
ceeded to La Guayra seized the Venezuelan 
fleet and three of the vessels were sunk. 
In retaliation British and German subjects 
in Caracas were arrested. The British 
and German ministers had already left ; 
but on the representation of the United 
States Minister who is looking after the 
interests of the two European countries, 
the prisoners were released. Three English- 
men barricaded in their houses at LaGuayra 





not to harbour intoxicated persons upon 
their premises, for the presence of such 
will be prima facie evidence of permitting 
drunkenness. A person found drunk and 
incapable may be apprehended, and an 
habitual drunkard may be ordered to enter 
into recognisances for good behaviour. 
The system of endorsing a_ publican’s 
licence is abolished, and in its stead a com- 
plete register of offences is to be kept, and 
this will be before the licensing justices on 
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The completed dam at Assouan as it appears looking across the river 


had to be rescued by German and British 
bluejackets. The Venezuelans are defiant 
and if the Powers refuse Arbitration 
threaten to fight the allies, whose warships 
are blockading Venezuelan ports. 


The new Licensing Act 

On January I a_ new Licensing Act 
comes into force, which should have the 
combined effect of reducing drunkenness 
and enabling the authorities to keep a 
better control over the conduct of public- 
houses. Penalties are put upon drunk- 
ards and those who aid them, and the 
publicans will have to be careful in future 


every case of transfer or renewal. Another 
important provision of the Act is that 
relating to the transfer of licences. 
Notice will have to be given fourteen days 
in advance, both the outgoing and in- 
coming tenant must attend before the 
magistrates, and the tenancy agreement 
or lease and assignment must be produced 
to the justices. But perhaps the most 
important part of the Bill is that relating 
to alteration of premises. After January 
1 the consent of the magistrates is 
necessary before any alterations can be 
made giving increased facilities for drink- 
ing, concealing from observation any part 
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President Castro of Venezuela whose obstinacy 
has led to joint action by Britain and 
Germany in South America 


of the premises used for drinking or affect- 
ing the communication between the part 
of the premises where liquor is sold and 
any part of the premises or any street or 
other public way. 

The Bill is a good one as far as it goes. 
It will no doubt stop a certain amount of 
drunkenness, and will make publicans 
careful how they conduct their premises. 


Distress Among the Poor 

Ir is a long time since the labouring 
classes and the poor’ have been in such 
distress as at the present. The slackness 
of business resulting from the War is 
apparent everywhere, and in the East 
End of London it is estimated that some- 
thing like a hundred thousand men are out 
ofemployment. Relief works have had to 
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be started, meals provided for the starving 
children at the Board Schools, and extra 
soup kitchens opened. From Woolwich 
Arsenal several thousands of men have 
been discharged, and thousands more are 
to go in the course of a week or two ; whilst 
the shipbuilding yards along the Thames 
are slacker than has ever been the case 


before. 
In Germany and America, too, there is 
more distress among the lower classes 


than has been experienced for years past. 


Obituary 


THE month’s obituary includes Herr 
Frederick Alfred Krupp, the great Essen 
gun manufacturer, grandson of the founder 
of the business. The Essen works, which 
had their origin in a small blacksmith’s 
forge, now employ fifty thousand work- 
men and support the entire population of 
the town. Herr Alfred Krupp was a 
personal friend of the Kaiser, and his 
Majesty attended the funeral of the 
deceased manufacturer. 

Colonel Harry McCalmont, M.P. for the 
Newmarket Division of Cambridgeshire, 
died on December 8. 





The late Herr Krupp 
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Dr. Parker’s Death 


Dr. PARKER has quickly followed Hugh 
Price Hughes into the great rest that lies 
beyond the grave. The passing of two 
preachers so famous as these, within a fort- 
night of each other, has made a gap in 
Nonconformist ranks which it will be 
difficult to fill. The true greatness of 
such men is only realised after they have 
gone; and despite certain mannerisms 
to which some took exception, Dr. 
Parker’s loss will be felt by Christians of 
all denominations. As minister of the 
City Temple he gained a world-wide fame, 
and as a pulpit orator he was second only 
to Mr. Spurgeon. 


The IlIness 


THERE was a remarkable parallel in the 
closing days of Dr. Parker and Mr. Price 
Hughes. Both were men of gigantic 
energy, who not only did more than the 
average minister’s share of preaching, but 
whose literary labours might well have 
appalled the average journalist. Both had 
their health ruined by overwork, and 
both sought rest, hoping and expecting 
to return to their ministerial work with 
all the old vigour and ability. But the 
strain of years had been too great; their 
constitutions, splendid as they were, were 
overtaxed, and each passed away with his 
Master’s “‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant.” Last summer Dr. Parker, at 
the urgent command of his medical 
advisers, took a prolonged rest, and by 
September he believed himself sufficiently 
restored to return to the City Temple. 
A week later it was announced that he 


must take six months’ further rest, and if 
possible winter in Southern climes. But 
his strength gradually failed, and the great 
preacher passed away quietly in his sleep 
on November 28. 


Usher and Schoolmaster 

Dr. PARKER was born at Hexham in 
1830, his father being a stonemason ; but 
the boy’s unsuitability for this trade soon 
manifested itself, and he became alternately 
an usher and principal of a small educa- 
tional establishment known as Ebenezer 
Seminary. The prospectus of the school’s 
advantages, issued by its young conductor 
at nineteen years of age, was characteristic 
of the man. After undertaking to impart 
a knowledge of grammar, algebra, Latin, 
Greek, and book-keeping, in addition to 
the more elementary subjects, the an- 
nouncement concluded with the words, 
‘The conductor of Ebenezer Seminary 
does not undertake to supply his pupils 
with brains.” 


His Earliest Sermon 

THE young man preached his first sermon 
when only eighteen years old. He had 
gone to an open-air meeting near the saw- 
pit on Hexham village green, with no idea 
other than that of listening. But sud- 
denly and overpoweringly in the midst 
of the service he felt an impulse to rise 
and preach, and this he did to the no 
small astonishment of the congregation. 
“The text which I selected was not a 
soothing one,’”’ said Dr. Parker in recent 
years when recounting the incident. 


“Standing bolt upright on the cross- 
beams of the saw-pit I read as my text 
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these words, ‘It shall be more tolerable 
for Tyre and Sidon in the day of judgment 
than for you.’ This was perhaps too 
hard upon my rustic audience. Not one 
word of the sermon can I remember. As 
for ideas probably there were none to 
recollect. I do remember, however, the 
tone of the denunciation. I did not spare 
the iniquities of the age ; I loosed all the 
thunders I could command, and delivered 
my soul with audacious frankness. The 
sermon was necessarily extemporaneous. 
Neither thought nor word had I prepared. 
I simply knew that the age was corrupt, 
and taking the hundred rustics as repre- 
sentative of the total iniquity, I hurled 
upon them the thunderbolts of outraged 
heaven.” 


First Visit to London, and Final 

Settlement 

THE sermon had one good result at any 
rate. It convinced Dr. Parker that he 
should become a minister of the Gospel. 
For three years he continued preaching 
in the district, and then after marrying, 
he went to London in 1852 to preach for 
a few Sundays at Whitefield’s Tabernacle 
for Dr. Campbell, who was then suffering 
from a sore throat. The young preacher 
was to receive three guineas a week for 
this, and he arrived in the Metropolis with 
only thirty shillings. Some well-known 
ministers heard him preach in London, 
and they decided that he need not go 
through the usual denominational college 
course to prepare for the ministry. To 
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The late Dr. Joseph Parker from a photograph taken shortly before his death 
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follow Dr. Parker through his career is 
impossible here, but his first pastorate 
was at Banbury, where the chapel had to 
be enlarged to make room for the people 
who flocked to hear the young preacher. 
Thence he went to Cavendish Street 
Chapel, Manchester, and here in a short 
time the congregation increased from a few 
hundreds to nearly two thousand... It was 
while at Manchester that Dr. Parker’s 
first wife died, and in 1864 he married 
again Miss Emma Common, of Sunderland. 
The union seems to have been peculiarly 
happy, and it was a terrible blow to the 
preacher when this lady passed away in 
1899. Dr. Parker came to London finally 
in 1869, and the story of his pastorate is 
too well known to need any description 
here. 


Dr. Parker on Preaching 

SINCE the death of Mr. Spurgeon no one 
had been such a wonderful exponent of pul- 
pit oratory as Dr. Parker, and his opinion 
on the relative advantages of extempor- 
aneous preaching and the reading of 
<ermons is interesting. 

“There is no Divine law upon the 
subject,” he said shortly before he died. 
‘*Every man must work according to his 
own gift. It is possible so to read as for 
the hearer hardly to know that he is being 
read to._. When I have heard good reading, 
I have said, Undoubtedly good reading is 
better than’ poor speaking. When I have 
heard really good speaking, I have said, 
Undoubtedly that is the way to preach, 
and reading is altogether out of court. 
So we must work on our own lines, and 
fulfil our own election in this as in other 
things. All the great preachers that I 
have «known have eschewed the manu- 
script, and given themselves heart and 
soul to extemporaneous preaching. Ob- 
serve, I do not say that extemporaneous 
preaching should be extemporaneous 
thinking. Take a subject, think about 
it thoroughly, fill your mind with it, 
and so mentally elaborate it that you 
must find an outlet for it, and depend 
upon it the words will come when they 
are wanted.” 


“ Widows” at the City Temple 


Dr. PARKER was a grim humorist. Once 
when a collection was being taken at the 
City Temple he stated that ministers and 
widows were not expected to contribute, 
The next week he referred to the matter 
in these words, “‘ Last Thursday I said 
that ministers and widows need not con- 
tribute. As to ministers I adhere to that 
part of the announcement. But as to 
widows—well, never did fatal battle- 
charge on gory battlefield produce so 
many widows as did that announce- 
ment.” 


The Bunch of Roses 


Dr. PARKER always preferred to practise 
his charity in secret, but one story has 
come to light which shows his generosity 
and his originality even in giving. On 
his birthday a minister who had come to 
poverty received from Dr. Parker a 
splendid bunch of roses—fifty-five in 
number, corresponding to the number of 
his years—and in the head of each rose 
was a sovereign which the minister of the 
City Temple had unobtrusively placed 
there. 

Dr. Parker too was always ready to 
preach on important occasions for his 
less distinguished brethren without any 
remuneration, and on many occasions 
where there was a need he gave not only 
his services but a substantial subscription. 
A gentleman connected with a new sub- 
urban chapel was telling a friend how 
Dr. Parker had preached the opening 
sermon when the friend said, ‘‘ I expect 
you had to pay a pretty big sum—£25 at 
the least. I suppose ?”’ 

“That was the exact sum that passed 
between us,”’ said the gentleman. 

“And you call that giving the Gospel 
of Christ freely ?”’ retorted the friend. 

“Exactly,” answered the other; ‘ that 
is just what Dr. Parker did. He gave us 
the sermon and gave us the £25 too.” 


Ds. Parker’s Library 

WHEN the great preacher was once asked 
how he managed to draw thousands to the 
City Temple so regularly, he replied, ‘‘ You 
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would understand if you could only read 
my library.” 

“Is it a good one ?”’ asked the inquirer. 

“It’s good, bad, indifferent, grand and 
squalid,” said the minister. “ It’s every- 
thing. It’s in the underground trains and 
on ’buses, in tea-shops and several restaur- 
ants, at churches, stations, parties, recep- 
tions, meetings, jubilees and sick-beds. 
You fird it in prisons and boudgirs. The 
fact is you can never get away from it. 
We call it human nature for the want of a 
better name. I study it, that’s why I call 
it my library.” 


Candidate for Parliament 


Ir is not generally known that Dr. 
Parker once had a desire to enter Parlia- 
ment. This was in 1880, and he was 
actually nominated for the City of London, 
but when Mr. Samuel Morley, a personal 
friend of his, pointed out that there was 
an unwritten law forbidding representa- 
tives of the city to deal with theological 
and ecclesiastical questions, he with- 
drew. 


The Chairman of the London County 
Council 


It is a fine thing for a country when 
men whose Christianity is more than a 
name or a theoretical belief are at the 
head of affairs. And there are many 
such men in this country, a notable case 
in point being that of Sir John M‘Dougall, 
Chairman of the London County Council. 
A dozen years ago he was one of the best 
abused men in the Metropolis, his efforts 
to purify the places of entertainment of 
London calling forth from opponents of 
reform and purity such a storm of 
execration and ridicule as might have 
quenched the spirit of a less sturdy 
and determined man than Sir John. 
But right triumphed, and after twelve 
years the intrepid champion of public 
morality was honoured by his col- 
leagues on the London County Council 
electing him to the highest office in their 
gift, and by the King conferring upon 
him a knighthood. 
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Sir John M‘Dougall, Chairman of the London 
County Council 


Sunday Scholar and Teacher 


Sir Joun M‘DovuGALt is of Scottish 
parentage, and belongs to a large family. 
He was the sixth child, and had five 
brothers and sisters younger than himself. 
He was born in 1844 at Manchester, 
where his parents resided, and he made 
his home in the northern city until he 
was twenty-six years of age, when he 
and his wife removed to London to take 
over the management of his father’s 
chemical business. Mr. M‘Dougall, senior, 
was a Congregationalist, but some of his 
children early attended the Methodist 
Chapel and Sunday School in Great 
Bridgwater Street, Manchester, and later 
went to the Sharp Street Ragged School 
as teachers. There the poor little ones 
of the district were taught not only the 
Gospel but the rudiments of reading and 
writing, and the kindly workers and 
helpers looked after the children’s physical 
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welfare as well as their spiritual and 


mental needs. Clothing was sometimes 
doled out, and in cold weather a good 
square meal was given to each child. It was 
particularlyamong the infants of the school 
that Sir John M‘Dougall was successful 
and he was beloved by the little ones. 


An Abstainer and a Non-Smoker 


AT an age when most boys have still 
some years of schooling before them, Sir 
John M‘Dougall started to work in his 
father’s business. He was but thirteen, 
but, judging by his remarkably successful 
career he suffered nothing on this account. 
In fact he probably learnt a good deal 
more of the real business of life in those 
first few years than if he had remained 
at school. It is interesting to know, in 
view of the fact that Sir John had made a 
fortune at the age of forty-five which 
enabled him to retire from business and 
devote himself exclusively to public work, 
that he is a life-abstainer and a non- 
smoker. But largely as these facts con- 
tributed towards his success, they were 
not all that was necessary. Sir John 
as a young business man was industry 
personified, and it was from the time of 
his arrival in London to manage the 
chemical business that that business 
increased so much in prosperity. New 
mills were built at Millwall, and from the 
outset Sir John M‘Dougall interested 
himself in the employés. He let some 
couple of hundred allotments to working 
men, and it was the success of this move- 
ment which led to the London County 
Council appointing a Small Holdings Com- 
mittee, and letting, as it now does, hun- 
dreds of plots to working people. 


Public Work 

Str JOHN M‘DovuGa_v’s first public ser- 
vice was done in connection with the estab- 
lishment of the West Ham School Board, 
the first Board to be formed after 
that of London. But it was not until 


1889 that the great work of his life began, 
by his election to represent Poplar on the 
newly formed London County Council and 
this constituency he has represented ever 


since. Although retired from business 
Sir John works far harder than the 
average business man. He arrives in 
Spring Gardens about 9.30, and only 
returns home at 6.30, and no other 
Councillor can show such a record of 
close attention to duty. 

It was in connection with the great 
agitation of twelve years ago, over the 
music-hall licences, that Sir John M‘Dou- 
gall came so much to the front. His 
views and objects were misrepresented, 
not only by opponents but by those also 
who might have been expected to lend 
him their support, and even Punch made 
fun of his agitation in a memorable poem. 
But Sir John M‘Dougall secured the co- 
operation of many influential men. His 
cause was triumphant, and now there are 
few people who are not willing to agree 
that he was absolutely right. A worthier 
Chairman could not preside over the de- 
liberations of London’s municipal parlia- 
ment. 


A Popular Scottish Preacher 


AmonG the popular preachers of Scot- 
land, the Rev. John Kelman, of the Free 
New North Church, Edinburgh, is a 
notabie figure; his work, especially in 
behalf of the undergraduates of Edinburgh 
University, being conspicuously successful. 
No one, since the days of Professor Henry 
Drummond, has wielded the same mag- 
netic influence over the cultured youth 
of both sexes in the northern capital, and 
uniting ripe scholarship with a_ fervid 
evangelical spirit he is a pulpit force 
second to none of the younger men. 


Visit to America 

DurinG Mr. Kelman’s visit to America 
in July last, to address the Northfield 
Conference, he made a profound impres- 
sion. The directness, simplicity, and 
spiritual vigour of his utterances were 
marvellously effective. That upon The 
Student’s Struggle with Doubt, and his 
series of studies on the Personality of St. 
Paul as Hebrew, Greek and Roman, were 
heard with a delight which will assure 





























the speaker a cordial welcome on his re- 
turn to American shores. 

The son of Rev. Dr. Kelman, of Leith, 
Mr. Kelman is of Ayrshire birth, still on 
the sunny side of life. After graduating 
at the University of Edinburgh and 
sojourning in Australia he studied at New 
College, Edinburgh, subsequently becom- 
ing assistant to the Rev. George Adam 
Smith, of Aberdeen. A five and a half 
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The Rev. Jonn Kelman 


years’ ministry at Peterculter succeeded, 
prior to his call in 1896, as colleague and 
afterwards a successor to .the Rev. Dr. R. 
G. Balfour, of the New North Edinburgh 
Church, which Mr. Kelman has maintained 
as an important religious centre. That he 
should so scon come to*the forefront in 
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Edinburgh, the city of good preachers, is a 
testimony of his marked ability. 

Mr. Kelman’s preaching, of burning 
earnestness, holds his hearers easily cap- 
tive. Anomnivorous reader he lays many 
fields of literature under contribution 
to enforce divine truths, and among 
the masters of literature he declares that 
he owes most to Browning, though he loves 
Louis Stevenson the best. 


A Students’ Man 


By the student world of Edinburgh 
Mr. Kelman is held in the highest regard. 
His masterly treatment of literary subjects, 
embracing Browning, Tennyson, Carlyle, 
and others, in relation to the spiritual 
man, on Sunday evenings, following his 
own service, have drawn large numbers of 
students and the public. He is a true 
students’ friend. Not infrequently on 
Sunday evenings a troop of youthful 
hero worshippers may be seen accom- 
panying Mr. Kelman to his home, where 
kindly hospitality is offered, and new fields 
of discussion and thought are opened and 
continued till the late hours. 


In appearance Mr. Kelman is light- 
complexioned and_ blue-eyed, recalling 
Professor Drummond; somewhat. tall, 


sparely built, slender, and apparently 
not over robust. He is a genuine and 
patriotic Scot, with a slight Edinburgh 
accent. No man _ is more approachable 
than Mr. Kelman, and he never shows the 
slightest distinction between rich and poor. 

Mr. Kelman is a traveller. He made 
an”extensive trip in Palestine in rgor, 
getting a personal insight into the manners 
and customs of the people and visiting the 
spots traditionally assigned to the main 
incidents in the lives of our Lord and His 
apostles. The journey has borne fruit in 
a recently published volume on the Holy 
Land, 
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Over the Barriers 
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Iitastrated by Frances Ewan 


CHAPTER I 
BESIDE STILL WATERS 


HE old town of Twynham-Bourne, 
in the West of Hampshire, has 
retained—spite of invading rail- 
way—some of the ancient features 

which characterised it when i‘s descrip- 
tion was ‘two village streets at right 
angles.” 

Since the Middle Ages the grey walls 
and towers of the Priory have stood out 
boldly, a venerable landmark between the 
waters of the Avon and the Stour, which, 
running through the surrounding low- 
lands of pasturage and _ forest, 
and flow into the sea. 

The little town, grown from its first 
dimensions, but picturesque still, huddled 
to the Priory walls as though for pro- 
tection from the rays of the July sun, which 
streamed over the roofless ruins, quaint 
cottages, and flagged streets. 

The churchyard lay under the shadow 
of its oaks, and sauntering from one old 
tomb to another, deciphering the epitaphs 
on the crumbling, time-stained stones, 
was a man of tall and loosely built frame, 
wearing a light tweed suit of no very 
distinguished cut and a slouch hat to 
match, beneath which thick, iron-grey 
hair, worn long on the neck, disregarded 
the fashion. The face under the hat was 
refined, clear cut, and clean shaven, with 
the healthy tint of one who lives much in 
the open air; the chin strong, 
the mouth of peculiar sensitiveness ; 
something in the whole appearance of the 
man suggested strength, but strength 
under control, and consecrated to a 
purpose. The clear blue eyes behind the 
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glasses had an attentive watchfulness in 
their mild gaze which gave the observed 
the impression that he was being mentally 





dissected. The benevolent forehead was 
free of lines. It was the face of a man 
who worked incessantly and_ happily, 
quietly interested and at peace. 

While the naturalist could find a bird 
or an insect in his native wilds he had 
his world about him. Professor Ambrose 
Kerley was a familiar figure for milcs 
around, with his grev suit, snowy soft 
linen, and broad-brimmed hat; fishing 
in the rivers, puddling in the ponds for 
‘** specimens,”’ tramping the lanes, roam- 
ing forests in discovery of marvels far 
reaching. He had a kingdom in a hand- 
ful of dust, over which his knowledge 
reigned, and where each little worker, 
toiling in its own little quarry, was a 
companion. 

It had been his misfortune never to 
have any neighbours of similar pursuits 
and tastes. In his generosity and desire 
for sympathetic understanding he had 
conceived the possibility of educating 
one mind as the recipient of his own infor- 
mation. He had tried several experi- 
ments with youthful enthusiasts, but 
admitted reluctantly that, outside his 
study, and released from the thrall of 
his microscopes, their interest flagged, 
and as the experiment usually ended in 
disaster to some treasured specimen he 
had relinquished the hope of a disciple. 
The last temporary aspirant to that honour 
the professor had, in an unbridled moment 
of disgust, thrown into the pond. 

Before his rage had cooled, and he was 
yet hoping that the delinquent had 
died hard, the study door had burst open, 
and a hideous, slimy apparition appeared 
there, shaking a vengeful fist. 

“You wait, ‘ Beetles,’ I'll 
with you!” 

The professor looked long at the door 
slammed in his face and at the puddle 
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of slime on his polished oak, then burst 


into a roar of laughter. 

Some months afterwards the widowed 
mother of Daniel Best received a myste- 
rious bequest with the condition that it 
was to be spent for the lad’s education, 
and a chosen profession. 

Professor Kerley bent his tall shoulders 
and stooped to read on a seventeenth- 
century stone : 

Deprived of breath to dust they turn, 
And here they all must lie; 

Where all their thoughts and vain desires 
Together with them die 


‘Query ?”’ he remarked, shaking his 
head in argument, and tapping the ground 
near the grave with his stick as though 
to ask attention. ' 

‘“If man’s intellectual attainment is 
the result of evolution, are you prepared 
to affirm that such attainment has reached 
its apogee; and if not, what limitation 
are you going to put ? If you are unable 
to fix its limits, is not that an argument 
of eternal progress? Why should a 
man’s intellectual attainments end in the 
grave ? If he goes into the common pit 
and stays there he argues himself a very 
poor creature indeed.”’ 

‘* Agreed.” 

The professor wheeled round sharply, 
his figure erect. A humorous twinkle 
of the eyes, and indulgent friendliness 
softened his expression instantly. 

“ You—Best ? I thought your voice an 
affirmation from the tomb that no desire 
is vain which puts out a feeler for progress.”’ 

The gawky young man addressed was 
lean and lanky, the angular figure garbed 
in the rusty black of the curate, his coat 
ludicrously old for the face above it, 
which, fresh-tinted and freckled, might 
have belonged to a boy of eighteen. 
His eyes redeemed the face from absolute 
plainness; of no particular colour, they 
were clear and large, with the brown tints 
of his complexion in their depths. 

“Which way are you bound ?” 
the elder man. 

‘“ Homeward. I came out of the village 


in search of an idea.” 
XXXII—2 


asked 
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For, a sermon ?”’ Ambrose Kerley’s 
lip went up in a humorous curve. 

The youth blushed. 

‘Well, no—to be strictly candid, no, 
sir—not for a sermon.’ He added be- 
neath his breath for the honesty of his 
soul, ‘‘ for a story.” 

This was his deadly secret. In his 
integrity he starved himself cheerfully 
on his stipend at Mill-Willows, and kept 
his old mother from starvation on the 
proceeds of his imagination. In this way 
he squared matters with his conscience. 
One half of his day he was the indefatigable 
servant of his parish, which, having known 
him as “a young imp of a boy,” held his 
ministrations rather cheap; the other 
half of the day he was the slave of his own 
imaginings. 

The two minds of the one man were 
rather unbalancing, and gave him an 
uncertain mental equilibrium. In_ the 
capacity of curate he was fearless in the 
performance of duty, frightened the chil- 
dren by his aspect of fierceness, and was 
all things to old folks if by chance he 
could succour them in their difficulties or 
privations. 

His mother was deemed a most fortunate 
woman, but too proud of her situation as 
a clergyman’s mother! Fortunately she 
lived in the next parish, or her uncom- 
panionableness would have been more 
awkward. 

When imagination had Daniel in bond- 
age he was not quite comprehensible. 
He went off by himself or locked himself 
away from hindrances. There was an 
impression on the local mind that on these 
occasions he was thinking out or writing 
his sermons. 

The young man stood for a moment by 
a-worn flat stone, as though pondering 
its inscription : 


“< 


WILLIAM BARLEY 
GENTLEMAN 


1700 


“ Brief, yet eloquent,” he remarked. 
Then, as the two went under the iron gate- 
way of the churchyard into the flagged 
street, he continued, without any apparent 
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connection, ‘‘ You once said that build- 
ing castles in the air is not an idle pastime, 
if from these airy fabrics some design 
is constructed on more solid founda- 
tions.” 

There was apology in the young voice 
a subdued, eager questioning. The pro- 
fessor turned his keenest look upon him. 
This was the mood that had always 
puzzled him in the young man, that had 
led him in a past unwariness to speculate 
on possibilities which had ended in the 
pond. If natural history was not a solid 
foundation on which to build, what was ? 

“That is so,” he answered guardedly, 
and added to himself, ‘‘ and somebody 
else has said, ‘An ape cannot produce fire 
nor even renew it. It will sit delightedly 
over a flame which a chance traveller has 
left ; it has not understanding to supply 
fresh fuel, but sits and moans over the 
expiring embers.’ ”’ 

Daniel Best knew it—knew that his 
environment had cramped his views ; 
knew also that genius outstepped environ- 
ment; but still he hoped to warm his soul 
at fire kindled by other men—and to 
renew it. 

It would have been—had opportunity 
afforded—an interesting experiment to 
the elder man to watch the development 
of the younger. A certain set of ideas 
had been grafted to native rusticity ; 
what would be the result ? 

According to his habit, Ambrose Kerley 
tried to class the human specimen before 
him. ‘Get the species, and you know 
the possibilities,” he ruminated. “ He 
belongs neither to the lion, tiger, nor 
bear, nor to the ape, spite my comparison. 
He is more of the mastiff—a good house- 
dog and faithful to his masters. The 
man of the soil, with primitive mind 
and tenacious prejudices, is behind his 
superficial education. But he has imagi- 
nation which may wing him over the 
barriers.” 

Unconscious of this criticism, Daniel 
Best sat on the grass taking notes, his 
long legs stretched out straight before him, 
his coat-tails streaming behind. The hat 





which had covered his head lay on the 





grass, and his hair, of a dark red, stood up 
aggressively, entirely changing his mild 
appearance to one of defiance. 

‘““A grey stone bridge of fourteenth- 
century structure,” he jotted down, “ with 
six arches spanning the river; the stone 
tinted pink and pale green with mosses. 
On the opposite side of the stream a strag- 
gling cottagé with balconies bright with 
flowers, an old moss-grown wall dividing 
the garden from the stream, and where 
the wall terminates a blue trellis-work 
fence covered with white roses. 

“The river, running swiftly between 
the rushes (green-flowering rushes with 
feathery heads of faintest pink), is softly 
shadowed in brown and transparent to 
the embedded weeds. On the gently flow- 
ing stream a blue boat moored to the bank 
rises and falls idly with the tide of the 
river, which spreads beyond the hayfields, 
where the haymakers are cutting and cart- 
ing and stacking the hay. Farther on, 
where the river broadens, the Twynham 
Heads dark with scrub, fairy sails of tiny 
yachts approach full to the breeze. Beyond, 
the gleaming cliff of the Isle of Wight and 
the nearer hills, purple and shadowy, 
sloping to the sea.” 

The young man’s eyes had lit. He was 
moved and stirred by the evening splen- 
dour, yet there was a vague restlessness 
and longing for a presence that should 
vitalise the peaceful scene, an agitating 
consciousness that something was lack- 
ing. 

“Tt’s eminently English, but it’s lonely, 
don’t you know,” he called out to the 
quiet figure on the seat. 

“T am rarely lonely,” was the answer ; 
“my work is company. Any real lone- 
liness that I have felt has been in a 
crowded room or in the roar of city streets 
among the crowds, where each individual 
is wrapped in his own purpose, oblivious 
of the other atoms.” 

Daniel Best stared with a long thought- 
ful stare at the man who, while he spoke, 
was absorbed in watching the movements 
of a flock of gulls circling some distance 
down the stream. 

“Tt isn’t only in towns folk are oblivious 
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The lady came slowly, stepping lightly on the gravel 
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of ‘ the other atoms,’ ”’ he concluded, and 
went back to his notes. 

““ Arches of the monastery ruins massed 
with ivy, the pink-flowered blackberry 
branches interlacing, the river lapping the 
wall with a soft persistency that has 
taken hundreds of years to wear the stone ; 
a gravel path running between banks 
sloping to the stream—a lady !”’ 

The last two words were jerked out of 
the note-taker in sheer surprise. The 
lady came slowly, stepping lightly on the 
gravel, her gown of white cloth trailing 
and adding to the effect of her height. A 
black-plumed hat shaded her face, which, 
as she reached the river, she turned with 
a haughty glance in the direction of the 
Rev. Daniel, who became conscious of all 
his imperfections at once, physical and 
mental, and put on his hat and drew in 
his feet hurriedly with involuntary instinct 
to hide them. 

The lady, after the one deliberate, 
scornful gaze, withdrew her eyes, and 
with indolent grace turned and retraced 
her steps till she was hidden among the 
trees of the Priory garden. 

In some inexplicable manner Daniel 
felt more of a clod than he had ever done 
in his life before. His appearance at 
college, both dress and manners, had 
excited ridicule and mirth, and no brilliant 
qualities had wrested admiration for intel- 
lectual superiority where he did not rank 
for culture; thus he remained a butt, 
and his naturally sensitive temper had 
developed a self-consciousness not natural. 

With Professor Kerley he forgot himself 
absolutely. There was a kingly dignity 
and simple courtesy about the naturalist 
impossible of punctuating differences. 

But the depreciating glance of the dark 
eyes had suddenly chilled him. It seemed 
as though he had been shown himself 
in a magnifying-glass—not a gentleman ! 
The world he coveted receded from his 
view ; the distances were hazy. His en- 
thusiasms had been whipped. He walked 
beside his old friend in dogged, resentful 
silence. 

Between him and the life he coveted 
a gulf was fixed. On the other side were 


honours, distinction, birth, the indefinable 
graces and rights of breeding—inherited 
things which long toil and enterprise alone 
cannot attain. The men who wrested 
honours “‘unto which they were not 
born’”’ were men of strong brain, of 
mental verve, and magnetic force. They 
did not search for their ideas “like 
plants in dungeons reaching feelers out ’”’ ; 
they bred them and enforced them on 
the multitude, and met occasion with the 
occasion’s need. They lighted on their 
moment, and knew it for their own. 

Better that he had been left to the ob- 
scurity of the gamekeeper’s cottage than 
lifted from the oblivion behind the hedge 
to be set beside the gutter. There he 
glimpsed the great pageant of life, marked 
its movement, its glittering badges, its 
colour. 

If there were any hope of any part of 
it—and he might light on it! But there 
was none. He was educated to the point 
of knowing his ignorance and being aware 
of his unfitness. With every half-fledged 
desire hungry and unfed, his duty was to 
preach: peace to a dozen or so dull souls. 

There ended his world. 

The professor was pursuing a thought 
of his own—cogitating on some future 
information respecting the flight of the 
swallows, and his companion’s unusual 
silence passed unobserved. 

Their road from Twynham led through 
vales stretching between the rivers, the 
grassy meads fragrant with meadow- 
sweet and clover, the hedges of the lanes 
starred with dog-rose and festooned with 
blackberry blossom; then twisted from 
the light of the open into the shadow of 
a stately pine grove skirting a hill. 

Under the shadow of the pines a thick 
undergrowth of rhododendrons blossomed 
late and luxuriously in gorgeous masses 
of red and white. 

Occasionally the professor paused to 
listen to the lullaby of a nestling bird 
which from its dim recess sang drowsily, 
then he went on again over the soft turf 
to stop again and peer into the evening 
habits of some small creatures which the 
younger man’s eyes could not see. 
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From the gloom and pungent aromatic 
scent of the forest they emerged into the 
deepening twilight of the open. Against 
the pearl-grey sky, on which the saffron 
tints of the west still lingered, the massed 
and interlaced boughs of the ancient oaks 
and elms stood out darkly, the white 
leaf of the silver-birch and the bright 
green of the willow emphasised against 
the sombre background. 

The sound of running water trickled 
through grasses and lapping against its 
banks proclaimed the cool proximity of 
the Stour. A small stone bridge spanned 
the stream, and on the ridge before the fall 
of the latter and the road into Mill- Willows 
stood The Mill, centuries old, a picturesque 
ruin restored to modern use. 

In a window under the ivy-grown 
eaves a light burned steadily, the evening 
star lighting to the village which straggled 
in picturesque disjointedness half a mile 
farther on. A natural avenue of oaks 
linked lower Mill-Willows to the rise 
where, hidden among pines and surrounded 
by a tangled wilderness of shrub, the 
professor’s house stood on the verge of 
the pool in which Daniel had been ad- 
monished. ° 

‘Good-night,” said Daniel, leaving 
Professor Kerley at his gate. 

‘ Good-night,’” answered he, and went 
in. 

Ambrose Kerley turned up the lamp 
on his study-table with a cheerful “‘ Here 
we are,” but his companions stared at 
him out of their glass eyes in unresponsive 
silence. The vagaries of the chimpanzee 
had long since come to a sudden end ; 
he grasped a twisted bough with an atti- 
tude and expression of* astonishment 
at the shot which had arrested him. 
Unblinking owls, humming-birds, gorgeous 
parrots, mice, rabbits, a porpoise, the 
head of a bison with its fierce eyes, and 
innumerable things that should creep, 
were still and uncommunicative in their 
cases. 

‘“ Here we are,”’ repeated the professor, 
reassuringly rubbing his hands and glanc- 
ing from one dim recess of the museum to 
the other, “all safe and sound. Some- 
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thing to eat and then to ‘ The Swallows.’ 
This first edition will be a near approach 
to my original plan.” 

‘“ Tdiot !”’ 

The professor straightened himself and 
turned at attention. 

“ T beg your pardon ?’ 

The professor’s voice expressed distinct 
challenge. But there was nobody present 
to take it. The mild, keen eyes peered 
into every recess; there was nothing of 
animated nature to account for the im- 
polite assertion. 

“Very extraordinary !”’ 

He polished his glasses, put them on 
and set out on a tour of inspection round 
the apartment. Every object and case 
was in systematic order, labelled neatly 
with—to the  unscientific—unmeaning 
syllables, no more intelligible than Greek. 

The snake in graceful curve, the toad, 
all the creatures, interesting as they were, 
were innocent of the expression of pre- 
judice. Their lover examined them with 
indulgent and reverent eye, then returned 
to his desk and sank into his chair. 

‘“Most extraordinary. I could have 
sworn I heard a distinct affirmation, 
but whatever information may be obtained 
from stuffed specimens is not through 
speech. There the line is drawn between 
man and brute. But I could have sworn 
the word ‘idiot’ was spoken. I must 
have been mistaken! The brain, perhaps 
by some process of reasoning—an uncon- 
scious process—arrived at that conclusion. 
Well, well, we shall see.” 

He turned some papers over on his 
desk, and in so doing covered without 
observing a bulky package which lay 
there waiting his attention. He touched 
the manuscript of ‘‘ The Migration of the 
Swallows’ lovingly, as a father touches 
the hair of his child. 

‘A fool, perhaps. We shall see.” 

His countenance and manner were singu- 
larly expressive of the hope that it was 
not so. He drew his hand again and again 
over sheets of his unfinished book; his 
eyelids drooped over the attentive eyes 
as he leaned back against the leather 
of his chair and scanned in retrospect 


But I could have sworn the word “idiot” was spoken 
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the hours and days and years that 
had gone to its making. It represented 
patience, research, industry, enthusiasm, 
knowledge. Springs and autumns had 
gone to its verification; long, lamp-lit 
evenings to its construction. How many 
years——  ? 

“It must be ten years 
went, and almost as long 


since Edward 
since I heard 


from him. Ghosts walk to-night,’’ he 
added presently; “I feel him strangely 
near. I could almost declare I could 


hear his quick step on the gravel. He 
might have been my younger brother 
poor Ned! And that old mystery a 
mystery still. He made a mistake to 





go. I wonder what became of the 
woman—— ? ”’ 
A knock at the door startled him. He 


turned and saw his housekeeper, a woman 
with beautiful silver-grey hair and fine 
biue eyes behind gold-rimmed glasses. 

“Sir,’”’ she said—and there was a gentle 
tone in the “ sir’ as though she had said 
‘dear’’—‘“Sir, did you see the parrot ? 
I didn’t know you was in or I should have 
told you before. I put it behind that 
screen.” 

‘Parrot ?”’ Professor Kerley looked 
puzzled and rose slowly. ‘‘ What par- 
rot ?”’ 

The woman walked to the screen and 
came with a cage. 

“ Here it is, sir—— 

“A green Australian !’ 

“and it didn’t come alone; a large 
trunk to the care of Professor Ambrose 
Kerley, Mill-Willows, near Twynham- 
Bourne, Hampshire, come with it, and 
a letter. I put it on your table, sir. I 
thought you'd be sure to see it.” 

The professor turned eagerly and rum- 
maged among the papers. 

*“* Ah yes, here it is!”’ 

As his eyes fell upon the superscription 
they beamed with gladness. 

‘““ Ned—at last.” 

“Tdiot!’”’ reiterated the parrot, in a 
curt tone of displeasure, then broke into 
imitation of merry laughter. 

“It’s been where there’s a_ child,” 
observed the housekeeper. 





” 
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CHAPTER II 


THE MOTHER OF A GENIUS 


Mrs. Best, the mother of the Rev. Daniel, 
said to herself that she would “ go up”’ to 
Mill-Willows to see her son. Wherever he 
was she climbed in her mind to reach him. 

Her weekly term of self-inflicted banish- 
ment had expired. When it had become 
imperative to make her son “ a clergyman 
and a gentleman ’’—nothing would per- 
suade her the terms were not synonymous 
—she pronounced her own doom in a vow 
to efface herself. She was convinced that 
a too close association with her son would 
keep in remembrance his humble origin. 
So she deluded him to the belief that her 
habits of life were so fixed that she was in- 
disposed to alter them, or leave her own 
little home which so exactly suited her 
tastes. 

There were times when Mrs. Best was so 
depressed that it really did not seem 
worth living “just to do for yourself, and 
keep yourself company.”’ 

These were the times of “‘ coming down ” 
from Mill-Willows, the sunshine at her 
back casting the shadow of her lonely self 
before her. 

For three days after each visit she was 
conscious of growing old; her infirmities 
and the disabilities of life were continually 
before her ; she admitted no new idea, not 
even in the sewing of a fresh seam, but 
mended, darned, and stitched on buttons, 
tidied and assorted the rag-bag, and dis- 
covered weeds in the garden, read Jere- 
miah, and sang ‘‘Thy Will be Done”’ in a 
quavering treble. There was also a per- 
petual lump in her throat which she was 
pretty sure would develop into cancer one 
of these days. 

The fourth day was the balancing day. 
Her uneasiness of body and mind de- 
creased ; her negative tone changed to 
positive. She really was a most fortu- 
nate woman, never had a real trouble in 
her life—not to say real. To lose a good 
husband was more bearable than getting 
a bad one, and when children lived every 
day to the shame of their parents, her 
destiny as the mother of Daniel 


was 
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blessed. A little lonesome in the evenings ; 


yes, perhaps a trifle lonesome! But, 
come to think of it, most folk “getting on”’ 
were so. You couldn’t have advantage 
both ways; the leaves that fell early 
weren't left solitary on the stem. And 
she really had no cause to be frightened 
about that lump in her throat—not to say 
cause. Itcameand went. She had never 
had a considerable illness in her life, and 
never caught anything infectious. And, 
well, it was wonderful how neat and bloom- 
ful the garden looked on fine days ! 

The two last mornings of her exile she 
awoke with a thrill of anticipation ; her 
face eager, her feet light; she scrubbed, 
polished, and baked, for her seventh day 
was her Sabbath, whatever its position on 
the calendar ; on it she had no manner of 
weariness—she went up to see Daniel, 
weather permitting! Sometimes it did 
not permit, but she waited exulting, for 
her joy was to come. 

To-day the weather was fine, and with 
her second best dress of black alpaca 
covered by a large white apron she busied 
herself in packing a basket. 

“"E loves a rasperberry and _ red- 
currant tart—an’ I’ll cover the eggs with 
these old strips of flannel which may come 
in ‘andy if he get a cold on his chest. 
The Lord is mindful of His own, but that’s 
no argument that colds are not caught in 
low-lying districts. My boy Dan.” 

She patted the stockings she had darned 
for his comfort, tucked them in, and 
covered the basket with her choicest 
roses. 

She was a short, slender, shrewd-looking 
woman, keen-eyed, and of remarkable 
activity. To think with her was to act. 
She was constantly on the alert for an ad- 
vantage, and had never been known to 
throw one away—or to undervalue it. She 
married a gamekeeper. His assertion that 
centuries ago his people had owned the 
coverts did not give her conscientious 
mind any claim on the game. ‘ We are 
what we are,”’ had been her summing up, 
“and what belongs lawfully to others does 
belong.’’ The old miser of Thorpe Towers 
had never been the man to enrich any- 


body; and yet Mrs. Best imagined that 
the legacy which had educated her son had 
been his way of showing gratitude for her 
husband’s faithful service. 

‘““ Not,” commented Mrs. Best to her son, 
“that Miser Thorpe was ever given to 
gratitude. Even before the days when 
his harshness drove his two nephews away, 
the only sons of his dead sister, and no 
other kin in the world—even in them days 
he was feared and not loved ; a hard man 
to serve, hard guardian, hard master. 
But after Mr. George Thorpe Arden dis- 
appeared and Mr. Edward went to 
Australia, he’d never consent to see a soul 
nor to spend a penny; The Towers and 
grounds fell into decay and himself with 
them. There he lived shut up same as 
though there was no one else in the world. 
There seems a curse on the place, and it 
was like as though your father came under 
it, for he was changed from the day the 
trouble fell, all the spirit left him. From 
that day till the day he died I never heard 
him laugh again.” 

The past was present in the memory of 
Mary Best as she bustled about the cottage 
to which she had come as a wife thirty-five 
years ago. A strange vagueness dimmed 
the years “ before the child.” Whether 
the footstep of the father had ever set her 
heart beating as it beat at the quick step of 
her son she did not recall ; the passions of 
youth had merged into the idolatry of 
motherhood. The man that had made 
the meaning of an earlier day, who gave it 
colour and romance, came back to her but 
in rare, fleeting moments. His lasting 
meaning to her was “‘ Dan’s father.’”’ His 
quiet kindness, the “‘ something different,” 
which had distinguished him from men of 
his class, was: pleasant to recollect con- 
cerning the father of her son. 

Mrs. Best went from one to the other of 
her four rooms in a flutter of departure. 
The cottage was of stone, the sitting-room 
opening from the porch by descent of a 
step; the thatched roof low, the windows 
small, and enwreathing ivy and virginia 
creeper curtained the light. Yet the 





cottage was comfortable beyond its class, 
and free from the tawdry ornaments and 























woo! atrocities that are characteristic of 
the cottage parlour. On Daniel’s return 
from college he had made “ a clean sweep ’ 
of such precious relics and their histories. 

‘ And what’s to be done with your great 
uncle and aunt ?”’ 

‘Throw them on the fire,’’ had been 
the barbarous injunction of their grand- 
nephew. Bu Mrs. Best had wrapped the 
hideous pictures of her ancestors in tissue- 
paper and boxed them, a compromise be- 
tween the old order of her life and the new. 
Her tremulous hopes of the past were 
realised. There was no uncertainty on the 
point. It was fitting that the mother of a 
clergyman should have a different sort of 
parlour from the mother of another sort of 
man. And besides, Dan, who was handy 
with carpenter’s tools, had fixed the book- 
shelves and made her a present of the red 
arm-chair. She never sat in it, and 
covered it in chintz, which she cunningly 
removed when she expected the curate : 
she was very comfortable in her high- 
backed oak chair by the window, where she 
sat at sewing. The broad sill made a good 
stand for the work-basket, and it was 
company to see the passers-by. 

The oak chair by the window with its 
mate at the fireside had been coveted by 
modern collectors, as also had an old oak 
chest and cabinet, also the grandfather’s 
clock. 

“No,” said Mrs. Best, ‘ they come down 
to my husband, and they shall go on from 
me to my son. Besides, if Dan-u-el’s 
father was an off-shoot of an old family, 
the family wouldn’t like it. And the old 
oak looks well. A clergyman should have 
things about him uncommon. It’s a 
terrible responsibility for a mother to have 
a son a gentleman. To a woman who 
was conceited and silly it might be unbal- 
ancing.”’ 

The little old lady walked briskly along 
the dusty sunlit lanes, ehanging the basket 
from one hand to the other at intervals. 
lf her star was in the ascendant she would 
return on the arm of her son. If not, no 


ghost of any old family anywhere could 
rise and accuse her of neglected duty. 
afraid to return in the dark 


She was not 
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alone. She asked no indulgence of the 
graveyards here about—and there were 
several, centuries old. 

It was always her fancy that Thorpe 
Towers, standing back in a wooded solitude 
between Thorpe and Mill-Willows, was the 
dolefullest sight on the road. Even in the 
full daylight the turret and roofs were 
drear, seen above the surrounding trees. 
No smoke from the chimney-stacks, fine 
weather or foul, rose with suggestion of 
habitation and comfort. The great gates 
remained at all seasons. Deso- 
lation and neglect, empty stables and for- 
sakenness marked the once stately abode of 
Miser Thorpe—last of his line. 

If Mary Best had been a Catholic she 
would have crossed herself passing the 
rusty gates. A little shudder ran down 
her spine. It was truly pleasant when, at 
the end of a stone wall skirting a farm- 
yard, she sighted ‘‘ The Mill.”’ The sweet 
rush of water, the perfume of honeysuckle 
all went to the old familiar part which 
The Mill had played summer in, summer 
out, any time within Mrs. Best’s know- 
ledge for thirty-five years. But—— 

“A lady!” 

A lady with a beautiful, haughty, dis- 
contented face and proud dark eyes. She 
leaned over the Mill gate, her shapely arms 
folded on the rail visible through her 
transparent white sleeves. She wore a 
plumed hat. 

Mrs. Best shifted her basket to the off 
side. To walk along an empty country road, 
dressed in country clothes, conscious of 
critical eyes and imperfections inviting 
attention, and yet to retain absolute con- 
trol of face and limb, is unusual. 

Mrs. Best did it—she was going up to see 
Daniel. 

She came upon his cottage in the early 
afternoon. It had once been the Lodge 
attached to Professor Kerley’s domain, 
and was that gentleman’s loan to the 
Church. He had brought it about that the 
Curate lived by right within his gates. He 
had seen that the rooms were severely 
comfortable, and there his care ended of the 

perverse young man who had refused the 
delights of Natural History. 


closed 
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Mrs. Best found her son not at home. 
This was no unusual occurrence. Her 
seventh day was not his Sabbath. The 
mother never admitted that he forgot— 
duty called him. And, to tell the truth, 
she was not sorry to get an hour among 
her son’s possessions alone. She worked 
wonders ; swiftly sorted and arranged his 
linen to his hand, deftly rearranged his 
larder and deposited fresh stores, changed 
his bed-linen and bath-towels, put fresh 
flowers in the vases, rinsed out his water- 
bottle, and at a hint of his coming turned 
down her dress and hurriedly sat down in 
his ‘“‘ den” with folded hands, looking 
though she had been so for an hour. 

The old woman who came in every day 
to cook and “ sort up”’ was all very well, 
but the Curate’s mother believed herself 
one better. 

She had had a glorious “‘ redd up,” and 
had set the table for a high tea, yet Daniel 
did not come. At the back of her mind she 
knew the recompense—either it would be 
too late for her to get home alone, and ‘‘the 
boy ” would insist upon her staying here all 
night, or, if he had the time, would go 
back with her. 

There seemed every possibility of one 
delight or the other. So in patient interest 
she took a fresh survey of the room. Guns, 
spurs, fishing-rods ; fishing-rods. spurs, 
guns. And books everywhere. On the 
walls,on the floor, little piles on the mantel- 
shelf. But nothing very much else in the 
room except a picture of the Madonna, and 
her own portrait on the Curate’s desk. 

From looking at it her eve fell upon a 
folded MS. In large, bold handwriting— 
the handwriting of her son—she 
phered 


deci- 


‘“‘MY CONFESSION.” 

She louked steadily for a moment, then 
turned away. The folded hands unfolded, 
clasped again, and lay still on the black 
alpaca skirt. The intently alive eyes 
looked out of the window, round again at 
the books and guns, then slowly, as though 
under mesmeric spell, back again to the 
ck sk. 

‘““ My Confession.” 


There were secrets in all families, there 
were secrets in all hearts, but (between 
herself and the Lord) what could her boy 
Daniel have to tell that she did not know 
concerning him ? 

She had a particular dislike to mystery, 
especially a mystery concerning Dan. 

With trembling hands she took up the 
document, then with a scared face laid it 
in her lap and looked at it as though it 
were an explosive that might go off at any 
moment. What calamity threatened her 
world ? She had laid schemes for her 
son’s greatness—had he evaded them ? 
Had her pride been disproportionate to the 
occasion ? 

‘““T must know,” she said beneath her 
breath, and with determination forced 
herself to read. 

She read of a young man’s battle he- 
tween duty and inclination, the drab un- 
eventfulness of a poor curate’s routine 
‘“misnamed life.’ The man surrendered 
to his ineffectual cause ; the energy, hope, 
ambition ef manhood brought down to the 
narrow circle “‘of dull old women and 
ignorant children.” 

The mother hung her head. The mys- 
tical joy she had conceived of Daniel’s 
life was a myth. She had believed him 
happy ; she had been proud. 

“And all along it’s been wel!-nigh intoler- 
able to ’im. I’ve set my head too ’igh.” 
In her agitation she forgot her “ h’s,” 
acquired too late in life to hold through 
any surprise or sudden emotion. “I’ve 
straightened my back at other mothers’ 
sorrows. It’s been a secret satisfaction— 
I ’aven’t let it be known---but it ’s beena 
secret satisfaction that Dan-u-el was m\ 
boy Dan. But we don’t need to go a- 
shoutin’ an’ hollerin’—our secret thoughts 
are known.” 

She was bruised and torn, furious too ina 
sullen way against the fate that had mocked 
her ; her eyes were defiant, a streak of red 
splashed each faded cheek. She had had 
no real aspirations after righteousness ; her 
aspirations had begun and ended with her 
son. But she had no qualm of regret. 


Her mind flew savagely at the opposing 
force, whatever it was. 


























‘‘ Dan-u-el will be coming in; I’d better 
get this read.” 

She must know the worst. 

It did not occur to her that this might 
be an imaginative experience argued out 
psychologically. To her it was real. 
The universe was but one fact to her. 
This was the struggle of her son. It held 
her, swayed her, she was absorbed. Would 
the woman destroy him ? Would he fling 
off all restraint and go headlong to destruc- 
tion for her sake ? 

With a cry she covered her face. 

Ruin, dishonour, shame! 

She shook like an autumn leaf in the 
wind. 

“I don’t feel just myself,” she mur- 
mured dazedly, “‘ not just what you would 
call myself. Some troubles come gallop- 
ing into you; you see an’ hear them. 
there’s dust and clatter; it gives you a 
warnin’ to step aside. Others creep up 
from behind an’ stab you in the back 
before you know it.” 

With an effort she rallied and mastered 
the last scene in the human drama in- 
scribed by her son. 

‘‘—] awoke to knowledge, knowledge of 
disgrace. What does it avail me in self- 
judgment, in judgment of the world that I 
fell by unconscious processes under thrall 
and glamour? I have fallen. There is 
the fact, the one truth which will stand. 


‘* All night I have fought the battle alone. 
In the church where I have called sinners 
to repentance, where I have advocated 
courage and mercy, I have been myself a 
castaway. With aching hands and heart 
of stone I have faced the burden of the 
day. For the last time—— ?”’ 

The grey shadows of the room shut the 
old mother in with her despair. Her tra- 
vail of patience and love was strong in the 
darkness, no tears fell. 

“We must get along somehow,” she 
faltered. She would not cry to any power 
that had left her soul so lean. There was 
no place left for Daniel in the world ? 
Well, he was her boy Dan. There had 
been treachery and failing somewhere, 
but not with her. She had prided in Daniel 
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on a pinnacle, but even in the ditch his 
mother was not barred against him! 

‘“ Good-night ! ”’ 

Her heart throbbed. It was Daniel’s 
voice, strong and cheery, quick steps, the 
opening and shutting of the porch door, 
and then the striking of a match. 

‘““ Mother !”’ 

The match was thrown away in the sur- 
pris2. He struck the second and lit the 
lamp, then came to the silent figure in 
some wonder. The spontaneous greeting, 
the stir that Mary Best brought with her 
was wanting. In vague uneasiness the 
young man went closer, startled from his 
late morbid dreamings by a very real and 
definite concern. 

‘““ Mother, what is it ?”’ 

She looked like a hunted animal at bay ; 
her startled eyes met his and were held by 
their kindness. 


‘You've got me, Dan-u-el. Don’t give 


in—the Lord will come round in time; 
he’s long suffering, and of— great — 


mercy !”’ 

Daniel bent over the shivering figure in 
alarm. His first thought, when he saw the 
dreadful expression of her eyes, was that 
his mother had lost her reason. Then she 
thrust his MS. into his hands. 

“ Burn it, dear; don’t confess it to any- 
body. Far as I can see, ’tain’t nobody’s 
concern but—yours an’ mine—your father 
bein’ dead. Every heart knoweth its own 
bitterness, dear, an’ if every secret sin were 
made known the world would be a howlin’ 
wilderness. Bury it. It’s more decent.dear, 
an’ silent atonement seems to me braver 
than putting others under your load. We 
shall know, you an’ me, that'll be enough 
for our humblin’—leastways for mine.” 

Daniel was coming from his mystifica- 
tion. When he realised the truth he 
burst into uncontrollable laughter. 

“ Tt’s too funny !”’ he gasped at length. 

‘Poor mother! i’m bowled out,” and 
he doubled up with mirth. 

Mary Best’s face had grown whiter, her 
lips trembled and twitched, then hardened. 
For a short figure hers looked remarkably 
dignified.” 

‘“* And—you—laugh, Dan-u-el Best ?”’ 
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“I beg your pardon. But, mother, 
you'd no right to rummage my desk for 
secrets and read my private papers. Curi- 
osity has been justly punished—has almost 
been the death of you. Give me a kiss, 


* 


Pocr mother ! 


mother, and don’t look like that. Your 
son is not a forger, neither a contemplated 
suicide. That is a story; I wrote it for 
the editor of Hours of Ease. 


“And it isn’t true ? Dan-u-el, do you 
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tell me what I have read there, in yout 
own handwriting, hasn’t any truth in it ?”’ 

‘“ Not a word as far as I am concerned. 
It’s fiction from beginning to end. But 
I’m beautifully bowled out.” 





It is really tco funny 


Mary Best burst into a sudden flood of 
blessed tears. 

“ The kettle is on the boil, Dan-u-el,”’ 
she gasped, ‘‘ do you make the tea. I feel 
kind of shaky somehow.”’ 




















The old manse and meeting house at Stambourne 





(After a drawing made by Mr. Spurgeon when a boy) 


The Life of Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


By Charles Ray 


This new biography of Charles Haddon Spurgeon is an authoritative study of the great 
preacher's life and work. It will contain new material and new illustrations, and with the single 


exception of the ‘‘ Autobiography 


’ the price of which, two guineas, places it beyond the reach 


of the general reader, will be the most complete and exhaustive life of Mr. Spurgeon that has 


yet been written. 


The authority and co-operation of Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster, who are 


the repositories of practically all existing Spurgeon literature, have been secured by the SuNpay 


MacazineE, and their vast stores of material, including unpublished letters, etc., have been 


placed in the hands of the writer 


CHAPTER, I 


ANCESTRY AND BIRTH 


OU may write my life across the 

a sky. I have nothing toconceal.” 
Few menare privileged touse such 

words cons¢ientiously; and yet 

when Charles Haddon Spurgeon made this 
statement he was only putting into con- 
crete form that of which every one who 
ever came in personal contact with him was 
absolute honesty and 


convinced, his 


sincerity in thought, word and deed. 
From earliest childhood to his latest day 
the very taint of anything approaching 
guile was foreign to his nature, and he was 
always prepared to take what he con- 
sidered the right course, no matter how 
thankless the task or how bitter the con- 
sequences to himself might be through 
the misunderstanding and misrepresenta- 
tion of his motives by others. And surely, 
than Charles Haddon Spurgeon in_ his 
early days, no man was ever more mis- 
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The Rev. James Spurgeon, grandfather of the famous preacher 


understood or misrepresented, not only 
by his enemies but by those who should 
have been regarded as his friends. His 
originality was warped into eccentricity, 
his simple and happy style of oratory into 
vulgarity and frivolity, whilst to lend 
verisimilitude to this distorted picture of 
the great preacher’s character a legion 
of false anecdotes were manufactured, 
many of which have survived to the 
present day. His mastery in the use of 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue was commended 
by Mr. Ruskin; and yet that rare gift has 
been misconstrued into evidence that the 
great preacher was not educated in the 
academic sense of the word. True, he 
never went through a University course, 
for reasons which will be set forth here- 
after; but he was a Latin and Greek 
scholar of no mean merit, systematically 
studying the New Testament in the 
original tongue, and he was acquainted 
with Hebrew sufficiently well to consult 
the Old Testament in that language. 
Further he understood French; and yet to 
this day there are thousands, even of his 
admirers, who believe he had no classical 
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or polite learning. Other men might have 
taken steps to correct the erroneous 
popular impression, but Mr. Spurgeon 
cared nothing for public opinion so long as 
his conscience was void of offence to God 
and man. “ They say,’’ he remarked on 
one occasion to Dr. William Wright, who 
found him with the Hebrew and Greek 
texts before him, “ they say that I am 
ignorant and unlearned. Well, let them 
say it; and in everything by my ignor- 
ance and by my knowledge let God be 
glorified.” 

The great preacher’s proficiency in 
almost all subjects was remark- 
able, and his sermons are full cf 
2 historical, classical, and scientific 
ve references, each of the minutest 
accuracy. Even that most con- 
servative of individuals, the 
British farmer, has been known on 
more than one occasion to re- 
mark that the preacher was 
better acquainted with the de- 
tails of agricultural science than 
he himself. Mr. Spurgeon was a genius, 
but a genius wholly sanctified to the 
service of God. Had he devoted him- 
self to literature, to science, to politics, 
his name to-day would have been em- 
blazoned upon the walls of the Temple of 





Mrs. James Spurgeon, Charles Haddon’s grandmother 
who had so much to do with his early training 

















The Life of Charles 


Fame: but, he loved the praise of God 
more than the praise of men, and like 
Paul preferred to count earthly glory 
as but dross, that he might preach the 
unsearchable riches of Christ to the multi- 
tude. 

In these days we hear much of heredity, 
and, rightly or wrongly, the -base pro- 
pensities of the vicious are attributed 
in a great measure to inherited ten- 
dencies. But if there be a heredity of 
evil, there must also be a heredity of 
good, and in the Spurgeon family we have 
a remarkable instance of the benefits 
resulting from godly parentage accom- 
panied by faithful religious tutelage. As 
far back as the family can be traced, 
the members of it have been noted for 
their piety and loyalty to Puritan truth, 
and for four successive generations at 
least the Spurgeons have filled the pulpit 
with manifest ability and spiritual success. 
Mr. Spurgeon himself was proud of his 
ancestry, and often expressed his grati- 
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(from a photograph) 


The House at Kelvedon, Essex, where Charles Haddon 

Spurgeon was born. The room in which the historic 

event took place is the one to which belongs the window 
on the right of the left door 
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(From a photograp’r) 


The Family Residence of the Spurgeon family at Hythe 
Hill, Colchester 
tude to God that he should have had 
grace to be the continuator of any of 
the virtues of his forbears. The family 
was of Dutch origin, tracing its descent 
to the exiles who found a refuge in 
this country from the persecution of the 
Duke of Alva in the Low Countries. 
One branch settled in Essex, and another 
in Norfolk, and in both cases, down to 
the present time, the Spurgeons have 
been characterised by a close adherence 
to evangelical doctrine and truth. In 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, 


at the same time as John Bunyan 
was lying in Bedford gaol, one Job 
Spurgeon was suffering for righteous- 
ness’ sake in Essex. He had attended 


a Nonconformist meeting in 1677, and, 
under the iniquitous Conventicle Act of 


Charles II., a distress was levied upon 
him and his goods were seized. Six years 


later for a similar offence he was sent to 
Chelmsford Gaol, where he remained for 
fifteen weeks, suffering severely from the 
intense cold, for no fire was allowed to him 
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in prison, and he had nothing better to 
sleep upon than a straw pallet. “I had 
far rather be descended,” said Mr. Spur- 
geon when speaking of this ancestor, who 
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(Bender and Lewis, photo, Croydon) 


The Rev. John Spurgeon, father of the great preacher. 
last photograph taken of the venerable minister 


was his great grandfather’s great grand- 
father ‘‘ from one who suffered for the faith, 
than bear the blood of all the emperors 
within my veins.”’ 

Charles Haddon Spurgeon was born on 
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June 19, 1834, in the little Essex village 
of Keivedon. The quaint old-fashioned 
cottage where he first saw the light is still 
standing, and has changed scarcely at all 

since that memorable day 

when it sheltered the tiny 

babe who was to _ be- 

come England’s greatest 
| preacher. Mr. Spurgeon 
| had no early recollection 
of the place, however ; for 
when he was but ten 
months old, his father, 
the Rev. John Spurgeon, 
removed to Colchester 
with his family, and six 
or eight months later the 
little boy was taken to 
live with his grandpar- 
ents at Stambourne. He 
remained there for nearly 
six years, and thus the 
responsibility for the lad’s 
earliest up-bringing de- 
volved upon his grand- 
father and grandmother, 
and his Aunt Anne, for all 
of whom he ever cherished 
the deepest affection. 
Even after the  boy’s 
return to the parental 
roof, the Rev. John Spur- 
geon’s duties took him so 
frequently away from 
home that the training of 
the family fell largely to 
the sainted mother; and 
this important duty, her 
husband declared, she ful- 
filled nobly with constant 
and prayerful thought. 
The Rev. John Spurgeon 
survived his son more 
than ten years. He passed 
away in June 1902 at the 
age of ninety-one, and 
to the last retained the 
vigour and energy for which the Spur- 
geons have been noted. Only the year 
before he died he personally raised, 
by sheer hard work, a hundred pounds 
for the Norwood church in which 





This was the 
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he was accustomed to worship. Not 
many men of ninety would have under- 
taken such a task; for the aged minister's 
plan was to invite subscriptions of a 





Charles Haddon Spurgeon’s mother 


sovereign, and to each donor he undertook 
to write an autograph letter of thanks. 
The Rev. James Spurgeon, grandfather 
of the great preacher, whose influence 
upon the lad in those early impressionable 
days must have been enormous, was a man 
of remarkable integrity, ability and kind- 


ness of heart. His grandson and he 
had many characteristics in common, 
and their preaching was very similar, 


as to both style and results, and also 
as to the estimation in which it was held 
by listeners. Wherever 
the minister of Stam- 
bourne Meeting House 
went, there souls were 
sure to be saved; and a 
devout working man once 
admirably summed up the 
preaching in the phrase: 
“It was always so experi- 
mental.”” Many persons 
told Charles Haddon Spur- 
geon in the years of his 
early success, that they 
had heard his grandfathér 
preach, and would run 
their shoes off their feet 
to hear another Spurgeon, 
and he himself declared 
that no earthly house 
XXXII-3 
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Haddon Spurgeon 


would ever accommodate a sounder or 
more useful ministry than that of his 
grandfather. 


‘ 


CHAPTER II 


EARLY CHILDHOOD 


To give anything like a consecutive story 
of Charles Haddon Spurgeon’s childhood 
is quite impossible, owing to the fragmen- 
tary character of the material at the 
disposal of a biographer. But from these 
fragments may be obtained, what is far 
more valuable and interesting than any 
dry chronological summary, a_ vivid 
picture of the wonderful child who set 
himself to fathom all the mysteries and 
solve all the puzzles that presented them- 
selves to him in his young life. Of the 
many stories told of those early days at 
Stambourne, it is, indeed, not always clear 
whether the incidents occurred during 
the first stay of five or six years, or in 
some of the many long holidays which the 
lad subsequently spent with his grand- 
father and grandmother. There no 
doubt, however, that it was during his 
first sojourn at Stambourne that the oft- 
recounted “ killing”’ of old Roads took 
place. Little Charles, not yet six years old, 
had witnessed the grief of the good old 
minister over the inconsistent conduct of 
one of his flock, a man who frequented the 
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Back view of the old meeting house at Stambourne 


(After a drawing made by Mr, Sturgeon when a boy) 
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village inn, drinking and smoking among 
ungodly companions. One day the boy 
astonished his grandfather by declaring, 
“Tl kill old Roads, that I will!”’ The 





Charles Spurgeon as a child of six reproving a backslider in the 


bar of the village inn at Stambourne 


pastor reproved the child, telling him that 
if he did anything wrong, he would be 
taken by the poli@e. But the child, very 
serious and very much in earnest, repeated 
that he would kill old Roads, though he 
would not do anything ‘wrong. The 
grandfather was puzzled, but he let the 
subject drop and it passed from his mind. 
Shortly afterwards, however, the child 
came into his grandfather’s room, saying, 
‘“‘T’ve killed old Roads, he’ll never grieve 
my dear grandpa any more.” 

‘“ My dear child,” said the old minister, 


in some alarm at the child‘s serious tone, 
“whatever have you done ?” 

“T haven’t been doing any harm, 
grandpa,” replied the boy. “I’ve been 
about the Lord’s work, that’s all.” 
And from the child - nothing 
further could be elicited. 

The mystery was cleared up 
by old Roads himself, who called 
upon the pastor, and with a 
shamefaced air told how he had 
been “ killed.”’ ‘‘ I was a-sitting 
in the public just having my 
pipe and mug of beer,” he said 
“when that child comes in—to 
think an old man like me should 
be took to task and reproved by a 
bit of achild like that! Well, he 
points at me with his finger just 
so, and says, ‘ What doest thou 
here, Elijah, sitting with the 
ungodly ? and you a member of 
a church and breaking your pas- 
tor’s heart. I’m ashamed of you! 
I wouldn’t break my pastor’s 
heart, I’m sure.’ And then he 
walks away. Well, I did feel 
angry; but I knew it was all true 
and I was guilty; so I put down 
my pipe and did not touch my 
beer, but hurried away to a 
lonely spot and cast myself down 
before the Lord confessing my 
sin and begging for forgiveness. 
And I do know and believe the 
Lord in mercy pardoned me; 
and now I’ve come to ask you to 
forgive me, and I’ll never grieve 
you any more, my dear pastor.”’ 
It was Charles Haddon Spurgeon’s first 
sermon, and was attended with the won- 
derful success which resulted from his 


_great efforts in after life. The backslider’s 


restoration was evidently genuine and 
lasting, for Mr. Houchin, the Rev. James 
Spurgeon’s successor at Stambourne, 
declared many years afterwards that 
Thomas Roads was ‘an earnest and 
zealous Christian, striving to be use- 
ful in every way possible to him, 
especially in the prayer meetings and 
among the young people; opening his 
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for Christian conversation and 
prayer.” 

Such an action on the part of so young 
a child gave manifest token of unusual 
precocity, and of a mind cast in deeply 
religious lines. No doubt the : boy’s 
association with people so much his elders, 
whose lives were devoted entirely to 
Christian service, had a vast deal to do 
with his rapid development and his serious 
attachment to sacred matters. We can 
hear nothing of youthful playmates 
during those first six years or so that he 
spent with his grandparents. He was 
thrown to a great extent upon his own 
resources, and his mind worked rapidly 
in solving the problems that presented 
themselves. 

The boy was an omnivorous reader from 
his childhood. His father declared that 
he did nothing else all his time but busy 
himself with books. Nothing could 
entice the boy from his studies, and his 
wonderful memory retained what he read, 
so that he had something to say on almost 
every subject. And the books he read 
were good books. True on one occasion 
a friend lent him a work entitled “‘ Spanish 
Bullfights,”’ and his parents punished him 
for reading it. But the boy told one of his 
sisters shortly afterwards that he thought 
it was yery right he should have been 
punished. ‘I should like to forget even 
the half I read in that book,” he said “‘ but 
I cannot, it sticks to me like glue! Bad 
books are terrible things.’ At Stam- 
bourne there was a little dark room, 
where the window had been blocked up 
on account of the old window-tax. But 
the chamber was full of venerable theo- 
logical works by Puritan divines, and the 
young boy would often steal up to the 
room and get therefrom a ponderous 
volume almost too large for him to carry 
to the living room of the house. But he 
would manage the task somehow, and 
then sitting on the floor would silently 
read by the light of the fire, for candles 
were expensive luxuries in those days 


house 


and his grandfather monopolised the 
flickering rushlight in the preparation 


It was at Stambourne 


of his sermons. 
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that the boy made the acquaintance of 
those old classics Foxe’s “Book of Martyrs” 
and Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ from 
his early memory of which he over and 
over again used telling illustrations. 
Indeed the whole of his experiences in the 
home of his grandparents were vividly 
impressed upon his mind through life, and 
provided him with illustrations innumer- 
able in his public discourses and written 
works. ‘“‘Sermons in Candles,” for instance, 
is very largely made up of incidents and 
facts that came before his notice as a boy 
in the old Essex manse. 

It was his visits to Stambourne that 
familiarised young Charles Spurgeon with 
the sight of the foxhounds in full cry 
after Reynard. The dogs, the red coats 
of the huntsmen, the horn-blowing, and 
the hue-and-cry generally constituted his 
boyish seventh heaven, his climax of 
delight. The coming of the hounds was 
always a time of wild excitement at Stam- 
bourne, and many of the humbler folk 
would join in the chase, following the hunt 
on foot over ditch and hedge, through 
field and farm, and one who never missed 
this delight was young Spurgeon. He 
always declared as a boy, on being 
asked what profession he would like to 
adopt when he grew up, that he would 
prefer being a huntsman to anything 
else in the wide world. His ardour for 
the chase, however, was somewhat damped 
by an incident that occurred when he had 
once been sent upon anerrand. Returning 
with a basket containing a pound of tea, 
a quarter-of-a-pound of mustard and three 
pounds of rice, he caught sight of the 
hounds, and at once set off in pursuit 
over hedge and ditch. His excitement 
made the boy quite forget his purchases, 
and when at last he reached home, ail 
the goods were found to be mixed im an 
inextricable mass. The lesson learnt on 
that occasion, Mr. Spurgeon has left on 
record, proved very useful to him as a 
preacher of the Gospel. ‘‘ I have under- 
stood the necessity of packing up my 
subjects in good stout parcels, bound 
round with the thread of my discourse; 
and this makes me keep to firstly, secondly 
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and thirdly, however unfashionable that 
method may now be. People will not 
drink mustardy tea, nor will they enjoy 
muddled up sermons in which they cannot 
tell head from tail.” 

The lad’s hunting experiences, prove 
that with all his love of books and de- 
votion to study, he was by no means a 
“prig,”’ who looked with contempt upon 
the healthy amusements of other boys 
of his age. Indeed, despite his serious- 
ness, he was full of fun.. It was no un- 
common joke for him and others to scoop 
out a turnip, cut eyes and nose in the 
shell and then placing a lighted candle 
inside, to scare youngsters and country 
bumpkins, under the impression that a 
ghost was in the way. After he went to 
school, too, at Maidstone, he often played 
practical jokes on new boys. One piece 
of mischief was to lead the lads to a jar 
of ammonia which stood in a certain cup- 
board, and persuade them to take a 
good hard sniff. The practice had to be 
abandoned however, after one boy, pro- 
abably weaker than most, fell down in 
a dead faint, overcome by the ammonia. 


CHAPTER III 


SCHOOLDAYS 


WE are not told what the feelings of 
young Charles Spurgeon were on his 
return to the parental home. By this 
time there were a number of brothers and 
sisters, and Charles at once became their 
leader, and a kind of second father. He 
prayed with them and often preached 
little sermons or gave spirited addresses 
to the juvenile congregation. He brought 
with him from Stambourne his love for 
books; and at once set about putting neat 
covers upon those volumes which had 
become dilapidated through use or age, 
numbered them and organised a home 
library, making one of his sisters librarian. 
He would recite to the children the 
many hymns his grandfather had taught 
him, and a particular favourite was the one 
in which occurs the verse : 


‘* Now will I tell to sinners round, 
What a dear Saviour I have found ; 
I’ll point to Thy redeeming blood, 
And say, Behold the way to God,” 
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The present meeting house at Stambourne 




















because at the words “I'll point” the 
boy would solemnly raise his finger and 
point upward. At this time too he 
wrote a little book called ‘“ Passing 
Events,” containing an article and an 
original poem, and he also compiled a 
manuscript magazine to which he gave 
the title “Scraps of Missionary News.” 
Another of these early literary and edi- 
torial efforts was the ‘“‘ Juvenile Maga- 
zine,” a little book of sixteen pages, one 
copy at least of which is still in exis- 
tence. In this the boy lamented that 
some of his friends appeared to be falling 
from grace, and he reminded his readers 
that certain prayer meetings were to be 
held, urging upon them the value and 
importance of supplicating the Throne 
of Grace. Such was the lad as he first 
became known to his brothers and sisters. 
His grandfather had trained him well, 
and he was not only devout and loving, 
but was a model child in the respect and 
reverence which he showed for his parents. 
One precept of the aged minister at Stam- 
bourne, however, led the boy into trouble. 
His grandfather had impressed upon him 
to do always that which he believed to 
be right, no matter what the conse- 
quences might be. It was the curious 
custom at Stambourne meeting-house 
to repeat the last line of every verse that 
was sung; and so when Charles returned 
to Colchester, and attended his father’s 
chapel, he continued the practice whether 
the congregation did so or not. The lad’s 
voice was penetrating even then, and the 
sensation in chapel when it was heard 
singing the last lines over a second time, 
can be imagined. A good deal of punish- 
ment was necessary before he could be 
convinced that he must do as his parents 
directed, and not, in that case, as his 
grandfather did. 

The first school that Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon attended savas conducted by 
a lady named Mrs. Cook. He was un- 
doubtedly the smartest pupil she ever 
had, and soon learnt all that was to be 
known there; so, after a short course, his 
parents decided to send him to a more 
advanced school, kept by Mr, Henry Lewis, 
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of Colchester. It was while under the 
tuition of Mrs. Cook that young Spurgeon 
contracted his first and last debt. He 
needed a stick of slate pencil and, having 
no money, obtained the pencil on trust from 
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A facsimile page of the ‘Juvenile Magazine” which 
Charles Spurgeon as a boy produced for the benefit of 
his brothers and sisters 


a little general shop hard by the school. 
But Charles’s father, by some occult 
means, got to hear of the transaction, 
and when the boy arrived home rebuked 
him severely, likening a debtor to a thief. 
So vivid was the picture he drew of a boy 
who, having owed a farthing, might one 
day owe a hundred pounds and get into 
prison, disgracing his family, that Charles 
then and there determined never again 
to get into debt. After the reproof he 
was marched off to the shop to pay the 
farthing, crying bitterly all down the 
street because he was so ashamed of 
himself, and believed every one he met 
looked with contempt upon the youthful 
debtor, The story is told in “* John Plough- 
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man’s Talk” with many pithy comments 
thereon, and the parental warnings against 
debt are repeated. ‘‘ Ever since that early 
sickening,’ wrote Mr. Spurgeon, “‘ I have 
hated debt as Luther hated the Pope ” 
While attending this old dame’s school, 
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The Rey. Richard Knill, whose prophecy respecting 
Charles Spurgeon was literally fulfilled 


Charles Spurgeon’s brother James suf- 
fered from weak ankles, which caused 
him to fall down frequently, and the mud 
and dirt upon his clothes led to trouble 
at home. At last the father, thinking 
to cure the child of what he believed 
was only carelessness, threatened to punish 
him every time he showed any signs of 
having been upon the ground. From that 
day he seemed cured, and it was only when 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon “had himself 
got sons grown to manhood that he 
offered: an. explanation to his father 
which .put' a different .complexion upon 
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the “punishment cure.” It transpired 
that James had many a tumble after the 
threat had been made; but young Charles, 
in order that his brother might not be 
punished, used to wash his knees and 
brush his clothes to remove all dirt. 

At Mr. Lewis’s establishment, 
which was a good middle-class classi- 
cal and commercial school, the boy 
soon worked his way to the head of 
the class. He received a prize and 
was praised by the master. But 
suddenly he went to the bottom 
with the same rapidity as he had 
previously reached the top. For 
some time the teacher could not 
understand this falling off, but at 
last it dawned upon him that perhaps 
the position of the fire had some- 
thing to do with the matter. The 
warm place in the room had hitherto 
been at the bottom of the class, but 
the positions were reversed, and it 
was not long before Charles had 
again worked his way to the head. 

The lad used to spend his summer 
holidays at this period with his 
grandparents at Stambourne and it 
was during a visit in his tenth 
year that the. Rev. Richard Knill 
_z made his wonderful prophecy con- 


Spurgeon. The story is so remark- 
able that it might well be doubted 
were it not told by Mr. Spurgeon 
himself, and confirmed by a letter of 
Mr. Knill. In 1844 this minister, while 
journeying from place to place, hold- 
ing meetings on behalf of the London 
Missionary Society, went to Stambourne. 
and stayed with the Rev. James Spurgeon. 
He took a fancy to the young boy, and, 
rousing him at six o’clock one morning, 
asked him to come into the manse garden. 
The lad went, and Mr. Knill leading him 
to a secluded arbour told him of the love 
of Jesus, and of the blessedness of trusting 
Him in childhood. He knelt down in 
the arbour and prayed for Charles 
Spurgeon, with his arms round the 
boy’s neck. For three successive days 
this scene was repeated, and made a 
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great and lasting impression upon the 
little lad. On the morning of his depar- 
ture, while all the family was gathered 
for worship, Mr. Knill took the boy on 
his knee, and said, ‘“ This child will, 
one day, preach the Gospel, and he will 
preach it to great multitudes. I am per- 
suaded that he will preach in the chapel of 
Rowland Hill.” He spoke solemnly, and 
adjured those present to witness what he 
said. Then he gave the lad sixpence, 
and made him promise that when he 
preached in Rowland Hill’s chapel he 
would let that hymn of Cowper’s ‘ God 
moves in a mysterious way, His wonders 
to perform” be sung. What a promise 
from a child! And yet every word that 
the good minister had said came true 
in due course, and when Mr. Spurgeon 
preached in Surrey Chapel the hymn 
was sung. Later, he preached in Row- 
land Hill’s other chapel at Wotton- 
under-Edge, and here too the memorable 
hymn was sung. Years after the inci- 
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dent at Stambourne, when Mr. Spurgeon 
had become famous, he went to Chester 
and preached for Mr. Knill himself. 
After learning all that was to be learnt 
at Mr. Lewis’s school, Charles, now 
fourteen years of age, was sent with his 
brother James to All Saints’ Agricul- 
tural College, Maidstone (now known 
as St. Augustine’s), to. complete his 
schooling. This was a Church of Eng- 
land institution, and three clergyme 
used to visit it in turns to impart religious 
instruction to the scholars. Not long 
after Charles had entered the college, a 
boy, being questioned as to the number 
of sacraments according to Anglican 
belief, replied, ‘‘ seven,’ and when asked 
to think again, answered,‘‘ Oh, sir, there 
is the one they take at the haltar!” 
Young Spurgeon’s sense of humour was 
excited, and he could not refrain from 
calling out, ‘‘ That’s hanging, I should 
think,” a suggestion that raised a smile to 
the clergyman’s countenance, but drew 
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St. Augustine's College, Maidstone, a Church of England Institution where Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
finjshed his schooling b: fore becoming an usher 
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forth a reprimand for the interruptor. 
Charles’s uncle was a master at this school, 
and he was greatly offended on one occa- 
sion at his nephew correcting an arith- 
metical error of his before the whole 
class. He declared that it was derogatory 
to his dignity, but Charles maintained 
that it would not have been right to let 
the mistake pass. ‘I think after that 
incident,” said Mr. Spurgeon, “‘ he judged 
that I could employ my time to the great- 
est advantage by taking my books and 
studying by myself beneath an old oak- 
tree by the river Medway.” So far 
advanced was the lad indeed in mathe- 
matics that his uncle, who had been 
commissioned by a certain insurance 
society to compile life tables for it, handed 
the work over to the boy; and at the 
present day the tables which he calcu- 
lated are in use in the Society’s office 
in London. 

From Maidstone Charles Spurgeon 
passed to Newmarket, where he became 
an articled pupil to assist in the school 
of one John Swindell. 

His character at this time is best de- 
scribed in the words of Professor J. D. 
Everett, F.R.S., of Queen’s College, Bel- 
fast, who was an assistant with Mr. 
Spurgeon in the same school. ‘‘ We 


boarded in the same house,” he says, 
“occupied the same bedroom, took our 
walks together, discussed our common 
grievances, and were the best of friends. 
He was a keen observer of men and 
manners, and very shrewd in his judg- 
ments. He enjoyed a joke but was 
earnest, hard-working and strictly con- 
scientious. He had a wonderful memory 
for passages of oratory which he admired, 
and used to pour forth to me with great 
gusto in our walks long screeds from 
open-air addresses of a very rousing 
description which he had heard delivered 
at Colchester Fair, by the Congregational 
minister, Mr. Davids. His imagination 
had evidently been greatly impressed by 
these services at which, by-the-by, his 
father was selected to give out the 
hymns on account of the loudness of 
his voice—a quality which would appear 
to have run in the family, but which had 
not at that time shown itself in my 
young friend. I have also heard him 
recite long passages from Bunyan’s 
‘Grace Abounding.”” He was a delight- 
ful companion, cheerful and sympathetic ; 
a good listener as well as a good talker. 
And he was not cast in a common con- 
ventional mould but had a strong cha- 
racter of his own.” 


(To be continued.) 

















By D. 

FIRST 

N presenting these series of ‘“ Favourite 
Texts” to the readers of the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE, the first duty of the writer 

is to express his great indebtedness 
and most sincere thanks to all who have so 
kindly and responded to his 
request. Only by their generous CO-opera- 
tion, it is superfluous to say, has it been 
possible to attain tie object he had in view. 
And when it is remembered that one of 
the penalties of fame, the inevitable conse- 
qrience of occupying an eminent position, is 
to suffer many and varied demands made 
more or less incessantly upon their leisure, 
the kindness which has prompted so many 


graciously 


welcome responses, and which the writer 
would now gratefully acknowledge, is thereby 
the more marked, as it certainly is the more 
appreciated, 

‘To those who, for various reasons, have 
not responded with texts, thanks are also due 
for prompt and courteous replies. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
replied that he is “not aware of having any 
favourite text.” For the same reason 
Eminence Cardinal Vaughan was unable to 
contribute a text, having “the same veneration 
and love for Holy Scripture in whatever part 
of the Bible it may be found.” 

Earl Roberts could not comply with the 
request “ owing to the pressure of his official 
work at the present time.” His Grace the 
Archbishop of York because “ it is against 
his rule ever to contribute to periodical 
literature.” 

The Marquis of Northampton replied : “ I 
should find it very difficult to choose any 
particular text as my favourite. 
so many that one loves, and each varying 
condition of mind clings to one which helps 
most at that particular moment.” 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s reply: “ All texts are 
good, and I am unwilling to make selections ” 
—represents in substance those 
from his Grace the Duke of Argyll, the 
Reverends Dr. Alexander McLaren, Principal 
A. M. Fairbairn, Rev. Thomas Spurgeon and 


his 


There are 


received 


others. 


Some Favourite Texts of Famous People 


Loinaz 


SERIES 


The late Queen Victoria’s favourite texts. 
Lord Ronald honoured 
with her Majesty’s friendship, writes in his 
new volume, “Old Diaries,” 1881-91: 
“One very pretty and kind trait of the 
(Jueen’s invariable kindness I must mention. 
Just before coming into the hospital I sent 
off to the Marquis of Lorne a little pocket 
Bible that I have had by me some time, and 
asked him to beg the Queen to write in it 
her favourite text. I knew the Queen’s 
favourite hymn was ‘ Lead, Kindly Light,’ 
and was curious to know what her favourite 
text or chapter might be. In a short time 
I got ihe little book back, with a letter from 
Lorne, dated Osborne, August 2. In it 
writes: ‘I asked the Queen before chapel to 
put something in your book, and she said 
what lixed the text about 
Charity or Love ; this was just as we were 
walking towards the church. ‘The Bishop of 
Ripon (Boyd Carpenter) preached, and lo 
and behold, the text was exactly that of 
which the Queen had just spoken. The 
coincidence was very odd, and she was much 
struck by it.’ So that the Queen’s writing 
on the fly-leaf of this little Bible must have 
been written,” continues Lord 
the afternoon of August 2, my birthday. 
‘Love suffereth long and is_ kind. 
faileth not. V.R.I., 1891. 
and 8.’” 

Lord Avebury (Sir John Lubbock) writes : 
“ As requested I send a few of my favourite 
texts, to which I should add the whole of 
the Sermon on the Mount.” 

His lordship’s “ Keep 
innocency, and take heed unto the thing that 
is right ; for this shall bring a man _ peace at 
the last.” “This commandment which I 
command thee this day, it is not hidden 
from thee, neither is it far off. 
heaven, that thou shouldest 


Gower, who was 


he 


she best was 


Ronald, “ on 


Love 
1 Cor. xiii. 4 


selections are: 


It is not ia 
say, who shall 
go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto us, 
that we may hear it and do it? Neither is 
it beyond the sea, that thou shouldest say, 
who shall go over the sea for us, and bring 
it unto us, that we may hear it, and do it? 
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But the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy 
mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest do 


” 


it.” Deut. xxx. 11-14. From 1 Cor. xiii. : 
“Charity suffereth long, and is kind ; charity 
envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself ; 
doth not behave itself unseemly ; seeketh not 
her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no 
evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth ; beareth all things, believeth all 
things; hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. Charity never faileth. . Now 
abideth faith, hope, charity, these three ; but 
the greatest of these is charity.” 

Dean Farrar: “My favourite text is 
‘God is Love,’” 1 John iv. 8. 

“An invaluable prayer: ‘Teach me to 
do the things which pleaseth Thee, for ‘Thou 
art my God; let thy Holy Spirit lead me 
into the path of righteousness.’ ” 

The Dean once narrated the following 
incident: ‘In the Indian Mutiny a little 
party of English fugitives were trying to 
escape from their foes. Starving, surrounded 
by savage enemies, their one comfort came 
from a single scrap of printed paper wrapped 
about some native medicine which had been 
brought to them. It happened to be a leaf 
of the book of the prophet Isaiah, and this 


’ 


was the message which came to these 
sufferers from heathen hands: ‘ Awake, 


awake, put on thy strength, O arm of the 
Lord, as in the ancient days. Art thou 
not it which hath dried the sea. . . . that 
hath made the depths of the sea a way for 
the ransomed to pass over? ‘Therefore the 
redeemed of the Lord shall return, and come 
with singing unto Zion . they shall 
obtain gladness and _ joy. keen: I, 
am he that comforteth you: who art thou 
that thou shouldest be afraid of a man that 
shall die . . . and forgettest the Lord thy 
maker . and hast feared every day 
because of the fury of the oppressor, as if he 
were ready to destroy? . . . But I am the 
Lord thy God . . . I have put my words in 
thy mouth, ard I have covered Thee in the 
shadow of mine hand.’ Isa. li. g-16. ‘The 
one thing that sustained them, the one 
thing that enabled them to struggle through 
the rest of those terrible sufferings were these 
few words on that fragment of paper.” 
Count Leo Tolstoy: ‘Seek ye first the 


Kingdom of God, and His righteousness ; 
and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” Matt. vi. 33. 

Mrs. C. H. Spurgeon: ‘ You have set 
me a very difficult task, for I have so many 
favourite texts that I find it almost impossi- 
ble to say which of them has the chief place 
in my heart. As, however, I have written 
short ‘ Personal Notes’ on some portions of 
God’s Word which have been very precious 
in my long experience of sorrow and suffer- 
ing, I send two of these, hoping you may 
find something to serve your purpose. If 
they do carry a message to some heart, I 
shall be abundantly happy and rewarded.” 

“« He that spared not His own Son 
how shall He not with Him also freely give 
us all things?’ Rom. viii. 32. ... He 
gave His most precious treasure; could He 
withhold any lesser good from thee? He 
has given thee pounds, will He refuse thee 
pence? No! while faith is thus quickened 
into lively exercise by the Spirit of God, the 
cadences of exulting praise must ring out, 
clear and loud, ‘ How shall He not with 
Him also freely give us all things ?’” 

“«Not that we loved God, but that He 
loved us.’ 1 Johniv. to. ‘Not that we 
loved God.’ That is the sad wonder and 
mystery of our unrenewed life ; that is our 
greatest guilt and shame. ‘But that He 
loved us.’ Here is a blessed contrast ; here 
is the antidote for sin’s sting ; here is light 
after darkness, hope after despair, life after 
death. Lord, my soul flings itself on this 
glorious fact, this saving truth, as a drowning 
man seizes upon a life-belt thrown to him in 
the surging sea. If Thou dost love me, and 
lift me, I cannot perish. There is no question 


of sinking when Jesus saves, no fear of losing. 


life when He loves!” 

The Rev. F. B. Meyer: “It is difficult to 
select any special verses, but these have 
greatly helped me : 

“ Jer. i. 6, 7 (¢ Then said I, ah, Lord God ! 
behold, I cannot speak; for lama child. But 
the Lord said unto me, Say not, I am a child : 
for thou-shalt go to all that I shall send thee, 
and whatsoever I command thee thou shalt 
speak ’) in my boyhood emboldened me to 
enter the ministry of the Gospel.” 

“Jer. xv. 1g—21 (‘ Therefore thus saith 
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the Lord, If thou return, then will I bring 
thee again, and thou shalt stand befure me, 
and if thou take forth the precious from the 
vile, thou shalt be as my mouth .), has 
often comforted me, specially the promise, 
‘shalt be as my mouth,’ ” 

“Gen. xii. 1-3 (‘I will bless thee 
and thou shalt be a blessing, &c.’), enabled 
me as an heir by faith of Abraham to hope 
to be a blessing to the world, and specially 
to distant lands, by my books, &c. ” 

“Heb, villi. 5 (‘Who serve unto the 
example and shadow of heavenly things, as 
Moses was admonished of God when he was 
about to make the tabernacle ; for, See, saith 
He, that thou make all things according to the 
pattern showed thee in the Mount’) is seldom 
long out of my mind; for all life must be built 
on God’s ideal, to be effective; and when He 
gives the plan, He provides the material. 

“ Mark xi. 14, 25 (‘All things whatsoever 
ye pray and ask for, believe that ye have 
received them, and ye shall have them. 
And whensoever ye stand praying, forgive, 
if ye have ought against any one; that your 
Father also which is in heaven may forgive 
you your trespasses ’) is invaluable in prayer. 

“ John vii. 37, 38 (‘ Jesus stood and cried, 
saying, If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me, and drink. He that believeth on 
me, as the Scripture saith, out of his belly 
shall flow rivers of living water ’) is specially 
comforting since I have turned fifty years of 
age, because I realise that God’s rivers don’t 
grow narrower and end ina marsh, but get 
deeper and broader till they meet the sea.” 

Lieut.-General Sir Charles Warren : “ Asa 
child my father taught me to repeat every 
morning the fifteenth Pslam: ‘ Lord, who 
shall abide in thy tabernacle? Who shall abide 
in thy holy hill? He that walketh uprightly, 
and worketh righteousness,’ &c. That chapter 
is still with me at any time wherever I may 
be, and I should say that its possession at all 
times has been a blessing to me.” 

Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, author of “In 
His Steps,” &c. &c.: “I do not know that 
I have what might be called a favourite text 
or chapter in the Bible. But one that 
occurs to me oftener perhaps than any other 
is the command of Christ to Peter in the 
last chapter of John’s gospel: ‘What is that 
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to thee? follow thou me’ (John xxi. 22). 
This stands as a perpetual incentive to men 
to follow the personal commands of righteous- 
ness, regardless of what other men do or say, 
and regardless also of the consequences to 
one’s self ; and I do not know that there is 
greater need of such obedience in the world 
than at the present time.” 

Sir George Williams, founder and president 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association : 
“My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow me: and I give unto 
them eternal life; and they shall never perish, 
and no one shall snatch them out of my 
hand. My Father, which hath given them 
unto me, is greater than all; and no one is 
able to snatch them out of the Father’s hand. 
I and the Father are one.” (John x. 27-30.) 

Miss Mary E. Wilkins, the well-known 
American authoress : “ Until we all come in 
the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.” (Ephesians iv. 13.) 

The Rev. Prebendary H. W. Webb-Peploe : 
“ A very large number of texts have been, in 
my lifetime, of special service to me, through 
the goodness of God; but if I have to choose 
one out of the whole Book which has been 
of special help to me, I should mention the 
words in 2 Corinthians xii. 9 : ‘ My grace is 
sufficient for thee,’ which were made by God’s 
mercy, at a time of special trial, a blessing of 
remarkable force to my soul. It is now nearly 
thirty years since this message was given 
to me.” 

“It had pleased God to remove my 
youngest child under circumstances of pe- 
culiar trial and pain, and I had just laid my 
little one’s body in the churchyard when, on 
returning home, I felt it my duty to preach 
to my people on the meaning of trial, and 
finding that this text was in the lesson for 
the following Sunday, I chose it as the 
Master’s message to them and myself ; but, 
on trying to prepare my notes, I found that 
in honesty I could not say that the worcs 
were true, and therefore knelt down and 
earnestly asked God to let his grace be 
sufficient me, and while I thus 
pleading I opened my eyes and saw a frame 
illuminated text, which my mother had given 


for was 
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me only a few days before, and which I had 
told my servant to place upon the wall during 
my absence at the holiday resort where my 
little one was taken away from us. I did 
not notice the text on returning home, but as 
I looked up and wiped my eyes, the words 
met my gaze, ‘My grace is sufficient for 
thee.’ In one moment the message came 
straight to my soul, as a rebuke for offering 
such a prayer as ‘Lord let thy grace be 
sufficient for me’ ; for the answer was almost 
as an audible voice, ‘ You fool, how dare you 
ask for that which is? God cannot make it 
any more sufficient than he has made it: 
get up and believe it, and you will find it 
true, because the Lord says it in the 
simplest way: ‘ My grace is (not shall be or 
may be) sufficient for thee.’ ” 

“* My,’ ‘is, and ‘thee’ were from that 
moment, I hope, indelibly fixed upon my 
heart; and I have, thank God, been trying 
to live in the reality of the message from 
that day forward to the present time. The 
lesson that came to me, and which I would 
convey to others, is, Never turn God’s facts 
into hopes or prayers, but simply use them 
as realities, and you will find them powerful 
as you believe them.” 

Sir Henry M. Stanley: “ At an early age 
I was impressed with the applicability of the 
verse, ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might ’ (Eccles. ix. 10)—that is 
with all thy might—to myself. It seemed to 
fit my own unconscious bent. Were it con 
ning a lesson, playing leap-frog, or tending 
sheep, my best power was exerted, not for 
the sake of gain or reward, but to satisfy a 
desire to excel, and the joy of doing it. 
When I reached maturity I found that only 
a small percentage of my fellow creatures 
strove to do anything worthy of their physical 
strength or brain power. It was a constant 
wonder to me, until long reflection taught me 
that it must be due to a lack of vitality, or 
insufficient motive. However, to those with 
whom I came in contact, or hoped to 
influence, I always quoted my favourite text 
on work, with a view to encourage and 
stimulate them, as sad experience has proved 
that the man who was indifferent to his work 
soon hated work of any kind, and infected 
others with his laziness.” 


Sir Henry has recounted the following 
remarkable experience which he had in 
Uganda, while on one of those marvellous 
expeditions in the Dark Continent, which won 
for him such world-wide fame and admiration: 

“ Janet Livingstone, sister of the great 
missionary, gave me a richly bound Bible. 
Not liking to risk it on a journey around the 
Victoria Nyanza, I asked my companion to 
lend me his somewhat torn and stained copy, 
and I sailed on my way to Uganda, little 
thinking what a revolution in Central Africa 
that Book would make. 

“We stayed in Uganda some time, and 
one morning during a levée the subject of 
religion was broached, and I happened to 
strike an emotional chord by making a casual 
reference to angels. King and chiefs were 
moved as one man to hear more about 
angels. My verbal descriptions of them 
were not sufficient. 

‘«<¢ But,’ said I, ‘I have a book with me 
which will tell you far better, not only what 
angels are, but what God and His blessed 
Son are like, to whom the angels are but 
ministering servants.’ 

“¢Fetch it!’ they cried eagerly. 
itnow! We will wait!’ 

“The book was brought, opened, and I 
read the tenth chapter of Ezekiel and the 
seventh chapter of Revelation, from the 
ninth verse to the end (translating, of course, 
into the native tongue), and as I read the 
eleventh and twelfth verses, (‘And all the 
angels stood round about the throne, and 
about the elders and the four beasts, and fell 
before the throne on their faces, and wor- 
shipped God, saying, Amen: Blessing, and 
glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and 
honour, and power, and might, be unto our 
God for ever and ever. Amen.’) you could 
have heard a pin drop. 

“When they heard the verse, ‘ They shall 
Lunger no more, neither thirst any more, 
neither shall the sun light on them, nor any 
heat,’ I had a presentiment that Uganda 
would eventually be won to Christ. I was 
not permitted to carry that Bible away. 
King Mtesa never forgot the wonderful 


‘Fetch 


words nor the startling effect they had on 
him and his chiefs. 
“ As I was turning away from his country 
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his messenger came and cried, ‘ The Book! 
Mtesa wants the Book!’ It was given to 
him. To-day Christians number many 
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thousands in Uganda. They have proved 


their faith at the stake, under the knobstick, 
and under torture till death.” 





C~RR_S 
A Samoan Chief 


By Annette Calthrop 


“WTS a real boon for a_benighted 
visitor in Beckwell to have the run 
of your library, Father Eustace. 
My literary resources in the place 

have hitherto been very limited, and my 

uncle’s bookshelves at the Hall leave much 
to be desired.” 

From a low basket-chair, which he had 
drawn to the study fire, the priest looked 
up at the pleasant, clever face which was 
gazing with the eager intentness of a 
connoisseur at his cherished books. 

“It’s a real boon for me to see you here,” 
he responded, heartily. ‘‘ I have been at 
Beckwell some months, and I was, as 
perhaps you know, the first Roman 
Catholic priest sent to the place since pre- 
Reformation days. Some of the in- 
habitants resent my presence, apparently. 
If the Vicar chances to meet me in the 
street he passes, like the Priest and the 
Levite, on the other side. And the Squire, 
your uncle, affects, under similar cir- 
cumstances, to be unaware of my vicinity 
or my existence. My own congregation 
are good people—first-rate people—but 
they belong, exclusively, to the unedu- 
cated masses, and, till you dropped from 
the skies into the Hall, I felt not a little 
lonely.” 

Father Eustace spoke feelingly. He 
was a man of good birth and of exceptional 
culture. With the intellectual side of 
his nature his Beckwell flock—consisting 
of a few artillerymen, some Irish families, 
and one or two Italian workmen—had 
little in common. Social intercourse with 
his equals had been denied him, until Jack 
Hemmington, nephew and heir of the 
Squire of the same name, appeared on a 
visit to the Hall. Hemmington’s gifts 
and acquirements were considerable ; he 








had travelled extensively and intelligently, 
and was the author of some half-dozen 
well-known works of fiction. And he had 
barely arrived in Beckwell when he pro-, 
ceeded to make acquaintance—not to say 
friends—with the priest and his books. 

“Oh, bother the vicar! and bother my 
uncle too, for that matter, though he’s the 
dearest of old fellows when you once come 
to know him. You religious people are 
all alike—all incorrigibly prejudiced and 
self-assertive.”’ 

The priest laughed. “We show you 
our worst side, | suppose—more’s the 
pity. Do you see any book of mine which 
you care to borrow? My library, such 
as it is, is strongest in theological works, 
and perhaps you don’t care for theology.” 

“Dear me, yes, I do care. Theology 
seems to me an intensely interesting 
science, albeit some people fight over it, 
and others—a fairly large class, unless 
I’m mistaken—confuse it with religion. 
But I’m not in the mood for its study 
just now, thanks.’”’ Hemmington’s quick 
eyes surveyed the rows of volumes—the 
theological treatises, standing grimly side 
by side—a very army, offensive and 
defensive—the poets in brighter array— 
the novels, with here and there a gap in 
their ranks, where an old favourite had 
been taken down for perusal. ‘‘ You are 
well off for fiction, and need never be dull, 
even though my uncle and the vicar doom 
you to seclusion. That set of Robert 
Louis Stevenson is complete, I see.” 

“Yes; he is pleasant reading after a 
day of disappointing work, and sunless 
weather, and general depression. I ques- 
tion whether, in this new century now 
upon us, lovers of good literature will look 
upon his like again.” 
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Hemmington sighed. * “ I knew Steven- 
son well,” he said, ‘‘ and, in common with 
all his friends, I loved him. For weeks at 
a time I have stayed at that romantic 
home of his at Samoa, in the Pacific.”’ 

Sobered by memories which pressed 
in upon him as he spoke, Hemmington 
reached down a small volume from the 
shelves—touching it gently, almost caress- 
ingly—and sank down into a chair opposite 
the priest on the hearth. It was a cold 
day. Rime frost hung in feathery festoons 
upon the trees in Father Eustace’s little 
garden. The study fire burned brightly. 

“Tl tell you, if you care to hear it, 
a story which Stevenson himself told me,” 
said Hemmington, actuated by a swift 
impulse or a subtle association of ideas. 
“Nay, I'll tell it, whether you care to 
hear it or not. It took strong hold of my 
imagination at the time, and it is vividly 
present to my mind now; I can’t forget 
it. At least it has the merit of being 
absolutely true, and it points a moral 
for these churlish, uncharitable Beckwell 
folk, who deny you the honour—a precious 
honour, truly !—of their acquaintance.” 

The speaker laid down—not without 
some show of care and reverence—the 
book in his hand. He clasped his hands 
across his knees and stared thoughtfully 
down into the glowing coals. Father 
Eustace glanced quickly towards a 
breviary on a table near. It would soon 
be time to say his office, but he had leisure 
as yet, and the stranger’s wrapt enthu- 
siastic face attracted him greatly. “ Fire 
ahead,” he said, good humouredly. 

‘At Samoa, in Stevenson’s time,” 
began Hemmington, his eyes still on the 
fire, “was a Presbyterian medical-mis- 
sionary, an upright, sincere, stern man, 
religious, after his lights, and about as 
narrow as the blade of a razor. Steven- 
son knew and respected, but he couldn't 
like him; there was no bond of sym- 
pathy between the two. Well, on a sud- 
den, the missionary—or so it seemed to 
Stevenson—changed. He became larger- 
hearted and broader-minded. Stevenson 
wondered and rejoiced. ‘It strikes me,’ 
he said one day, ‘ that you are an altered 


man.’ The missionary replied at once, 
‘Yes, | am changed. For years I have 
preached Christianity, but only the other 
day I learned what my sublime religion 
really meant.’ 

‘“““'Who was your teacher ?’ 

““A Samoan Chief. You know him 
probably ; he’s the man who lately lost 
three fingers on one hand.’ 

“Certainly I know him. But, man 
alive, the Chief isn’t a Christian.’ 

“““No, and probably he never will be. 
Nevertheless he taught me what Chris- 
tianity meant.’ Then, seeing that Steven- 
son looked puzzled, the missionary over- 
came, with an effort, his stiff, grim 
Presbyterian reserve, and related a strange 
experience. ‘The Chief’s wife,’ he said, 
“was, a short time ago, seriously ill. 
In his anxiety the husband sent for me. 
“Pray to your God,” he cried, in a passion 
of emotion, “‘ that my wife may recover.” 
As you know, my profession is medical 
as well as clerical, and my first glance at 
the patient told me that the case was 
hopeless. “I will pray,” I said, ‘ that 
your wife may have an easy departure, 
but I cannot pray that she may recover ; 
she is already dying.” 

“**Ts not your God strong enough 
to restore her ?”’ 

“““* Her restoration is not His will.’ 
My God is strong; I will pray to 
him.” nd as I bent over the sick woman 
and laid my finger on her pulse, the Chief 
left us to offer prayer and sacrifice to his 
idol, which, in some dim fashion, repre- 
sented to him the Father of humanity. 
Presently he returned. His left hand was 
maimed by his own act; he had cut off 
a finger in sacrifice to the idol.’ 

““““What of my wife ?’’ he asked. 
Again I told him, as compassion- 
ately as I was able, that the object of his 
love and sorrow was very near her end. 

““A second time the Chief left us; 
then he came back, having repeated the 
sacrifice and cut off another finger. 
I had still only the same report to give. 

‘“* After he went away the third time,’ 
pursued the missionary, ‘I suddenly 
found, to my utter bewilderment and 
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astonishment, that the patient’s pulse had 


become normal. In a moment the dis- 
tressing symptoms disappeared. With a 
long, low, grateful sigh of relief the poor 
woman sank into a quiet, refreshing sleep. 
The change seemed to me nothing short 
of miraculous. ‘‘ My report is a favour- 
able one at last,’ 1 exclaimed when the 
Chief reappeared for the third time, having 
again cut off a finger in sacrifice. ‘‘ Your 
God and my God—there is only one 
Supreme Power in all the universe—has 
heard the prayer which you addressed to 
Him, with less knowledge, but—as to my 
shame, I acknowledge—with greater faith, 
than I possess. He has accepted the 
sacrifice, offered in ignorance of the 
glorious fact that He needs not to be con- 
ciliated, but is very pitiful and plentiful 
in tender mercy.” ’ 

“Well,” said Hemmington, with an 
abrupt change of voice, “that’s all the 
story, as the missionary related it to 
Stevenson, and as Stevenson told it to 
me. The Presbyterian had been humbled, 
and humbled beneficially. He learned 
to respect the sincere religious sentiment 
which often underlies much that is gro- 
tesque, and much that is false and re- 
prehensible, in Pagan creeds. He learned, 
too, to deplore the weakness of his own 
faith, and to realise that it was rebuked 
by a Samoan pagan, of whom, till lately, 
he had thought with little appreciation. 
And he gained a nobler, wider conception 
of the Universal Spirit, who has revealed 
Himself to humanity under the name of 
Father, Whose love embraces all His 
children, and Whose tender mercies are 
over all His works.” 

There was silence, broken at last by the 
priest. 

“Your story is very interesting and 
touching,” he said. ‘“ You may think, 
perhaps, that I am falling into the narrow 
spirit which you implicitly condemn, but 
you must ’’—with a smile—‘ let me say 
that the Presbyterian missionary is ad- 
vancing along the line of Catholic theology. 
The Church teaches that all who are in 
good faith, all who act up to the light 
vouchsafed them, all who are earnest and 








sincere, however mistaken, belong— 
though they are entirely ignorant of the 
fact—to the one true Church, and are, 
therefore, in the way of salvation.”’ 

Heurmington smiled. 

‘“— wonder,” he said, “‘ whether that 
Pope who declared that outside the Church 
there is no salvation, understood his own 
dogma in the sense in which Roman 
Catholic teachers now interpret it. In 
any case it’s a pleasant thought that men 
so dissimilar as Stevenson, the Samoan 
Chief, a Roman Catholic priest, and an 
unorthodox loafer like myself are all 
beginning to grasp the fringe—we shall 
never reach more than the fringe—of 
that grand thought, the universal Father- 
hood of God, and the universal brother- 
hood of man, in the solidarity of the race.”’ 

He suddenly sprang to his feet. 

‘‘T have stayed an unconscionable time,” 
he exclaimed, tucking a precious volume 
under his arm. “And I have pre- 
sumptuously invaded your own domain, 
the pulpit. Please accept my apologies. 
The preaching fit doesn’t often seize, 
but when it does seize it overpowers me. 
My story has pointed its own moral, in 
accordance with my promise when I 
began it. It preaches charity, doesn’t 
it? When I next see my uncle, he shall 
hear the story. Look out for the result. 
It may be that he will put in an appear- 
ance to call on you, if you will be good 
enough to receive him after so long a 
delay. The vicar ’—with a merry laugh 
—‘is a harder nut to crack, but the 
Presbyterian’s experience may, in time, 


‘ 


who knows ?—operate on him too. Now 
I'm off. You have your eye on your 
breviary, and I won’t detain you. Oh, 


yes, of course I'll come again. Good-day. 
A thousand thanks for the book. Au 
vevowr.”” 

With a friendly nod Hemmington tcok 
his leave. 


NoTeE.-—The story, so far as it concerns the Sa- 
moan Chief, the Presbyterian, and Robert Louis 
It is here given on the 
authority of Archdeacon Wilberforce, who has 
related it, in public, and who was a personal friend 
of Stevenson, 


Stevenson, is a true one. 
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Workers 
Together 
with God 


Motio: “ He that watereth shall be watered also 
himself.”"—Prov. xi. 25. 




















The Editor of this department will be glad to receive from clergymen, ministers, and 
others, brief accounts of any interesting Christian, charitable, or philanthropic work 
which they may be assisting to carry on. Short anecdotes of recent occurrences in 
connection with the efforts of the workers are particularly acceptable. Whenever 
possible the contributions will be published; but it must be understood that re- 
muneration is not offered for this material. This department has been organised 
with a view of giving the hundreds of Christian workers throughout the country who 
are unknown beyond their own immediate neighbourhood, an opportunity of telling 
what they are doing; and it is hoped that many by reading these notes will get 
ideas to help them from the recorded efforts of others. We shall be glad to receive 








copies of any local church or parish magazines. } 


For the Suppression of bad Language 


N the announcement of the programme 
of the SuNDAY MAGAZINE for the 
coming year in our issue of last month 
we said : 

There is one abuse, one evil, which, it is 
impossible not to recognise, seems, instead 
of diminishing with the growth of educa- 
tion and the progress of enlightenment, 
to become yearly—almost daily—worse 
and worse. It is an evil which, though 
small in its individual offence, insidious 
in its beginnings, the outgrowth not of 
deliberate vice but of carelessness and lack 
of reproof, is none the less in the aggregate 
perhaps the worst and grossest fault in 
our national character to-day. It is, we 
believe, doing more harm to the individual 
character, and causing more obstruction to 
the growth of a higher and purer standard 
of life among all classes, than any other 
one thing, hardly excepting the vice of 
drunkenness itself. We fefer to the use of 
foul, profane, and obscene, language. 

It is not only in the slums of the large 
cities, but among a “ better ’”’ class of the 
population, and among the peasantry of 


the country as well, that this offence is 
XXXII—4 


growing, among old and young alike, ona 
scale which disgraces the nation. This is 
no mere matter of “sentiment.” It is a 
matter of practical urgency. The growth 
of such a vice with all its corrupting con- 


. comitants is not merely an offence to 


the ear; it is a disintegrating, destroying 
force working in the constitution of the 
people. And it must be stopped. 

The office of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
was the birthplace of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. It was 
in addition to his labours as editor of this 
Magazine that Mr. Benjamin Waugh 
started, and for some years carried on, the 
work which has now grown to be a power 
throughout all the civilised world. 

The SuNDAY MAGAZINE now steps 
forward and appeals to all its readers, all 
its friends, all lovers of purity and good 
living, all those who have the honour and 
the future of the British people at heart, 
to join in a new crusade. 

Of the reality of the need of such a move- 
ment as we had undertaken we had strik- 
ing evidence even before our call to action 
was in the hands of our readers. Others 
besides ourselves had become impressed 
with the greatness of this abuse and even 
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while our announcement was in type and 
on the Press, Dr. Greville Walpole, who is 
well known in connection with the Society 
for the Betterment of London and other 
public movements, was communicating 
firstly with his Majesty the King, and 
secondly with a number of persons promi- 
nent in all walks of life, inviting their 
sympathy with and co-operation in a 
similar crusade. Thus at the very outset 
we have. formed an unexpectedly strong 
ally in our work. For the purpose of mere 
effective and economical operation we have 
joiried forces with Dr. Walpole and his 
colleagues, and we now appeal to all our 
readers, all our friends, all friends of 
decency and cleanliness, and of the fair 
name of our people, to come also and join 
with us. 

The Organisation will be known as 
“‘The National Association for the Suppres- 
sion of Bad Language,” and a provisional 
constitution has been drawn up as follows : 


The National Association for the Suppres- 
sion of Bad Language has been formed 
for the purpose of grappling with one of 
the most common vices of the day—the 
growing use of profane and obscene lan- 
guage. Every one will agree that this vice 
is alarmingly on the increase, particularly 
among young people, and in public places, 
such as the streets, railway carriages, tram 
cars, omnibuses, recreation grounds, etc., 
and the fact that the rising generation 
pays little or no heed to the decencies of 
conversation, has come to be a public 
scandal, and a national disgrace. Small 
children may be heard at their play in the 
streets giving expression to language, 
which, even vicious men would have 
hesitated to use in public a quarter of a 
century ago. The scandal is confined 
to no particular class and to neither sex, 
for the girls of artisan families are as bad 
as the boys in this respect ; and although 
the character of the profanity and obscen- 
ity may vary, the youth of the upper class 
is as unrestrained in his conversation as 
the Board School boy. 

It is to combat this state of affairs that 
the National Association for the Suppres- 
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sion of Bad Language has been formed. 
People of both sexes and of all classes 
and creeds are eligible for membership 
and are heartily invited to join. 

The National Association for the Sup- 
pression of Bad Language will use every 
legitimate means for the achievement 
of its objects, viz.: The abolition of 
profane and obscene language in all 
public places in Great Britain and Ireland 
and the purification of private conversa- 
tion. All who are in sympathy with these 
objects are invited in the first place to 
become members of the Association by 
signing the pledge form to be obtained from 
this office, of which a copy is given below. 

The National Association for the Sup- 
pression of Bad Language will seek to 
abolish the use of profane and obscene 
language. 

I. In PuBLic: 


1. By rousing public opinion through 
the periodical press, etc. 

2. By getting put into force the exist- 
ing laws. 

3. By bringing pressure to bear upon 
private members of the House 
of Commons with a view of in- 
ducing them to prepare a bill 
in Parliament embodying more 
effective measures. 

4. By preparing a monster petition 
to the Home Secretary for the 
same purpose. 

5. By enlisting the sympathies of 
prominent people in all spheres 
of life. 

II. IN PRIVATE : 

1. By moral suasion. 

2. By rebuke. 

3. By instructing children in the evils 
of swearing and obscenity. 

4. By inducing owners of factories, 
workshops, offices, etc., heads of 
Government departments, club 
committees, officers in charge of 
barrack rooms, mess rooms, war- 
ships, etc., to exhibit printed 
notices forbidding swearing. 

To achieve these objects the co-opera- 
tion is earnestly solicited of the nobility, 

















clergymen and ministers, headmasters 
and teachers, barristers and _ solicitors, 
officers in the navy and army, medical 
men, employers of labour, heads of govern- 
ment departments, secretaries and other 
officials of men’s organisations of all kinds 
and boys’ brigades and other organisations 
of the young, parish workers, district 
visitors, Sunday School workers, etc. 

Pledge forms can be obtained from the 
office of the SuNDAY MaGAZINE at the 
nominal rate of twopence per dozen, 
including postage. Suitable literature for 
free distribution may also be obtained in 
the forms of leaflets, cards, etc., at a 
nominal cost. 

On receipt of a properly signed and 
attested pledge form, accompanied by two 
penny stamps, an artistically illuminated 
card of membership will be sent, and the 
signatory’s name enrolled in the register 
of members. Where workers among the 
young and others send in batches of signed 
pledge forms the cost of membership cards 
will be only eightpence for six. The 
charge is made simply to cover the bare 
cost of printing and postage. 

A section of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
each month will be devoted to the objects 
of the Association and correspondence is 
cordially invited. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE SUPPRESSION OF BAD 
LANGUAGE 


PLEDGE FORM 


I hereby declare myself to be in sym- 
pathy with the objects of the National 
Association for the Suppression of Bad 
Language, namely, the abolition of the 
use of profane and obscene language in 
public and private; and I promise not 
only to be an example by abstaining from 
the use of such language myself, but to 
discourage it in others, whenever I get 
opportunity. P 
A POC TTCT TIT T Tere 
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We shall be glad to hear from any one 
to whom the object of the Association 
appeals. We shall also be glad of sugges- 
tions, of expressions of sympathy, and, 
above all, of promises of co-operation in 
the work which, once started, will never 
be allowed to drop so long as the evil goes 
unremedied. We do not ask for con- 
tributions of money. If any such are 
sent to us, we pledge ourselves that they 
shall be used solely for the prosecution 
of the work. For the rest, while it is in its 
initial stages, all the expenses of 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF BAD LANGUAGE 


will be defrayed by the SUNDAY MaGa- 
ZINE. We shall not reject any financial 
assistance that is offered. We may before 
long be compelled to ask for it. But all we 
ask for now is the personal sympathy, 
moral support, and, where possible, the 
active co-operation of all who wish to see a 
great national abuse wiped out. 

Address communications respecting 
literature, membership cards, pledge forms 
etc., to the National Association for the 
Suppression of Bad Language office of the 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 15 Tavistock Street, 
London, W.C. The general offices of the 
Association are I Finsbury Circus, London, 
E.C., where Dr. Greville Walpole may be 
seen between the hours of Io and 5. 

The work has already received the 
gracious approval of his Majesty the King, 
Dr. Walpole having received the following 
letter : 

‘‘The King wishes all success to the 
work being undertaken by the National 
Association for the Suppression of Bad 
Language.” . 

Similar expressions of approval and 
encouragement have been received from 
the Bishop of London, the Cardinal, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, noblemen, clergy- 
men, ministers of all denominations, and 
also from many working men att women. 

It remains now for the readers of the 
SuNDAY MAGAZINE to come forward them- 
selves to help us and to enlist the assistance 
ofjall their friends in the cause. It isa 
cause worth working for, 
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Pulpit given by a Working Man 

St, ANDREW’s Church, Lambeth, has 
recently received as a gift a magnificent 
new pulpit of Caen stone, with marble 
panels and columns. The donor was a 
working-man communicant of the church, 
who told the Vicar, the Rev. G. Robinson 
Lees, B.A., that he wished to show his 
gratitude to God for a happy and pros- 
perous year and for blessings received. 
With a view,oi ‘doing’ this practically he 
handed the Vicar £25 to be used as was 
thought fit, and it was decided that the 
money should go" towards the provision 
of a new pulpit. 

The cost of the structure, however, was 
£30, and immediately he heard this the 
donor handed an additional {5 to the Vicar. 
The brass stand and rails and a small brass 
plate containing the words “A thank- 
offering, 1902,’ were subscribed for by 
other worshippers. The donor of the 





(Moore, photo, London) 


A stone and marble ‘pulpit, presented as a thank- 
offering to a London church by a”working man 


pulpit was very emphatic in declaring 
that his name was not to be made known, 
but the Vicar has explained that he “ earns 
his living by manual labour, pulls off his 
coat and rolls up his sleeves to do it.” 
The old pulpit has been sent to a poor 
church at Bagillt, North Wales. St. 
Andrew’s is one of the poorest parishes 
in London, but its congregation of working 
people are zealous and enthusiastic. It 
was recently decided that incandescent 
gas should be fitted in the church, and the 
whole of the labour necessary, beside that 
involved in some painting and gilding, 
was provided free of charge in their spare 
time by working men members of the 
congregation. A hundred and seventy 
communicants recently subscribed sums 
of threepence and upwards sufficient to 
buy a handsome Communion table and 
cover. 


The Moravian Missions 


IN a previous number of the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE we gave an account of the 
Moravian Missions, the oldest missions 
in the world, and of the Leper Hospital 
which is maintained outside the walls of 
Jerusalem. Most of the mission centres 
of this devoted body are self-supporting 
and it is only in times of stress, or when a 
forward movement is necessary, that help 
has to be rendered from home. 

At the present time the London Asso- 
ciation in aid of the Moravian Missions of 
which nine Anglican bishops are Vice- 
Presidents are appealing for funds in 
order that the work of the Moravians may 
not be hampered. For the General Fund 
at least {4000 a year is required to main- 
tain existing missions and a considerable 
sum is required to defray the cost of 
the new water supply and extend the: 
premises of the Leper Home at Jerusalem. 
In addition, {2000 is wanted annually 
for a time, until the Labrador Mission 
can be re-established on a self-supporting 
basis. 

The address of the London Association 
is 7 New Court, Lincoln’s. Inn Fields, 
London, W.C., and the Secretary is the 
Rev. W. Wetton Cox. 




















Curios of the Camera 


Solution of the November “ What-is-it ?” 


In our November issue we published the accompanying photograph and asked our readers 
to say what it was, promising, as usual, a prize of £5 to anybody who sent the correct 
answer, “or,” we said, “if more than one person is right we will divide that amount equally 


between them.” 


We gave no description of the object. 


What is it? 











What 


The Puzzle Editor goes hungry this 
month, so far as his standing dish of 
the “skin of a fresh haddock”’ is con- 
cerned : and if facts allowed him to say 
that the ‘‘ What-is-it?” really was a 
piece of the skin of a fresh haddock, he 
would chortle. But, ‘‘ Truth is great and 
shall prevail : ’ so he admits without more 
ado that ten competitors have correctly 
guessed that the annexed photograph 
represents a magnified portion of the 
metal tag of a lace. If we could draw 


hair-splitting distinctions between answers 
correct, 


that are the palm would 





is it? 


be awardedj to one which describes the 
picture as “an enlarged photograph of 
part of a black enamelled tin tag on the 
end of a mohair bootlace, showing two 
punched holes and the mohair passing 
through.” But the other nine graduate 
so finely from this elaborate exactitude 
of detail to a mere “ part of the metal tag 
of a shoe lace with two holes showing,” 
that they must all be placed together as 
winners, their names being: E. K. Soper, 
Devonshire Avenue, Beeston, Notts; 
H. Hersey, Woodfield, Great Malvern ; 
A. F. C. Pollard, 19 Porchester Gardens, 
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Yorks; J. B. Bessell, 41 Fleet Street, 
Torquay ; Miss A. Wightman, 95 Broom- 


wood Road, New Wandsworth; George 











Mohair bootlace, showing metal tags 


Findlay, St. Ronan’s Lea, Brailes, Ban- 
bury; James Youngson, 17 Caledonian 
Place, Aberdeen; J. E. Maitland, 10 
Chester Place, Hyde Park Square. London. 

The nearest approach to the winners 
was made, perhaps, in the guess of “‘ eyelet 
holes in boot or shoe,’’ but there were 
many others who hovered in the neigh- 
bourhood with “nails on the sole of a 
boot,” “ two buttons on a girl’s buttoned 
boots” (hazarded by a young boy), boot 
fasteners, clothes buttons, buckles, sleeve 
links, glove buttons, studclasps,. glove 
fasteners, andso on. While some realised 
that the dark discs in the picture are holes, 
and guessed ‘“‘keyholes of a watch,” 
“holes in a gas-burner,” “holes in a 
button,” or “holes in the edge of a 
picture card;”’ others regarded them as 


projections such as nail-heads under a 
chair, or hat-pins ina lady’s hat, and quite 
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London, W; Ernest E. Barks, 10 Crom- 
well Street, Imperial Park, Beeston, Notts ; 
Miss May Trigley, Market Place, Pickering, 


a number plumped for the heads of black 
pins stuck in a paper. The inevitable 
“indentations on a thimble,’ conclude 
this section; and only two answers in 
what we may call the “ drapery depart- 
ment ’’ call for notice. One of these pre- 
sumes that the picture represents “a 
bit of insertion,’ and the other 
offers the amazing alternative of “a 
coloured border on the edge of a white 
woollen woman’s petticoat, or on the 
edge of theleg of awhite woolwoman’s”’ 
other under-garments. Never having 
encountered a white woollen woman in 
the flesh, or rather in the wool, this 
puzzled puzzle editor cannot presume 
to say whether she would decorate the 
edges of her underclothing with boot- 
lace tags or not : so he lets it pass. 

Three competitors opine that the 
picture represents a pair of opera 
glasses, and no fewer than nine see in 
it a ring with two jewels, some favour- 
ing diamonds and others rubies. Two 
guess “ fireworks,’ and one specialises 
upon “two small Catherine wheels 
just after they have been lighted ’’— 
meaning, we may presume, during 
that period of seemingly aimless fizzle 
in which the cheap firework pretends 
that it is not “going off” at all, 
thus tempting you to give it a twirl and 
burn your fingers. 

In the vegetable kingdom sections of 
pea-pods, French beans, orange, lemon, 
and pomegranate all have their supporters, 
while knots in wood and opened fruits 
of horse chestnut are also hazarded ; but 
animals are much more prolifiic. Two 
dogs’ heads, two whole dogs, and two 
puppies are all guesses; as are two kittens, 
two cats, one cat, and two cat’s eyes. 
One detailed conjecture is ‘‘two kittens 
lying in the sun, one curled up and the 
other with a ribbon round its _ neck, 
looking towards its neighbour.’’ Another 
holds that ‘‘ it is two black cats curled up 
exact in front,” and a third competitor 
writes : “‘ I come to think that by the look 
Of ititis acat.”’ oe beg, 

Cat, however, it is not; nor_is it, as 
others suppose, either a fox, or a tiger, or 
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crab’s eyes. Nor is it even “ the frontal 
eyes of Salticus, the jumping spider.” 
And this brings us with a jump to the 
“any other class’ of competitors. One 
oracularly states that ‘two culvert 
drain pipes after snowstorm appear 
as cats’ faces,’’ and another pins his faith 
to “the fronts of two Lancashire boilers 
taken through steam.”’ The same idea of 
blurring steam may have suggested the 
guess of ‘‘ a motor-car going at full speed ” 
and ‘‘a view of the Twopenny Tube ; ”’ 
though the writer qualifies the latter with 
a postscript : ‘‘ My sister says for certain 
that it is two niggers looking over the 
garden wall on a misty day.” Somé one 
else’s sister also suggests “‘ the heads of 
two negroes ”’ on her own account ; while 
three other ladies favour respectively 
“a piece of meat,” “‘ musical signs under 
the line,” and “a piece of wadding pulled 
out as it isin the photo.”’ The outside ofa 
book-cover, an ornament on a cake, the 
chain of a watch, the cut edges of paper, 
and ‘‘ the House under the Mountain in 
Mrs. Peary’s book ‘Snow Baby,’” two 
chocolate creams, and “ the abbreviation 
signs for five pounds” conclude a rather 


amazing list, with the exception¥of two 
“omnibus ”’ answers, which we may use- 
fully contrast in order to illustrate the 
difference between legitimate and illegiti- 
mate competition. In one case five 
members of a family have each written a 
separate guess, signed with his or her own 
name, on the same slip of paper. Although 
none of the conjectures are correct, this 
is perfectly fair, and any one might have 
been, with better luck, a prize winner. 
In the other case a single competitor gives 
a list of eighteen different things which 
the photograph might represent, such as 
“wing ar eyes of butterfly,” ‘ crown of 
decayed tooth, or two teeth and gum,” 
“bit of cat’s tail,” ‘‘ two silkworms on 
cotton wool,”’ “‘a bit of bird’s-eye tobacco,” 
“part of horse’s ear,” “eyes of! some 
insect or bird,” “‘ shell cracked and showing 
ing double yoke (sic) in an egg,” “ hoof of 
horse,’ etc. Now, not only are many of 
these guesses too vague, but even if one 
of them chanced to be correct it would be 
disqualified by the addition of incorrect 
alternatives. Undecided people must not 
expect the Puzzle Editor to make up their 
minds for them. Here is our next 


What is it? 
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What is it? 


If you think you can tell what this picture 1s, send your solution to “ Photo Puzzle 


SunpAy MaGazINE, 15° Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.” 


We will as 


usual give £5 to anybody who sends the correct answer—or if more than one person is 


right we will divide that amount equally ameng them. 


Those who prefer to do so may 


take the money in any books they please, selected from Messrs. Isbister’s catalogue. 


Answers must be received by January 20, 1903. 


March Number. 
friends this. 


There will be another “ What-is-it ?” next month. 


The result will be published in the 
Please tell all your 
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BAKING BREAD IN PALESTINE 


Various methods of baking bread are 
employed in the Holy Land, the people 
in the towns using public ovens which 
are very much like those used by pro- 
fessional bakers in England.. No doubt 
in Bible times the public bakehouses were 








their own ovens by digging a pit about four 
feet deep. _A fire is lighted and the dough 
baked on the embers or on stones placed 
over the fire. Sometimes the sides of the 
pit are lined with cement and when this 
has become heated by the fire the dough 
is thrown upon it and baked in that way. 














Baking bread in Syria to-day in the same manner as was practised in the time of Samuel 


nearly all in one district, for in Jeremiah 
XXXVil. 21, we read of a ‘“baker’s street.” 
The practice is for a baker to retain a 
portion of his customer’s dough in return for 
his services in baking the bread. Some 
of the people have small portable ovens of 
copper or stone, shaped like large jars. A 
fire of wood is kindled inside and when this 
has bur.t out the dough is placed in the 
oven or if only thin cakes are needed they 
are applied to the outside of the jar. In the 
villages and country parts the people make 


The method shown in our photograph is as 
follows: A pan known as a tajen, slightly 
convex, is placed over a shallow hole con- 
taining burning embers, and when the pan is 
hot the dough is placed upon it and soon 
bakes. This method is referred to in 
2. Samuel xiii. 8, 9. On many of the 
Egyptian monuments bread making and 
baking is portrayed, and we see from these 
pictures that the methods adopted in the 
East have changed scarcely at all during the 
past two or three thousand years. 




















The Bible and Science 


By the Rev. John Urquhart 


Editor of ‘‘ The New Biblical Guide;”’ 


and Author of ‘“‘ The Inspiration and 


Accuracy of the Holy Scriptures,” &c. 


FIRST PAPER 


GENERAL SYNOPSIS 


Science the offspring of Christianity 


Science under no necessity to put aside the Bible— 


The Scripture not marred by the ignorance of the times in which it was given—The Bible 
and ‘‘ the Sacred Books of the East”—The Bible has escaped even the mistakes of science. 


Science the Offspring of Christianity 
T must be acknowledged that the 
opinion is widely entertained that 
not only have the Bible and Science 
little in common, but also that, in 

regard to this little, they are in more or 
less distinct disagreement. This belief 
is encumbered, however, with difficulties. 
Science is the offspring of Christianity. 
It has been born and nurtured in Christian 
lands. It cannot find a home to-day in 
any other. Christianity, it seems, is 
required to form the mental atmosphere 
and environment, to lift away the load 
of superstition that has oppressed man’s 
spirit and paralysed his energies, to clear 
the human vision and to give it that large 
outlook and power of close observation 
which have made science possible. It 
would surely, then, be passing strange 
if Christianity, that has made science 
possible, should itself have to be set aside 
as unscientific ! 

It is quite in keeping with this that the 
founders of nearly all the sciences have 
been devout Christian men. The idea 
that science and faith are in any way 
opposed to each other is equally irrecon- 
cilable with the well-known fact that 
sincere believers have been, leaders, and 
are leaders still, in the onward march 
of every branch of science. “It is the 
pert, superficial thinker,’ said Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, ‘“‘ who is generally strongest 
in every kind of unbelief.’ But, what- 
ever may be thought as to that, it is simply 
impossible, in the face of well-known 
facts in regard to Kepler, Newton, Sir 
John Herschell, Sir Humphry Davy, 
Faraday, Agassiz, Dana, Sir J. W. Dawson 


and many another, to assert that there 
is any necessary antagonism between 
the fullest scientific knowledge and the 
profoundest belief in the Bible as the 
Word of God. The idea, therefore, that 
as an individual or a nation advances in 
knowledge faith in the Bible must be 
abandoned, is shown to be quite unfounded. 
On the contrary, the reverence and the 
gratitude of these men for the Bible grew 
deeper the farther they advanced in 
their knowledge of the works of Him 
whom they felt more and more to be the 
Bible’s only possible Author. 


Religious Panic 


But the friends of the Bible have 
sometimes erred quite as much as its 
adversaries. There is positive alarm 
among many when the Bible and science 
are mentioned together. They fear that 
the Bible cannot endure the suggested 
ordeal; and we are warned against 
attempting any comparison. “‘ The Bible 
was never intended,” say they, “ to teach 
us science.’ Now, it is quite true that 
the Bible was not intended to teach us 
astronomy, or geology, or chemistry. It 
was never meant to take the place of 
elementary text-books on these or on 
other sciences. But the Bible touches 
nevertheless upon great scientific facts. 
It tells us how the material universe came 
into existence. It has shown us man’s 
early home, and it has described the bond 
which binds all nations in universal 
brotherhood. It contains many an allu- 
sion to the phenomena of nature. Are 
these in accord, or are they not in accord, 
with scientific discovery? That is a 
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question which must be answered, and 
no plaintive cry that the Bible was not 
meant to teach science will prevent its 
being put and answere2. 

This fear of challenging a comba_‘:on 
between the Bible and science has oc- 
casionally deepened into somewhat shame- 
ful panic. We have been told in effect 
that we must expect to find scientific mis- 
takes in the Bible. The Divine message 
had to come to men, we are reminded, 
through the ideas of the period. Those 
ideas were full of misapprehension and 
of mistake in regard to nature. We are 
therefore bound to find traces of that 
misapprehension and mistake, it is urged, 
in the Bible. Had God spoken to men 
in the time of Moses according to the 
scientific ideas of 1903 A.D., the Divine 
communication would not have been 
understood. The men of 1500 B.c. had 
to be spoken to in the language of their 
own time; and, as that language was 
stamped with crude, unscientific notions, 
we must of course meet with these 
notions in the Bible. These are, it is 
argued, the marks of the time when the 
revelation was given. 


The Scripture not marred by the ignor- 
ance of the times in which it was 
given 
Now, profound as that statement looks, 

it is quite misleading. Our missionaries 

have always had to teach people whose 
ideas were shaped in the most monstrous 
moulds. They have had to deal with 
savage races who had touched the very 
lowest rung on the ladder of human de- 
gradation. These were as near to the 

. brutes as men can go. To help and to 

save them the missionary had of course 

to talk to them so as to be understood. 

He had to talk long and to say much. 

But he never spoke even to them as if 

things were true which are not true. There 

was nothing in all his abounding instruc- 
tions unbecoming an enlightened and 
truth-loving man. There was nothing 
even in his phrases to encourage them 
in practices or in beliefs which he con- 
demned and from which he came to save 


them. We instruct our children; and 
to do so we must use language which 
they understand. But the very last thing 
we should think of doing would be to speak 
as if their mistaken thoughts were true. 
Our whole endeavour, on the contrary, 
is to lift up their thoughts into the light 
of our own. And can we imagine that it 
would be otherwise with our Divine 
Instructor ? Are we to believe and 
teach that, what is possible to ourselves 
with our children, and to the missionary 
with his savage auditors, would be im- 
possible to God with any people and at 
any time ? Shall we not rather say that, 
as the missionary’s teaching would be 
stamped throughout with his knowledge 
and not with his savage auditory’s ignor- 
ance, so the Scripture, like the Son of God, 
would be “ undefiled,” and “ higher than 
the heavens” ? 

The proof of this is, indeed, so clear 
that it astonishes one that it should ever 
have been missed. Modern discovery 
has shown how full ancient thought was 
of superstition. Every eye seemed to 
be on the outlook for presages and omens. 
The flight of birds through the air, the 
rush of a frightened beast across the path, 
were full of the deepest significance to 
the men of ancient time. The cause of 
calamity was looked for less in moral 
wrongdoing than in what we should call 
the chances and the accidents of daily life. 
A man supposed himself to be punished 
because in a journey he had taken a 
wrong road, or disregarded an omen, or 
done something in a wrong way. You 
look in vain for the faintest shadow of all 
that in the Bible; and, if the Divine 
communication kept itself so utterly free 
from these delusions, could it not have 
equally avoided the scientific misconcep- 
tions of the time ? 


The Bible and “the Sacred Books of 
the East” 


A great authority among the critics 
has said that the Israelitish is only one 
of the ancient religions, not worse than 
the rest, but also not better than they. 
Judging by the records the ancient re- 

















ligions have left us, that is a statement 
which is ludicrously untrue. The Bible 
is the only ancient sacred book whose 
claim to be regarded as scientifically 
accurate can be entertained for a moment. 
Take the following for instance from the 


Hindoo sacred books—the Brahmanas 
of the Vedas. We are told there that 
the skin which clothes the cow was 


originally on man. The gods, consider- 
ing that the cow supports everything, 
transferred to it what till then had been 
the covering of man. This is why men 
wear garments, and why a cow when it 
sees a man unclothed runs away, thinking 
that the man has come to claim his ancient 
robe! “‘ Let him then,” says the Brah- 
mana, ‘‘ not be naked in the presence of 
a cow ; for the cow knows that she wears 
his skin and runs away for fear lest he 
should take the skin from her. Hence 
also cows draw fondly near to one who is 
properly clad.” 

The distance of heaven from earth 
is said in these books to be a thousand 
times the distance a man travels on horse- 
back during a day. Therefore, we read, 
‘he who desires heaven should repeat a 
thousand verses. To repeat a 
thousand verses is done for reaching the 
heavenly world everywhere.’’ Accord- 
ing to the same authority the sun has a 
dark as well as a bright side. When 
he is said to set, he only turns round his 
dark side. The knowledge of this fact 
is a passport to felicity. ‘‘ The man 
who knows this,’’ says the Brahmana, 
“enjoys union and sameness of nature 
with hiin (the sun), and abides in the 
same sphere.” Lightning is said to come 
from rain, and rain from the moon. When 
the rain disappears from the earth, it goes 
back to the moon. The sacrificial vessels 
were cleansed with a bundle of grass ; 
but great care had to be exercised. If 
rain is wished for, the vessel must be 
brushed with the top of the bundle; if 
rain is not wanted, the opposite end must 
be used. When a Hindoo peasant’s 
waggon has an axle that creaks, he is not 
told to apply grease, and so get rid of that 
trouble; he is to mutter a_ prescribed 
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prayer. For, it is explained, it is a 
demon’s voice that is in the axle, and 
by the prayer he “‘ appeases that voice 
and makes it as of the gods.’’ Worse 
things remain with which I shall not 
trouble the reader. Those ancient Aryans, 


among whom these so-called “ sacred 
books’ arose, appear to have been a 
much more intellectual race than the 


ancient Israelites. How was the Hebrew 
Bible saved when the Aryan literature 
fell so deeply ? 

The teaching regarding the shape of 
the earth and the means by which it 
is kept in its place was equally crude. 
The Vedic priests represented the earth 





























The earth according to the Vedic priests. It was 
supposed to be a huge circular plain, with the 
land all joined, the whole being supported 
on twelve gigantic pillars 


as a huge plain of circular form—like the 
top, indeed, of a round-table. On this 
flat table-top were seas and land, the 
land being all together and not separated 
in continents as we now know it is. But 
how was this table supported ? That 
was a very natural question, and the 
priests were prepared with an answer. 
The table was upheld by twelve gigantic 
pillars. One might wonder why pillars 
had suggested themselves to these Eastern 
philosophers. But there was a reason 
for the selection. The sun sank down 
each evening beneath the western rim 
of the table, and it rose next morning 
above the eastern rim of it. It was quite 
clear that he had passed below the table- 
top in the interval; and it was equally 
plain that he must have been able to pass 
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below it, so that openings must exist in 
whatever was supporting the table-top. 
The pillars, consequently, afforded what 
was supposed to be a full explanation. 
Having toiled so hard, however, to give 
that explanation, it no doubt seemed 
perfectly fair to the priests that they 
should benefit by it. It was clearly 
of the utmost importance to all the 
inhabitants of the earth that those pillars 
should be strong and steadfast. For, 
otherwise, the world would be thrown 
off its level, and perchance be hurled to 
destruction. “Sacrifices must, therefore, 
be offered to the gods that the pillars may 
retain their position and their strength. 
The ordinary Hindoo notion was different 
but equally crude. The earth to them 
was a hemisphere, like the half of a huge 
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The ordinary Hindoo notion of the earth was that it consisted of a 
hemisphere, the flat under-surface of which rested on the backs 

These creatures stood on the back 

of a huge tortoise which swam in an infinite ocean 


of four elephants. 


orange. On the round surface of the 
half-orange, or hemisphere, were the land 
and the sea. And how was this upheld ? 
The flat.under-surface of the half-orange 
rested on the backs of four huge elephants. 
And what did the elephants stand upon ? 
They stood upon the back of a still huger 
tortoise, which swam about in an infinitely 
extended and shoreless ocean ! 
The Bible has estaped the blunders of 
Science 

Contrasted with these crude specula- 

tions and ponderous absurdities, the 
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Scriptures are absolutely stainless. But. 
there is another fact to which too little 
prominence has hitherto been given. 
The Scripture refers constantly to natural 
phenomena, to sun, moon, stars, land, 
and sea, as well as to the animal, vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms. It speaks of 
their government : it tells of their creation. 
And yet it has entirely escaped the 
blunders and the absurdities which have 
exploded and hopelessly antiquated even 
the science of every past age; and how 
the Bible could have escaped without a 
constant, full, and all-pervading inspira- 
tion it will be hard to say. Aristotle and 
all the ancient philosophers believed in the 
existence of a solid sphere in which the 
stars were set like gems, and by which they 
were carried round theearth. This concep- 
tion of the universe was accepted 
everywhere. Cicero gave to it the 
aid of his unrivalled exposition. 
“The universe,” he wrote, “is 
composed of nine circles, orrather 
of nine moving globes. The 
outermost sphere is that of the 
heavens which surround all the 
others, and on which are fixed 
thestars. Beneath this revolve 
seven other globes, carried round 
by a motion in a direction con- 
trary to that of the heavens. 
. . . The earth, situated in the 
centre of the world, and sepa- 
rated from the heavens on all 
sides, forms the ninth sphere ; 
it remains immovable, and all 
heavy bodies are drawn to it 
by their own weight.” 

That delusion lived on and was handed 
down by one scientific authority to another 
as a priceless heirloom. It was impossible 
for men then to imagine that a star, or 
the sun, or the moon could stand alone. 
‘““Common sense”’ as well as “‘science”’ sum- 
marily dismissed that notion as a patent 
aburdity. The nine circles became fifty- 
six, and the fifty-six were increased to 
seventy-five. We owe our phrase “ the 
fixed stars’’ to this misconception ; and 
yet universal as that idea was, there is 
no mention or shadow of it in the Bible; 
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earth was supposed to be a sphere situated in the centre of eight 
other spheres, the outer one of which was heaven, a solid 
sphere with the stars set in it like gems 


and how the Bible could have escaped 
will be found a hard problem by those 
who tell us that it is the outcome of the 
thought of the time. These solid spheres 
were believed in even by Copernicus. 
There were other notions concerning the 
heavenly bodies equally strange. One 
philosopher believed that the stars were 
lighted every night and put out every 
morning. Anaxagoras supposed that 
they were fragments of rock which had 
been torn away by the ether, set on fire, 
and stuck up as stars. Science, till a 
comparatively recent date, was equally 
mistaken as to the aérolites. Bailly 
supposed them to be thrown out by 
volcanoes. Laplace inclined to the 
opinion that they came from the moon. 
Opinions varied as to the sun. Anaxago- 
ras believed it to be a mass of fire larger 
than the Peloponnesus: Xenophanes, who 
lived about 300 B.c., thought it was a 
fiery cloud. Plutarch has put on record 


the view that it was a burning stone, and 
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another authority taught that 
it was a mass of glass. 

Other notions were long 
entertained which are equally 
strange to us now. It was 
supposed that the planets sang 
as they careered along fixed in 
, their crystal globes. It was 
/ impossible, Cicero said, that 
\‘ such mighty motions could 
s proceed in silence, and that 
song was a necessity. This 
‘notion lived on for many 
. centuries, and no doubt sug- 
gested the poet’s line about 
the planets “ for ever singing 
as they shine.” But it was 
by no means regarded as a 
mere figure of speech even in 
the days of Kepler,} whose 
name is one of the very greatest 
in the annals of modern 
astronomy. He went so far 
as to assign to each of the 
planets its part in the sacred 
concert. Jupiter and Saturn 
sang bass, Mars tenor, the 
Earth and Venus contralto, 
and Mercury soprano! 

Science is dogged by mistake as a man is 
by his shadow. Copernicus was corrected by 
Galileo, and Galileo was corrected by those 
who came after him. In the whole annals 
of science there is no name more revered 
than that of Sir Isaac Newton. And yet 
part even of his work has had to be aban- 
doned. The late Professor Tyndall has 
said that Newton’s mistaken theory of 
light hindered the progress of science 
in that direction for a century, and there 
is no possibility of repelling the accusa- 
tion. In science more than anywhere 
besides is it seen that 


Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be. 


A host of chemical text-books have 
been suddenly antiquated by a recent 
correct.on. Every one is acquainted with 
the experiment called the electrolysis of 
water. A current of electricity is passed 
through water to decompose it into the 
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two gases of which it is formed—oxygen 
and hydrogen. To render the experi- 
ment more easy—that is, to obtain the 
hydrogen gas more readily—a few drops 
of sulphuric acid were added to the 
water. It has now been discovered that 
this experiment, with which most young 
chemists have delighted or astonished 
their friends, is largely an illusion. They 
did not decompose the water. It is true 
that they obtained the oxygen gas from 
it; but they got no hydrogen gas from 
the water. The whole of the hydrogen 
came from the sulphuric acid ! 


A faultless science would be, not a 
discovery, but a _ revelation. I hope 
to deal, in another paper, with the alleged 
scientific mistakes of the Bible, upon 
which space forbids my entering now. 
Let me merely ask the reader to re- 
member, that there is no faultless science, 
and that the thought of each age has been 
marred by its scientific misconceptions. 
If itcan be shown that such scientific mis- 
conceptions have never marred the Bible, 
and that it is the one eternally scientific 
Book, we shall require nothing more to 
show it to be “‘ The Oracles of God.” 
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Homespun Fabrics 
‘Sit by the fire and spin ”’ 


By the Rev, Charles Spurgeon 


A FIVE-SHILLING piece of very ancient 
date became exceedingly proud of itself, 
until it could no longer concescend to mix 
up in the low company of the inferior coins. 
So one Cay it went and hid itself up in the 
wardrobe of its mistress, amongst some other 
trinkets there. Not many days, however, 
had passed before it felt very dull and lonely, 
and wished it could hear the ring of the 
other pieces of money as it used to do. Oh, 
what would it give to get back amongst the 
bright coins once more, even though it did 
keep company with shillings and threepenny 
pieces, and sometimes rubbed against a 
copper. Happy day! One morning the 
lady opened the box, and hearing the heavy 
sigh of the crown piece, she took it up, and 
saw how black it looked. ‘Then, pitying its 
plight, she put it in her pocket, saying, “Go 
and do some good amongst your fellow 
coins.” Very soon it lost its leaden appear 
ance and began to shine as brightly as ever, 
and instead of grumbling it glittered, all 
because it became useful. 

Every life can influence, and is influenced 
by, other lives. 


* 

“ WHATEVER is the use of being stuck up 
here, out of the way? It is only now and 
then they open the cupboard door and let in 


the light. Here we have been for ever so 
long, jammed together on this shelf.” ‘Thus 
spoke a whole row of jars filled with fruit 
preserves. 

The door opened, a hand took down two 
of their number which grumbled most, and 
soon turned their contents out into tarts for 
baking. The jars were emptied of their 
sweets, and pickles were put into them 
instead. 

If youi complain at your present lot, it 
may be changed for one much worse 

1 


* 
A FROG one day some spectacles did find ; 
‘‘T’ll wear them, for so wond’rous wise I'll 
look, 
That all who see will thirk I have a mind 
Surpassing all the others in the brook.” 





No sooner said than done—he put them on, 
And now a very Socrates appeared ; 
At least this was his own opinion, 
The other frogs behind the reeds but 
jeered. 


“Tt takes a wiser pate than his;” they said, 
“ ‘lo make a sage: and spectacles never 
Can make brains to fill up an empty head.” 
Who wishes to look wise must be 
clever. 
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By Margaretta Bryde 
Author of ‘‘ The Searchers” 


Illustrated by Gordon Browne 


ELL, I just won’t wear them, 
so there!” 

“Oh, Jim,” exclaimed his 
sister, despairingly, from the 
floor, where she knelt before his open box. 

“T won't!” repeated the boy, his 
handsome face sullen and defiant. “ I'll 
make the old ones do.” 

“But they won’t do,” replied Maud. 
“You know they are threadbare.”’ 

‘“ Then I’ll only take back two pairs.”’ 

‘‘ Jim !—when you know the list says 
three! As if there were not difficulties 
enough.” 

“T won’t wear vulgar plaid trousers 
for any one,” stubbornly, and tossing the 
offending garments upon the sofa, where 
they lay, a humiliated heap. 

“T’d like to know,’ he continued, 
“what Chivy would say to see me turn 
up in such abominations.” 

“As if,’ exclaimed his sister im- 
patiently, ‘it matters in the least what 
your captain says about your clothes!” 

“That’s all you know about it. It 
matters a jolly lot. Chivy knows—and 
so do I for that matter—how a sixth- 
form fellow ought to look. And, besides, 
there’s Mr. Stenhouse.”’ 

‘““T wish,” said poor exasperated Maud, 
“that Mr. Stenhouse had to buy your 
clothes. It’s too bad, Jim, when you 
know how hard mother tries to keep us 
all going. And you the eldest at school, 
too. Suppose Ralph and Nevill set up 
to be critical about their clothes ?” 

“Td jolly soon knock it out of ’em. 
3ut I’m a monitor. You girls never 
understand things.” 

‘I understand our straits, anyhow. 
There was mother worrying all the week 
how she was to get your third suit, and 
so thankful when the parcel post——’”’ 





“H—u—s—h!” The boy looked 
around as if the walls had ears. “It’s 
just—beastly—having to wear——” 

He couldn’t finish. Maud 


flushed 
too, but answered bravely : 

“It’s no worse for you than for the 
rest of us. We've just got to be thankful 
we've got rich relations and that their 
clothes fit—tolerably.”’ 

She laughed, but Jim’s sense of humour 
didn’t “catch on,” as he would have 
said. 

“You and the mater always look like 
ladies,’ he muttered. 

‘“ Because we turn and twist our cousin’s 
dresses,” replied Maud; “not because 
we spend a penny on ourselves that isn’t 
absolutely necessary. It all goes on you— 
and much you realise of that.” 

Poor Maud, she was very tired, and she 
was only eighteen—so young to be’ the 
sole confidante of her widowed mother’s 
troubles and anxieties, the joint manager 
of their petty income, the joint contriver 
of the small economies that eked it out. 
She was devoted to her brothers, but 
sometimes it seemed to her that she was 
sacrificed to them, and that her patient 
acceptance of a second place was appre- 
ciated neither by the boys nor by her 
mother. “Everything is done for you 
boys,” she went on, “and you think 
nothing of it. You take it all as your 
right. Lawrie was just the same—only 
that he was clever and worked and got off 
our hands.”’ 

“I do my best,” said Jim, sullenly. 
“The mater doesn’t grumble; anyhow, 
not now,” he added quickly, remembering 
certain episodes of the past. 

‘““ No, but she cries when the bills come 
in. You don’t get let in for that; but 
I do. You've only got to have ‘ conduct 
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v.g.’ on your reports for mother to think 
you’ve been an angel all the term, and 
that nothing is too good for you that she 
can get; but she can’t always get what 
she would like. That’s why her head is bad 
to-day, so that I have to pack your box 
by myself. It’s because she couldn’t 
squeeze another sixteen-and-nine out of 
the housekeeping money to buy you that 
pair of trousers you fancied at New- 
bold’s.” 

Jim was ‘silent for a moment. Then, 
as Maud continued counting over the 
contents of the open box that stood near 
the sofa, he went on in a more subdued 
tone : 

“But, Maud, you didn’t see me in 
those togs. Really, if you did you’d say 
I can’t possibly wear them. They are 
miles too short for me. I'll go and put 
them on again and prove it.” 

He returned presently, with an air of 
meek triumph, and stood before his sister. 

“Now, there’s a spectacle for you! 
As Chivy says, there are some things a 
sixth-form fellow can’t do, and I say that 
wearing a draught-board half way up his 
legs is one of them.” 

“Oh, bother Chivington !” 
Maud, angrily. 

“Well, ain’t I right ?” 

“No, you’re wrong—horribly wrong.” 
The look on the boy’s face exasperated her 
almost beyond endurance. She was so 
sorry for him, so ashamed of the necessity 
to humiliate him, and yet she knew that 
in his place she would set her teeth and 
go through it. Oh, why, why were boys 
and men so hard to manage? But the 
trousers—ah, there was no mistake, Jim 
was a spectacle; it made her heart ache 
to look at him. 

Jim never guessed that. 

“Oh, yes, I’m always wrong—horribly 
wrong!”’ he mimicked. “If the mater 
was like you, Maud, I’d run away to sea— 
yes, I would ; it’s just as good a prospect 
as the one I’m doomed to.” 

“How tragic! Doomed to go into 


exclaimed 


Uncle James’s bank and live a nice easy 
life there !’’ exclaimed Maud, as caustic 
Hadn’t they decided, mother 


as before. 
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and she, that Jim must not be pitied ? 
Yet they did feel it, that the handsomest 
and most lovable of the four boys must 
go to what they considered “ the wall.” 
Lawrie was clever enough to make his way, 
Nevill was plodding and practical, Ralph 
a good average fellow, and young enough 
for hopes, but Jim had no special aptitudes 
except a desire for the hereditary pro- 
fession, and, so his loving relatives con- 
sidered, a face and figure that would 
together grace a uniform. 

But Jim knew that Sandhurst was an im- 
possible dream, and professed resignation. 

“ll be anything you like, mother, 
only don’t put me indoors,” he had pleaded. 

Yet “indoors ’’ he must go, and he was 
considered lucky to have an uncle who 
could get him into a bank. 

Jim, however, did not appreciate his 
good fortune. 

“T don’t want a nice easy time!” 
he shouted, angry now. “I don’t care 
how hard things are. You ask Chivy if I 
ever shirk ? Chivy knows.” 

“Oh, games!” said Maud, depreciat- 
ingly. ‘‘ That’s all you mean by ‘hard- 
ness,’ and that’s all you’ve done at Queen’s 
—first to last—brought home cricket- 
bats and broken the record for the high 
jump. But these things don’t get one on 
in life.” 

‘““Mother was proud—she said so.” 
He was now bitterly hurt. “ And so did 
you, turn-coat !”’ 

He stalked to the door, which was 
flung open before he reached it. In 
rushed Bullock Minor, of Queen’s, and 
Ralph, who was at a larger though newer 
school than the London one at which his 
brothers were foundationers. 

“T say, Jim,” called out Nevill, indig- 
nantly, “‘ Rafe’s running down Queen’s !”’ 

“You began it,” answered Ralph. 

“No; you said our gymnasium isn’t as 
big as yours.” 

“No more it is.”’ 

“Well, our schoolroom is 
hundred years old.” 

“Our headmaster’s a D.D.” 

Bullock Minor was staggered, but 
Bullock Major came to the rescue. 


over two 
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“Mr. Stenhouse was fifth wrangler,”’ 
he said loftily. 

Ralph was ‘a cheeky little beggar,” 
so his brothers said. 

“Our captain’s brother is stroke-oar 
in a Varsity boat,” he cried, unabashed. 


Nevill jumped. ‘Got you now! The 
Lord Mayor gives away our prizes every 
year!” 

“Oh, boys, do stop that everlasting 
boastfulness !’’ cried out Maud, shutting 
down the box-lid——-— 














Well, I just won't wear them, so there 


“Pooh!’’ retorted Nevill, “our cap- 
tain’s the best half-back in London.”’ 

‘“ Beat that, Rafe,’ exulted Jim; but 
Ralph was considering, his eyes spark- 
ling. 


“One of the Royal Family gave away 


our prizes at Midsummer,” he said, 
triumphantly. 


‘ Or, if you must swagger, let it be about 
something.” 

‘Well, don’t you call the Lord Mayor 
something ?”” asked Nevill, with wide 
eyes. 

“Oh, Maud’s on her high horse to- 
day,” said Jim. ‘We're ‘ horribly wrong’ 
—everybody’s wrong who can’t sport a hat 
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that’s a mile in circumference, and a 
waistcoat that buttons down behind.” 

‘‘ Who does that ?” asked sharp Ralph ; 
but Maud looked warningly at her big 
brother. 

“T wouldn’t,” she said. “I’d be a 
gentleman, Jim. It’s only cads chaff 
sisters in that vulgar way.” 

“Oh, hang it all,’ answered Jim; 
‘““what can you expect of me in these 
abominable thingumies? I do _ believe 
mother wouldn’t let me go back in them 
if she could see me. I'll just show myself 
and try.” 

“ Jim—you won’t!’”’ Maud sprang be- 
fore the door with flashing eyes. Jim, 
who had not intended disturbing his 
mother, at once, of course, tried to pass. 

“You shall not !”’ exclaimed his sister. 
“Oh, for shame! As if you, of all of us, 
had not need to spare her any more 
pain!” 

The moment she had spoken repentance 
followed, but it was too late; Jim was 
white to his curly mop. 


“TI wouldn’t, Maud,” he said. ‘I'd 
be a lady! It is only vulgar——’”’ 
But sarcasm was not his forte. He 


thundered : 

“ That’s girls / Catch a chap throwing 
up things to another chap that he’s sorry 
for, that—that—oh, I hate you!”’ 

He flung past them all and was out of 
the hall door and into the street, quite 
forgetting he had on the casus belli— 
those objectionable trousers. But it was 
only a short walk to the cliff, where he 
could be alone and cool down. To return 
was impossible—ever / So he rushed along 
the road and down the cliff to the beach. 

Meanwhile conscience-striken Maud had 
flown to her room to cry over her mean- 
ness in raking up the one big scrape poor 
passionate Jim had ever got into—and Mr. 
Stenhouse had said such kind things about 
it. And it was never again to be thought 
of. Oh, why had the Bullccks such tem- 
pers ? 

But, poor Jim! No wonder he was 
cross. Those horrible, ill-fitting, vulgar 
trousers ! 

It was hard lines, whatever she had 
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said. Oh that some way could be found 
to prevent the humiliation ! 

And then suddenly she thought of a way 
—but no, it was a way impossible to take ; 
anything but that. Why, she had scraped 
and saved that guinea together with 
months of carefulness—months, for it 
was early in the spring Mr. Harvey had 
told her that he should start a literary 
and artistic guild next winter, and hoped 
she would be one of its most active mem- 
bers; and it was to begin next month, 
and she had her subscription ready. 
The curate had shown her the proposed 
syllabus, and asked her opinion—hers, 
and she was so young and had had so few 
advantages! Oh, she couldn’t give up 
the winter’s happiness, the bright even- 
ings, the improvement to her mind— 
and 

The twinge of it! Into the extra 
mending of the summer had gone some 
delightful visions of things even more 
important to some girls of eighteen than 
culture. Could she give them up ? 

It was a sharp battle, but love won the 
day, and by and by, somewhat sadly, 
as was natural, she got up and put on her 
hat . . 

Jim’s anger was long in cooling, even 
among the sea-breezes. It was a miser- 
able face that, supported by two hands, 
watched the tide begin to flow in. He 
had made up with destiny, yet with bad 
grace. 

““T see it all,’ he said to the waves. 
““T shall feel small, so I’ll act small. 
Then the fellows will see it and turn on me. 
Then the fourth form will see that, and I 
shall have to lick them. Then Chivy 
will lick me—if he can. Then I’ll be 
had up and Mr. Stenhouse ’’—here a lump 
came in the boy’s throat—‘ will talk 
to me, and say I’ve forgotten—when I 
haven't. Then the kids in my dormitory 
will begin to get cheeky, and I'll lose my 
temper and cuff them, and that means 
deposition. And, oh, my certificate !”’ 

Jim groaned. The certificate was the 
one honour he hoped to carry away next 
year from Queen’s. Prizes he couldn’t get, 








somehow, but he had tried hard to win 




















his good-conduct reports ; he had got the 
monitorship, and it was now compara- 
tively easy to go through the last year 
spotless of those minor offences that were 
apt to ensnare the less privileged. 
“These trousers will ruin my future 
prospects,” he went on, tragically. ‘‘ Of 
course Uncle James will shake his head 
over me to start with. He isn’t a Bullock 
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truth. And the mater—no, no, it’s no 
use; I’ve got to go into the Bank, I’ve 
got to go back to Queen’s, and I’ve got 
to—worse luck !—wear these detestable 
trousers. Well, then’’—he ground his 
teeth—‘ I will. But the first one that 
laughs at me I’ll—no, I won't.” 

The tide flowed in strongly, as he sat 
down with his head again in his hands. 


Jim flew into the scrimmage gallantly, but the rescue he might have achieved at once was 


prevented by the obstinacy of the terrier 


—he doesn’t know what.our tempers are, 
just as mother doesn’t. So I shall start 
wrong at the Bank; how I shall end 
goodness only knows. I wish I could 
go to Klondyke. I wish I could volunteer ; 
oh, I wish, I wish I could enlist in the 
Gordon Highlanders’ ”’ 
He sprang up excitedly. 


“T’m_ tall enough, and nearly old 
enough. They say some chaps lie about 
that. Oh! but I couldn’t—the Bullocks 


may have tempers, but they speak the 





A little girl came running down the cliff, 
followed by a terrier. Two other dogs, 
companionless mongrels, sprang up from 
somewhere and ran beside them. Jim said 
aloud : 

‘I'll make them behave, but I'll keep 
my temper, I will, I will, for Mr. Sten- 
house and the mater. They shall not be 
disappointed in me. Hello! what’s that ?”’ 

It was a row among the dogs over a 
bone one of them had dug up from the 
sands. The two big dogs and the terrier 
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tore round and round, then closed to- 
gether in a desperate struggle. The little 
girl screamed loudly. 

Jim jumped up and ran to her. She 
began to cry more}bitterly as she saw 
him. 

“Oh, my doggie, my doggie! Oh, 
they will kill him! Save Prince—don’t 
let him be eated up!” 

The terrier was a plucky little fellow, 
but he had no chance against the others, 
who now joined forces against him, as he 
had got the bone. Jim did not hesitate 
more than a moment. He flew into the 
scrimmage gallantly, but the rescue he 
mightfhave achieved at once was prevented 
by the obstinacy of the terrier, who clung 
to the bone, while the curs of low degree 
were equally determined to have it. 

The little girl cried uproariously, and 
then, just at the right moment, a middle- 
aged gentleman of military aspect came 
running down the cliffs, followed by the 
owner of one of the other dogs, who called 
him off. Jim cried to the gentleman to 
make Prince relinquish the bone. He was 
beginning to lose breath, but the stranger’s 
stick soon settled matters, and Prince 
was in the arms of his mistress, neither, 
one fears, sadder nor wiser for an adven- 
ture in which he had come off victorious. 

“Oh, papa, this nice boy has saved 
Prince’s life!’’ cried the child, as Jim, 
very red and hot, stood on the sands 
between them. 

“Are you badly bitten?” asked the 
gentleman, anxiously. He added, ‘‘ Why, 
yes, indeed; you are bleeding, my poor 
fellow.” 

“ It’s nothing,” said Jim, trying in vain 
to induce his hands to retire into his coat- 
sleeves. The gentleman looked at him 
kindly. 

“You must come straight home with 
me, and have those hands seen to,” he 
said. ‘Come, Pussy, I’ll carry Prince, 
the rascal.” 


“He isn’t a very bad rascal. He’s a. 


dear doggie, isn’t he?” asked Pussy, 
looking up with a confiding air at her hero, 
who was shyly and reluctantly accom- 
panying them up the cliff. 


“ He’s a plucky little beggar,”’ answered 
Jim, stroking the terrier, who was com- 
placent as only little dogs—and men— 
are under such circumstances as these. 

““ Now, here we are,” said the gentleman, 
presently drawing up to a gate. ‘‘ Yes— 
it’s Mr. Harvey’s; I’m his uncle, and 
we are staying here for a few days. You 
know him ?—of course, every one knows 
the curate. Now we must have those 
wounds cauterised. My nephew has some 
liquid caustic in his study.” 

“That’s right ; you are a brave lad,” 
he said presently. ‘I couldn’t let you 
run any risks, you see. Do you know ’’— 
surveying the handsome boy critically— 
‘“ there’s something wonderfully familiar 
in your face, my lad; may I ask your 
name ?”’ 

‘ Bullock, sir,”’ replied Jim. 

“Oh! Was your father in the Madras 
Cavalry ? Yes. Ever heard of his old 
friend, Rose ? Never mind, your mother 
will know me. You're as like your father 
as—bless my soul, it’s wonderful! Your 
father saved my life once, boy; yet we 
drifted—drifted rs 

“By the way ’’—with sudden change 
of tone—‘‘ have you inherited the Bullock 
temper along with other qualities I see you 
possess ?”’ 

Jim nodded, showing a row of white 
teeth. 

“Oh, you have! Well, I’ve got a 
worse one, and so my old friend and I never 
made it up. . . Pussy, Pussy— 
confound this cold of mine—I’ve dropped 
my handkercltief somewhere. Fetch me 
another, child.” 

He came back from the door and went 
on in the same brusque way. 

“ Are you going into the Service ? No. 
Why not ? Don’t you want to ?” 

‘“ Rather!” exclaimed Jim. Then he 
reluctantly explained. ‘‘ You see, Sand- 
hurst’s expensive, and I’m not clever, 
and there are five of us, so——’”’ 

“T see, I see. Well, and what are you 
todo?” — 

“T shall have to go into a bank when I 
leave Queen’s.” 

Major Rose stared so fixedly at this 























that Jim felt uncomfortable, and looked 
down as he continued. 

“It’s my last half, sir, I’m sorry to say, 
and I go back to-morrow. Oh !—ah!”’ 

“Dear me! Why they’ve eaten up 
your trousers as well as bitten you!” 
exclaimed the Major, perceiving the cause 
of Jim’s sudden cries. “ But why,” 
curiously, “did you first look glad and 
then sorry ? You did look glad, you know. 
Come, tell me.” 

‘“ Did I look glad ?” faltered poor Jim, 
still surveying the fringe that ornamented 
the objectionable garments. ‘‘ Well I—I 
don’t exactly like them, you see, so 
perhaps I was glad; but I oughtn’t to be, 
all the same, of course. It’s late, I’m 
afraid, to get them mended against to- 
morrow.” 

The Major’s mouth twitched under his 
moustache. He read that changeful face 
like a book. 

‘ They are torn past mending,” he said, 
gravely. ‘It’s a pity, isn’t it ? But, of 
course, you understand that I hold myself 
responsible for the damages you have 
incurred while protecting Pussy; that’s 
always allowable between gentlemen ’’— 
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with a slight emphasis that made Jim 


sit up straight. “Now, as you can’t 
very well walk home in that plight to alarm 
your good mother, I shall go on first and 
introduce myself, I think, stopping, by the 
way, at any shop you may recommend, and 
ordering them to send up some trousers for 
your selection, and I'll leave Pussy to 
entertain you. No,don’tthankme. The 
debt is all with us.”’ 

A few minutes later Maud’s pensive 
face brightened to a becoming, if shy, 
smile, although she was just entering 
Newbolds’. But so were two other per- 
sons, and the gentleman in the “‘ waistcoat 
buttoned down behind” stopped short— 
as this story may also do. 

3ut when Jim, in neat grey nether 
garments, ran up the steps, Maud was in 
the hall to meet him. He allowed her to 
hug him, and exp!ain ina whisper. “ But 
I meant to wear them,”’ he said manfully. 

And then they went together into the 
room where Major Rose was sitting with 
the widow of his old friend, with an air 
of being back in the past—a past which 
holds the future of poor, faulty Bullock 
Major. 





I. What have they seen in thy House? 
By the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


HORTLY, after Hezekiah’s illness, 
an embassage was announced as 
on its way from Babylon to bring 
the congratulations of Merodach- 

Baladan, king of that distant city, which 
was just emerging from the overshadow- 
ing supremacy of Nineveh, and beginning 
to meditate vast schemes of world- 
conquest. The mastery of the world 
of that time could not, however, be se- 
cured except by measuring swords with 
Egypt; and since Palestine lay on the 
high road between the valleys of the 
Euphrates and the Nile, her fields formed 
the natural battle-ground for the nations 
that found their home in either; and it 
was evidently a good stroke of policy on 
the part of the young and aspiring king- 
dom of Babylon to conciliate the monarch 
who might be occupying the grey old 
palace on Mount Zion. 

On their arrival the ambassadors were 
warmly welcomed, and Hezekiah took 
them through his palace, his armoury, 
the treasury, and the Temple, expatiating 
on all the goodly things which had 
escaped the wreck of time from the days 
of Solomon, or had been accumulated 
by his thrifty care. There was nothing 
worth seeing which they did not see, and 
they no doubt formed their own concep- 
tions as to the character of Hezekiah 
on the one hand, and the value of an 
alliance with him, or otherwise. on the 
other. 


We can imagine that the state report 
in which they embodied their observations 
would be couched in something of this 
strain: The king seemed very eager to 
conciliate us, and to make it clear that 
an alliance with him would be of the 
greatest importance, for he was exces- 
sively eager to impress us with the wealth 
of his empire. In no other way can we 
explain his extraordinary efforts to dis- 
play to us the accumulated treasures of 
his palace and other buildings. 


A Significant Question 

As soon as they had departed, Isaiah 
was introduced. Information of what 
had taken place had been conveyed to 
him, and he felt that he must discharge 
the warning that lay on his soul as a 
burden of the Lord. 

‘““Who were these men that came to 
thee ?”’ was his first question; ‘‘ What 
have they seen in thy house ? ”’ his second. 
The last was specially significant, and 
has a close connection with the subject 
of this paper. 


We too are constantly receiving 
strangers and friends as visitors in our 
homes. Most of us have the spare- 


room, or guest-chamber, which is gladly 
at the service of any to whom we desire 
to show kindness. But what do such 
people see in our house? What is the 


principal impression that they will take 
We produce our best 


away with them ? 
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china, our silver tea and coffee service, 
uncover our drawing-room furniture, and 

cook our most exquisite dishes. All this 
| is well if our one purpose is to do them 
honour ; but how often is it for the grati- 
fication of our own vanity and self- 

display ; and, when our friends leave 
| us, what have they seen? Have they 
| been impressed by the courtesy, the 
mutual forbearance, the holy habits of 
our household; or with the rich food, 
the expensive dresses, and the profuse 
expenditure ? What have they seen in 
respect of Family Prayer ? 

It is universally admitted that there 
has been in recent years a marvellous 
alteration in the attitude of Christian 
households towards Family Prayer. The 
practice used to be almost universal, 
especially among the large middle-class ; 
: but now the tide has entirely turned, 
and in as many Christian homes as not 
there is no family altar, and no apology 
for its discontinuance. If a Christian 
minister happens to be staying in the 
house, he is asked to take prayers, but 
the little hitches which occur in assem- 
bling and seating the servants prove 
that the service is an altogether strange 
and unwonted occasion. 

There are many grounds on which 
we would urge for the revival of this 
blessed exercise, even if only once a day. 


1. Family Prayer has venerable pre- 
cedents 

It was thus that Noah, after the 
flood, gathered his family around him. 
Abraham and the patriarchs, during 
their wanderings through the land of 
Canaan, were wont to assemble their 
households around the altar which they 
reared in every place where they pitched 
their tents. The altar and the tent were 
inseparable ; and throughout the land of 
their pilgrimage there were memorable 
sites or sacred spots, where holy men 
had stretched forth their hands in praise 
and prayer, whilst their slaves, like 
Eliezer of Damascus, had learnt the art 
of prayer as they listened in mute 
and worshipful reverence. Surely a cus- 
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tom which can plead such venerable 
precedents may claim a little more con- 
sideration before it is swept ruthlessly 
away. 


2. Family Prayer is an acknowledg- 
ment and symbol of Family Religion 
There are the religious exercises of the 

individual when he enters into his closet, 
and shuts the door, and prays to the 
Father Who is in secret; of the Church, 
when the great congregation joins 
in hymns, and prayers, and solemn 
Sacraments; of the nation, when it 
gathers in its metropolitan churches to 
give expression to a people’s_ thanks- 
giving or intercession. But there is a 
special quality and grace when a family, 
comprising parents, children, and _ ser- 
vants, gathers around the open Bible, 
whilst the father acts as the officiating 
priest. Nothing can supply the place 
of this phase of religious life if it be 
discontinued, or practised at long and 
irregular intervals. The family mercies, 
constantly occurring, require constant and 
fresh acknowledgment ; the family needs 
cry for utterance ; and the family anxie- 
ties for dear ones far away demand ex- 
pression. 


3. Family Prayer sweetens the atmo- 

sphere in the home life 

We have often looked up at the curious 
figures on the exteriorof our cathedrals and 
churches, which stand out at right angle, 
and are known as Gargoyles. The old mon- 
astic legend ran that, wherever the wor- 
ship of God was established in a building, 
all the evil spirits which had previously 
haunted the spot made haste to depart ; 
and it is quite certain that the regular 
gathering of a family around the family 
altar tends, more than anything else, 
to reconcile warring dispositions, to 
smooth out irritations and annoyances, 
and to set up and maintain the standard 
of Christian unity and mutual love. 


4, Family Prayer recognises God’s true 
position in the family life 
He is the God of the families of the whole 
earth. As the individual who does not keep 
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certain hours and acts for the expression 
of his religious life will become irreligious 
and godless; so the family which fails 
to recognise God in common acts of 
devotion is apt to become proud, worldly, 
and careless, absorbed in its pleasures 
and material gains, and indifferent to 
the heavenly horizons which are only 
visible when we ascend the eternal hills. 


5. Family Prayer leaves a permanent 
effect on the children when they become 
scattered through the world 
The impression of his father’s rel gion 

lingered with Robert Burns, even when 
the restraints of his own life had become 
grievously relaxed; and probably all 
who were brought up as the present 
writer was will have a more vivid recol- 
lection of the hours of Family Prayer, 
morning and evening, than of almost 
any other incident in those far-away and 
blessed days. The habit of Family 
Prayer thus becomes sporadic, and those 
who have been accustomed to it in 
their parents’ homes cannot omit it 
in their own. Thus we take with us 
slips of the plant which twined around the 
trellis-work of our fathers’ homes, and 
wherever we go, into whatever part of 
the world, we plant them that our children 
may enjoy the shadow and fragrance. 


6. Family Prayer is a wholesome exer- 

cise for the domestic servants 

Many of these may have come from 
irreligious homes; but what an effect is 
produced when they are asked to sit with 
the family as one of the circle, whilst the 
Word. of God is read from cover to cover, 
and prayer is offered for them, as one 
with the children! The Books of Moses 
were specially careful to insist on the 
right of the stranger who might be within 
the gates of the Hebrew householder to 
participate in his religious festivities and 
sacrifices; and Christian families hardly 
realise the effect produced on some young 
man or girl by the first introduction to the 
daily family gathering, to set forth God’s 
most worthy praise, to-hear} His most 
holy word, and to ask those things which 


are requisite and necessary as well for 
the body as the soul. 


7. Family Worship is a perpetual anti- 
cipation of the union of the Eternal 
World 
The whole family in heaven and on earth 

is a vision of that blessed future, when 

all the wanderers shall be at last wel- 
comed home, and from every quarter the 
children gather, to go out no more. And 
when the family gathers for prayer, the 
mother thinks of the boy in the great 
city, and the girl who has gone to a home 
of her own, of the little babe, which was 
called home to God after the briefest 
possible residence in an unkindly world. 
To her heart they are all present still, 
the circle is unbroken, and she anticipates 
the hour when she and they will sit down 
together in the kingdom of God. Some- 
times it seems as though she has already 
come to Mount Zion, the City of the living 

God, and the many mansions of the 

Father’s house. Is it not worth an effort 

to maintain Family Prayer when it is 

a daily accentuation of the family unity, 

and reminds all the members of the family 

circle that they must endeavour to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace ? 


8, Reasons for the Decline 

Why is it that so good a practice has 
fallen into disuse in so many quarters ? 
It is partly due to the slackening of 
parental authority, and partly to the 
great increase in the pace of life. There 
has been a vast change of late years in 
the habits of English homes. Not so 
very long ago, the family would spend 
the evenings quietly at home, each of the 
members following some favourite pur- 
suit within the circle of the home life; 
but now the greater freedom with which 
sons and daughters may engage in outside 
interests has broken up those quiet 
home evenings. The increased demands 


and facilities for amusements, the demands 
of evening classes, the multiplied re- 
igious meetings of the churches, and the 
calls of philanthropic {and charitable 
agencies, ail have broken up the old- 
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fashioned home life, which used to be 
the pride and strength of our country ; 
and the irregularity and independence 
of the members of our families have 
played havoc with the quiet hour of 
evening worship. 


Difficulties of the Day 

Then as to the morning worship. The 
whole tendency of modern life is to re- 
move farther away from the centre of 
the large towns in which most of us live. 
There is the necessity, therefore, of the 
sons getting off at a very early hour if 
they are to reach the office or warehouse 
at nine o'clock. The younger children, 
as likely as not, will have to catch some 
early train or tram for the high school 
or college. It is difficult to find some 
common hour when all can meet unless 
it be very early; and this is barred by 
the late engagements of the preceding 
evening. The fact of one being absent, 
and of steps being heard going down the 
passage whilst the rest are gathered 
for prayer, seems to vitiate and spoil the 
whole spirit of the gathering. Yet to 
accommodate all is almost impossible. 
And it seems to me that the decision of 
the father to insist on the presence of 
all the children and servants, especially 
if the hour is not quite suitable, is no 
longer as unquestioned as it was in our 
home. The children, especially as they 
grow older, have something to say about 
it, and if they raise difficulties and make 
objections, too often for the sake of 
peace the father gives way. This re- 
laxation of parental authority seems to 
me the most serious feature of the whole 
situation, and arises partly because 
parents endeavour to argue or coax into 
compliance with their wish, instead of 
taking their stand on the impregnable 
ground of what is right. 


A Reminiscence 

May I be forgiven if I revert to the 
sacred practice of our own home — then 
at Brighton? My father travelled every 
morning to London by the 8.45 train ; 
so the bell rang for prayers at 7.15, we 
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were all gathered, and he had begun t») 
read from the old family Bible, with its 
over hanging leather flaps, by 7.20. The 
prayer, read most reverently from a 


Book of Devotion, followed; and the 
service was over by 7.28; but the fra- 
grance lingered all day. Then came break- 
fast at 7.30, always preceded by the 
Grace, and a text of Scripture from each 
of the children. How it all comes back 
to me, as I write! My mother, though 
delicate, always in her place on the sofa ; 
we children following with our Bibles ; 
and the servants sitting in the long row 
of chairs, led by the cook, down to the 
little maid who had come in to help in 
the kitchen. No hurry, no undue haste, 
nothing to break the reverent opening 
of the new day. 


Prayers and Breakfast 

This practice suggests itself as most 
feasible for families where the husband 
is the business man, and the children 
must get off to school. To leave Family 
Prayer till after breakfast is to imperil 
it, because one and another will want to 
hurry through the meal, to get to business 
or college, and it is almost impossible 
to re-assemble the whole family when once 
it has broken up from the table. A 
short service before breakfast is generally 
best. In one case I remember the father 
contented himself with reading the verses 
of “Daily Light” at the breakfast 
table, and extended the Grace into a 
general Thanksgiving for the mercies of 
the night and prayer for the needs of 
the coming day. This was not perhaps 
the best, but it was very much better 
than nothing, and in that sense I 
recommend it to the consideration of 
those who have been accustomed to do 
less. 


Interesting Instances 

The most interesting Family Prayer 
in which I have ever taken part was in 
the palace home of a very godly foreign 
prince. We began with a hymn. After 
reading the Scripture the prince prayed 
in his native language. I followed in 
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English; then the princess; then the cook, 
who was a member of the Salvation 
Army; and finally the footman, who was 
a Lutheran. It was a most delightful 
mingling of different voices, languages, 
and methods of thought, in the one 
addregs to our Heavenly Father, whose 
Presence overshadowed us as we knelt. 

It was the custom of Archbishop Tait, 
when inviting guests to Lambeth Palace, 
to ask them for an earlier hour than that 
of dinner or the reception, that they 
should first meet for evening prayer in 
his private chapel. This seems to me 
to have been a truly excellent practice ; 
for why should the worship of God be 
set aside for gatherings of our friends ? 
And surely those whose friendship is 
worth our cultivating ought not to feel 
it irksome, but the reverse, when the 
evening entertainment is introduced by 
the half-hour of social worship ! 

One of the most memorable scenes of 
Family Prayer with which I am ac- 
quainted, and in which I am thankful to 
say I have often been a participant, is 
that in the home of a well-known professor 
in a northern capital, and in an historic 
room. It always precedes breakfast; the 
family includes sons who are passing 
through their university course, and 
young children who are studying in the 
elementary classes of the high schools, but 
they all take part. We read round the 
circle, first the professor, then the guest, 
and so on round the room, each of the 
servants, with different Doric accents, 
taking part, until the verses come back to 
the place from which the first one started ; 
then prayer, and the Lord’s Prayer, in 
which all join. Then porridge, letters, 
the Scotsman, &c. . . 

These are all interesting methods of 
family worship; and I think one may 
add the practice of a Christian peer, 
who, after reading the portion, follows 
with a little homily, which I believe is 
known as “ Hawker’s Morning Portion.”’ 
One often carries away some thought 
for the day from this exercise; and it 
occurs to me also to recommend Mr. 
Spurgeon’s ‘‘ Morning by Morning,” as 


containing a number of suitable portions 
for daily reading. 


The Case of Working Men 

In the case of working men, who are 
obliged to go to their work before their 
family is astir, and are unxble to regulate 
their households so as to gather their 
children around them in the evening, 
surely the Lord’s Day should not be 
allowed to pass without gathering the 
whole family around them, either in the 
morning, or at least before or after tea, that 
they should say their texts, and sing their 
hymns, and become accustomed to the 
assembling of the whole family around 
the open Bible. 

It is, of course, beyond measure best 
when the father is able to offer an ex- 
tempore prayer. However short and 
simple it may be, it is better than any 
read prayer, and comes closer home to the 
children’s hearts and needs. To utter 
only a few sentences from the heart is 
better than to read two pages from a book. 
Often when a beginning is made _ in 
God’s strength, one sentence after an- 
other is added to the first tiny effort, and 
each repetition gives more confidence. 
My very earnest advice is that, where 
at all possible, Family Prayer shall be 
the simplest and most natural, childlike, 
and unaffected speech with the great 
Father about the daily sins and needs 
of the family, never forgetting to name 
the little children. 

My father was too nervous to pray 
thus; but I shall never forget that one 
morning, when the doctor had pronounced 
my eldest sister as out of danger from 
croup, he inserted a single sentence of 
personal thanksgiving. The impression 
that incident made on me shows how 
much more interest attaches to such 
prayer than to the more stereotyped 
form. 


A Plea for Family Worship 

Where the father, for one reason or 
another, does not act as the priest 
of the home, let the mother take 
his place; and when her lips are sealed 
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in death, her children, scattered to the 
ends of the world, will hear her voice 
reading again the familiar passages, and 
leading again in the pleading tones of 
prayer. Oh, mothers’ voices! how ye 
ring on in the hearts of the children, 
though they may have travelled into 
far countries, sweet as the music of the 
cow-bells in Alpine pastures, soft and 
low, tender and thrilling, like the still 
small voice of Horeb’s cave. 

Let us build again the altar of family 
worship, that may have become broken 
down as that over which Elijah bent on 
Carmel. Reverently let us gather the 
stones, and lay the wood, and look up- 
ward for the fire of God. We shall 
not look in vain, for ‘the Lord will 
create over every dwelling- place of 
Mount Zion, and over her assemblies, 
acloud and smoke by day, and the shining 
of a flaming fire by night, and over all 
the glory shall be spread a canopy.” 


II. A Talk with the Children 
By the Rev. W. J. Ferrar, M.A. 
THE MORTE D'’ARTHUR 


THe book called ‘“ Morte D’Arthur ”’ 
was written by Sir Thomas Malory, 
and printed by Caxton in the year 
1485. That was the year of the battle 
of Bosworth. It was meant to be a 
collection in one-volume of some of the 
French stories about King Arthur, which 
were many in number and very long. 
The age of chivalry recognised nine great 
men in the history of the world—three 
Pagans—Hector of Troy, Alexander, and 
Julius Cesar—three from Bible History— 
Joshua, David, and Judas Maccabeus— 
and three from Christian times—Arthur, 
Charlemagne, and Godfrey de Bouillon. 
It was the wish of King Edward IV. that 
Arthur’s history should be written. 

Now the writer, Sir Thomas, had a won- 
derful talent for selecting the right things, 
and he and Caxton were both determined 
that their book should make people better 
by setting before them all that was great 
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and noble. And so the “ Morte D’Arthur ”’ 
has lived in the affections of English people 
for over four hundred years, and will so 
live while the English tongue lasts. There 
are bad knights as well as good in 
King Arthur’s Court, there is sin and 
envy and murder, and plenty of hard 
knocks; but that makes it more like 
the world we all have to live in. But 
on every page you are made to see how 
real a thing is that knightliness which 
is ever on the side of all things good and 
true. 

“Herein may be seen noble chivalry, 
courtesy, humanity, friendliness, hardiness, 
love, friendship, cowardice, murder, hate, 
virtue, and sin. Do after the good, and 
leave the evil, and this shall bring you to 
good fame and renommee.”’ 

In these words Caxton introduces his 
book to the reader. Let us all remember 
to apply these words in a way to all the 
books we read. If they only tell of 
cowardice, murder, and sin, or attempt 
to make them seem worthy and glorious 
things, they are no books for us. We want 
books such as Caxton printed at his press 
by Westminster Abbey, in which sin is 
shown to be a very vile and miserable 
thing by the side of true knighthood. 
We want books in our hands that will 
carry on the tradition of King Arthur’s 
knights to modern times, for duty remains 
to be done though forms of life alter 
from age to age. Sir Thomas hopes that 
by constantly reading his book people will 
“greatly desire to accustom themselves in 
following of those gracious knightly deeds, 
that is to say, ta dread God, and to love 
righteousness, faithfully and courageously 
to serve your sovereign prince.” You see 
that, in a sense, our duty is just the same 
to-day as it was when the Wars of the 
Roses were being fought. He is still a good 
knight who fears God, loves right, and 
serves his sovereign with faith and courage. 
So it follows we can all be helped to do our 
duty by reading the book Sir Thomas 
wrote. Init we shall see the great purpose 
of God running through men’s lives, raising 
them by all that is good in them. The 
Table Round will teach us of a union of 
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Christ’s servants for mutual love and the 
protection of the weak. War, tourna- 
ment, quest, and battle will tell of that 
everlasting conflict of good and ill in which 
we join every day on the one side or the 
other. 

The quest of the Holy Grail, mysteriously 
interwoven in Arthur’s story, will speak 
of something ever beyond us that we are 
called to aspire to in the Kingdom of 
Heaven, that nearer presence of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which is set before us all, 
and which we only attain to if we are 
pure and innocent and prayerful. 

And the gloom and shadow of the ending 
of the book, in the King’s death, and the 
scattering of the knights, tells of the weak- 
ness of earth’s noblest things, and makes 
us think of Heaven, where nothing shall 
enter to corrupt or destroy the peace of 
those who serve a greater than Arthur. 
‘“‘And there shall be no curse any more : 
and the throne of God and of the Lamb 
shall be therein: and his servants shall 
do him service.” 


(Next month another talk on the Morte @Arthur will 
be given.) 


III. Women of Worth and Work 


Countess Schimmelmann 

PROBABLY no lady of noble birth has 
ever travelled so far and so widely in the 
service of the Gospel as Countess Schim- 
melmann, who was formerly one of the 
most brilliant ladies at the Imperial Court 
of Berlin. Born a Danish subject, she 
became German on the annexation of 
Holstein, where her father’s magnificent 
castle and ancestral estates were situated. 
She was reared, amid the most luxurious 
surroundings, to fill a high position in the 
social world; and when the young Countess 
was presented to the Empress Augusta 
she was so much liked that her Majesty 
appointed her a Maid-of-Honour and 
Lady-in-Waiting. Her prospects were 
everything that could be desired from a 
worldly point of view, and she entered into 
the gaieties and frivolities of life with a zest 
second to none, although at the age of 


fifteen she had been confirmed in the 
chapel of her father’s castle of Ahrensburg. 


In Service for Christ 


THE Empress Augusta was a woman of 
beautiful Christian character,and exercised 
a remarkable influence for good upon the 
ladies of her Court. Among those who 
came under this influence was the Countess 
Schimmelmann, and after indulging in a 
life of pleasure for some time she was 
awakened to a sense of the claims of God 
and humanity upon her time and talents 
and wealth, and determined to devote 
herself wholly to the service of Christ. 
The hard lot of the fisher-folk on the 
Pomeranian coast aroused her sympathy, 
and she at once set about ameliorating 
their spiritual and temporal condition. A 
number of little houses were erected at 
intervals, where; on landing, the weather- 
beaten fishermen could obtain hot coffee 
and other temperance beverages at the 
Countess’ expense. The idea was ex- 
tended, and now not only is this boon 
enjoyed by the men, but they can for a 
sum equal to twopence obtain a dinner of 
meat and vegetables, as much as they can 
eat. Then, having shown that she cared 
for their temporal needs, the Countess 
preached the Gospel to the people, with the 
result that their characters, and even 
their manner of living, became completely 
changed. From a rough, uncouth, and 
dissatisfied race these Pomeranian fisher- 
folk have become a gentle, kind, and com- 
paratively refined people. Their settle- 
ments were poor fishing villages, but, with 
the refinement in the homes and the lives 
of the men and women wrought by the 
Gospel, visitors were attracted; and now 
what were formerly poverty - stricken 
hamlets have become wealthy and flour- 
ishing towns and fashionable bathing 
resorts. So remarkable was the elevation 
of the people that the Berlin Government 
actually appointed commissioners to in- 
quire into the matter, and discover what 
new social methods the Countess Schim- 
melmann had adopted. The growth and 
prosperity is not confined to one or two 
places, but something like thirty poor 

















villages have become fashionable sea-side 
resorts. 


The Benefits of Christianity 

| Not only is the collective prosperity 
so remarkable, but the individual fisher- 
men have benefited equally. Many have 
become owners of large and well patronised 
hotels, and nowhere else in Europe could 
such wonderful results of the blessings of a 
| living Christianity be shown as on the 
fishing coast of Pomerania. Perhaps the 
most pleasing feature is that the people 
have not been spoiled by prosperity. As 
their wealth increases so they give more 
and more liberally for the benefit of their 
less fortunate brethren. All this is the 
result of one devoted and godly woman’s 
work, and it is little wonder that the 
Countess Schimmelmann is loved by the 
people whom she has so helped. When 
she first commenced her work on the coast 
the fisher-folk, many of them older than 
she, called her mother. Then another 
generation grew up which called her grand- 
mother, and now the younger folk lovingly 
call her great-grandmother. The Countess 
supplies the people freely with literature 
of a wholesome and Christian character ; 
and it is a curious fact that’ oftentimes the 
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members of the nobility, who go to stay in 
the towns of the Pomeranian coast will 
accept tracts and Gospel booklets from 
the fisher-people when they would not 
think of doing so from any one else. 


A World-Wide Traveller 


But Countess Schimmelmann by no 
means confines her Christian labours to 
Germany. She carries the Gospel to the 
Red Indians of Canada and the United 
States, to the white people of America, 
and to the despised negroes of the Southern 
States. Then she often comes to this 
country and speaks to the bargemen of 
Rotherhithe and Wapping, besides address- 
ing large gatherings of Christians, and is 
also an ardent worker in Scandinavia. 
Indeed, she travels in the course of each 
single year about sixty thousand miles. 
The Countess owns two yachts, a larger 
one for use in America and other distant 
parts, and the smaller for travelling from 
place to place on the Baltic Coast. The 
noble lady never goes into a port anywhere 
but what she seeks to carry the Gospel to 
the sailors, and many a seafaring man in 
a foreign port has had to bless the Countess 
for her kindly and cheery interest in his 
welfare, spiritual and temporal. 


Countess Schimmelmann with two of her adopted sons 
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Preaching to Royal Personages 

COUNTESS SCHIMMELMANN, while spend- 
ing much of her time among the poor and 
the labouring classes, is also one of the 
most successful Gospel preachers to Con- 
tinental Royalty now living. Her high 
social standing, her former position at 
Court, and her beautiful character, all help 
to secure for her a hearing where another 
might fail. This kind of Christian work 
is naturally difficult, but the results are 
such as to call forth thankfulness from all 
who like to see men and women of power 
and influence brought to the service of 
Christ. Last year, while in Wiirtemburg, 
the Countess spoke to a distinguished 
gathering, and three Royal ladies declared 
that they had found peace of heart through 
her preaching of the Gospel. At Stuttgart, 
too, many members of the Royal Family 
are always among her audiences, the 
working people on such occasions being 
freely allowed to fill the galleries of the 
building. 

The Countess, who is now fifty years of 
age, has adopted three young men as her 
sons, and these are with her on the yacht 
Duin, and help her in the Gospel work 
which she carries on. 


Mrs. Josephine Butler 


How far away John Wesley and his 
times seem to us when we read those 
graphic passages of his journal which tell 
of his life and travels! And yet there is 
living a lady whose mother remembered 
being taken as a child by John Wesley 
upon his knee and spoken to kindly. The 
lady is Mrs. Josephine Butler, and her 
mother, though a Moravian, was always a 
close friend of the Methodists. On her 
father’s side Mrs. Butler is related to Sir 
Edward Grey and the famous Scottish 
Clan of Grey. It was from her parents 
that the lady who has done so much for the 
social life of England inherited her deeply 
religious tendencies, and those tendencies 
were fostered and encouraged by the home 
training she received. Her parents’ con- 
sistent Christian life had a great influence 
upon Mrs. Butler, and she learnt to have a 
large heart that could go beyond sectarian 
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differences, and regard Christians of all 
denominations as brethren and members 
of the one great Church of Christ. The 
lady’s father belonged to the Church of 
England, but he helped to build a Wes- 
leyan chapel in his parish, and as a little 
girl Mrs. Butler used to be taken there by 





(Elliolt & Fry, photo, London) 


Mrs. Josephine Butler 


her nurse, to attend some children’s 


meetings which were held. 


The Irvingite Movement 

OnE of Mrs. Butler’s early recollections 
is the excitement caused in the North of 
England and South of Scotland by the 
Irvingite movement. It was in that part 
of the kingdom that, for a long time, the 
new teaching gained a firm hold and many 
prominent people followed Edward Irving. 
Mrs. Butler’s parents were not among the 
number, but they appreciated and en- 
couraged all that they conscientiously con- 
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sidered good in the movement. It is 
impossible now to understand the excite- 
ment of the time, but to the child living 
in the midst of it the religious convulsion 
must have appeared remarkable, and no 
doubt had an effect in moulding her mind. 


Mrs. Butler’s Life-Work 


THE life-work of Mrs. Butler is too wel 
known to need any description here. Her 
fearless advocacy of the cause which she 
has always had at heart, and of which she 
has been the pioneer and leader, brought 
its due reward, but success only came after 
a hard and bitter struggle, in which the 
lady was misunderstood, even by good 
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men. But the righteouness of her cause tri- 
umphed, and most of those who were at one 
time “opposed to her crusade afterwards 
acknowledged themselves to have been in 
error, and praised and helped her efforts. 
Mrs. Butler has for the past few years been 
taking life more quietly, and to a certain 
extent resting after the battle. She_has 
given up public speaking, but often through 
her pen she reaches larger numbers of 
people than she was wont_to do with her 
voice. a 

As a writer Mrs. Butler has achieved 
fame with a number of able biographies, 
including those of her father and of St. 
Catherine of Siena. 


CVI 


Jack and Jill 


Jack and Jill went up the hill 


In the sunny weather ; 


Gone were winter’s frost and chill, 


All in 


bloom the heather. 


In the meadow lambs at play 

Were not half so blithe as they, 

As they took their pleasant way 
Hand in hand together. 


Jack and Jill came down the hill— 
Oh ’twas wintry weather! 
Snow lay deep, the wind blew chill— 
Dead and gone the heather. 
“ Sweetheart mine,” I heard him say, 
“Though the sky o’erhead is grey, 
Nothing matters if we may 
Journey on together.” 


Jack and Jill must climb Life’s hill 
In all kinds of weather. 

Let the wind blow as it will: 
Faithful is the heather. 

But, though youth must pass away, 

Jack turn white and Jill go grey, 

What’s the odds—so long as they 
Both grow old together ? 


A. L. Harris. 











“« APPY New Year, Uncle Phil!°’ 
shouted three scrambling 
children, who flung open the 
door as a stout figure came 

under the ivy-grown porch : and ‘‘ Owdoo ? 

said the baby on the top step. The baby 
has not had much todowith New Years yet; 

but he knows that it is polite to ask after a 

visitor’s health: so he said ‘‘ Owdoo ?” 

again, for fear he should be overlooked. 

““ Owdoo, little one ? and a Happy New 
Year to you all!”’ said the visitor; but the 
door had scarcely closed behind him, and 
he was still red in the face through being 
“helped off with his great-coat ”’ by three 
children all at once, when the gnats that 
were dancing in the shelter of the ivy 
porch outside began humming to each 
other in the shrill sort of droning music 
that they always dance to: “ Did you 
ever hear anything so very ridiculous ? 
New Year in January, indeed! Why 
everybody knows that the year begins in 
February, when the ditches and ponds 
and puddles are full of rain and our packets 
of eggs are floating like fairy canoes on 
the water. With the new round of life 
the year begins of course, and it is absurd 
to talk of a New Year until February.” 


THE Ivy HAS IT IN MARCH. 


These gnats did not know that there are 
lots of other gnats which dance in other 


When is the 








New Year? 


seasons. They judged all the world by 
their own feelings, as other people do 
sometimes. 

The ivy on the porch, for instance, 
tittered in every leaf at the folly of the 
gnats. ‘‘ New Year in February indeed ! 
Why, all my fruit is ripe and black in 
February! And what could be more 
ridiculous than to call the month which 
crowns a long year’s endeavour the first 
month of the mext year? March, when 
my seeds are scattered far and wide, and 
each begins to swell for growing into an 
ivy plant on its own account, is the begin- 
ning of the year’s work, of course.” 


THE SPRING MoTHS SAY APRIL. 


But hidden away in the ivy’s shelter, 
among the dead brown leaves of previous 
years, were some furry. brown moths that 
had been half-wakened from their winter 
doze by the warm air that brought out the 
gnats to dance under the porch. They 
knew the ivy’s blossoms of November 
well. They had sucked honey from them 
at night, with their round eyes gleaming 
like jewels in the moonlight. But the ivy’s 
hard black berries in February would be of 
no use to them; they must wait for 
milder weather in early April, when the 
pretty sallow blossom, which village chil- 
dren pick as “ palm’”’ for Easter, is out. 
Then at night you may see the very same 














furry moths that fed on the ivy’s honey in 
November sucking away at the sallow. 
They are rather shabby and frayed-out at 
the edges—not half such good “‘specimens”’ 
for a collection as they were in November— 
—but they have the most important work 
of their lives*still to do.» They must lay 
their eggs on the bursting leaves of April. 
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MAY FOR THE PEACOCK BUTTERFLY. 


And close behind the thick trunk of the 
ivy, tightly pressed between it and the 
blackened wall, was something which 
looked much more dead than a dead Jeaf. 
An old black jag of charred wood you 
would have said it was, if you could have 





Why everybody knows that the year begins in February when the ditches and ponds and puddles 
are full of rain and our packets of eggs are floating like fairy canoes on the water 


So they smiled to hear the ivy talking of 
March as the month of the New Year ; 
because, you see, they ‘‘ knew perfectly 
well that the year begins in April.” They 
whispered this to each other as they snug- 
gled closer among the dead leaves, which 
their colour matched so exactly that, 
unless you were an experienced moth- 
collector, you might have looked straight 
at them and thought they were only bits 
of dead leaf, 


got your face far enough into such a cob- 
webby place as that thick ivy clump to 
see it at all. Perhaps, too, if you had been 
looking at that moment you might have 
seen an impatient shiver pass over it at 
the foolish words of the moths. For the 
Peacock Butterfly is that gorgeous person, 
with wonderful eyes of all sorts of colours 
in all the four corners of its outspread 
wings, which you see in early autumn on 
the Michaelmas daisies, and again in 
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Spring sunning herself upon the warm dry 
garden paths. When she shuts herself up 
for the winter, after fighting with the wasps 
and the bluebottles for the last sip of the 
ivy’s honey, she looks just like a thin 
jagged bit of blackened wood. No one 
would ever guess what a beauty she still 
was until they saw her spread her wings 
in the May sunshine, gathering strength 
for the great work of her life, laying eggs 
on nettles. After that she would be 
content to die and let the New Year take 
care of its own ; and to her it seemed silly 
that the moths should talk of the New 
Year in April, before this great work was 
done to crown the old year’s work. 


‘““ JUNE, OF COURSE,”’ SAYS THE ROBIN. 


It was lucky, perhaps, that the Peacock 
Butterfly was too sleepy to think all this 
aloud ; because at that moment a hungry 
robin flew into the ivy. He was a young 
robin of last year, but it never takes a 
robin long to make friends with those 
who are kind to him: and this young 
robin, who had quite as fine a song as any 
of the old robins in the garden—and he 
was such a rare fighter, too, that none of 
them dared to come near the porch when 
he was about the place, which was nearly 
all day long—this young robin knew that 
Uncle Phil always put out some food for 
him. He was especially grateful for this 
just now, and always flew into the porch 
when his friend arrived, because he had 
found the sixth month of his life the hard- 
est—for he counted his life, as an indepen- 
dent robin on his own account, from that 
sunny week in June when he first flew out 
of the old kettle where his father’s nest 
was, and caught a spider on the wheel- 
barrow for himself. He did not /ook much 
like a robin then, for he had no red waist- 
coat, and was all speckly brown like a little 
thrush. But he knew he was a robin all 
the time, and behaved so ridiculously like 
his father that they soon had serious 
quarrels, because he gave himself such airs. 
Now he was “ the porch robin ” on his own 
account ; and he began to wonder whether 
the other six months of the year were going 
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At that moment a hungry robin flew into the ivy 


to go on getting colder and colder. He 
had faith, however, in his future and in 
Uncle Phil, and he sang as heartily and 
joyfully for his breakfast as though his 
‘Happy New Year” in merry June was 
only just round the corner. 


JULY, ACCORDING TO THE PRIMROSE. 


The children were flattening their noses 
against the glass door to look at the 
robin. The baby always did what the 
others did ; so he flattened his little white 
nose, too, though he had no idea what they 
were looking at. They were all delighted 


with the robin’s song ; but some one else 
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There was a 


was more delighted still. 
large primrose clump under the porch, and 
the primrose is the most persevering and 


industrious of little plants. ‘‘ A seed in 
time saves nine,” was the primrose’s 
motto ; and so, because early November 
had been warm and the porch was sheltered, 
here was the primrose on the first of 
January with two blossoms wide open and 
several buds getting ready to open, while a 
dozen other buds were busy swelling under 
the shelter of the dark green wrinkled 
leaves. And the primrose was delighted 
to hear the robin’s song, because it re- 
minded her of the chorus of birds’ song in 
Spring, when she would be a lustrous mass 
of pale yellow bloom, working day and 
night to achieve the full success of her 
year’s work. But the primrose’s work is 
not finished when her flowers wither. 
The flower-stalks with their swelling bags 
of seed sink to the ground and are covered 
up by the growing leaves, and it is not until 
July that the stalks die and the bags decay 
and the seeds can take root. ‘‘ From July 
to July is a year’s work,” said the prim- 
rose witha sigh; “ but it is sweet to hear 
the robin singing in January to my earliest 
flowers, because it tells me that the New 
Year will surely come—six months 
hence.” , 


THE FIELD MOUSE THINKS IT IS AUGUST. 


But, alas for that primrose ! a hungry 
little field mouse came skipping and jump- 
ing along from the rockery under the ivied 
wall. He had a store of beech-nuts in the 
middle of a rotten log in the rockery, but’ 
whenever the weather permitted in winter 
he wandered out to pick up what he could 
and save his store. But he kept very 
close to the wall under the ivy, because 
kestrels have such horridly sharp eyes. 
So he came to the corner of the porch 
where the primrose grew, and nibbled 
through both of the open flowers as well 
as some of the buds. There is not much 
to eat in a primrose’s seed-bag before the 
seeds have begun to swell; but “ every 
little counts,’ said the field mouse. He 


was only five months old, but he was wise 
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So he came to the corner of the porch where 
the primrose grew and nibbied 


with the instincts of unnumbered genera- 
tions of ancestors, and he knew that he 
must neglect no opportunities and run no 
risks if he would complete his year of life 
and be able to sit, as he had seen his father 
sit, at the mouth of his hole in August, 
combing his whiskers with both paws and 
rejoicing that the New Year began so well, 
with a vigorous family launched in the 
world and a splendid promise of beech- 
nuts for the winter. 


SEPTEMBER IS THE ROOK’s NEW YEAR. 


Yet the little field mouse was running a 
very serious risk, if he had only known it. 
The only thing that saved his life was that 
the ivy under which he was sitting to 
nibble the primroses grew against a human 
house. Anywhere else the rook that 
watched him from the big poplar beyond 
the shrubbery would have pounced upon 
him and pecked a hole in his head before 
pulling him to bits. For the rook in 
winter is by no means particular what he 
eats, provided that he does not come 
within range of human beings, Men 
carry guns, as the rook knows only too 
well. He was brought up in an old- 
established rookery belonging to a country 
squire, who firmly believed that, unless he 
invited his friends in August every year 
to-come and shoot as many young rooks 
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He was brought up in an old established rookery 
belonging to a country squire 


as they could, the rookery would be 
deserted. So, the old rooks used to say 
that it was absurd for them to “ count 
their chickens before they were shot ;” 
and it was not until the end of August, 
when the squire had partridges to think 
about, that they could total up their gains 
and losses in the year. Therefore Sep- 
tember brings the New Year for the rooks. 
Then they start afresh, with as many 
children as the rook-rifle has spared, to 
found another year’s fortunes for the old 
rookery. 


“NOT BEFORE OCTOBER ”’ 
PARTRIDGE. 


CREAKS THE 


The partridge, who was crowing at that 
moment on the other side of the shrubbery 
fence, disagreed altogether from the rook’s 
method of counting time. “It would be 
absurd_and preposterous,’ he had often 
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creaked from the shelter of the turnips, 
“to go about wishing one’s friends a 
‘Happy New Year’ on the first of Sep- 
tember, when we know perfectly well that 
we shall all be flying for our lives, and more 
than half of us be killed before one month 
is past.” He was not sure indeed that, 
owing to men’s changed methods of 
shooting—the “ glorious First” being no 
longer the black day of the partridge 
calendar—even October was not too early 
a month for the partridges to begin 
the New Year of hope and _ happiness 
and goodwill ; but he was quite sure that a 
‘‘ Happy New Year” in September was out 
of the question. The only exception to this 
rule that he was aware of was the case of a 
lucky cousin of his who nested in Uncle 
Phil’s orchard. There the whole covey 
remained unshot all through the shooting 
season; but you cannot antedate the New 
Year by a month, because one family 
happens to get through September safely, 
can you ? 


NOVEMBER NEW YEAR IN THE APPLE 
TREE. 


The apple tree, under which the lucky 
partridge had made his home, fully agreed 
with the absurdity of fixing the New Year 
so early as September—“ or October, for 
that matter,’”’ she said. She was one of 
those good old-fashioned “ russet ”’ apple- 
trees—bearing every year an immense 
load of hard, crisp, sweet, rough-skinned, 
scented apples that the children liked 
better than any others in the orchard. 
They were rather late in ripening; but 
as they were sweet long before they were 
Tipe, that mattered very little; while 
Uncle Phil regarded them as the best of all 
his apples for Christmas dessert. It would 
be manifestly absurd for such a tree to say 
that her year ended in October, when she 
still carried three quarters of her leaves 
and more than half of her fruit—because 
she did not count the windfalls, which were 
mostly worm-eaten. Not until November 
at the earliest would the last of her leaves 


come rustling down and the first of her pips — 


begin to start the New Year of life in the 
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decaying pulp of some fallen and over- 
looked apple. ‘‘ November,’ she said, 
“when they paint my trunk white to keep 
down the moths, is early enough for the 
New Year in all conscience.” 


DECEMBER’S THE DATE FOR THE 
WINTER MOTH. 


But the moths did not agree with her. 
It was on a warm, muggy night in Novem- 
ber that a number of spidery little brown 
insects began to crawl up her white-painted 
trunk. She was an old tree with a rough 
bark, and these little insects had no trouble 
whatever in getting into crevices through 
which they could find their way, up, up, up 
to the branches and the tight twigs with 
their swelling buds. But these little insects 
did not finish the journey all at once. 
Though they looked like spiders they were 
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really winter moths, females without wings, 
and when they had reached a comfortable 
spot, clear of that abominable white stuff, 
they waited for their husbands. The 
white stuff did not matter to these, because 
they could fly with filmy brown wings that 
flickered all over the apple-tree trunks 
when the evening wind blew. And pre- 
sently the little spidery female moths con- 
tinued their journey till they came to the 
fat little twigs at the ends of the branches ; 
and on each bud that they reached they 
laid an egg. The December frost caught 
many of them and killed them, but they 
had finished their life’s work. No matter 
how bad the weather may be the winter 
moth’s egg lives—unless a tom-tit finds it 
—and so December is, you see, the ““ New 
Year ” for this person, whom you can call 
Chetnotob:a brunata, if you are an entomo- 
logist. 











Literature 


of the Month 


I. Books of the Month 


The object of this department is to present our readers with a monthly summary or 
the newly published literature on religious subjects or which may be helpful to 


those who are striving to lead a spiritual life. 


Especial attention will be given 


to those books and articles which are likely to be of assistance to clergymen or 
ministers of the Gospel in their work; and the Editor will be glad of any sugges- 
tion which will enable him to make this department more valuable to our readers. 


The Life of Dr. Parker 


A PECULIAR and sad interest attaches 
to Dr. Adamson’s life of Dr. Joseph 
Parker, which was published only a few 
weeks before the death of the well-known 
minister. As a consequence of this fact 
it is the most complete biography that 
we have, and is thoroughly well written, 
but naturally there is not a great deal 
of new matter, and the book’s value lies 
rather in the vivid picture it presents of 
the great preacher’s personality than in 
any attempt to give an exhaustive ac- 
count of all Dr. Parker did and said. 
Much that is new is told of the pastorate 
at Cavendish Chapel, Manchester, and 
this, in our opinion, is the most interest- 
ing part of the volume. Some biographi- 
cal and anecdotal details of the late 
minister’s life will be found on another 
page, so that it is unnecessary to quote 
from the book here. But those who want 
to get something like a clear impression 
of Dr. Parker’s life-work will do well to 
read this volume. Very little of Dr. 
Adamson’s material ‘was obtained at 
second hand, he tells us, two thirds of 
the book being written from personal 
observation. The biographer is a whole- 
hearted admirer of his hero, but the work 
is none the less acceptable on that account. 
The appearance of the book, with its 


clear type and handsome binding, is very 
attractive, and there are a large number 
of interesting illustrations, including 
photographs of Dr. Parker at different 
times of his life. (‘* The Life of the Rev. 
Joseph Parker, D.D.” Inglis, Ker, and Co., 
Glasgow ; Cassell and Co., London, 6s.) 


Mr. Campbell Morgan’s New Book 
‘A First Century Message to Twen- 
tieth Century Christians,” is the striking 
title of the Rev. G. Campbell Morgan’s 
new book, which consists of addresses 
based upon the letters to the Seven 
Churches of Asia. On such a subject 
Mr. Morgan is at his best, and this work 
is the most original, helpful, and thorough 
exposition of the first two chapters of 
Revelation that has been published for 
a long time. There is no parade of 
scholarship, although it is evident in the 
book, nor is the main thought impressed 
upon the reader the brilliancy of the 
author, although with this gift no religious 
writer is more generously endowed ; 
but Mr. Morgan has sought to teach 
those spiritual lessons which the letters 
contain,. and to produce a book which 
shall be a real help to all who seek to 
live the Christian life. No one has 
a greater grasp of the Scriptures than 
Mr. Morgan, and his book will prove of 
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pleasure and profit to all who read it. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, 3s. 6d.) 


The Temple Bible 


It was a happy idea of Messrs. J. M. 
Dent and Co. to publish the Bible as a 
series of small pocket volumes artistically 
printed and tastefully bound. While 


it is true that the Bible is one book, it is 
equally true that it consists of a large 
number of separate books, and for the pur- 
poses of study, the Temple Bible, in 
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The Complete Temple Bible 


twenty-five volumes at a shilling each, or 
bound in roan and enclosed in a stained 
oak bookcase for two guineas, is unique. 
Each volume has a scholarly introduction 
by a known authority, with a synchronism 
of ancient history, and a list of references 
to works of English literature suggested by 
the passages of Scripture, while as frontis- 
piece there is a  photogravure repro- 
duction of some well-known painting. 
The Bishop of Ripon has written a new 
‘‘ Introduction to the Bible ’’ which forms 
the first volume of the series. This work 
touches upon the subject of the higher 
criticism, but in an open and guarded 
way, and, while taking note of the results 
of modern thought and criticism, it is in 
no sense partial and will prove helpful to 
all. The Temple Bible is a good idea 
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well carried out, and the cost of the 
volumes is so moderate as to bring them 


within the reach of every one. , 


The Bible and Modern Criticism 

Str ROBERT ANDERSON always seems 
convincing as an opponent of the extreme 
higher criticism of the Bible. His new 
work, “‘ The Bible and Modern Criticism,” 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.), is the 
bést book on this subject that he has yet 
produced, and should be in the hands of 
all those who, holding to the traditional 
view of the}Scriptures as the inspired 
Word of God, are somewhat alarmed at 
the supposed results of modern literary 
and scientific research. The author’s 
plan is much the same as it was in 
‘Daniel in the Critics’.Den.” His sug- 
gestion is that the critics are experts, 
and the evidence of experts must always 
be very carefully sifted and examined 
by impartial judges. Their place is in 
the witness box, not on the bench or in 
the jury-box, and the critics, having 
recorded their researches, are not the 
ones to give the decision. Dr. Anderson 
takes various claims of the extremists, 
and by what amounts to a searching 
cross-examination disproves their con- 
clusions. At any rate that is the im- 
pression left upon the mind of the im- 
partial reader, and it is now for the critics 
to reply to Dr. Anderson. The book 
is written in a wonderfully clear manner, 
with no ambiguity; and in this respect 
it compares favourably with many of the 
works of the critics. The remarks upon 
verbal inspiration are particularly plain 
and interesting. The Bishop of Durham 
has written an appreciative preface and 
describes the book as “an example of 
exactly the sort of work, which, in my 
opinion, the Church needs in an eminent 
degree, and which is, I fear, lamentably 
rare to-day—the careful study of religious 
problems by laymen at once open-minded 
and devout.” 


The Mormons 
“THe STorRY OF THE Mormons,” by 
William Alexander Linn (Macmillan & Co., 
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Ltd.), is the most impartial history of this 
strange people that has yet been published. 
All previous records have been violently par- 
tisan one way or the other; but Mr. Linn 
has attempted, and succeeded, in giving a very 
fair account of Mormonism, although mem- 
bers of the Church of Latter Day Saints 
would probably not endorse this verdict. 
Naturally the story leads one to marvel that 
there. should be so many believers in the 
most glaring imposture of recent times— 
for that Mormonism is based on impos- 
ture the quotations from Mormon authorities 
themselves prove. Joseph Smith, the founder 
of the sect, was an ignorant rascal who seems 
to have had a remarkable gift for inducing 
people to believe in him even after he was 
proved a knave and an impostor. His 
method of “translating” from the alleged 
plates of the Book of Mormon should have 
roused the suspicions of the most trusting 
believer, and his lame excuses for refusing 
a repetition, when the only copy of a part of 
his ‘ translation” was retained by an un- 
believer, clearly proved that he was afraid a 
second “ translation” would be scen not to 
tally with the first if the” Gentile unbeliever 
suddenly produced the missing manuscript. 

The growth of the religious beliefs of the 
Mormons, which Mr. Linn shows good 
reasons for believing owed their origin to 
Sidney Rigdon, one of Smith’s lieutenants, 
are clearly and carefully traced ; and, in view 
of the methods of Smith and his followers to 
secure political power in the districts where 
they settled, it is not surprising that serious 
disturbances occurred. So far from the 
Mormons being persecuted, it would appear 
that the non-Mormons, even when originally 
friendly with the “saints,” were compelled 
at last to resort to hostilities in self-defence. 

Mormonism as a political power, according 
to Mr. Linn, shows no sign of weakening, 
but rather of increasing. ‘The book is well 
done, and is interesting from beginning to 
end. 


The Earthly Economy 


Captain JOHN SPENCER HAL..L’s book, 
“The Worlds of the Earth” (Digby, Long 





and Co.), reminds. us of the parable of 
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the wheat and the tares. 


It contains un- 
doubtedly much wheat, but this is so mixed 
up with the tares as to make its extrication a 


matter of difficulty. The scope of the work 
is too great for treatment in a single volume, 
and although the sub-heading: “ The 
Past, Present, and Future of the Earthly 
Economy,” gives an idea of coherence, the 
variety of subjects dealt with in the book cause 
it to be little more than a series of disjointed 
sections. The chapters on Unitarianism and 
Spiritualism contain much that is useful, but 
their value is not increased by the fact that 
the Apocrypha is quoted to support many of 
the arguments. Captain Hall, too, while 
blaming Unitarians for their mystical read- 
ing of such passages as speak of Christ as 
the Son of God, co-equal with the Father, 
himself gives some very strange and _far- 
fetched explanations of plain Biblical narra- 
tives. 


The Religious Life of Queen Victoria 


THAT religion held a large place in the 
life of the late Queen Victoria is well known. 
but how large this place was is probably not 
realised by the majority of Britons. Mr. 
Walter Walsh has done a service by writing 
the life of her Majesty from the religious 
standpoint, and very interesting the book 
is. The author not only tells of the personal 
piety of the late Queen and her interest in 
the spiritual welfare of her subjects, but he 
shows of what vast importance this side of 
her character was to the Court and to the 
Empire. 

In Prince Albert the Queen found a 
kindred spirit, and the story of their married 
life on its religious side as told by Mr. 
Walsh is pleasant reading. : 

The Queen was no bigot. A Protestant 
churchwoman, she yet took the keenest 
interest in bodies of Christians other than 
that with which she was herself connected ; 
and as an instance of this it may be men-, 
tioned that in 1894 her Majesty gave £10 
towards the cost of renovating the Wesleyan 
chapel at West Cowes. ‘The Religious 
Life of Queen Victoria” (Swan Sonnen- 


schein & Co.) would form an ideal book for 
reading at mothers’ meetings, 














Living Thoughts from the Month's Sermons 


These thoughts, selected from the best sermons of recent date, are published here 


with a double object. 


In the first place they may prove useful to busy preachers 
in suggesting topics around which they themselves can construct sermons. 


In the 


second place the thoughts can be read out in the family circle and will be found to 
form excellent subjects for profitable discussion on a Sunday afternoon. 


The Home and The Church 
By the Rev. G. Campbell Morgan 

Gop’s first circle of society is the family, 
not the church. Let me not be mis- 
interpret, let it not be imagined that 
I undervalue church life or organisation, 
but if the hour has come when I must 
choose between the home and the church, 
I choose the home ; and if, to maintain 
your church organisation, my Christian 
brother, you must neglect your home, 
leave your church, and care for the home ; 
and if, young people, your multiplied 
agencies, indicated by all kinds of alpha- 
betical formule, are taking you from your 
homes, go back to your homes. God’s 
first circle of society is the home, and 
may God deliver England from the hour 
when home life is broken up. 

(From a sermon preached from the text, Matt. xii. 30) 


Christ the Truth 


By the Bishop of Stepney 
“Tam the Truth.” Of course 
is much in that declaration which is 
unfathomable by us, but at least it 
means this first of all, that there is a 
Truth behind the things we see, that this 
world is no mere unintelligible Perhaps. 
There is a fixed order, purpose, unity, 
which binds it together; amid all this 
seeming confusion and flow of things 
there is always and at every moment 
that fixed and patient Truth which ex- 
presses all that the world means and to- 
wards which the world is being brought. 
And, secondly, it means that this Truth 
received its highest expression in a Person. 
‘Tam the Truth; ”’ the power which every- 
where is working as tHe hidden cause and 
secret energy of all things is also one who 
can claim to receive the fellowship of the 
human mind. The Spirit of Truth is not 
only to be discovered by the mind; it 
is also to be known by the spirit, so that 


there 


the phrase ‘‘ I am the Truth”’ means this 
—when we look backward and see the 
mysterious cause that lies behind all 
things, and around us and see the whole 
inworking of the laws and principles of 


the world, and inward and _ see these 
strange instincts and guesses of the 
soul, and then onwards and see the 


great, vast, unimaginable God—all this 
is made real and plain to us in Jesus of 
Nazareth, God and Man, who is the 


Truth. 
(From a sermon preached at St. Paul's Cathedral from 
the text, St. Fohn xiv. 6) 
Through the Eternal Spirit 
By the Rev. Thomas Spurgeon 

Have you noticed this expression, 
‘““ Who through the Eternal Spirit offered 
Himself to God ?”’ How the value and 
the power increase as we realise the 
way by which Jesus made this atonement 
and offered this sacrifice. The Eternal 
Spirit constrained Him, energised Him, 
supported Him through all that whelm- 
ing flood. I verily believe that Jesus was 
through all His earthly course enabled 
by the Holy Spirit. I dare not doubt 
His power to save. He offered Himself 
and poured out His priceless life through 
the Eternal Spirit. 
(From a sermon preached at the Metropolitan Tabernacle 

from the text, Hebrews ix. 13-14) 
Work to Do 
By the Rev. R. J. Campbell 


I would remind you that in this time 
of religious indifference there is some- 
thing for you and me to do. I seldom 
stand in the presence of a man whom I 
have never seen before without making 
some attempt mentally to estimate what 
he might have been under other cir- 
cumstances and with different oppor- 
tunities, and it happens frequently that 
one can see just one thing that some high- 
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minded man really needs. Often men 
are hesitating and uncertain and non- 
committal about the highest and the 
deepest, and the great danger at the 
present ; how is it that they have come 
to think this is a reasonable attitude ? 
There is power pent up in the personality 
of worshippers here which ought to be 
liberated. There are men here present 
at this moment who are failing to lift 
themselves out, who are not conscious 
of a high purpose in life, who are trifling 
with the moments as they pass. Do 
you suppose it to be a reasonable thing, 
whether there be a God or no that you 
should thus deal with the serious things 
that come under your notice day by day 
and hour by hour ? I protest against it. 
We need a strong, clear note of self- 
devotion, high enthusiasm, and noble pur- 
pose. We want good men, whether we 
have great men or not. 


(From a sermon preached at Union Chapel, Brighton, 
from the text, Psalm xii. 1) 


The Gospel of the Happy Home 
By Canon Beeching 


It may be said, “* How can Christianity 
preach the Gospel of happy homes, the 
Gospel of joy, when, as we all know, 
Christianity is a Gospel of renunciation ?”’ 
Let us be quite clear what the message of 
Christianity is. The message of Christ 
was, ‘“‘“Come unto Me; Follow Me; 
Receive My Spirit; Learn of Me;” and 
so the natural man of us finds a good 
deal to give up in his task of following 
Christ. The new life must involve a 
denial of much that the old self found 
very congenial. There must be a struggle 
between the two wills—the mind of the 
flesh and the mind of the spirit. But then 
the essence of Christ’s message is not re- 
nunciation, but the contrary. The es- 
sence of Christ’s message is the enthusi- 
astic life of a child of God in a world that 
God made. I do not see how, unless a 
Christian values the happiness of home, 
he can consistently pray to God as our 
heavenly Father; nor how, unless he 
finds joy in labour, he can be reckoned 


, 


a disciple of Him who said, ‘‘ My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.’ Nor do 
I see how, unless a Christian values these 
things heartily for himself, he can con- 
sistently seek to extend them as blessings 
to those who have them not. 


(From a sermon preached at Westminster Abbey from 
the text, Ecclesiastes xii, 8-10) 


Love’s Silent Work 
By Canon Hensley Henson 


The slaves of God and the slaves of 
mammon are mingled in the mass of 
society, and Christ’s great miracle of 
spiritual enfranchisement involves no dis- 
turbance to the service of the world’s life. 
The love of God works silently in the 
general mass, and silently brings all under 
itsinfluence. But here one, there another, 
feels the brightness of Christ’s love upon 
him and responds. in obedience. The 
new standpoint is accepted, the new 
lordship is owned, the new measure 
applied to the world, a new power of 
sacrifice gained, a new power born into 
the soul. This miracle of conversion is 
worked now, as then, by One who “ neither 
strives nor cries, and whose voice is not 
heard in the streets.” 


(From a sermon preached at St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, from the text, St. Matthew vi. 24) 


The Tendency to Formalism 
By Dr. Arthur Pierson 


I venture to say there is not a man 
or woman in this house that can go on 
their knees and keep their mind on the 
Lord’s Prayer from beginning to end. The 
fact that that prayer is so familiar causes 
it to roll off from our tongue without 
a thought, while our mind goes abroad, 
so that it is almost impossible to say those 
seven simple petitions and keep our 
mind upon them. Now, whenever a 
thing becomes a form, the tendency is 
that it will become simply a form, and 
that by-and-by we shall be chargeable with 
a lack of sincerity—a mere form without 
proper spiritual participation. That is 
formalism. 


(From a sermon preached frcm the texts, St Matthew 
xvi. 6, and St, Mark viii. 15) 
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Sunday Magazine Mixed Puzzle Pages 


Diamond Puzzle 


. 
. 

+ > + . . 
+ 


. 
The cross-piece and the upright should read the same 


1. A consonant. 


tN 


A heathen god. 

3. A holy city. 
4. A city of refuge. 

5. A king’s youngest son. 
6. A godly king. 

7. A pious king’s aunt. 

6. A patriarch’s servant. 
g. A Levitical city. 

to. A descendant of Judah. 


11. A consonant. 


For the correct solution of the abeve YEN MARKS will be 
given. 


Charades 


* 1. My first is a personal pronoun, 
2. My second gives blows, 


My whole was a wicked king. 
) § | 


1. My first ‘s a drink, 


2. My second was a kingdom, 


} 
| 
| 
My whole was a border city. | 
| 


1. My first is a human being, 
2. My second is a domestic animal, 
3. My third is an interrogation, 


My whole was a patriarch. 


FIVE MARKS will be given for the correct sclution of any 
| P 
| of the above. 
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Wanderers and old, who could believe 
That they such blessing should receive? 


1. His sons usurped the heavenly power, 
Full well did they repent that hour. 


2. Of royal house, with brothers twain, 
He on the battlefield was slain. 
. This was his trade, whom, moved by hate, 
They chose, and choosing, spoke their fate. 
4. An unjust judge on riches bent, 
He caused the people discontent. 
. When persecution raised its head | 
Hence the apostles once more fled. 


TEN MARKS will be allowed for correct solution of the above. | 


Rules governing these Competitions 


E1GHT pounds in cash will be given at the 
end of each three months to the persons 
solving the most puzzles on the “ Mixed 
Puzzle Pages,” the money being divided into 
£5 for first prize, £2 for second prize, 
and £1 for third prize. 

The award of the prizes for the months 
of January, February, and March will be 
announced in the May number of the 
Magazine. 

Answers when sent in must be signed 
- with a pseudonym only. 

A competitor the first time he (or she) 
sends in an answer must by the same post 
send in a separate envelope his (or her) real 
name as well as the pseudonym. Having 
once done so it will not be necessary to do 
it again as long as the same pseudonym is 
maintained. 


Each month the winners or correct solvers 
of the preceding month’s puzzles will be 
announced by pseudonym only. When 
the award of prizes is made at the end 
of three months the real names of the 
winners will be announced, as well as their 
pseudonyms. 

In case of a tie betwecn two or more 
competitors for any prize, or prizes, the 
money will be divided equally among them. 

All answers must be received at the office 
of the Magazine by noon on the 12th of 
each month. 

Answers must be addressed to “The 
Puzzle Editor” Sunpay Macazine, 15 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
Was 

Competitors must accept the decision of 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as final. 





WE have to thank those of our competitors who have written to us about last year’s puzzles. 
We gather that the competitions have resulted in much pleasure and profit to all who took 
part in them. We wish we could reward each competitor for the excellent work done, but 
that is impossible. We have, however, had much pleasure in sending, in addition to the 
money prizes offered, a copies of a very handsome volume, ‘‘ The Coronation Book,” by the 
Rev. J. H. T. Perkins, M.A., Sacrist of Westminster Abbey, to the six competitors who, 
during the course of the whole year, gained most marks, short of succeeding in winning a 
prize. ‘Their names are: M. C. Adair, Agnes C. Wickham, K. Capper, Bertha F. Haines, 
Mrs. E. R. Bestall, and Miss Eleanor Wilson. ; 

We hope this will stimulate our readers to increased efforts during the coming year, and 
we can promise them that as regards neither the interest of the competitions nor the 
recognition on our part of the work done will they be disappointed. 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s Tour 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is having a_ busy 
time in South Africa, where not a day 
passes without receptions, public meet- 
ings, or important private interviews. 
The right hon. gentleman arrived at 
Durban on December 26, where a great 
reception had been prepared by the 
colonists. He was received on landing 
by the Governor, the Premier, and the 
municipal authorities, and then drove 
to the Town. Hall where he made an 
important speech. With the King’s ex- 
press assent, he said, and with the approval 
of his colleagues in the Cabinet, he came 
there to express the sympathy of all 
their kinsmen across the sea with the 
people of South Africa. The right hon. 
gentleman eulogised Natal for its loyalty, 
and declared that to no colony could the 
Imperial) Government more desire to 
indicate its sentiments of goodwill. If 
the war had ended otherwise than it had 
Natal would have suffered most for sup- 
porting the Empire, but it had never 
faltered for a moment. At a luncheon 
which 
a tribute to the Dutch, and said that 
they and the British were two proud 
and kindred races who had come to stay 
in South Africa. They were kindred in 
origin and in the great qualities which 
both throughout a glorious history had 
consistently honoured—love of liberty, 
freedom, endurance, tenacity of purpose, 
resolution, independence, and self-reliance. 


The tone and tact of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
XXXII—7 
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first two speeches did much to ensure 
him a welcome, and so far his tour has 
been an unqualified success. 


An Appeal for Active Loyalty 


AT Pietermaritzburg the Colonial Secre- 
tary again had an enthusiastic recep- 
tion. A great banquet was given in 
his honour, and in the speech which 
followed Mr. Chamberlain made an elo- 
quent appeal to the Boers for active 
loyalty. They had given passive loyalty, 
but he hoped in time this would become 
active. He who hindered the bringing 
about of the same unity between Boer 
and Briton existed between Briton 
and Scot was a traitor to his country 
and an enemy to the prosperity of South 
Africa. The new colonies should govern 
themselves as soon as they could, but 
the Imperial Government did not intend 
to burn its fingers a second time. In 
conclusion the right hon. gentleman said 
he had not come out to South Africa to 
flatter, but to tell the truth, a statement 
which was rapturously applauded. 

Conferences were held with members 
of the Government and other representa- 
tive men, and the Premier of Natal told 
a press representative afterwards that 
he thought the outcome of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s visit would be the convening of a 
conference of the different South African 
Colonies, to be followed by almost imme- 
diate federation. An important result 
of the Colonial Secretary’s conference 
with the Natal authorities has been the 
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withdrawal of the colony’s war claim 
against the Imperial Government of 
nearly two millions sterling. 


The Colonial Secretary on the Battlefields 
, From Pietermaritzburg Mr. Chamber- 
lain went to Colenso and Ladysmith, 
visiting the various battlefields including 
Spion Kop, and on January 4 he arrived 
in Pretoria. At first it seemed as though 
the Dutch intended to absent themselves 
from all the functions in honour of the 
Colonial Secretary, but the appeal for 
co-operation by their leaders, Generals 
Botha and Delarey, who arrived in the 
capital almost simultaneously with Mr. 
Chamberlain, changed the attitude, and 
large numbers of Dutch attended the 
great banquet of welcome. Here the 
Colonial Secretary made an important 
speech, declaring that Pretoria was to 
remain the capital of the Transvaal. 
He again appealed for union, but with 
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Lord Curzon, the Viceroy of India, who was the 
central figure at the great Durbar 
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regard to a policy of conciliation, the right 
hon. gentleman pointed out that it was 
of no use to make concessions if they 
were to be interpreted as signs of weakness, 
It was not merely an alliance that was 
needed but a fusion of the two white 
races into one African nation, and the 
Government desired as much as any one 
that the time would rapidly come when 
self government could be granted to 
the new colonies. On January 8 a Boer 
deputation waited upon Mr. Chamberlain, 
who urged upon the members the neces- 
sity of faithfully carrying out the Veree- 
niging agreement. Two days later the 
Colonial Secretary arrived at Johan- 
nesburg, where an agreement was come to 
with the mining community that the Trans- 
vaal war contribution should amount to 
thirty millions sterling. 


The Great Durbar at Delhi 


THE Coronation festivities at Delhi, 
culminating in the gorgeous Durbar 
or levée on New Year’s Day, have passed 
off with every success. The rejoicings 
extended over nearly a fortnight, and, 
although the cost to the State is said 
not to exceed half a million sterling, the 
total expenditure on the part of the 
hundred and five native rulers who at- 
tended with their suites must amount 
to many millions. On the plain of 
Delhi a vast camp had been laid out, 
and the first brilliant function was the 
state entry into the camp of the Viceroy 
and the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
who, with the many native princes, rode 
upon gorgeously caparisoned elephants. 
The Viceroy used the same beast, lent 
by the Maharajah of Benares, that Lord 
Lytton rode in the proclamation Durbar 
of 1877. 

But the great event was, of course, the 
Durbar itself. .To convey any idea of 
the magnificence of the spectacle is quite 
impossible. As Lord Curzon said in his 
speech, such a scene could take place no- 
where else in the world. The assembly 


included fifteen thousand persons, the 
majority being native princes and offi- 
and 


cials, and the costumes jewels 
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of these beggar description. The wealth 
of the world seemed gathered at Delhi, 
and all the Europeans who were present 
agree that nothing like it has been wit- 
nessed in the memory of living man. 
The Durbar of 1877 could not approach 
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Lord Curzon’s Speech 


THE Viceroy’s speech could be heard 
in every quarter of the assemblage. 
“TI do not speak,” he said, “ of this great 
and imposing assemblage, unparalleled 
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Map showing the position of the Durbar Camp and Proclamation theatre at Delhi 


it for magnificence. Then there were only 
sixty-three ruling chiefs present, but here 
nearly twice the number attended. The 
ceremony lasted for hours, every European 
being dazzled, although the natives seem 
to take everything as a matter of course. 
A pathetic element was provided by the 
parade of several hundreds of mutiny 
veterans, one of whom was said to be over 
a hundred years old. 


as I believe it to be; I refer to that which 
this gathering symbolises, and to those to 
whose feelings it gives expression. Over 
a hundred rulers of separate States 
whose united population amounts to sixty 
millions of people, and whose territories 
extend over fifty-five degrees of longi- 
tude, have come here to testify their 
allegiance to their common sovereign.” 
Lord Curzon then mentioned that the 
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King’s army in India consisted of 
230,000 men—a significant hint some 
thought, that behind the glitter was a 
real and solid support—and he went on: 
“The leaders of Indian society, official 
and unofficial, who are here, are the 
mouthpieces of a community of over 
230,000,000 souls. In_ spirit, there- 
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The Dewan-i-Khas at Delhi, where some of the Durbar functions took place. 
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gising the loyalty of the people of India 
and the bravery of native troops, referred 
to his visit of 1875, and continued: “I 
confidently hope that my beloved son 
the Prince of Wales and the Princess of 
Wales may before long be able to make 
themselves personally acquainted with 
India, a country which I have always 
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This has been described 


as the most marvellous room in the world. An inscription on the walls says: ‘If there is a 
paradise on earth it is this, it is this, it is this!” 


fore, and one may almost say through 
their rulers and deputies in person, there 
is represented in this arena nearly one- 
fifth of the entire human race. All are 
animated by a single feeling, and all 
bow before a single throne.’ 


The King’s Message 
A MESSAGE from the King was then 
read, in which his Majesty, after eulo- 


desired that they should see, and which 
they are equally anxious to visit. 
“Gladly would I have come to India 


upon this eventfu! occasion myself had 
this been found possible. I have, how- 
ever, sent my dear brother, the Duke 


of Connaught, who is already so well 
known in India, in order that my family 
may be represented at the ceremony held 


to celebrate my Coronation. My desire 
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since I succeeded to the Throne of my 
revered mother, the late Queen Victoria, 
first Empress of India, has been to main- 
tain unimpaired the same principles of 
humane and equitable administration 
which secured for her in so wonderful a 
degree the veneration and affection of 
her Indian subjects. 

“To all my feudatories and subjects 
throughout India I renew the assurance 
of my regard for their liberties, of my 
respect for their dignities and rights, of 
my interest in their advancement, and 
of my devotion to their welfare, which 
are the supreme aim and object of my 
rule, and which, under the blessing of 
Almighty God, will lead to the increasing 
prosperity of my Indian Empire and the 
greater happiness of its people.” 

A curious incident of the Durbar was 
that, owing to the new moon being visible 
the previous night, necessitating a Mo- 
hamedan religious observance, the whole 
of the proceedings had to be postponed for 
half an hour. 

Receptions, dinners, firework displays, 
reviews and other functions followed, and 
the Viceroy took his public departure on 
January 10. 

Among those who received honours on 
the occasion of the Durbar were several 
missionaries, to whom were presented 
the coveted Kaiser-i-hind medal. 


The Education Bill 

THERE is little new to record in con- 
nection with the Education Bill except that 
the Newmarket Election, fought partly 
on this issue, has resulted in a Conserva- 
tive majority of 1077 being turned into 
a Liberal majority, of 507. The “no 
rate’’ campaign of the Nonconformists 
is being energetically organised by a 
committee of the National Council of 
Evangelical Free Churches, and there 
seems no weakening in the determination 
of those who have made up their minds 
to refuse the rate. There is, however, 
a strong party in the Nonconformist 
churches, particularly in the Wesleyan, 
which disapproves of the “no rate” 
campaign, believing it to be a mistake. 
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The New Drink Act 

QUITE a sensation has been caused 
among licensed victuallers and _ their 
patrons by the new Licensing Act that 
came into force with the New Year, and 
which was referred to last month. A 
man convicted of drunkenness three 
times in a year is regarded as an habitual 
drunkard, and can be fined if he attempts 
to purchase drink within three years, 
whilst any publican supplying such with 
intoxicants is liable to a fine of ten pounds. 
Lists of these convicted persons are sup- 
plied to publicans, and where possible 
their photographs, but there is little 
doubt that the lists will soon become so 
large as to be unwieldy, and publicans 
are asking how they are to recognise a 
“ habitual drunkard ’’ unknown in their 
neighbourhood. The Act is_ therefore 
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A reduced facsimile of ‘‘ Punch’s” Durbar cartoon. 
Reproduced by the special permission of the 
Proprietors of ‘‘ Punch” 
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(From a photograph) 
The Sultan of Morocco 


having a decidedly good effect by making 
publicans and their servants very chary 
about how they serve drink, and to whom 
they serve it. One of the best provi- 
sions of the new law is that which imposes 
a fine of forty shillings upon persons 
“treating ’’ a convicted habitual drunk- 
ard. The Act also renders liable to a 
month’s imprisonment, with hard labour, 
any person found intoxicated while in 
charge of a young child. Husbands, too, 
can now get relief from drunken wives 
who wreck their homes and pawn their 
furniture, and within a couple of days 
of the Act coming into force several such 
cases had come before the magistrates. 
Hitherto only wives have been able to 
get rid of drunken partners. 

Grocers who hold licences are also 
affected by the Act, which prohibits them 
from adopting the practice of supplying 
spirits or any other form of intoxicating 
liquor, and charging it on the bill as ‘‘ tea,”’ 
&c. The grocers with off licences are 
alarmed, too, at the consequences of 
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continuing the common practice of exe- 
cuting orders by post. Should they in 
doing this supply a convicted habitual 
drunkard they would be liable to lose 
their licence. Altogether the new Act is 
the most important piece of temperance 
legislation which has been passed for 
many years. 


Venezuela 


THE joint action of Great Britain and 
Germany in Venezuela does not seem to 
have met with very general approval in 
this country, and many Conservative 
journals have rated the Government 
severely for being drawn into the business, 
the general impression being that the 
Kaiser is the originator and ruling spirit 
of the movement. It is pointed out that 
during the South African War no nation 
was more viciously hostile to Britain 
than Germany, and it is declared that 
the German nation was the last we should 
have co-operated with against a third 
Power. 

The feeling in this country against 
uniting with Germany in Venezuela 
has been augmented by the refusal of 
the Kaiser’s Government to join us in 
our protest against Russia for sending 
warships through the Dardanelles under 
the thin guise of the commercial flag. 

With regard to the Venezuelan trouble, 
although the blockade continues, all three 
Powers concerned have agreed to refer 


the matters in dispute to arbitration.’ 


The situation is complicated by the re- 
volution now going on in Venezuela, 
though it is impossible to learn exactly 
what is happening. A defeat of fifteen 
hundred rebels by the Government forces 
on January 4 was afterwards declared 
to have beeen really a victory for the 
insurgents. 


Rebellion in Morocco 

AFFAIRS have been moving rapidly 
in Morocco during the past month. A 
pretender, named Bu Hamara, who gave 
himself out to be Mulai Mohamed, the 
Sultan’s brother, obtained a following and 
marched towards Fez. No great im- 
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portance was attached to his rebellion 
until he defeated the Sultan’s troops, 
and, when, after another battle, the rebels 
gained a decisive victory and prepared 
to attack the capital matters began to 
appear serious. The Sultan who was at 
Mequinez hastened back to Fez, and made 
a very astute move by releasing his 
brother, Mulai Mohamed, from prison, 
where he had been confined for a long 
time past, and bringing him to Fez. 
This proved to the people the falsity of 
the pretender’s claims, and soon some of 
the tribes supporting Bu Hamara de- 
serted him and went over to the Sultan. 


had also recruited, returned towards 
Fez, and the outcome of the matter is 
difficult to foretell. It is rumoured that 
the Sultan is about to resign in favour 
of his brother. The powers of Europe 
will probably let the Moors settle |their 
quarrel in their own way, provided 
Europeans are not molested. 


Wireless Telegraphy Across the Atlantic 

So Mr. Marconi has triumphed over 
all his critics and has proved the possibility 
and practicability of sending messages 
by wireless telegraphy across the Atlantic. 
On December 21 the Governor-General 
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The Sultan of Morocco and his advisers. 


The figures standing in ront are, 


rom left to right, Sir Arthur 


Nicholson, British Minister at Tangier, the Sultan, Lord Castletown, Kaid Sir Harry Maclean, the 
Scottish Commander-in-Chief of the Sultan's forces, and M. Neroutsos, British Vice-Consul at Rabat 


The pretender at once retreated and the 
crisis was supposed to be past, especially 
as the Sultan began to recruit a big 
army. But suddenly Bu Hamara, who 


of Canada, at Mr. Marconi’s invitation, 
sent an aerial message to King Edward, 
who replied congratulating the inventor 
and expressing delight at his success. 
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A message was also sent to the King of 
Italy. There had been much _ experi- 
menting to get this wonderful develop- 
ment of telegraphy into good working 
order, and it is announced that within a 
comparatively short time stations will 
be opened in England and Canada for 
the regular transmission of messages at 
sixty per cent. lower rates than those of 
the cable companies—five-pence per word 
instead of a shilling. A pair of stations, 
such as those at Cape Breton and the Lizard, 
can be erected for fifty thousand pounds, 
as against about a million sterling needed 
for the laying down of a single cable. The 
cable companies, however, still deny the 
practicability of wireless telegraphy for 
commercial purposes between Britain 
and America. 


The Religious Census of London 

THE religious census being taken in 
London by the Daily News continues to 
provide figures that should cause anxious 
thought on the part of ministers and others 








Dr. Festing, late Bishop ot St. Albans 


of worship, was only 11,638, and the even- 
ing 15,354. Paddington has a_ popula- 
tion of 143,976, and there the morning 
and evening figures were 15,177 and 13,463 
respectively. St. Pancras, with a popula- 
tion of 235,317, showed 18,929 at the 
morning services and 20,922 at the even- 
ing. In Lambeth the population is 
301,895, but the attendances at church 
were only, morning, 25,485 and evening 
30,972, whilst Wandsworth shows 31,033 
at morning service and 20,727 at evening, 
out of a population of 232,034. West- 
minster, with a population of 183,011, had 
26,650 at morning and 22,859 at evening 
service. 


President Roosevelt and the Negroes 
THE colour question in the United 
States is one of the greatest problems 
with which American statesmen have to 
deal, and President Roosevelt, in en- 
deavouring to give to the negro his con- 
stitutional rights, has raised a hornet’s 
nest about his ears. The one _ thing 





Dr. Stephens, late Dean of Winchester 
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Two ecclesiastics who recently passed away 


interested in the spiritual welfare of the 
people. In Battersea, with a population 
of 168,907, the morning attendance of 
men, women, and children, at all places 


above all others that the whites of the 
Southern States refuse to tolerate is a 
negro in a position of authority, and 
when the President appointed Mrs. Cox, 
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a black woman, postmistress of Indianola, 
Mississippi, there was a general outcry 
of indignation. But Mr. Roosevelt would 
not hear of any change, and then the 
postmistress herself was threatened with 
terrible calamities if she did not resign. 
The poor woman was so alarmed that 
she had no option but to give up the office, 
and the Southern whites thought they 
had triumphed. But President Roose- 
velt was not to be so easily beaten. He 
promptly closed the post office, putting 
the local inhabitants to great incon- 
venience owing to the delay they ex- 
perienced in getting their letters from 
another town. A few days later the 
President nominated Dr. Crum, a negro, 
to be collector of the port of Charleston, 
South Carolina, a very hotbed of the 
anti-black agitation. This was a more 
deliberate move than the appointment 
of the postmistress, as Dr. Crum will have 
many white men under his authority, and 
the white merchants of Charleston will 
be compelled to have dealings with him. 
The Southern States are at white heat, 
and there is much talk of arming by both 
whites and blacks. There is confessedly 
no objection to Dr. Crum, save his colour, 
and as he says he is determined to take 
office despite threats to kill him, the 
result of the trouble cannot be foreseen. 
It is certain, however, that the Southern 
States will be almost solidly opposed to 
President Roosevelt if, at the end of his 
term of office, he offers himself for re- 
election. 


TheQueen’s Christmas Dinner to Soldiers’ 


Widows and Orphans 


On December 27 the Queen entertained 
to dinner at the Alexander Trust building, 
in the City Road, London, over fifteen 
hundred widows and orphans of soldiers 
who fell in the South African War. The 
dinner was a sumptuous one, and the 
guests were made very comfortable. 
Two hundred waitresses, specially enrolled, 
served at table, and ‘at the close each 
woman and child received a box of choco- 
late with the Queen’s portrait on the lid. 


Obituary 

THe obituary during the past month 
has been very heavy. First and fore- 
most there was the late Primate, who 





























Senor Sagasta, the Spanish Premier, who 
has just died 


s dealt with in our Men of the Month 
section. Then within a few days Dr. 
Festing, the Bishop of St. Albans, passed 
away, and a third distinguished Church- 
man died in the person of Dr. Stephens, 
Dean of Winchester. The Dean attended 
a public dinner, after which a number of 
the guests, including himself, were attacked 
by typhoid fever, and several died. The 
illness was supposed to have been caused 


“by oysters, and the whole question of the 


oyster-beds in connection with sewage- 
drainage is being discussed and _ in- 
quired into. On January 5 Senor Sagasta, 
the Spanish Premier, died at the age of 
seventy-six. His Honour Judge Waddy, 
K.C., better remembered as Mr. Samuel 
Danks Waddy, a local preacher and promi- 
nent layman of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, passed away on December 30. 
The death is also announced of Cardinal 
Parocchi, who it was anticipated would 
be the next pope. 
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The New Primate 


For the second time within less than a 
quarter of a century the chair of St. 
Augustine is to be occupied by a Scot. 
Dr. Tait, who passed away in 1882, is 
being succeeded after an interval of 
twenty years by his son-in-law and fellow 
countryman, Dr. Randall Davidson, and at 
the present time by a curious coincidence 
both English Primates are Scotchmen. The 
appointment of the Bishop of Winchester 
to be Archbishop of Canterbury was not 
unexpected, for it is an open secret that 
the position was offered to him on the 
death of Dr. Benson, and only declined 
on account of the ill-health which Dr. 
Davidson then suffered. 


A Man of Peace 


THE new Primate is altogether a different 
kind of man from Dr. Temple. He is a 
courtier, a man of peace, and an eccle- 
siastic who, while upholding what he 
believes to be the right, seeks to do this 
in a way which shall cause as little friction 
as possible. As a result he is regarded 
with affection by all who know him, and 
his appointment while not likely to result 
in any very great statesmanship or strong 
line of action, will displease no particular 
party. Churchmen and Nonconformists 
alike appreciate the elevation of Dr. 
Davidson. His own diocese is delighted 
at the honour placed upon its bishop, 
although his loss will be keenly felt. 


Early Life 


Dr. Davipson was born in 1848, and 
like his father-in-law and predecessor in 
the Primacy, Dr. Tait, is an Edinburgh 


man. But as soon as he was old enough 
the lad was sent to Harrow, and on leaving 
school proceeded to Trinity College, 
Oxford, of which he holds the D.D. degree. 
Here his fellow student and closest friend 
was Crauford Tait, son of the Archbishop, 
and henceforth their lives were spent much 
together. They were ordained side by 
side and soon afterwards journeyed to 
Palestine, visiting the various scenes of our 
Lord’s Ministry and other sacred sites. 
The last Sunday in the Holy Land was 
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The new Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Mrs. Davidson 



































spent at Jerusalem, and here Dr. Davidson 
preached in the English Church. Starting 
for England the next day the friends 
reached home at the end of the week, and 
Dr. Davidson was able to preach in his 
own church at Dartford, of which he was 
curate, on the following Sunday. 


Chaplain to Dr. Tait 

WHEN Crauford Tait resigned the 
chaplaincy to his father Dr. Davidson was 
appointed chaplain and private secretary, 
and this post was the first step in that 
ladder which has led to his recent rapid 
promotions. His life at Lambeth Palace 
was a busy one. At any hour he was 
liable to be summoned by the Archbishop 
to assist at correspondence or to go through 
important documents, and Dr. Tait always 
expected his work performed however 
difficult the circumstances might be. On 
one. occasion, Dr. Davidson tells us, his 
chief expected him to go through and 
make notes toa series of visitation statistics 
written upon exceedingly thin paper, and 
this while he rode on horseback down 
the Thames Embankment. An amusing 
experience, which he has often recounted 
since with evident relish, although it tells 
against himself, happened to the young 
chaplain about this period. Dr. Tait 
one day summoned his secretary and 
asked him to read through and criticise a 
certain letter which he had written. The 
secretary felt proud at this mark of regard 
and confidence in his ability, but his 
pleasure was short-lived, for Dr. Tait 
went on to remark that he had been a 
bishop for twenty years and had never if 
he could help it sent away a letter without 
having it first read and criticised by some 
one else. ‘‘And you know,” he said, 
“T have often found the silliest people to 
be the best critics ; so take the letter, read 
it, and let me know what you think of it!”’ 


Promotion 

It was of course while chaplain to 
Dr. Tait that Dr. Davidson first met the 
lady who was to become his wife, the 
Primate’s daughter Edith. The marriage 
took place in 1878, but in the midst of the 
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honeymoon the bride and _ bridegroom 
had to return from Florence on account 
of the death of Mrs. Tait. The. Rev. 
Crauford Tait had passed away six 
months earlier, so that the wedding was 
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The new Primate at the age of 37 when he was 
appointed Dean of Windsor 


an event of mingled joy and sadness. 
When Dr. Tait was dying Dr. David- 
son first came before the notice of 
Queen Victoria, and so high an opinion 
did she have of his qualities that she soon 
afterwards appointed him to the Deanery 
of Windsor. Here his preaching was 
greatly appreciated by the, Royal 
Family, and some consolatory sermons of 
his, delivered after the death of the Duke 
of Albany, were printed by command of 
her Majesty and privately circulated 
among members of her family. Various 
honours followed Dr. Davidson’s appoint- 
ment to the Deanery, and in 1891 he 
succeeded Dr. Thorold as Bishop of 
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Rochester, following that prelate again 
in 1895 in the See of Winchester. 


Dr. Davidson in London 

UNLIKE his predecessor Dr. Davidson, 
while Bishop of Rochester, declined to 
live in the country, but came up to the 
most crowded part of his diocese and lived 
in Kennington, devoting himself to his 
duties with a zeal and a tact that com- 
mended him to all. When Mr. Spurgeon 
died Dr. Davidson attended the funeral, 
joining the cortége at the gates of Norwood 
Cemetery, and riding in the second carriage 
with Dr. and Mrs. James Spurgeon. At 
the close of the service at the graveside 
his lordship pronounced the benediction, 
his kindly sympathy on this occasion being 
appreciated by the deceased preacher’s 
family and Nonconformists generally. 

Dr. and Mrs. Randall Davidson will 
shortly take up their residence at Lambeth 
Palace, and it will be a curious experience 
for them to return to the palace of the 
Primate after so many years. 


The Death of Dr. Temple 


For the third month in succession it 
has been our painful task to record in 
this place the death of a great English 
divine. The aged Primate of all England, 
whose collapse in the House of Lords 
after his speech on the Education Bill 
was referred to last month, passed away 
at Lambeth Palace two days_ before 
Christmas. He had evidently felt that 
his end was near, for on December 11 he 
asked that the Holy Communion should 
be administered to him, and this was 
done in the presence of the Primate’s 
family and a number of the Bishops who 
were at Lambeth Palace. After that 
he gradually sank, and when death came 
His Grage was unconscious. The body 
was laid to rest in the cloister garth of 
Canterbury Cathedral on December 27, 
the ceremony, in accordance with the 
deceased prelate’s expressed wishes, being 
made as simple as possible. It was a 
sad scene. Mrs. Temple, leaning on the 
arms of her two sons, was the chief 
mourner; and the aged Dean of Canter- 


bury, who was himself suffering from 
illness, defied the possible consequences, 
and attended the funeral. 


The Church’s Strong Man 


By the death of Dr. Temple the 
strongest man in the Church of England 
has disappeared. Rugged and gruff in 
his manner, with little inclination or 
aptitude for drawing-room functions, he 
was the ablest Primate of the Victorian 
reign, and mounted the archiepiscopal 
throne at a period of great difficulty, 
when such a man was needed. Naturally 
his Grace did not please everybody, but 
he probably won the approval of more 
people than any other ecclesiastic would 
have done, and now that he has gone his 
loss is keenly felt by all parties. Dr. 
Temple ‘was not an extreme man in any 
direction, and in his various rulings and 
decisions on important questions affecting 
the Church he was remarkably wise and 
fair, and he had the will and the ability 
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The late Dr. Temple in his Coronation Vestments 
































to ensure obedience in most cases. His 
clergy often said he acted as though he 
were still a schoolmaster and they the 
boys. He could never shake off the 
influence of Rugby days, and indeed he 
was born to command and not to lead. 
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occasion he asked a clerical candidate if 
he were an abstainer, and receiving the 
answer ‘“ Yes”’ inquired, ‘“ Do you think 
you could work amicably in temperance 
matters with men who are not ab- 
stainers ?”’ The candidate thought he 
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A snapshot of Dr. Temple taken when he last visited Rugby School in July 1902. His 
Grace is seen just leaving the speech-room, and he is leaning upon the arms of 
Mrs. Temple and one of his sons 


The son of a soldier, he expected and 
exacted a soldier’s obedience, and usually 
he received it. Preaching to the Colonial 
troops who visited England for the 
Coronation last year, Dr. Temple re- 
marked that he could never see soldiers 
march without his heart beating as. if 
he wished to march with them or hear 
the words of command without a strong 
desire to obey them himself. 


Dr, Temple and Temperance Work 
THE late Primate’s untiring labours in 
the temperance cause are too well known 
to need any description here. But, al- 
though an uncompromising abstainer him- 
self, and one of the pioneers in the cause 
when it was exceedingly unpopular, Dr. 
Temple was in no wise a bigot. On one 





could. ‘‘ Then I suppose you would not 
think it necessary,” drily inquired the 
Archbishop, “to declare at a_ public 
meeting that a moderate drinker is far 
worse than a drunkard ?”’ 


Mistaken for an Excise Officer 

When Bishop of Exeter, Dr. Temple was 
a great walker. One day after tramping 
for many miles over muddy roads, until 
he was himself bespattered from head to 
foot, his lordship determined to hire a 
trap and drive the remainder of the 
distance to the place he wished to reach. 
For this purpose he called at an inn, 
explaining to the landlord that he was 
Bishop of Exeter, and sought to hire a trap. 
“You a bishop!” said the innkeeper, 
laughing at what he considered a good 
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joke. “I know your little tricks. Why, 
you're one of those Excise chaps, trying 
to get me fined for not having a hackney 
coachman’s licence. I’m up to your 
game.” Dr. Temple protested that he 
was who he said he was, but the innkeeper 
could not be convinced. ‘‘Goon, man!” 
he replied. “ Until I’ve a got licence I'll 
not let you or any other Excise chap hire 
a trap of mine.’’ And the Bishop had to 
walk on. 


The Late Prelate and Dr. Festing 

Dr. TEMPLE was always pretty curt with 
callers, and a good story is told of a visit 
which was paid to him by a clergyman 


.who had been offered promotion — the 


clergyman in question being, it is said, Dr. 
Festing, the Bishop of St. Albans, who 
passed away within a few days of the 
Primate. His Grace was then Bishop 
of London; and Dr. Festing, having been 
offered the see of St. Albans, went to 
his diocesan for advice as to whether or 
not he should accept the appointment. 
Making an appointment Dr. Festing 
called at Fulham Palace and was shown 
into the room where the Bishop was 


working. The visitor stated his errand 
and declared that there were reasons for 
and against his acceptance of the honour. 
“For instance,” he said, “I know I’m a 
very poor preacher.” “‘ Yes,” said the 
Bishop. of London, “I’ve heard you. 
What next ?”’ But the visitor was too 
upset to discuss the matter further ; so 
he remarked, “‘ You seem very busy, my 
Lord. I think I had better go,” “I 
agree with you; good morning,” replied 
Dr. Temple; and the future Bishop of 
St. Albans was ushered out. 


The Late Primate’s Voice 

As most people know, Dr. Temple’s 
voice was harsh and loud, and he always 
retained more or less of the Devonshire 
accent. It was a farmer of his South- 
Western diocese who remarked, ‘‘I do 
luv our Bishop; ‘cos ’e do ’oller so.” 
In the East End of London, however, the 
prelate’s voice does not seem to have 
been equally appreciated. Dr. Temple, 
then Bishop of London, had unexpec- 
tedly entered a church in the neighbour- 
hood of Bethnal Green, and took a seat 
next to a working man. A hymn was 
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The funeral procession of the late Archbishop of Canterbury going toward the Cloister Garth 
at Canterbury Cathedral. The coffin is seen covered with a pall made by the ladies 
of Kent 





























being sung and the Bishop joined in 
heartily. But his neighbour was evi- 
dently displeased at something, for he 
kept looking at Dr. Temple and scowling. 
At last he shut his hymn book and, turn- 
ing to the Bishop, exclaimed; “I say, 
guvnor, stop it, you'll spoil the show.” 
What the surprised prelate said or did 
is not recorded. 


Early Poverty and its Lessons 


WirTH all his apparent roughness the late 
Primate was one of the kindest-hearted 
of men. He was always ready to help 
the needy or to assist in a good cause. He 
had been poor himself in his young days, 
and to the end was particularly thought- 
ful for those in financial distress. Preach- 
ing at the special children’s service at 
Westminster Abbey on Holy Innocents’ 
Day the new Dean referred to this early 
poverty. “ He (the dead Primate) never 
was ashamed of being poor,” said the 
preacher. ‘‘ The only thing which really 
hurt him was having to wear patched 
clothes and patched boots.” 


The New Dean of Westminster 

THERE is quite as much interest mani- 
fested in an appointment to the Deanery 
of Westminster as to a vacant English 
Bishopric and the recent elevation of 
Dr. Armitage Robinson to succeed Dean 
Bradley, gave pretty general satisfaction, 
the new Dean being not an extremist of any 
party. Dr. Robinson is an ecclesiastical 
scholar of great learning and an ardent 
antiquarian and it has been said that 
after Dean Bradley he knows more 
about Westminster Abbey than any man 


living. He is only fifty, years of age, 
being the youngest man to hold the 
important Deanery since the days of 
Henry VIII. Dr. Robinson is a Cam- 
bridge man having become a_ Fellow 


of Christ College in 1881 and Dean in 
1884, which latter offrce he filled for six 
years. In 1884 he took holy orders and 
four years later was appointed to the 
Vicarage of All Saints, Cambridge, in 
which parish he gained his experience of 
parish work. After four years at All 
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Saints, Dr. Robinson became Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity and filled the pro- 
fessorial chair for five years, at the same 
time holding a prebendal stall at Wells 





(Elliott & Fry, photo 


The Very Rev. J. Armitage Robinson, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster 


Cathedral. Rather more than three years 
ago, Dr. Robinson was appointed Canon 
of Westminster and Rector of St. Mar- 
garets, but soon afterwards resigned the 
rectorship, being succeeded therein by 
Canon Hensley Henson. 


The new Dean has done much solid 
work as an author, his best-known books 
including, ‘‘ A Collection of the Athos 


Codex of the Shepherd of Hermas,” “‘ An 
Appendix to the Apology of Aristides,” 
‘The Passion of St. Perpetua,” “‘ The 
Philocalia of Origin and Euthaliana.”’ 
As a recognition of his scholarship two 
German universities, those of Hallé and 
Géttingen, have bestowed honorary 
degrees on Dr. Robinson. 












The New Frock 


By Ralph Harold Bretherton 


Author of “The Child Mind,” &c. 


Illustrated by Harold Piffard 


T was new, and very pretty, a dainty 
frock that her mother greatly 
admired. 

“But don’t you spoil it,” said her 
mother. 

“Course not,” said the child. 

She stood and surveyed herself in the 
glass. She was looking her best, she knew 
—she knew it, not because she was vain, 
but because her mother had told her—and 
she thought it an amusement, least harm- 
ful to her frock, to look at herself. She 
turned first one side to the glass, and 
then the other, and next drew her little 
skirt round that she might see the back 
of it. That was not an easy thing to do. 
She had to twist her body, and stand on 
tip-toe on one foot, and squint until her 
eyes seemed to roll away out of her head ; 
and even then she was not sure that she 
had seen what she wanted to see. But 
it became a sort of duty to look at the 
back of her skirt; she felt obliged to 
watch it that it did not come to any harm. 
Her mother would be very vexed if any 
soil or tear appeared, and the child had 
a great dread of what might be happening 
to that part of her frock that was out of 
sight behind her. So she contorted her 
body, and roiled her eyes, and drew round 
her leg as much as she could of her skirt. 
But her strained eyes turned back, and 
her twisted body sprang round to its 
normal position before she had seen very 
much. She could never tell herself that 
she had not seen a tear or a stain. 

Of course it was impossible to play in 
a new frock. First of all, the frock pro- 
duced in her a sobriety that forbade play ; 
she did not know that she wanted to 
play; and, secondly, she would not have 
dared to play if she had wanted to. She 
looked at her dolls’ house, and stooped 
to touch the floor before it, and then held 


up her fingers to a critical gaze. No, there 
would be inevitable disaster if she sat on 
the floor. She wandered to the window. 
She went slowly, for the frock rustled, 
and rustling sounded terribly like tearing. 
Soon she was tired of standing at the 
window, and she sought the nearest 
chair. Sie drew herself up like a soldier, 
and then sat down, or rather rested 
herself against the edge of the chair. 
There was little comiort in this position, 
for the dread that lurked in the back of 
her skirt was not the most comfortable 
thing to sit upon. She stood up again, 
and twisted herself, and looked at her 
skirt. She had a momentary, unsatis- 
factory glimpse of what she wanted to 
see, and then she sighed, and crossed the 
nursery. It would never do to be un- 
grateful, but somehow she felt that, if her 
mother had never given her this new frock, 
she would not be so impressed with a 
sense of her unfitness to receive the 
kindnesses that were showered upon her ; 
as it was, in her new finery she was very 
conscious that people were altogether too 
good to her. She did not deserve this 
pretty frock that made her look twice as 
charming as she naturally was; it was 
because she did not deserve it, and not 
because she was ungrateful, that she 
rather wished that she had not got it. 
Her favourite doll looked, with stupid 
appealing eyes and short outstretched 
arms, at her; but, because of the frock, 
she had to shake her head and whisper, 


“No, darling, I can’t—reely, reely I 
can’t.”’ It was cruel no doubt to refuse 


to hug the doll in a maternal love that 
would have spoiled the frock that another 
maternal love had planned, and had had 
made and altered until perfection was 
reached ; but the child supposed that it was 
less awful to vex her doll than her mother. 























She turned first one side to the glass and then the other, and next drew her little skirt round that 
she might see the back of it 
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“Lor, Miss Kitty, you do look fine!”’ 
It:was the nurse. The child turned her- 
self round in her nurse’s gaze. 

“It isn’t torn anywhere ?”’ 

ce No.” 

She looked anxiously at the window. 

“°Tisn’t going to rain, is it ?” 

“Not to-day.” 

“ Then I fink I’ll go out in the garden.”’ 

As it was impossible to sit down, she 
thought it would be less tiring to walk 
about in the garden than in the nursery. 
She went out, but the terror in her back 
pursued her, and robbed the sun and the 
wind of their playfulness. Another after- 
noon they would have been her friends ; 
this afternoon they were her enemies. 
The sun burned as though it wished 
to reduce her and her frock to tinder; 
the wind pressed her against walls, and 
waved ends of her frock dangerously near 
the spikes of bushes. To escape the 
wind and the sun she went into the 
summer-house. The soft kiss of a cob- 
web on her cheek, the creeping of insects 
across the floor, and a general smell of 
damp dust warned her of further dangers, 
and she returned to the open. The cat 
saw her, and came to her, and prepared 
to jump into her arms. She started back 
with a little cry, and the cat stalked 
away, offended. “I’m not angry, pussy,” 
she said, but the cat had gone too far to 
hear her. 

She was not as a rule fond of gar- 
deners ; they talked too much; but she 
envied the gardener to-day. He dug, and 
he seemed, by the fact that he did not care 
how much dirt went on to his clothes, to 
be immensely superior to her. In her 
eyes he was a favoured person, and she 
felt punished. She was a prisoner, her 
liberty was curtailed; and a sadness, 
almost a wickedness, lay on her heart. 
Thinking of the gardener and his liberty, 
she screwed herself round, and looked at 
the back of her skirt. Everything seemed 
to be all right, but her back broke before 
she had had a full look, and her mind was 
not quite satisfied. Fear still pressed 
close behind her, and it followed her down 
through the garden to the fowls’ run. 


She saw the hens enjoying their dust-baths, 
and felt more a prisoner and more wicked 
than ever; and every minute she became 
more convinced that she did not deserve 
the frock she wore. 

The fowls sprinkled the earth far, and a 
sturdy cock with a strong foot seemingly 
threw a shower of dust and small stones 
rightather. She backed away, mindful of 
her frock, and there was a mocking look in 
the bird’s eye. He knew as well as she 
did that she did not deserve the finery that 
her fond mother dressed her in. She 
heard the click of the gardener’s spade, 
and wondered if he were sprinkling the 
earth far, and, to avoid him, crept in a 
wide circuit back to the lawn. The grass 
was very green and inviting, and she would 
have liked to sit down, but she was afraid 
to. The shadow of a cloud crossed the 
grass, and she looked up, and was relieved 
to see that the cloud was only a small one. 
Still, her new frock made her weather-eye 
suspicious, and she decided to keep near 
shelter. 

Her hands folded under her chin, she 
walked up and down the lawn, tossing 
out her foot at each step, and looking 
down at her shoe. It was not a very 
exhilarating occupation, but she could 
think of nothing else to do under her 
present oppression. To play with dolls, 
or animals, or flowers was impossible ; 
she had only to glance down at her pretty 
frock to know that the very thought of 
playing was irreverent. She knew the 
pride and the love that had thought out 
the frock, and feared that to loosen so 
much as a stitch would be ungrateful and 
unfilial. She stopped, and smoothed her- 
self down with her little hands. Then 
once more she twisted her back, rolled her 
eyes, and looked at her skirt. Her father 
came upon her at that moment. 

“We are proud!” he said, laughing. 

She saw the ashes falling from his pipe, 
and edged a little away. 

“It’s new,” she said, ‘‘and muvvie says 
it’s lovely.” 

He would have fingered the frock if she 
had let him. 

“All right,” he said, “I won’t lay 

















Vandal hands on it, but I was going to 
pinch you for luck.” 

Her father was a new danger of which 
she had not thought until now. He 
was very kind, but his hands were so big. 
She became apologetically fearful of 
him. ; 

“You may look at it,”’ she said, “ but 
I don’t fink you may touch it. I’m sorry 
—but—but muvvie says it’s so lovely.” 

That was the only excuse she could 
think of, for she did not know that, per- 
sonally, she would have minded being 
pinched for luck ; it would have relieved 
the dulness of the afternoon ; and she was 
more sorry than perhaps he knew. There 
were tears in her eyes, for she thought he 
looked. vexed. 

‘“]’m looking, my dear child,”’ he said ; 
“but you’re so distant that I almost 
want a telescope.” 

What he meant she did not know, but 
she was afraid that he was reproachful. 

‘““T don’t believe you like it as much as 
muvvie does.” 

She drew herself up that she and her 
frock might look their very best. He 
laughed, and she watched with anxiety 
the course taken by a spark that came from 
his pipe. He put his head on one side, and 
looked at her critically. 

‘Oh, it’s very fine,”’ he said, ’“‘ but it 
makes you altogether too granda lady. I 
had better be going.” 

He strolled away, but presently was 
brought back by her mother. 

‘Did you ever see anything so sweet ? ”’ 
said her mother. 

‘Oh, it looks well enough, but why does 
she stand so still ?”’ he asked. . 

“So that anybody coming up the drive 
shall see her and admire her.” 

Her father wagged his head. 

“Oh, Kitty, Kitty,” he cried, “ vain at 
your age!” 

“Don’t tease her,” said her mother. 
“ You stand there and’look as nice as you 
can, Kitty. I’d kiss you, only I suppose 
I mustn’t ruffle a hair.” 

‘We two clumsy people had better be 
off,’ her father said; and they walked 
away, leaving the child to herself. She 
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would have liked to go with them, for 
they lifted up pots, and pushed back the 
lids of frames, and discovered in the 
garden things that she) never saw with 
unaided eyes. There were few things 
more enjoyable than a stroll in the 
evening round the garden with her parents, 
but they evidently thought that she was 
eaten up with the delights of her new 
frock. They believed her so proud of the 
frock that she had no desire for their dear 
company. And she supposed that she 
ought to be as proud as they thought she 
was. But, to tell the truth, she was very, 
very weary of her new frock. It isolated 
herso. The evening, generally a delightful 
time this summer weather, was slipping 
by, unusable. She dared not do more 
than stand still or walk very sedately. 
To have sat down would have been heaven, 
for her dignity weighed heavy on her legs ; 
but she thought of the dew and of worms, 
and remained, standing, her brown hands 
under her chin. 

The shadows of the trees swung across 
her, and presently her parents returned 
from their wanderings. 

““Tt’s a shame,” said her father, “ that 
they don’t come and look at you, but they 
will if you stand there long enough.” 

Her mother laughed. 

““T won’t have her teased when she ‘s so 
proud,” she cried. 

The child thought that, if she had been 
in any other frock at that moment—in a 
frock that would not have stained—she | 
would have cried, so lonely and out of 
everything did she feel. Between her 
and everything that was pleasant in the 
world there stood the awful barrier of her 
supposed pride in her new appearance. 
She did not like to say that she was not 
proud at all, but very miserable, for that 
would have upset her mother’s pride, which 
was very loving and true. Her parents 
sat down on the grass, and her mother 
patted the ground by her side. 

“Come and sit here, Kitty.” 

But Kitty shook her head. 

“Too proud even for that ?” said her 
mother. ‘“‘ Well, it’s a pretty frock. I'd 


be ever so proud if I had it on.” 
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Every word of praise that her mother 
passed made Kitty more determined to 
be proud, as she ought to be, of her dress. 
She screwed round for a peep at her 
back. 

“It’s very nice to have it,’”’ she said; 
but she looked at her father and mother, 
comfortable in workaday clothes, and 
envied them. 

“We like you to look nice, Kitty,” 
said her mother. 

“Oh yes.” 

“And do you like to look nice ?”’ 

““ Course.” 

She stood on one tired foot, and then 
on the other; and hated herself for 
wishing that she need not look so nice as 
her mother wished her to. 

‘Well, let’s have a nearer view of you,” 
said her father. 

The shadows of the trees crept up the 
wall of the house, and she knew that bed- 
time was coming near. She looked back 
with regret at the hours wasted since tea 
in the pride of the new frock. She still 
had a desperate hope of saving the few 
remaining minutes of the evening from 
such waste. 

‘““Muvvie!” she said timidly. 

“Yes,” said her mother. 

‘Do I look nice only in this frock ?” 


‘““My dear child, I never saw you look 


anything but nice.” 

“Then may I get nurse to put me on 
an old frock before I go to bed ?”’ 

“Oh, Kitty, don’t you like your lovely 
frock ?”’ 

The child was afraid that she was buying 
her comfort at the expense of her mother’s 
happiness, but she had gone too far to be 
able to turn back now. 

“Course I do,’ she said tearfully, 
“but I’m awful tired of standing up. I 
want to sit down.” 

Her mother jumped up. 
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“ Kitty,” she cried, “ I’m going to scold 
you.” 

The child looked up penitently. 

“Oh, I do like the frock, reely, reely,” 
she said. ‘I wouldn’t vex you by not 
liking it, muvvie.”’ 

“It isn’t that; I’m going to scold you 
for being such a silly. Why don’t you 
sit down if you want to?” 

“You said my frock was so lovely.” 

“ But isn’t it comfortable ?”’ 

—_ 

She could not have said how it was un- 
comfortable, but she knew that it was. 

“T’ll make it comfortable,” said her 
father. 

He stretched out one of his great hands, 
and drew her down on to the grass. Then 
he rolled her about, and her mother did 
the same. Presently Kitty was allowed 
to sit up and take her breath. 

“Comfortable now ?”’ her father asked. 

She was very much surprised at it, but 
her frock was quite comfortable now. 
There was no terror at her back, and she 
was not one little bit afraid of how she sat. 

“Yes,”’ she said, ‘ quite.” 

It was very wonderful what her parents 
had done in a minute by their magic touch. 
The frock had lost its weight and stiff- 
ness, and was now quite comfortable and 
familiar. She felt that she had been very 
foolish to think the frock such a burden ; 
that she had not pleased her mother at all, 
and after all, the chief virtue of her frock 
was to please her mother. Kitty luxu- 
riated in her relief, lying at full length on 
the grass. The ice was broken, and her 
frock, so frigid and severe at first, was 
becoming quite intimate with the rough- 
and-tumble every-day world. 

“ Kitty!” said her father, ‘ don’t try 
to be so proud of your looks as your 
mother is of them. If you do, you'll be 


insufferably vain.” 
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Motto: “He that watereth shall be watered also 
7 himself."—Prov. xi. 25. 
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[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive from clergymen, ministers, and 
others, brief accounts of any interesting Christian, charitable, or philanthropic work 
which they may be assisting to carry on. Short anecdotes of recent occurrences in 
connection with the efforts of the workers are particularly acceptable. Whenever 
possible the contributions will be published; but it must be understood that re- 
muneration is not offered for this material. This department has been organised 
with a view of giving the hundreds of Christian workers throughout the country who 
are unknown beyond their own immediate neighbourhood, an opportunity of telling 
what they are doing; and it is hoped that many by reading these notes will get 
ideas to help them from the recorded efforts of others. We shall be glad to receive 














copies of any local church or parish magazines.] 


Bible Question Bees 


SPELLING bees, history bees, and the 
like, are frequently conducted, but a new 
and interesting feature at a Sunday- 
school gathering in the South-West Lon- 
don Union recently was a Bible Question 
Bee, in which fifty young people took 
part, and showed by their questions and 
answers the careful study which they 
had made of the Scriptures. The idea 
is a good one, and if adopted occasionally 
would create a greater interest, perhaps, 
than the ordinary examination. Quite 
as much may be learnt in getting out a 
series of questions aS in answering a 
paper set, and in this way a Bible Ques- 
tion Bee may be a means of increased 
Scriptural knowledge among the young. 


Christian Endeavour in Japan 
ALTHOUGH only eleven or twelve years 
old the Christian Endeavour movement 
is becoming a power for good in Japan. 
A few societies had been organised prior to 
the visit of the Rev. F. E. Clark in 1892, 
but after that visit the movement went 
rapidly ahead and some time before the end 
of last year there were eighty-six societies 


with over fifteen hundred members. The 
United Society of Japan was formed in 
1893, and in the Rev. I. Inanuma, a de- 
voted native Christian, it has an able 
and energetic secretary. The Christian 





Rev. I. Inanuma, Secretary of the Japanese 
Christian Endeavour Union 
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"A reduced facsimile of the front page of the Japanese 
Christian Endeavcur newspaper 


Sunday Magazine 


Endeavour Societies have their own organ, 
a monthly magazine, called Kyoreizasshi, 
or, ‘‘ The Endeavourer,’’ a reduced facsimile 
of the front page of which we reproduce. 


A Shelter for City Workers 


WE have before alluded to the fact 
that the rector of All Hallows, London 
Wall, throws his church open every morn- 
ing early, in order that working women 
and girls, who come to town hours before 
their employment begins so as to parti- 
cipate in the benefit of cheap trains, may 
have a place to rest in. The average 
attendance is 220, and seeing how the 
boon was appreciated, the late rector, the 
Rev. S. J. Stone, put up a tent as a tem- 
porary shelter for men and _ youths. 
Canvas, however, being unsuitable for a 
winter shelter he commenced to collect 
funds for the erection of a permanent 
building, but, unfortunately, before he 
could proceed far in this work the kind- 
hearted rector died. His successor, 
however, the Rev. Montagu Fowler, has 
worked hard to provide the men’s shelter, 
and this was recently dedicated by the 
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The new shelter at All Hallows Church, London Wall, recently erected for the use of men who in 
order to ben2fit by cheap trains have to go to town several hours before their work commences 
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Bishop of London, the Lord and Lady 
Mayoress being present. Men of all creeds 
are welcomed, and these heartily “appre- 
ciate not only the opportunity for rest. 
but the short bright services which the 
rector himself conducts daily. Books 
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carried on by the Prison Mission of Clapham 
Road, London. The sending of letters 
to prisoners, however, is only one branch 
of the work of this splendid organisation. 
Perhaps its most important department 
is that which seeks to help women dis- 
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The distinguished party which attended at the opening of the All Hallows Men’s Shelter. 


The 


Bishop of London is standing on the steps, with Lady Dimsdale and the 
ex-Lord Mayor of London below 


and papers are provided, and the men 
are made thoroughly comfortable. The 
total cost of the building has amounted 
to £1350, but in addition £350 had to be 
spent in removing the remains of the 
dead from the churchyard to Ilford 
Cemetery, according to sanitary regula- 
tions. Over {500 has yet to be found By 
the rector. It is interesting to note that 
between Easter Igor and Easter 1902 
no fewer than 63,240 girls benefited by 
the opening of the Church itself, whilst 
between August 7, Igor, and May 12, 
1902, 13,747 men ysed the temporary 
shelter that has now been superseded. 


Helping Female Prisoners to a Better Life 

IN a recent number of the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE some particulars were given 
of the Christmas Letter Mission to*Prisoners 





charged from prison, to a better life 
morally and spiritually. The difficulty 
was, of course, to find work for the women 
and to meet this need the late Mrs. 
Meredith, founder of the mission, in 
1867 opened a laundry, which was fully 
equipped with the best appliances for 
washing, ironing, calendering, etc. In 
recent years much labour and money 
have been spent in improvements. The 
Marble Laundry is now a large and well- 
arranged hand-laundry, giving employ- 
ment to many women. These do not 
sleep on the mission premises, but lodge 
in the neighbourhood, receiving a daily 
wage and two good meals. During 
meal-times a lady reads to them from 
some interesting and instructive book, 
and thrice daily the women hear the 
Gospel message. A personal and kindly 
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Reclaimed Female Prisoners making felt slippers. This work is provided for those 
who find laundry-work too much for their strength 


interest is taken in every worker. Each 
has been met at the prison gate, and 
invited within the mission for food, com- 
fort, and help. Many are most grateful, 
and a goodly number have been won from 


a career of crime, and are now leading 
respectable lives. But for many of the 
women laundry-work is too heavy and 
other work is provided. One of our photo- 
graphs shows a group at work in the 


The splendidly 
appointed laundry 
of the Prison Mis- 
sion, where dis- 
charged female 
prisoners are pro- 
vided with work 
and led to a better 
life 
































slipper-room, where light slippers are made 
by hand. 


Among the Lepers of the East 

Ir those who, knowing little or nothing 
of the subject, condemn missions to the 
heathen would study ‘ne _ particular 
mission, that to the lepers in India and the 
East, they would have less to say against 
the vast amount of good that is achieved 
by Christian missionaries. Before the 
advent of the Gospel in the East, nothing 
whatever was done to ameliorate the condi- 
tions of the poor sufferers from this dread 
disease. Founded in 1874, the Mission to 
Lepers in India and the East has erected 
many fine hospitals, and in the more 
enlightened parts the Society has suc- 
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A large group of Burmese lepers gathered at the Mission Settlement at Mandalay 


Workers Together with God 
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Burmese merchant died and left £500 to 
be spent on leper work, this, with a 
little Government help, enabled the Rev. 
A. H. Bostall, in charge of the work, to 
dismantle the old bamboo and wood 
buildings and put up bright and com- 
modious wards. A newand roomy church 
has also been erected. When it was opened 
at the beginning of 1902 twenty-five lepers 
came forward for baptism, and ninety of 
the sufferers took part in the communion 
of the Lord’s Supper. 


A Jerusalem Band of Hope 


IT is interesting to learn that a Band of 
Hope has been started in the city where 
our Lord walked and talked, and that it 
has been joined already by over a hundred 


to greet the Indian Viceroy on his visit to the city 


ceeded in interesting philanthropic natives 
in the welfare of the lepers. Particularly 
has this plan succeeded in Burma. For 
ten years past ward after ward, built of 
bamboo and timber, has been added to 
the leper hospital at Mandalay, and every 
one of these has been filled rapidly. But 
such structures could be only temporary, 
and when a year or two ago a well-known 


members. Drunkenness is greatly on 
the increase in Jerusalem, and it has 


been felt for a long time by Christian 
workers that energetic measures should 
be taken to stem the tide of insobriety. 
As in this country, great difficulty is 
found in reclaiming the adults, but the 
efforts to save the children are meeting 


with success. 
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ciously responded to the request 
for a favourite verse of Holy Scrip- 
ture in the following words : 

“|... the President is very glad to 
accede to your wish as stated. He directs 
me to send you, as one of his favourite 
passages of Scripture, the following : ‘ Be 
ye doers of the Word, not hearers only.’ 
The words are taken from the twenty- 
second verse, chapter i., of the book of 
James.” 

W. E. Gladstone: Isaiah xxvi. 3: 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on Thee,”’ was one of 
the great statesman’s favourite texts. 
And, as if to remind him daily of the source 
of ‘‘ perfect peace,” this text hung over the 
mantelpiece in his bedroom at Hawarden. 

The Lord Bishop of Durham responds : 
“‘T have pleasure in sending a text which 
is specially prized by me: ‘ He is able to 
save to the uttermost them that come unto 
God by Him, seeing He ever liveth to 
make intercession for them,’ Heb. vii. 2-5.” 

The Baroness Adelina Patti Cederstrém : 
““ My favourite text is: ‘ Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life,’ Rev. ii. 10.” 

General Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C.: 
“When I was asked a similar question to 
that contained in your letter, I forget 
when, but some years ago, I replied: ‘O 
Lord God, Thou strength of my health ; 
Thou hast covered my head in the day of 
battle,’ Psa. cxl. 7. I may add, ‘ Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might,’ Eccles. ix. 10.” 

Thomas Carlyle : For the opening words 
of Our Lord’s Prayer the Sage of Chelsea 
cherished a profound veneration. Com- 
menting upon them once, he wrote: “ ‘Our 
Father which art in Heaven, hallowed be 
Thy name. . . . Thy will bedone.’ What 


IS Excellency President Roosevelt 
H has, through his Secretary, gra- 


else can wesay ? The other night, in my 
sleepless tossings about, which were grow- 


ing more and more miserable, these words, 
that brief and grand prayer, came strangely 
into my mind with an altogether new 
emphasis, as if written and shining for me, 
in mild pure splendour, on the black bosom 
of the night there ; when I, as it were, read 
them with a sudden check to my imperfect 
wanderings, with a sudden softness of 
composure which was much unexpected. 
I never felt before how intensely the voice 
of man’s soul is that prayer; the inmost 
aspiration of all that is high and pious in 
poor human nature, right worthy to be 
recommended with an ‘ After this manner 
pray ye.” 

Dr. Adler, the Chief Rabbi: ‘ ‘ Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on Thee, because he trusteth 
in Thee,’ Isa. xxvi. 3; and, ‘ My flesh and 
my heart faileth ; but God is the strength 
of my heart and my portion for ever,’ 
Psalm Ixxiii. 26.”’ 

Mr. Hall Caine: “ ‘ Shall not the Judge 
of all the earth doright ?’ Gen. xviii. 52.” 

The Archdeacon of London (Dr. Sin- 
clair): “‘ I send a text with much pleasure : 
‘God, who at sundry times and in divers 
manners spake in times past unto the 
fathers by the prophets, hath in these last 
days spoken unto us by His Son, whom He 
hath appointed heir of all things, by whom 
also He made the worlds : who, being the 
brightness of His glory, and the express 
image of His Person, and upholding all 
things by the word of His power, when He 
had by Himself purged our sins, sat down 
on the right hand of the Majesty on high,’ 
Heb. i. 1-3. The reason,” adds Dr. 
Sinclair, ‘‘ why I have chosen this text is 
that it expresses the whole history and 
theory of Divine Revelation in all its 
vastness and variety, ending with the 
crowning truth of the Gospel of Christ.” 

Mr. F. C. Selous, the famous traveller, 
writes: ‘‘ There is one text by which I 
have always endeavoured to govern my 
life, and which has always been my favour- 
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ite amongst all the precepts of Christ. It 
is this: ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them,’ 
Matt. vii. 12. This is the only religion I 
can understand, for I can accept no 
religious teaching that does not appeal to 
my reason.” 

Rev. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers : ““ Among 
my favourite texts are these, ‘ Jesus saith, 
I am the way, and the truth, and the life,’ 
John xiv. 6. ‘ It (the Gospel) is the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth ; to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek,’ Rom. i. 16. ‘ The love of Christ 
constraineth us,’ 2 Cor. v.14. ‘The Lord 
stood with me, and strengthened me, that 
by me the preaching might be fully 
known,’ 2 Tim. iv. 17.” 

Rev. Mark Guy Pearse: “ In answer to 
your letter with regard to my favourite 
text, I think it is rather difficult for me to 
say. The hundred and third Psalm is 
perhaps that which I read most frequently. 
(‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul ; and all that 
is within me bless His holy Name... . 
Who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; who 
healeth all thy diseases; who redeemeth 
thy life from destruction ; who crowneth 
thee with loving kindness and tender 
mercies,’ &c.) Some time ago I went into a 
library that had been left to the town by a 
distant relativeof mine. In looking through 
the books, I came upon an old Bible in 
which was the name of one of my ancestors, 
Robert Pearse, 1711. I said to myself as I 
took it into my hand, ‘ I wonder which was 
the old man’s favourite chapter?’ I 
knew, of course, my own; I knew my 
father’s favourite chapter. It was Psalm 


clii. It occurred to me that if I held the * 


Bible and let it fall open, it*would be per- 
haps where it had been most frequently 
used. It fell open at Psalm ciii.” 

Sir Henry Irving writes : “‘ The passage 
which has always appealed most strongly 
to me is this, ‘ And the greatest of these is 
charity,’ 1 Cor. xiii. 13.” 

Rev. Canon T. K. Cheyne, Oriel Pro- 
fessor of the Interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture (Oxford): “I enclose a paper with 
two of the passages which are favourites 
with me. It is difficult, however, to select 
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when there are so many. Also one is in 
the way of treating passages in, and not out 
of, their context : ‘ The Lord is my Shep- 
herd; I shall not want,’ Psalm xxiii. 1. 
That is, the All Sovereign is my ruler, 
director, and provider; in My Father’s 
house are many mansions, and the way 
from one to another of these is prepared 
by His servants. ‘ Everything belongs to 
you, the world, life, death, the present, the 
future. But you belong to Christ, and 
Christ belongs to God.’ (The Twentieth 
Century New Testament, 1 Cor. iii. 22.) I 
suppose we may say that part of the work 
of the Christian teacher is to show how 
passages originally spoken of the people or 
pious community of Israel can be truth- 
fully and fairly adapted by the individual. 
‘The truth shall make you free,’ John viii. 
32. Certainly it is the truth which Christ 
teaches which will set us free. But how 
does Christ teach the truth? By giving 
us a sense of reality. What is truth? 
Reality, permanence (O08 a)zjjOea.) 
That is what Christ as a teacher does; He 
gives us a sense of reality, permanence, 
solidity. Nothing that has to be justified 
sophistically can belong to the truth of 
Christ. For He can tell us nothing but 
what He has Himself seen ‘ with,’ that is, in 
the presence of, ‘the Father.’ This truth, 
being real, being permanent, is its own 
witness.” 

Mr. Alfred Austin (Poet Laureate) : 
“Let there be light,’ Genesis i. 3.” 

The Rev. Dr. Alexander Whyte, of Free 
St. George’s, Edinburgh: “ Romans iii. 
19-26. . . . ‘Therefore by the deeds of 
the law shall no flesh be justified in His 
sight. . . . But now the righteousness of 
God without the law is manifested .. . 
even the righteousness of God which is by 
faith of Jesus Christ unto all and upon all 
them that believe ; for there is no differ- 
ence, for all have sinned, and come short of 
the glory of God ; being justified freely by 
His grace, through the redemption that is 
in Christ Jesus, whom God hath set forth to 
be a propitiation through faith in His 
blood, to declare His righteousness for, the 
remission of sins that are past, through'the 
forbearance of God to declare at this time 
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His righteousness ; that He might be just 
and the justifier of him which believeth in 
Jesus,’—was Luther’s favourite text, and 
Olshausen calls the passage the Acropolis 
of the Gospel.”’ 

John Ruskin once wrote: “I opened 
my oldest Bible just now... yellow 
now with age, and flexible, but not unclean 
with much use, except that the lower 
corners of the pages at chapter vii. of the 
First Book of Kings, and chapter viii. of 
Deuteronomy, are worn somewhat thin 
and dark ; the learning of these two chap- 
ters having caused me much pains. My 
mother’s list of chapters, with which 
(I learned every syllable accurately), she 
established my soul in life, has just fallen 
out of it, as follows: Exodus xv. and xx. ; 
2 Samuel i. verse 17 toend ; 1 Kings viii. ; 
Psalms xxiii. Xxxii. xc. xCi. Ciii. Cxil. cxix. 
cxxxix.; Proverbs ii. iii. viii. xii.; Isaiah 
lviii.; Matthew v. vi. vii.; Acts xxvi. ; 
1 Corinthians xiii. xv. ; James iv. ; Revela- 
tion v. vi. And truly, though I have 
picked up the elements of a little further 
knowledge, I count this very confidently 
the most precious, and, on the whole, 
the one essential part of my educa- 
tion. For the chapters became indeed 
strictly conclusive and protective to me in 
all modes of thought, and the body of 
divinity they contain acceptable through 
all fear or doubt ; nor through any fear or 
doubt, or fault, have I ever lost my loyalty 
to them, nor betrayed the first command in 
the one I was made to repeat oftenest, 
‘ Let not mercy and truth forsake thee.’ ”’ 

Rev. Stopford A. Brooke responds with 
the three texts following : “ ‘ He maketh 
the storm a calm, so that the waves thereof 
are still,’ Psalm cvii. 29. ‘Love one 
another as I have loved you,’ John xv. 12. 
‘God hath not given. us the spirit of fear, 
but of power, and of love, and of a sound 
mind,’ 2 Tim. i. 7.” 

Mr. Nikola Tesla, the famous electrician, 
of whom it is said that he believes strongly 
in the possibility, to be realised perhaps at 
no distant time, of communicating with the 
planet Mars by means of electrical trans- 
missions: “‘ The question is difficult to 


answer because of the grandeur of the 
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work, and still more so because of my 
limitations ; but I think the most sublime 
and suggestive is the first chapter of 
Genesis. This is perhaps due to the fact 
that thoughts of nature mostly fill my 
mind.” 

Mr. Rider Haggard: “‘‘ In your patience 
possess ye your souls, Luke xxi. 19, 
What saying has a more boundless appli- 
cation ?”’ 

Rev. Hugh Price Hughes: ‘‘ My favour- 
ite text in the Old Testament is Isaiah 
xliii. 25, ‘I, even I, am He that blotteth 
out thy transgressions for Mine own sake, 
and will not remember thy sins.’ I em- 
phasise the clause, ‘For Mine own sake,’ 
as declaring that God forgives us, not as 
the result of any effort of our own, or any 
merit of our own, but for His own sake; 
because His nature compels Him to do His 
utmost to save all sinners, because, in a 
Divine sense, He cannot help it. His un- 
changing and everlasting love compels 
Him to do so. . 

“It is more difficult to speak about the 
New Testament, where there are so many 
favourite texts. But I think the one 
which I must name is the second part of 
verse 37 in the sixth chapter of John’s 
Gospel, ‘ Him that cometh to Me I will in 
no wise cast out.’ ‘I will under no cir- 
cumstances reject.’ I think that I have 
quoted that passage more frequently than 
any other in the New Testament for the en- 
couragement of those who hesitate to cast 
themselves upon the mercy of God.” 

Lt.-General Sir George Wolseley, K.C.B., 
referring, no doubt, to experiences in some 
of the many campaigns, including the 
great Mutiny, in which he has seen distin- 
guished service, gives, “‘ Psalm xxxvii. 3— 
a verified dream,’’ which reads, “‘‘ Trust 
in the Lord ; and do good, so shalt thou 
dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be 
fed.’ ”’ 

Sir Edwin Arnold: “ ‘ And he spake a 
parable unto them to this end, that men 
ought always to pray, and not to faint,’ 
Luke xviii. I.” 

The late Mr. Moody’s life motto is said 
to have been‘ Isaiah 1. 7,‘ For the Lord 
God will help_me; therefore shall I not 
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be confounded ; therefore have I set my 
face like a flint, and I know that I shall 
not be ashamed.” 

“How,” says his biographer, “ that 
unlocks many a door in the secret cham- 
bers of this man’s biography, his bold 
assaults on the slums and saloons ; his even 
braver assaults on the iron gates of Eng- 
lish University towns, where the bars of a 
refined culture, a jeering scepticism, and a 
religious ecclesiasticism united to exclude 
him! How it explains his courage in 
undertaking enterprises that seemed to 
others hopeless for their discouragements, 
or gigantic for their dimensions !”’ 

Mr. Sankey, for so many years co- 
worker with Mr. Moody, who, happily, still 
lives to convey the Gospel in song to vast 
audiences, gives ‘‘ John vi. 47, ‘Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, he that believeth 
on Me hath everlasting life;’ and Isaiah 
xxxv. 10, ‘And the ransomed of the Lord 
shall return, and come to Zion with songs, 
and everlasting joy upon their heads: 
they shall obtain joy and gladness, and 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away.’ ”’ 

Professor Eliot Norton, of Harvard Uni- 
sity: ‘‘ My favourite text from the Bible 
is John xiii. 34, ‘A new commandment I 
give unto you, that ye love one another ;’ 


and with it, Romans xiii. 10 . . . ‘ Love 
is the fulfilling of the law.’ ”’ 
The late Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. A very 


favourite text of the great pulpit orator, 
the late Mr. Spurgeon, was the first clause 
of verse 6 of the second chapter of 1 Peter, 
“Unto you therefore which believe He is 
precious.” From it he preached his first 
sermon to a small gathering of humble 
country folk ; and in after years, when his 
fame had long been noised abroad, and 
everybody ‘‘ went to hear Spurgeon,”’ the 
words formed the basis of other sermons 
listened to with rapt attention by thou- 
sands. 

The writer, who enjoyed the privilege of 
the great preacher’s acquaintance for some 
years, recalls him saying once of this text, 
that he chose it for his first sermon because 
it offered to™a novice ‘‘so much room to 
turn round in,” that there was some hope 
for him that he would not be quite driven 
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up inacorner. “ For,’ he added, “ I felt 
if there was a subject I could hope to 
speak on without breaking down, that sub- 
ject surely was the preciousness of Christ 
to the believer.” 

Mr. I. Zangwill: “I think that people 
might do worse than study Psalms ciii. and 
civ., and I like First Corinthians, chapter 
xlii., verse 7, ‘Charity beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things.’ ”’ 

His Excellency Sefior Don T. Estrada 
Palma, recently chosen first President of 
the new Republic of Cuba: “ As to my 
preferences for the texts of Scripture, the 
first and foremost is the Golden Rule; 
among others is Christ’s saying to the 
woman of Samaria, ‘ Ye shall neither in 
this mountain, nor yet in Jerusalem, 
worship the Father . . . true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth,’ John iv. 21 and 23. Another: 
‘Let him that is without sin among you 
cast the first stone.’ Also 1 am much 
impressed with most of the Sermon on the 
Mount.” 

The readers of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
will join in taking this opportunity to ex- 
press to his Excellency President Palma 
best wishes for the prosperity of the fair 
island Republic, the Pearl of the Antilles, 
under his wise and liberal administration. 

The Lord Bishop of Manchester replied : 
‘| have favourite books and sections of 
books, but no favourite texts.” 

The Earl of Aberdeen, Sir Lewis Morris, 
Canon Hensley Henson, Dr. Conan Doyle, 
and others, for various reasons, were 
unable to respond with texts. 

Canon Hensley Henson’s letter should 
prove of interest to preachers. It is as 
follows : 

“IT preach from MS., and commonly to 
the same congregation ; moreover, I avoid 
as far as I can indulging my own prefer- 
ences in the choice of texts, seeking rather 
to go fairly through the whole cycle of 
Christian teaching ; and to that end I find 
the order and system of the Prayer Book 
eminently serviceable. Almost invariably 
I preach from the appointed Lessons, or 
the Epistle and Gospel for the day.’’ 
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SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Professor Ambrose Kerley, an enthusiastic 
naturalist, is interested in a young curate, Daniel 
Best, whose mother has made many sacrifices for 
his sake.—She is the simple-minded upright widow 
of a gamekeeper, willing to efface herself for her 
son’s sake.—He has literary aspirations, and his 
mother finds in his desk a manuscript entitled ‘‘ My 
Confession.’’—As she reads it she is greatly dis- 
tressed, concluding that it is his actual experience, 
but is greatly relieved to find it merely the draft of 
a story. 


CHAPTER III 


A VOICE FROM THE PAST 


parted,” Professor Kerley read, “ and 

it was no desire for life under the 

Southern Cross that drove me into 
exile. After George’s disappearance the 
thought of Thorpe Towers was intolerable. 
Why am I threshing that old subject ? It 
is for the last time, Ambrose, old man, but 
of that later. Let me sit in my old seat 
by the open window and yarn: I’ve been 
pretty quiet during the past ten years. But 
often I am there in spirit, or walking 
under the oaks on the gravel path. When 
a man’s been working all day his thoughts 
turn homeward at night 

The professor lifted his head and 
looked out into the deepening shadows. 
The red lamp shone ruddily in the Lodge 
windows at the end of the drive. The 
misty eyes behind the glasses stared as 
though there he found something steady- 
ing. When the mist had cleared he re- 
sumed : 

““T’ve come to find more in an honest 
day’s labour than in the elaboration of 
the loftiest dreams. Something the dream 
holds and yet lacks is crystallised in per- 
formance. A man is only justified to 
himself by his labour. 

“It has been a glorious life! Nights 
spent in the open; days of adventure on 


ve is more than ten years since we 





But ‘a 
man’s reach should exceed his grasp.’ 
Mine has never touched the things I hoped 


the mountain and in forest. 


for. Silver grey instead of scarlet! A 
quiet sheep-station instead of the battle- 
field. It would perhaps be profitless to 
know what our lives would have been but 
for-the fatal ‘if ’—-—’”’ 

** Ah, this is Ned,’ murmured the pro- 
fessor. “‘ It is not always a yielding to an 
evil impulse or vicious passion that sends 
a life off the self-destined track, nor here- 
ditary bias, nor yet environment; men 
who would die sooner than repudiate 
their obligations or associations find them- 
selves, without the slightest choice, frus- 
trated by an accident. Problem of will 
versus fate !”’ 

‘Our ancestry carries a strong animal- 
ism as you know, but not strong enough 
for eruption of the finer instincts, and 
neither George nor I—spite of our galling 
orphaned bondage to the miser of Thorpe 
Towers—had a will, nor desire for the re- 
pudiation of the claims of blood and breed- 
ing. Our mother was a Thorpe, our father 
an Arden. We were Thorpe-Ardens, 
although beggarly dependants upon. an 
uncharitable man ! 

“T like to believe that—but for that 
fatal ‘if ’—George would have been the 
surgeon of his day, and I the advocate ; 
such stuff as dreams are made of we had in 
common. We shared the same ambition 
to owe no man anything—least of all the 
miser of The Towers. Twice blessed it is 
to give than to receive, when the receiver 
is humiliated with the gift; when the 
master of the purse asks a man’s*indivi- 
duality as bond. mm | 

“We fumed as you know, but our 
dependance was not at an end when we 
permitted ourselves the luxury of falling 
in love and with the same woman. This 
will be news to you ; that part of the story 
you did not know. I do not think you 
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ever heard the name of the lady for whose 
sake George defied the lion in his den. 

“My secret I kept. I had not George’s 
endowments—nor his outlook. In the 
course of events Thorpe Towers would be 
his; but encumbered, so the old man 
declared. George must marry a fortune 
to redeem the estate. 

“Old miser Thorpe was bitter hard, yet 
George maintained his hardness was chiefly 
on the outside ; that once get beneath the 
crust there was warmth at the heart of him. 
George in his impetuous masterfulness de- 
creed that the fates—or the old man— 
should abjure harshness, and see the poetry 
of life. 

‘Helen was penniless. This insignificant 
circumstance weighed with George not at 
all. Helen was beautiful and had con- 
sented to be his wife. And in all the pride 
of a young conqueror George submitted 
the fact to the despot. 

““What is this you tell me, sir? 
That vou are to marry the beggarly orphan 
of a country doctor? Take care, sir, 
that you do not dishonour my name.’ 
‘Dishonour ?’ ‘ Yes, I said dishonour. For 
a Thorpe to mate with a parvenu is dis- 
honour.’ 

“*T mean to marry her, sir, in spite of 
protest. You must do what you will 
with your money. Love is above foolish 
convention.’ 

““You will marry her—you will ? 
You defy me? You set the doctor’s 
daughter before your duty, in opposition 
tome ? Then leave my house.’ 

“ George betook his. indignant self to 
the city, and to me. At times he seemed 
to forget Helen in his concern at the atti- 


tude of our grim guardian. George, spite’ 


of evidence still trusted in a magnanimity 
which did not discover itself in me. 

“One day he came to me—that was 
the last time I saw him. His tall form 
was drawn up proudly ; his lips quivered. 

“Helen will not eonsent to an in- 
definite engagement: I have no right to 
impose such terms upon her.’ (I could 
see she had raised a doubt in-his mind 
which he was too loyal to admit.) ‘I am 
going down to Thorpe to make my inten- 
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tion known. At whatever cost, I have 
determined to marry Helen. Foolish ? 
Perhaps. It is a choice between the 
woman I love and the inheritance. I 
am not the first man who has chosen the 
woman. And, Ned, it is an ill wind that 
blows no good to any one—this may 
benefit you. I have no hope of moving 
that iron will, but as things stand it is 
impossible to work. I have set my eyes 
upon a certain height; I shall not fail ; 
I shall strain to reach it; but—I must 
have a steady nerve. Wish me luck.’ 

““ We clasped hands and he was gone. 

“Tam dazed now with remembrance of 
those waiting days; the sickening sensa- 
tions of suspense. I still repudiate the 
suggestion of suicide; courage was in 
his eyes ; and yet as you know, Ambrose, 
he vanished completely from ken ! 

“It afterwards transpired that he came 
straight to me from Helen, who had taunted 
him with cowardice. Your absence from 
England during that fatal year prevented 
you meeting her. Had you known her 
charm, her fascination, you would better 
understand how difficult it was to oppose 
her will, right way or wrong. 

“There came a moment later when I 
put half a world between us—so as not 
to earn my brother’s contempt and my 
own. 


‘¢* She should never have looked at me 
If she meant I should not love her.’ 


“But each hour, each day I expected 
to hear of George. When the suspense 
grew intolerable I went down to Thorpe 
and demanded news of him from the old 
man. 

“He answered in a fierce whisper : 

“Am I your brother’s keeper ? Could 
the ground have opened beneath his 
feet? Or a lightning bolt have des- 
troyed him ? He was growing impatient 
of restriction and sought to break free, by 
the pretence of coming to me.’ 

‘*] was appalled by the change in him. 
Had he, aftér all, loved George, who had 
something of his own strength? When 
his blood cooled with the violence of his 
rage, his face was livid; his eyes had an 
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expression in them I had never seen 
before: whether of horror or sadness I 
could not say. 

“He faltered and spoke huskily: the 
hand he held to me trembled. 

“Edward, he said unexpectedly, 
“you blame me for harshness, perhaps 
I blame myself. My grasp has been—you 
judge—too rough. If I would not under- 
stand, it was because I hated your father. 
He took from me your mother. My sister 
was the only creature I ever cared for ; he 
ruined her and broke her heart. When he 
died and his sons were given into my hands 
—TI used the whip. Every tone and look 
and trick of his I hated again in you. He 
had robbed me of Agnes .. . and killed 
her.’ Again his eyes blazed, then the 
light suddenly died. ‘ Will you pardon 
my part in this ?—begin anew ?—let me 
if possible wipe out injuries? Take 
George’s place till he—returns.’ 

“TI answered him roughly ; No! that I 
would never take George’s place; that I 
would starve before I would eat a despot’s 
bread. . 

* “So be it,’ he answered with what has 
seemed to me since—humility. There is no 
blinking it—youth is intolerant and con- 
siders its wrong the only wrong. The 
voice, usually so cold, shook as though 
emotion threatened to choke it. If in 
that hour I wronged him, if I could have 
appeased any hunger of his and did not, I 
am sorry. Life strips us of affectations ; 
death shows us nothing so sweet as 
mercy. But my excuse is that I suffer 
agonies for my brother; his defeat and 
loss oppressed me with a sense of intoler- 
able wrong. 

““Let me die rather than trust you,’ I 
said. And the old man visibly trembled ; 
his head bowed in a strange silence. 

‘Tn the hall I met Best, the game-keeper 
andstewardof Thorpe Towers—you remem- 
ber him ? (That odd, clever lad of his you 
pitched into the pond.) He was a hand- 
some fellow, straight and stalwart, and 
gave one the impression of equality. He 
has served my uncle with dog-like fidelity 
since I could remember. He was one of 
the few who believed in John Thorpe. His 





service had always something of friendship 
in its nature; of later years there was 
comradeship in the intercourse. 

‘“““ Mr. Edward, you are not going ?’ he 
asked, and his voice and eyes were eager 
with concern. I noted a change as great 
in him as in his master. 

‘‘* Please do not go, dear sir,’ he urged, 
‘the master is—distraught; is ill. [| 
fear the consequences —for him.’ 

““He must suffer them,’ I answered. 
And not another word did the man speak. 


“For ten years the silence has been 
unbroken and the mystery of my brother’s 
disappearance unsolved. If I did not do 
well in fleeing the place, at least I left 
George’s right unusurped. So hateful had 
John Thorpe become to me that time and 
distance left my antipathy unabated, and 
even now I cannot face another encounter ; 
not even in sight of the approaching 
mediator—death.”’ 

Ambrose Kerley cried out, ‘‘ No, no, 
Ned, not that!” 

Again he peered out into the darkness, 
and once again the haunting memory of 
quick footsteps on the gravel became as 
reality. He was suddenly tired. He 
turned from the window to his desk ; 


‘Work without hope, there was not life in it,” 
he murmured, 


‘* Whereby the man could live ; and as the year 
Roll’d itself round again to meet the day 
. A languor came upon him.”’ 


“ Because I cannot take her,’’ the letter 
continued, ‘‘I am sending you my daughter. 
You are surprised ? I married her mother 
a year after my arrival in Australia; a 
year later I was alone except for the child 
Agnes. We have been comrades for eight 
years. Ambrose, love her. Count her as 
kindred as we were kindred souls. You 
will not mark my silence against me. I 
had nothing to tell except the constant 
climbing up the falling wheel. If work is 
prayer I have prayed all day; in the 
teeth of death ; in the falling rain ; on the 
mountain in the valley. And I have loved. 
If not the brave and simple girl who was 
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my child’s mother, through fatherhood 
I have glimpsed the divine protective 
love 

“Will you receive her, Ambrose ? Is 
there a place for her in your home and 
heart ? She will make one. And, if she 
becomes half to you what she has been 
to me, I count you rich. 

“My little Agnes! And, perchance 
her great-uncle will remember his sister 
in her. She is the last of his race. Long 
since I have believed my brother dead, 
and when you read this the voice that 
now is speaking will be silent also 1g 








The stillness of the room was unbroken. 
The iron-grey head bowed upon the arm 
of the high old-fashioned chair. Edward 
Arden was no further away than he had 
been any time during these past ten years 
—perhaps not so far. What lacked was 
the hope of the future. Ambrose Kerley 
could wait, and labour for a good to be. 
Realisation of present joy had not been 
his part. Patiently acquiescing in the 
present he sowed for a future reaping. 
But to-night prophecy had failed him. 
His humanity clamoured for human inter- 
course. The jest, dispute, the “ genial 
table talk ’’ were lacking from his life, the 
mutual interest in a common aim. He 
was filled with a sense of failure, failure 
to attach to himself a heart that found 
its bourne in him. The pent-up current 
of his affection fought for an outlet. 

His sad eyes lifted and wandered, for 
the first time uninterestedly, from irre- 
sponsive specimen to specimen. And 
there within the doorway stood a child! 
A girl-child in a black frock, her great eyes 


shining from underneath a tangle of dead- ’ 


gold hair. 

The earth to the professor was once 
more full of hope—here was an object for 
his cares. 

“ Sir,” said a sweet voice, with a ring of 
pride and candour which in its familiarity 
made the man’s heart throb, “ Sir, I am 
Agnes Arden—Thorpe-Arden. If you are 
Professor Ambrose Kerley—my father—’”’ 
there was a slight faltering over the word, 
and a quick movement of her hand as 
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though she swept away the weakness— 
‘“‘my father sent me to you.” 

‘“My dear,’”’ responded the professor, 
more visibly moved than the child; “ no 
gift from him could be more precious ; 
no one more welcome—except Edward 
Thorpe-Arden himself.’ 

The strange beautiful eyes were looking 
into his for confirmation. Their scrutiny 
was satisfied. 

‘ My father said it would be so!” 

The critical moment was over. What- 
ever transpired in after years of pain and 
separation, the compact sealed and signed 
in that first long gaze held good—each 
trusted absolutely in the truth of the 
other. 

Agnes made it impossible for platitudes 
and caressing. The slim, self-poised little 
figure, the fearless eyes seemed to challenge 
fate to a personal buffet. The professor 
had stooped to gather the child in his arm, 
to heal where bereavement had bruised 
her. But something in her attitude and 
theexpression of the wistful face prevented 
this. The wistfulness and yearning of the 
eyes was not for the stranger. 

They ate their first meal together in 
almost silence. Ambrose Kerley was 
nervously embarrassed. Many things 
came into his mind to say, but he found 
a difficulty in getting them. conveyed. 
It was reprehensible how rusty he had 
become! How his habits and inclinations 
had merged into silence absorption of one 
subject. 

Unaware of his uneasiness, Agnes was 
studying him with calm _ undisguised 
satisfaction. 

“He is exactly like father said, but he 
smiles with his eyes more. His shirt is 
snowy white. I wonder why he put on 
his black coat? Perhaps because of father. 
If not it was because of me. But on the 
ship the gentlemen were only polite to the 
grown-up ladies.” 

She looked all round the room, observing 
the polished oak and bronzes, the pictures 
and bookcases more as though verifying 
a pre-conceived impression than receiving 
a new one. She nodded several times as 
she recognised art treasures. 
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“That is Plato,and there areShakespeare 
and Milton, and there is the picture of 
Porphyria’s Lover. Her hair is the colour 
of mine— 

‘ And all her hair 
In one long yellow string, I wound 
Three times her little throat around, 
And strangled her,’ 


‘**Father saidwas written underneath; yes!” 

“ Didn’t a picture of my father hang 
over the sideboard ?” 

The professor started and looked sur- 
prised, then smiled. Ned had been making 
her familiar with the refuge of his youth. 

“Tt hung here till an hour ago,” replied 
the professor. “It occurred to me that 
you would like it in your room.” 

“The room under the roof that my 
father had ?” 

“ Yes—if you like it.” 

“J shall like it very much, sir. 
you. How did you know?” 

She looked at him with almost a severe 
gravity. If he could gauge her wishes 
like this their relations were not likely 
to be as formal as she had conceived. 
“Father”? had always known. But he 
had been her intimate. She did not mean 
that he should be supplanted. Death had 
not taken him, she thought definitely, 
she only remembered him better and 
better ! 

She rose with quaint dignity for so 
small a person. 

“T was to be sure not to intrude upon 
you in the evenings,” she said with un- 
compromising candour, “as your work 
is sacred and dearer to you than—every- 
thing ; so I will go to my room, sir.” 

“Too bad, Ned!” murmured the pro- 
fessor to himself. Aloud he said : 

“ Before you came to me this evening, 
dear Agnes, I had been realising that I was 
quite alone in the world, with no one to 
make a claim upon me. This knowledge 
came quite suddenly, little Agnes; only this 
afternoon I declared that I was never lonely, 
that my work filled my life. We learn 
more in an hour sometimes than in years 
that have gone before. All work and no 
play makes Jack a very dull boy. Sup- 
pose you teach me to play.” 
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She turned where she stood and looked 
at him scrutinisingly, her cloak of dull-gold 
hair falling below her waist. 

“Of course you do not mean games,” 
she responded with an accent of scorn; 
“you mean pretending, as father used to 
do? ‘I’m Saul,’ he’d say, ‘ to-night; 
while I turn my face to the wall and think of 
lost battles, you be David and sing to me.’ 
Then sometimes I was the Queen of Sheba 
and he was Solomon—and I travelled with 
costly presents to offer the great king. 
But I liked him best as the king’s jester. 
You couidn’t play the fool, I suppose ? ”’ 

The professor blushed under the gaze 
of the upturned eyes. Given the oppor- 
tunity he believed he could ; he had been 
called an idiot already that evening. 

‘Ah, that was CaptainCuttle,” exclaimed 
Agnes, showing her white teeth in her 
first smile. The smile gave the professor 
an odd queer feeling, it was so like the smile 
of the impetuous young man who had 
overthrown fortune in his kicking against 
the pricks. He had a foreshadowing of 
struggle when the years had stretched out 
to the highway of life. The quick 
senitiveness of the child; the passion for 
reality, the idealism and intolerance of 
her father betrayed themselves in the 
changing expression of her face; little 
irritable ruffles on the surface of the brow, 
light shadows as of swiftly passing 
clouds. 

As though by instinct she took her 
father’s arm-chair by the study window, 
and curling herself up against its leather 
leant one arm upon it and rested her chin 
in her palm. 

From his chair at the desk the professor 
felt her deliberate scrutiny ; his nervous- 
ness was mounting to a terror that she 
was disapproving, when she broke the 
silence. 

“TI came all the way alone,” she said in 
an informative tone. 

“Dear me! of course! how forgetful 
of me not to inquire! But the fact of your 
arrival was so surprising—so in fact, 
unique —no one ever does arrive for me 
at Mill-Willows!—that the manner of 
your coming I quite lost sight of.” 
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She nodded comprehensively. “You see how badly I need some one 
“] was not to mind if you forget me, to take care of me!” 


because you so often forget yourself. To She nodded again. 
eat or drink or to go to sleep. And some- ‘““T don’t,” she said, “I hate it. I like 


I came all the way alone, she said 


times when you start off to go anywhere best to do things without being told— 
you forget all about it and walk straight it gives surprises.”’ 
on till you can’t see to go any further. !” “T am convinced it does.” 

Ambrose Kerley laughed. “It’s lovely to find your own way,’ 
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she went on to assure him. ‘“ You come 
across surprises ; I often do. Sometimes 
you have to come a long way back ;_ that’s 
when you’ve missed the turning and gone 
too far. It makes you tired. But if you 
watch the sun and count the time by 
it, you can reach home before it goes 
down.” 

‘““ Thank you, I will remember that.” 

He was quite grave. She found no 
scoffing, but an attentive courtesy. He 
was evidently willing to be taught. 

“Once,” she admitted, opening her 
heart unconsciously as she came under 
the spell of his understanding, “‘ once I was 
lost.” She looked at him with a strange 
yearning in her eyes. ‘‘ But I meant to be. 
It was the night before the morning the 
gentleman who put me on the ship came to 
say he was taking me away from ‘ Sunny- 
side’-—the name of our station, you 
know—I didn’t—want to leave—my 
father—although he had said it. Of 
course he’d know! Being buried doesn’t 
make any difference! I went far on over 
the hills, till there were no more trees 
and it was all tussock-grass. All round 
there was that melancholy sound the 
grass has when the wind blows through 
it. And when I lay on my face a hawk 
swooped down, like they do over the 
Iambs, you know, when they pluck 
out their eyes. But I wasn’t frightened. 
Not till the sun went down; but not 
then of the hawk.” 

** Of what then, little Agnes ? ” 

“Of nothing but myself,” she said, 
uttering a deeper truth then she knew. 
“There was nothing else there. The fear 
was inside of me. All the rest was 
beautiful. Before it grew dark the stars 
came out, and then I heard a voice calling 
from a long way off, ‘Coo-ee, Coo-ee,’ 
and I answered back, ‘Coo-ee,’ for I 
knew that some one had come to find 
me—and I was glad.” 

She had given the wild Australian 
cry with dramatic effect. The professor 
had seen the desolate tussock waste, the 
lonely child, the swooping hawk. Neither 
was her confession of defeat and surrender 
lost upon him. He knew what it cost 


her to lift her head and say those three 
last words. 

“I find this very interesting,” he 
replied, seizing his opportunity, “for I 
had experienced a similar sensation this 
evening—my sun threatened to set behind 
a dreary landscape, when I looked up and 
saw you there.” 

Ambrose Kerley knew she would under- 
stand. That strange half-womanish man- 
ner of hers had not been acquired among 
child companions. Her comrade had 
been a man subject to fits of moodiness. 

Agnes had confided to him her most 
sacred grief. Years afterwards she re- 
membered that he received it with com- 
prehension. The acutest pain of any 
sorrow is that in our small world set apart 
nobody understands. 

““It was not my very naughtiest that 
day,” she supplemented. “It was my 
very miserablest.” 

It was quite late that night when 
Daniel Best, returned from the escort of 
his mother back to Thorpe, smoked a 
pipe in the professor’s avenue beyond 
his own gate. It was a frequent custom 
of the curate thus to take a silent good- 
night of the naturalist bending over his 
microscope, unheeding of the soft crunch- 
ing of the gravel under his uncurtained 
window. 

To-night Daniel came to a sudden stop 
with an exclamation. Not one head was 
over the instrument, but two. One iron- 
grey, the other gleaming gold. Both were 
weird and ghostly seen only in the light 
attached to the microscope, the room 
itself was in shadow. While Daniel 
stood in wonder, a door from the hall 
opened and the white-haired housekeeper 
stood in the doorway, her figure’ sil- 
houetted against the light from the hall. 

The golden head was lifted, a wistful 
lovely child-face turned to the responsive 
face of the man, then a small figure 
flitted into the shadows, re-appeared 
beside the figure in the doorway, the 
door closed, and, while the young man 
still stood pondering, a light appeared in 
a window under the eaves. A window of 
a room kept in readiness during the last 
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ten years for the most gallant young man 
of Daniel Best’s boyish memory, for 
whom his adoration and devotion had 
been quite gratuitous and as completely 
unrewarded. 

Nothing so unnatural as retiring with 
his burning curiosity unsatisfied occurred 
to the Rev. Dan. He made a late and 
not unhoped for call. The professor was 
as eager to tell as he to hear. 

At the close of the narration Daniel 
could not resist the sly remark. 

“ Are you not afraid, sir, that the—er— 
companionableness of your solitude will 
be seriously—disturbed ? ”’ 

“That is harking back, Best—a_repre- 
hensible habit! If what was true of 
yesterday found no change to-day, what 
of evolution, sir ? of progress ?”’ 

But Daniel had got himself outside 
under the protecting shadow of the oaks. 

On her knees at the open casement 
Agnes looked out at the alien night sky. 
She had watched the Southern Cross sink 
beneath the dividing sea. These were not 
familiar stars, but they were the stars her 
father had gazed at when he was a boy— 
often from this room. The bright, calm 
eyes of the night looked upon the little 
palpitating mortal, it seemed to her, with 
recognition. 

With her chin on her palm she listened 
to the unfamiliar sounds with the keen 
ear of the bush-bred. In her clever un- 
taught way she knew from which direction 
the breeze came, by the bending of the 
phantom boughs. The trickling of water 
caught her ear. “It goes slower than a 
gorge,’ she decided, “‘ and it is not running 
over boulders ; it does not roar, but goes 
on the level gently.” ‘ ; 

There was strength in her restraint, 
but the spirit of the silence and beauty 
worked their spell and emphasised her 
loneness. Her lips quivered, her breath 
came in a long drawn‘spasm of pain. 

“Oh, I want you. “You know I want— 
you!’’ she gasped. “I shall never want 
anybody the same as I want you. Not 
ever.” 

Her light went out, and Daniel went 
home to his lodge. 
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“Nothing will be the same again,” 
he said, knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe. 

And he was right. But not one of the 
romances he sat up till dawn to sketch— 
in which the golden head appeared and 
reappeared—came near the truth. He 
left himself out of the story as a figure 
and personality which too easily lent 
itself to caricature. 





CHAPTER IV 
A TRESPASSER 


THE white daylight was stealing up the 
sky when Agnes opened her eyes. She 
was instantly wholly awake without pre- 
liminary drowsings.. As the light bright- 
ened she noted every detail of ‘‘ the room 
under the roof,’”’ the sloping ceiling and 
dormer windows, the home-likeness that 
individuality and not upholstery gives 
to an apartment. She felt a presence. 
Strange how she felt her father in this 
house, and he lying lonely among the 
tussock-grass! It seemed that all of 
this old rambling house was part of him— 
more characteristic of him than the wild 
sheep station. Words, actions, thought 
of his belonged here. 

This was her first English dawn. 
There was a strange thrill of expectancy 
in the girl’s heart of something new 
to see, to feel, and to understand. 

The aromatic scent of the pines was 
heavy on the dew-laden air ; some instinct 
inborn, of satisfaction, of knowledge, 
made every sense alert. She heard the 
first nameless stirring of leaf and bird, 
the shrill “ chirr”’ and “ chirp”’ and the 
rumble of the mill-race sounding loud in 
the soli‘ariness under the cloud canopy. 
Nameless things moved in the mist hollows. 
The light spread under the oaks and 
chestnuts; the leaves were picked out 
in glistening green. The pale saffron of 
the Eastern sky deepened and broadened. 
The subdued bustle of bird-life intensi- 
fied to song, and in the luminous shadow 
the thrush called its loving ‘ Sweet, 
sweet, sweet! To-woo, to-woo.” The 
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bill and coo of waking pigeons mingled 
in the misty air with the sound of 
waters. 

In the flush of the dawn Agnes was 
abroad, the roseate hue dying her face 
and neck. She shivered a little under 
the leafy shadow, but she stood to 
make herself acquainted with the strag- 
gling red-brick house almost ccvered 
with ivy and virginia creeper. The wild, 
unkept garden in its summer luxuriance 
was gorgeously exempt from law and order. 
Roses, pansies, phlox, carnations, mingled 
their purple and reds and white; but the 
sound of running water drew Agnes from 
the garden. The cobwebs were still mist- 
traced upon the hedges. Granaries and 
hayricks loomed in the distance over the 
pastures. 

It was a world half revealed and half 
concealed, vague in its suggestions. The 
outline of the great trees, their trunks 
and branches, the comfortable old-time 
straggling house each moment became 
more clearly defined against the brighten- 
ing sky; the dawn-ghosts materialised 
to realities, and Agnes weuat forth to gain 
knowledge of her new werld. Unrealities 
were confusing. ‘‘ Not to be sure is not 
to know. I want to know.” 

The Rev. Dan came upon her in the 
morning mist standing on the mill 
bridge a mile from home, her hands 
behind her back, straight as an arrow, 
her eyes fixed upon the stream. 

The thud of his approaching footsteps 
on the worn planks roused her. She 
turned with quiet curiosity, but just then 
the mill wheel creaked, strained, and 
slowly moved like a great Destiny, lashing 
placid depths into foam, lifting the water 
from its bed, tossing and scattering it in 
individual drops which formed and gleamed 
a moment in separate entity to fall again 
and be swept along with the river to the 
sea. 

‘““Good-morning, Miss Agnes; you are 
early abroad.” 

Daniel doffed his hat. His ready 
colour mounted a little under the steady 
gaze of the hazel eyes. They fascinated 
him. They were childlike in their wonder 


and question, yet somehow they troubled 
him. 

‘**Good-morning,”’ she replied; “ of 
course you are a friend of Professor 
Kerley’s or you wouldn’t |:now my name, 
I knew you lived about here, because a 
‘ sundowner ’ looks dirty in the morning.” 

Dan was at a loss—he looked it. He 
had imagined his meeting with the child. 
His tongue had rehearsed a dozen senti- 
mental and tender things to say as 
he came briskly through the lanes. 
The situation had stirred his imagination. 
But the reality was a sedate maiden 
ordering her own affairs. 

Agnes looked up and he looked down, 
but their eyes met in intelligence. 

“IT must introduce myself. I am 
Daniel Best—the curate of Mill-Willows, 
don’t you know. Your guardian was 
my—-in a way my guardian when I was 
about your size. I hope we shall be 
friends.” 

She looked at him in a most uncom- 
promising manner, without smile or assent, 
with an untender criticism that was 
discomforting, and yet wholly unlike the 
criticism of the strange lady who had 
judged and scorned him without trial. 
This was no offhand dismissal—no “‘ dam- 
ning with faint praise.”” Evidently Agnes 
found him perplexing; she meant to 
put him to the test. 

He smothered a chuckle, but after- 
wards that scene came back—the misty 
morning, the summer sounds, the life, 
stir, anticipation, and hope of the new 
day, and Agnes Arden—child then— 
too honest to say off-hand that yes, 
they should be friends. Did she by 
some instinct, fostered by her association 
with grown men—men made or marred— 
realise that this young man was neither 
made nor marred ? Wes, in effect, little 
older than herself ? 

She waived her claim. The finality 
of a bond might not thus early be ventured 
upon. 

“What does a curate do ? ’’ she asked. 

“What does he not do !’’ exclaimed the 
young man impulsively. ‘He is_ the 
moral code of every young person in 
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{Daniel doffed his hat, His ready colour mounted ’a little under the steady gaze of the hazel eyes 


the parish. Every one in it has a separate 
pedestal for him to stand upon. He 
makes blatant confession of half-digested 
truths. I beg your pardon, I mean he’s 


usually a young duffer, scrambling—in 
a white tie—to reach a definite idea, 
like other young duffers.” 

“Oh, I don’t think you'll always be a 
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duffer,” was the encouraging reply, “ be- 
cause, of course, when one knows a 
foolish thing about themselves they leave 
off being it.” 

“Yes,” observed Daniel, “ of course ; 
why not?” Then forgetting the child 
in her quaint wisdom he blurted out the 
fact that hurt him, ‘‘ The foolishness is 
net in my office, Lut in me.” 

He had announced himself, touched upon 
his core of trouble, and in the most unlikely 
place, to the most unlikely audience ; but 
they had started fair. He did not really 
address himself to Agnes ;_ he was relieved 
to confess himself to himself—to condemn 
himself. He had no defence to make, 
he only knew that the lesson over which he 
stumbled was a hard one and disheartened 
him. He could not feel himself a spiritual 
leader. It was as though he rehearsed 
tableaux where other men lived their 
part. But he would not howl nor desist 
because he was in a fog. 

All the same, he wished he had made a 
better show of himself. 

Agnes devised distraction. From giv- 
ing her his polite attention he was in- 
terested, and began to wonder from 
whence she had derived the gift of dis- 
covering fact. 

She pointed out details in the landscape 
he had not noted before ; asked him why 
when a thing was round like a wheel its 
motion pleased you, that you seemed 
to revolve with it “‘ round and round ”’ ; 
also that the flow of a river did not sadden 
you like the incoming rush and bereaving 
outgo of the tide. She did not say it 
because she did not think it, but she 
suggested sympathy with continuity of 
motion. 

“How could I know what a sunrise in 
England was like if I didn’t see it ?”’ she 
asked presently. 

“Having seen one, how would you 
distinguish it from an Australian dawn ?”’ 

“It comes slower,” she answered con- 
templatively, ‘and nothing wakens so 
soon. The clouds don’t melt, or the birds 
1ise so quickly and sing. It takes a 
lo: ger time to get day; perhaps it takes 
a longer time to get dark ?” she added. 
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“T think, don’t you know,” said the 
Rev. Dan, with an inexplicable desire 
of shutting this child from her aging trick 
of verification, “I wouldn’t keep awake 
to see. Not a star comes out earlier 
because of us.”’ 

He shifted his position uneasily, and 
put on his hat, which he had forgotten 
to replace after his greeting. 

What he meant was, why strive for 
knowledge of the source of things ? Take 
the rapture of the sunrise, the calm 
influence of the sunset, the silence, 
storm, flood, for its emotion of the hour— 


Where the apple reddens never pry— 


Why subject all things to analysis ? 

But Daniel Best had not a scientific 
mind, as the professor had proved. He 
was a dreamer of dreams. 

He stared hard at little Agnes standing 
with her shoulders to the bridge parapet, 
her face turned to the ivy-clad mill. 
Her words betrayed which way her 
thoughts had formed. 

“As though anything 
because of us—idiot. 
fit in with things.” 

A burst of Dan’s honest 
laughter relieved the situation. 

“You are nice, don’t you know!” 
he said, delighting at the dash of romance 
the strange old-child had imparted to the 
drabness of the usual day; and queer 
how she made him see the unalterable 
law of divinity to which humanity must 
fit its part to escape overthrow. 

He had a definite ambition—to reach 
his highest, but an indefinite idea where 
it lay. He must “fit in with things.” 
The possibilities were there; life, the 
world held the treasure he coveted; 
it was his part to find it. 

Odd that Agnes Arden should force 
this home to him in her unpolite and 
ungrammatical speech. 

“As though anything 
because of us—idiot. 
fit in with things.” 

She had started life with a lamentably 
stern basis. Had she no fairy allusions 
to bolster her up ? When he was her age 
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he believed the stars were holes in heaven 
to let the glory through. She knew them 
as part of that great universe which must 
be maintained to “ give us this day our 
daily bread.” 

A window in the ivy-massed mill wall 
opened. 

An exquisite face 
lovely face looked up. 

Dan had his back turned, gazing into 
the stream. 

The woman had a repellent scornfulness 
in her expression, the girl a proud defiance. 
In that first, long, unblinking encounter 
Helen Hawtrey and Agnes Arden fore- 
shadowed their future relations. 

“Shall we go ?”’ asked Agnes, and the 
lady watched the tall, gaunt vouth she 
had seen at the Priory walk away be- 
side the loveliest child she had seen in 
her life. The cloak of heavy gold air 
gleamed in the sunlight as she crossed the 
bridge. 

What was it in the expression of the 
child’s face that haunted her ? 

“| must be mad,” she said to herself, 
“brooding so long on one thought is 
turning my brain. I was a fool to come. 
What fatal power is that which draws 
one to the source of one’s suffering—to 
ascertain from whence it sprang ? 

“IT am a woman _ scorned—doubly 
scorned—and by two separate Thorpe- 
Ardens. A woman’s youth, a woman’s 
faith is counted for little in the world’s 
mart, but it was my only inheritance—that 
and my face. You have muddled things 
for me pretty effectually, you Ardens. 
I could have staked my life on the honour 
of both brothers, yet it seems ambition 
rivalled me with George. Edward did 
love me, but put honour first. If he had 
said a word I could, would have suffered 
anything for his sake. 

“There is one man in a woman’s world 
to whom she stoops, for whom she abdi- 
cates, for whose love she will barter all 
else. With Edward life would have had 
no compromise. At the last moment I 
would have confessed to George that his 
prospects had tempted me. Yes, I would, 
if Edward had believed that with him it 
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would have been sweeter to obey than 
enslave. 

‘““But—they both fled disaster!” her 
red lips curled mockingly. 

She turned to descend to her breakfast, 
humming as she went: 


‘* What’s this dull town to me? 
Robin's not near. 
What came I for to see ? 
What for to hear?” 


““ Whose child is that with the wonderful 
hair—dead gold hair which hangs in heavy 
uncurled tresses below her waist ?’”’ she 
asked of the miller’s wife, who waited on 
her lodger in the pretty parlour smelling of 
ripe corn. 

“* Child—gold hair ?”” echoed the woman. 

Helen Hawtrey cracked her egg with 
her knife with a suspicion of impatience. 

‘Well, perhaps she is about ten. I 
fancy I have seen her before, but must be 
mistaken. I couldn’t possibly have for- 
gotten that hair.” 

“About ten—gold hair? Ah, there 
you have me, for I’ve never set eyes on her 
to my knowledge.” 

“She was with that extraordinary 
looking young clergyman with red hair 
and long limbs.”’ 

“Ah, our curate—Daniel Best! He 
do warm your heart for a young man. 
He’s above the ordinary in his preaching. 
Wraps his meaning up in a bit of tissue 
paper, but when the tinsel’s off there’s a 
sweet there, or a nut worth the cracking. 
As the Miller says, ‘ What I object to is all 
tissue paper, an’ tinsel, an’ nothing inside 
it, Mary,’ he says to me coming home last 
Sunday. ‘An’ in these days a lot of the 
stuff that’s trafficked in is little else but 
a fine-looking parcel on the outside, 
with nothing but a shell without a kernel 
or a nasty-tasting morsel to your teeth. 
I declare,’ the Miller says, ‘ most of the 
high-sounding principles of the present 
day are like the tarts you buy in the town 
—touch ’em an’ they collapse! There’s 
nothing but puff.’ Long gold hair ? 
No, you have me there, but if she was 
with the curate, his mother, Mrs. Best, 
who lives up at Thorpe, the other 
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side of Thorpe Towers, would be sure to 
know.” 

But it was with no intention of making 
inquiries that Helen wended her way 
between the dog-roses and __black- 
berries in the direction of Thorpe. She 
was not wont to follow impulses, and yet 
the impulse to see the home of which, 
ten years ago, she had expected to be 
mistress, was so strong upon her that it 
had drawn her away from London and 
her first experience there of its pleasures. 
In the midst of a new-found power, 
when bitterness and the harshness which 
is bred in a shallow nature by defeat 
was smoothed and lulled by flattery, 
the one vital memory of her life awoke. 
Old tones, old looks, old words forced 
themselves upon her—but Edward’s tenes 
and words. The man who in scrupulous 
honour had resisted her wooing—for she 
owned in her heart that she wooed him 
with every charm she possessed, after his 
brother’s desertion—the man to whom 
she gave her love unasked, and who had re- 
jected the gift, this was the man whose 
influence was with her still. She called 
it faithfulness that at thirty she still 
hestitated to take the step that would 
bar her from him for ever. 

It was thwarted desire. Because she 
had not allured Edward Arden to her will 
he held her imagination. 

With her white cloth skirt held daintily 
from contact with the dust and still moist 
grass, she sauntered on in the morning 
sunshine. White butterflies flitted among 
the green branches; a brood of fluffy 
ducklings quacked their premature opinion 
from the stream, but Helen’s outward 
eyes saw nothing except the track at her 
feet; her mind was occupied by the 
young face that had turned with such 
imperious coldness to her own. 

She came at length to the great gates 
of Thorpe Towers. Only the gables of 
the roof were visible above the weather- 
bent trees. 

The house was built upon a rise far 
back from the road, remote in its wooded 
shelter. Trees, trees, trees—it appeared 
to Helen that they were the only sign of 
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life anywhere; they stretched to right and 
left miles away—giant chestnut, ash, oak, 
and beech, backed by the sombre pines, 

She shuddered. The shudder was no 
affectation, she was not in tune with remote- 
ness. 

“The place is deserted. It is a vast 
cemetery,” she said, as, discovering a 
small iron gate in the high, unkempt 
hedge of laurel, she pushed it open and 
entered the grounds. 

She had intruded into the heart of the 
plantation before, between the opening 
of the trees, The Towers became visible, 
a stately, rambling edifice, once white- 
faced, now where the walls were not 
massed with vines yellow with age. The 
windows were shuttered, the chimneys 
smokeless. 

The dark eyes slowly swept the scene 
with an expression in them almost of 
fear. Helen turned to go, and was ar- 
rested by the sight of a heavy, quaint 
seat formed of twisted boughs and knotted 
roots under a magnificent yew, whose 
sweeping branches shut in an area of 
shade. On the seat was a book—open. 

Helen advanced, drawn by something 
stronger than her own wish, which was 
to be out again into the sunlight of the 
open road. She picked up the book and 
read : © 

‘** Now the weight of gold which came to 
Solomon in one year was six hundred and 
three score and six talents of gold. 

“Besides that he had of the merchant 
men, and of the traffic of the spice mer- 
chants, and of all the kings of Arabia, 
and of the governors of the country——” 

‘“‘ The Miser’s Bible ! ” Helen said above 
her breath. 

“Madam ?”’ oF 

The echo of a voice was behind her. 
She turned with a stifled cry, then stood 
mute and fascinated. 

Miser Thorpe. 

He stood among thistles and weeds— 
a tall, bent, emaciated figure leaning on 
his stick, his clothes of russet brown 
cut to the fashion of a bygone day; 
the cloth was threadbare, and yet no look 
of shabbiness attached to this remark- 
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able old man. His lean, long cheeks were “Madam, you trespass.” 


shaven, his hair, silvery white, hung about Helen was rallying her courage. This 
his neck. He was the past materialised was the man she had mocked her lover 


Madam, you trespass 


beauty of maturity not yét reached. Only His powerful mentality was numbing 
the coal-black, piercing eyes of the man her force. She was frightened, but she 
were alive. shook off the spell. 


to the woman throbbing with life and the that he did not defy. Not an easy task. 
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“Trespassing ? And yet your nephew 
once asked me to become the mistress 
here.” 

For a moment the frail figure leaned 
heavier on the stick. If possible the 
parchment-like skin grew whiter, but the 
next moment the black eyes blazed under 
the bushy brows with such lurid hate that 
with a gasp the intruder drew back. 

“Your discourtesy excuses mine,” she 
said faintly. 

“Helen Hawtrey ?”’ he affirmed ; then, 
with slow, deliberate scrutiny noted 
every detail of the handsome face and 
figure, as though he were discovering 
and weighing the power that had been 
pitted against him to his defeat. 

Helen felt herself put to valuation, 
unveiled. She tingled and crimsoned 
under the ordeal—it was _horrible—it 
frenzied her. A new, strange, conscious- 
ness of falsity and shame assailed her, 
that terrible, pitiless gaze made her gold 
brass, and her silk shoddy. 

With a shrinking movement she covered 
her face with her hand; she was not 
schooled to this brutal scrutiny. 

“ What have I done that you should hate 
me ? What had I done when you parted 
your nephew from his affianced wife ? ”’ 

Her voice had lost its usual low cadence, 
it was sharp and shrill with anger. In 
contrast his fell to a fierce hissing whisper. 

“Done ? What had you done ? Sown 
seeds of dishonour in an honourable soul. 
Warped a man’s judgment; clouded his 
clear vision so that he mistook passion 
for love, defiance for courage, inclination 
for duty. Done? You set _ brother 
against brother—so divided a house 
against itself that it fell 

“Silence !”’ he commanded, with an 
imperative gesture of the shrivelled hand, 
when with a furious glance she would have 
spoken. 

“When a man deteriorates because of a 
woman, she stands condemned. If you 
stood at George Arden’s grave could you 
swear that his name was more prized 
by you than your own security ?”’ 

She turned away her head. 
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“Were you willing to efface yourself— 
to forego because of him ?” 

“Were you?” she turned upon him 
hotly. 

Something stirred in the inscrutable 
face. There was a long antagonistic 
silence in which neither betrayed the 
power of the other to afflict. Then in 
that echo of a voice which had just 
startled Helen the old man said: 

“<«Tead us not into temptation.’ ... 
Be grateful that your evil was forestalled.” 

“ Forestalled ? ”’ 

“George Arden is dead. You would 
have killed his soul.” 

“Dead ?” 

“Dead, madam. He was not craven— 
he did not betray.” 

“ Dead,” she murmured dazedly. “ Not 
craven—dead.”’ 

Youth’s preludes, love’s infinite solitudes 
had ended at that. 

She was shaken—reproved. All that 
she had seen in the old man’s eyes she 
shrank from anew. She had excused her- 
self for lack of fealty in belief of her lover’s 
falsity, and death had proved him true. 

‘““ You knew George Arden so little that 
you believed him a coward.” 

“You mock,” she answered, although 
she trembled ; ‘“‘ to you who ever mocked 
at youth, at human passion—this—this is 
a farce to you. You knew that I waited— 
knew George was dead—let me misjudge. 
Had I no right, no claim ?”’ 

Still he did not answer. His dignity 
made her railing common. Something 
majestic in the dumb endurance of the 
man silenced her; she had met the 
strength which she had vainly wrestled 
with in the dark, which had pinioned and 
crippled her long ago. And again she 
was powerless as the foam which lashed 
upon a rock. 

“The gate must be locked—locked,” 
the old man murmured when he roused 
from his abstraction and found himself 
alone. But a locked gate could not shut 
out Miser Thorpe’s fate. 

And before the lock was fitted another 
stranger passed through the gate. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Artillery Street Primitive Methodist Chapel, in which Mr. Spurgeon was converted 


The Life of Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


By Charles Ray 


This new biography of Charles Haddon Spurgeon is an authoritative study of the great 
preacher's life and work. The co-operation of Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster, who are the 
repositories of practically all existing Spurgeon literature, has been secured by the SuNDay 
MaGazineE, and their vast stores of material, including unpublished letters, etc., have been 
placed in the hands of the writer. Further, a large collection of unpublished photographs of 
Mr. Spurgeon and of people and places connected with his life has been made, and these photo- 
graphs duly appear as illustrations to this biography. 


CHAPTER IV 
CONVERSION 


IKE many another giant of the 
pulpit, Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
was converted through a poor 
sermon preached by a man of mean 

ability, but undoubted earnestness. He had 
passed through deep exercises of soul and 
spiritual conflicts which had left him dis- 





tracted, and hoping to learn how he might 
receive the forgiveness of sins he deter- 
mined, when home for the Christmas 
holidays in 1849, to visit every place of 
worship in and about Colchester. At last 
there came a day when the hand of God 
was unmistakably extended to lead him 
a way he thought not of. He had in- 
tended to go to a certain chapel some 
distance from his home and set out upon 
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the road. But a heavy snowstorm came 
on and prevented him from continuing 
the journey. He turned into an obscure 
street, and saw at the end of a court a little 
sanctuary which proved to be the Artillery 
Street Primitive Methodist Chapel. This 
church, hitherto known perhaps to few 
people even in Colchester, was destined 
to become world-famed as the result of 
that visit by the fifteen-year-old youth. 
He was not prepossessed in its favour as 
he entered, for Charles Spurgeon had 
always heard that the Primitive Methodists 
sang so loudly that they made people’s 
heads ache. But even if this were true, 
he cared not, so long as they told him how 
he might be saved. The remainder of 
the story shall be narrated by Mr. Spur- 
geon himself. 

“The minister did not come that morn- 
ing: he was snowed up, I suppose. At 
last a very thin-looking man, a shoe-maker 
or tailor or something of that sort, went 
up into the pulpit to preach. Now it is 
well that preachers should be instructed ; 
but this man was really stupid. He was 
obliged to stick to his text, for the simple 
reason that he had little else to say. The 
text was ‘ Look unto Me, and be ye saved 
all the ends of the earth.’ He did not 


even pronounce the words rightly, but that 
did not matter. There was, I thought, a 
glimpse of hope for me in that text. The 
preacher began thus: My dear friends, 
this is a very simple text indeed. It says 
‘Look.’ Now lookin’ don’t take a deal 
of pains. Itain’t liftin’ your foot or your 
finger; it is just ‘Look.’ Well, a man 
needn’t go to college to learn to look. 
You may be the biggest fool and yet you 
can look. A man needn’t be worth a 
thousand a year to be able to look. Any 
one can look; ‘even a child can look. 
But then the text says ‘Look unto Me.’ 
Ay!’ said he in broad Essex, ‘ many on ye 
are logkin’ to yourselves, but it’s no use 
lookin’ there. You'll never find any 
comfort in yourselves. Some look to God 
the Father. No; look to Him by-and-by. 
Jesus Christ says ‘ Look unto Me.’ Some 
on ye say, ‘ We must wait for the Spirit’s 
workin’. You have no business with 
that just now. Look to Christ. The text 
says ‘ Look unto Me /’ 

“Then the good man followed up his 
text in this way: ‘ Look unto Me; I am 


sweatin’ great drops of blood. Look unto 
Me; I am hangin’ on the cross. Look 
unto Me: I ascend to Heaven. Look 


unto Me; I am sittin’ at the Father’s 








Interior of the Artillery Street Chapel, showing tablet over the pew in which 
Mr. Spurgeon sat on January 6, 1850 
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right hand. O poor sinner look unto 
Me! look unto Me! 

“When he had gone to about 
that length and managed to spin 
out ten minutes or so he was at 
the end of his tether. Then he 
looked at me under the gallery, and 
I daresay with so few present he 
knew me to be a stranger. Just 
fixing his eyes on me, as if he knew 
all my heart, he said: ‘ Young man, 
you look very miserable.’ Well, I 
did: but I had not been accus- 
tomed to have remarks made from 
the pulpit on my personal appear- 
ance before. However, it was a 
good blow, struck right home. He 
continued, ‘And you always will 
be miserable—miserable in life and 
miserable in death—if you don’t 
obey my text; but if you obey 
now, this moment, you will be saved.’ 
Then lifting up his hands he shouted, 
as only a Primitive Methodist could 
do, ‘Young man, look to Jesus 
Christ. Look! Look! Look! You 
have nothin’ to do but to look and 
live.’ I saw at once the way of sal- 
vation. I know not what else he 
said—I did not take much notice 
of it—I was so possessed with that 
one thought. Like as when the 
brazen serpent was lifted up, the 
people only looked and were healed, 
soit was with me. I had been waiting to 
do fifty things, but when I heard that 
word ‘ Look!’ what a charming word it 
seemed to me! Oh! I looked until I 
could almost have looked my eyes away. 
There and then the cloud was gone, the 
darkness rolled away, and that moment 
I saw the sun; and I could have risen 
that instant and sung with the most enthu- 
siastic of them of the precious blood of 
Christ and the simple faith which looks 
alone to Him.” j 

On the evening of that memorable 
Sunday the youth attended .a Baptist 
chapel in Colchester, and listened to a 
sermon from the text, “‘ Accepted in the 
Beloved.” It was exactly suited to his 
spiritual requirements and did much to 
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The tablet in Artillery Street Chapel commemorating the 
conversion of Mr. Spurgeon and marking the 
pew where he sat on January 6, 1850 


confirm him in his faith. On his return 
to the family circle all noticed his joyous- 
ness, and that night after the others had 
retired to rest he told his father the great 
news, much to that parent’s joy and 
thankfulness. 


CHAPTER V 


BAPTISM, CHURCH MEMBERSHIP, AND 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


IMMEDIATELY after his conversion the 
young usher had to return to his duties 
at Newmarket, and it was not long before 
he commenced to work for his Master. 
Within a week or so he was regularly 
distributing tracts at thirty-three houses 
in the town, having taken over a district 
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(From a®thoto specially taken for this article) 


This is the pulpit which stood in Artillery Street Chapel, 
Colchester, and from which the sermon was preached 
on the historic occasion of Charles Haddon Spur- 
geon's conversion. The pulpit was purchased by 
the Rev. V. J. Charlesworth and removed to 
Stockwell Orphanage, where it now stands, 
one of the most interesting relics ofthe great 
preacher's youthful days. 


formerly served by two ladies living in the 
house of Mr. Swindell. ‘‘ Oh, how I wish 
that I could do something for Christ !’’ he 
wrote home to his mother on February 19 
(1850). ‘‘ Tract distribution is so pleasant 
and easy that it is a nothing—nothing in 
itself, much less when it is compared with 
the amazing debt of gratitude I owe.” 
He also placed specially chosen tracts, 
suitable to individual cases, in envelopes, 
and then sealing these up sent them to 
persons he knew, in the hope that God 
would bless the little printed sheets. 
After a time the youth became bolder, and 
as he went from house to house distributing 
tracts he began to tell in humble language 
the truths of Christ’s salvation. This led 
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him to take up Sunday-school work, a more 
trying task for a young convert in those 
days than in these. If his lesson became 
at all dull the scholars would begin playing, 
using the forms on which they sat as a 
gymnasium. “That was a very plain 
intimation to me,” says Mr. Spurgeon, 
“that I must give them an illustration 
or an anecdote,’’ and thus by being 
obliged to tell stories, in order to secure the 
attention of his class, he learned that 
inimitable method of illustration which 
characterised his preaching in after years, 
As a result of his success in the class, the 
superintendent asked him to address the 
whole Sunday School and on June 11 he 
wrote home to his mother: ‘I have had 
two opportunities of addressing the Sun- 
day School children, and have en.- 
deavoured to do so as a dying being to 
dying beings.” His wonderful gift of 
oratory soon became manifest, and the 
older people took to attending school 
when Charles Spurgeon was speaking, so 
that before long the auditory looked more 
like a chapel than a school—a circum- 
stance which the old pastor, jealous of the 
seeming invasion of his province, did not 
quite like. ‘I always spoke as best | 
could,” said Mr. Spurgeon, ‘‘after carefully 
preparing my subject. Though only a 
youth, I said, ‘ I think I am bound to give 
myself unto reading and study and prayer, 
and not to grieve the Spirit by unthought- 
of effusions,’ and I soon found that my 
hearers appreciated what I said. Oh, 
but how earnestly I did it all! I often 
think that I spoke better then than 
I did in later years, for I spoke so 
tremblingly, but my heart went with it 
all.” 

Soon after he took charge of a Sunday 
School class he began to find his way 
into the homes of his scholars by calling 
at certain times to teach them writing, the 
copies set always containing the Gospel. 
This kindness won the hearts of the parents, 
and many a time this earnest youth of 
sixteen was able to explain the way of 
salvation to older people, whose interest 
he had secured by his ingenious and devoted 
method of reaching them. Every means 
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within his power was used to spread a 
knowledge of the Gospel, and no stone was 
left unturned to get new scholars to attend 
the Sunday School. When he felt he could 
do nothing else, he would write texts on 
little slips of paper and drop them about 
the streets and roads that some might pick 
them up and receive them as messages 
of mercy to their souls. “‘ I could scarcely 
content myself,” he says, “‘ even for five 
minutes, without trying to do something 
for Christ. If I walked along the street, 
I must have a few tracts with me; if I 
went into a railway carriage, I must drop 
a tract out of the window; if I had a 
moment’s leisure, I must be upon my 
knees or at my Bible; if I were in com- 
pany, I must turn the subject of conver- 
sation to Christ, that I might serve my 
Master.”’ 

Charles Spurgeon’s letters to his parents 
at this time make it clear that two things 
forcibly presented themselves to him as 
duties not to be neglected or delayed by a 
young Christian. One was baptism by 
immersion, and the other church member- 
ship. On the former question he had long 
since made up his mind as to what the 
Scriptures taught; but before going 
through the ceremony he thought it right 
to secure his parents’ consent. ‘I firmly 
believe and consider,’ he wrote to his 
father on January 30 (1850) just after his 
return from Newmarket,” that baptism 
is the command of Christ, and shall not 
feel quite comfortable if I do not receive it. 
I am unworthy of such things, but so am I 
unworthy of Jesus’ love. I hope I have 
received the blessing of the one and think 
I ought to take the other also.”’ 

There was no Baptist Church in New- 
market, and so the public testimony of 
faith had to be postponed for a time. A 
delay alsooccurred, though of less duration, 
in securing church membership at the 
Independent Chapel. Four successive 
days the young usher ‘called upon the 
minister but was unable to see him, and 
then he acted with his characteristic 
persistence, in what he believed to be 
right, by writing to the minister and de- 
claring that he would go down to the 
XXXII—10 
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church meeting and propose himself as a 
member. 

The outcome of his importunity to the 
dilatory minister was that Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon was proposed for membership 
at a church meeting early in March (1850), 
and although there was again a delay in 
sending brethren to visit him, he was duly 
admitted a member on Thursday, April 4. 
‘“‘ Oh, that I may henceforth live more for 
the glory of Him by whom I feel assured 
that I shall be everlastingly saved!” 
he wrote to his father in announcing the 
news. ‘‘ Owing to my scruples on account 
of baptism I did not sit down at the Lord’s 
Table, and cannot in conscience do so until 
I am baptized. To one who does not see 
the necessity of baptism it is perfectly 
right and proper to partake of this blessed 
privilege ; but were J to do so, I conceive, 
would be to tumble over the wall, since I 
feel persuaded it is Christ’s appointed 
way of professing Him.” Again : 
“Since last Thursday I have been 
unwell in body, but I may say that 
my soul has been almost in Heaven.” 
At this time he evidently had an ardent 





(From an unpublished photograph) 


The Rev. W. W. Cantlow, who baptized Mr. 
Spurgeon in the River Lark at Isleham 
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desire to become a preacher, for in the 
same letter to his father, he says: “ How 
I long for the time when it may please 
God to make me like you, my father, a 
successful preacher of the Gospel. I 
almost enyy you your exalted privi- 
lege.” 

The benefits of church fellowship 
could not be enjoyed to the full until the 
young member could participate in the 
Lord’s Supper, and from this he felt 
bound to abstain until he had _ been 
baptized. There was, therefore, every 
incentive to undergo the ordinance with 
the least possible delay. On inquiry 
Charles Spurgeon found that the nearest 
Baptist chapel was at Isleham, distant 
about eight miles from Newmarket, and 
he was not long in communicating with 
the minister, Mr. W. W. Cantlow, a 
former Jamaican missionary, who §ar- 
ranged to baptize him on May 3, his 
mother’s birthday. 
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a younger lad, to Isleham. “ What a 
walk it was!”’ he says; “‘ What thoughts 
and prayers thronged my soul during 
that morning’s journey.” The weather 
was far from warm, and the Isleham 
Baptists carried out the ordinance not 
in their church building but by the ferry 
on the river Lark. Indeed, all the Bap- 
tists in that district performed the solemn 
rite in the open air, and the river in the 
course of seven or eight miles served no 
fewer than five churches. Naturally a 
baptism drew a large crowd of spectators 
together on either bank, and the ordeal 
was therefore no small one for a young 
Christian to go through. 

Arrived at Mr. Cantlow’s house, 
Charles Spurgeon was greatly cheered 
by the sight of the minister’s smiling face, 
and after a talk over the open confession 
which the youth was about to make the 
couple walked down to the ferry, half a 
mile from the village. The ferry-house was 








(From an unpublished photograph) 


The Baptist Chapel and Manse at Isleham 


The memorable day arrived. The 
young convert had obtained leave of 
absence from his teaching duties, and 
rising early he spent a couple of hours in 
prayer before walking, in company with 


always freely placed at. the disposal of 
the minister and candidates at a bap- 
tizing and, here a short service was held 
prior to the immersion. The youth, 
however, was unable to follow the pro- 
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ceedings closely, for, he tells us,. his 
thoughts were in the water, sometimes 
with his Lord in joy, sometimes with 
himself in trembling awe at making so 
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being able to make so open a confession, 
and felt as if Heaven and earth and hell 
might all gaze upon him, for he was 
not ashamed there and then to own him- 





(From a photograph) 


Isleham Ferry on the River Lark, where Mr. Spurgeon was baptized, May 3, 1850 


public a confession. Two young women 
were to be baptized at the same time— 
Diana Watkinson and Eunice Fuller 

and Charles Spurgeon was asked to con- 
duct ‘them through the water to the 
minister, but never having seen a baptism 
before he timidly declined, for fear of 
making a mistake. So far as natural 
circumstances went there was much to 


hold back the young convert from his * 


bold confession. The method of pro- 
cedure was unknown to him, the wind 
blew down the river with a cutting blast, 
and at every available placeon either shore, 
on the ferry-boat and even in row-boats, 
along the river curiofs spectators had 
gathered to see the youth immersed. 
For a moment he felt nervous, but after 
walking a few steps into the water he 
experienced an inward joy and delight at 





self a follower of the Lamb. “ My ti- 
midity was washed away,” he declared 
many years afterwards, “ it floated down 
the river into the sea and must have been 
devoured by the fishes, for I never felt 
anything of the kind since. Baptism also 
loosed my tongue, and from that day it 
has never been quiet. I lost a thousand 
fears in that river Lark, and found that 
in keeping His commandments there is 
ereat reward,” 

Soon after this Charles Spurgeon re- 
moved from Newmarket to Cambridge, 
where he became usher in the school of 
Mr. Leeding, a former teacher of his at 
Colchester. The new surroundings and 
acquaintanceships were congenial. In Mr. 
Leeding’s household it was the custom 
at eight o’clock every morning for each 
person, from the master to the se: vants, 
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(From a photograph) 


Mrs. E. Petch (xée Eunice Fuller), who, as a girl, 
was baptized at the same time as 
Mr. Spurgeon 


to spend half an hour in prayer and 
meditation in his or her chamber, a 
privilege which the young usher highly 
appreciated. Then he found in the St. 
Andrew Street Baptist Chapel, once the 
scene of the Rev. Robert Hall’s labours, 
a church full of life and activity, with 
plenty of opportunity for a young con- 
vert to engage in Christian service. 
The first Sunday he participated in the 
Communion of the Lord’s Supper there, 
his characteristic honesty and bluntness 
led to an amusing incident. A _ gentle- 
man sat in the same pew as himself, and, 
at the close of the service Charles Spur- 
geon asked him if he were well. ‘ You 
have the advantage of me,” said the 
gentleman looking at the bold youth 
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before him. “I don’t think I have,” 
replied young Spurgeon unabashed, “ for 
you and I are brothers.” “I don’t quite 
know what you mean,” said the gentle- 
man. “‘ Well,” replied Charles Spurgeon, 
““when I took the bread and wine just 
now in token of our being one in Christ 
I meant it, did not you?” By this time 
they were in the street. Stepping before 
the strange youth the astonished church 
member put his hands on Charles Spur- 
geon’s shoulders and exclaimed: “ Oh, 
sweet simplicity!” Then he added, 
“You are quite right my dear brother, 
you are quite right ; come in to tea with 
me. I am afraid I should not have 
spoken to you if you had not first ad- 
dressed me.’’ That evening Mr. Spur- 
geon went to tea with the gentleman, 
and a close friendship sprang up which 
lasted to the time of the great preacher’s 
death. 

The young usher had been in Cam- 
bridge only a week or two when he took 
charge of aclass in the Sunday School, and 
from time to time addressed the whole of 
the scholars and teachers. His youth and 
ability attracted the attention and roused 








(From a photograph) 


Inscription on the memorial stone of the new school- 
room adjoining Isleham Chapel 
































the interest of the church officials, and, 
although so young, he was permitted to 
join the Lay Preachers’ Association, 
founded in connection with St. Andrew 
Street Chapel by the Rev Robert Hall. 
This association provided preachers for 
the various villages round Cambridge, 
and Charles Spurgeon had only been 
domiciled in the city a month or two 
when he was appointed to take a 
village service regularly each Sunday. 
There had been some difficulty in 
getting him to preach, so great was 
his diffidence, and the story of 
his first sermon is well ; 
worth repeating in his own 
words. 

“T had, one Saturday, 
finished morning school and 
the boys were all going home 
for the half-holiday, when in 
came the aforesaid * Bishop’ 
(Mr. James Vinter, known 
among local Nonconformists 
as ‘Bishop’ Vinter) to ask 
me to go over to Teversham 
the next evening, for a 
young man was to preach 
there who was not much used 
to services and very likely 
would be glad of company. 
A request to go and preach 
would have met with a de- 
cided negative; but merely 
to act as company to a good brother who 
did not like to be lonely, and perhaps 
might ask me to give out a hymn or to 
pray, was not at all a difficult matter, 
and the request understood in that 
fashion was cheerfully complied with. 

“My Sunday-school work was over, 
tea had been taken, and I set off through 
Barmwell and away along the New- 
market Road with a gentleman some 
few years my senior. We talked of good 
things, and at last I expressed my hope 
that ~he would feel the presence of God 
while preaching. He seemed tostart, and 


assured me that he had never preached 
in his life and could not attempt such a 
thing ; he was looking to his young friend, 
This was a new 


Mr. Spurgeon, for that. 
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view of the situation, and I could only 
reply that I was no minister; and that 
even if I had been I was quite unpre- 
pared. My companion only repeated 
that he, in a still more emphatic sense, 
was not a preacher, that he would help 
me in any other part of the service, but 
that there would be no sermon unless I 
delivered one. He told me that if I 
repeated one of my Sunday-school ad- 
dresses it would just suit the poor people, 
and would probably give them more 
satisfaction than the studied sermon of 
a learned divine. I felt that I was fairly 


"tan? 
< 





(From a photo) 


The cottage at Teversham where in 1850 Mr. Spurgeon preached 


his first sermon as a lad of sixteen 


committed to do my best. I walked 
along quietly, lifting up my soul to God, 
and it seemed to me that I could surely 
tell a few poor cottagers of the sweet- 
ness and love of Jesus, for I felt them in 
my own soul. Praying for Divine help 
I resolved to make the attempt. My 
text should be ‘Unto you therefore 
which believe He is precious,’ and I 
could trust the Lord to open my mouth 
in honour of His dear Son. It seemed a 
great risk and a serious trial; but de- 
pending upon the Power of the Holy 
Ghost, I would at least tell out the story 
of the cross and not allow the people to 
go home without a word. 

“We entered the low-pitched room 
of the thatched cottage, where a few 
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simpie-minded farm-labourers and_ their 
wives were gathered together; we sang 
and prayed and read the Scriptures, and 
then came my first sermon. How long or 
how short it was I cannot now remember. 
It was not half such a task as I had feared 
it would be, but I was glad to see my way 
to a fair conclusion and to the giving out 
of the last hymn. To my own delight 
I had not broken down, nor stopped short 
in the middle, nor been destitute of ideas, 
and the desired haven was in view. I 
made a finish and took up the hymn- 
book ; but to my astonishment an aged 
voice cried out: ‘ Bless your dear heart, 
how old are you?’ My verysolemn reply 
was, ‘‘ You must wait till the service is over 
before making any such inquiries. Let 
us now sing.’ We did sing. The young 
preacher pronounced the benediction, and 
then there began a dialogue which en- 
larged into a warm, friendly talk, in which 
everybody appeared to take part.” 


| Such was the beginning of that won- 
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derful ministry, which was to last over 
forty years and be of world-wide note 
and usefulness. 

It must not be supposed that his Sun- 
day-school work and his numerous preach- 
ing engagements were allowed to interfere 
with Charles Spurgeon’s teaching duties or 
his studies. Mr. Leeding’s letters are full 
of praise for the young usher, and had it 
not been for the fact that his Noncon- 
formity debarred him, he would doubt- 
less have entered the University and 
taken a degree. Statements such as 
have frequently been made of Mr. Spur- 
geon’s want of learning are as ridiculous 
as they are untrue. He was even at this 
period an accomplished Latin, Greek, and 
mathematical scholar, and Mr. Leeding, 
a tutor of ability and discernment, ex- 
pressly stated that he considered Charles 
Spurgeon sufficiently proficient in his 
studies to take a good place on the list, 
had the way been open, and “ to win ina 
canter.” 


(To be continued.) 











Interior of the cottage at Teversham where 
Mr. Spurgeon’s first sermon wis preached? 





























OUR QUESTION DRAWER.—We are happy to announce that Mr. F. B. MEYER 


has agreed to answer in the pages of the ‘‘ Sunday Magazine” any questions of general 


interest respecting religious or social difficulties that may be asked by our readers, 


There 


are many things that perplex and worry people, if light were thrown on which the trouble 


would vanish. 


Mr. Meyer with his wide knowledge and experience will endeavour to 


throw such light on difficult matters that trouble our readers ; and questions are invited. 
These must be addressed ‘“‘ Quotation Drawer. Sunday Magazine Office, 15 Tavistock 


Street, Covent, Garden, W.C.”’ 


I. Sunday Observance. 


O many the mention of Sunday is 
suggestive of boredom, of weari- 
ness to death. From their child- 
hood it has been suggestive of 

deprivation—the putting aside of the 
ordinary and congenial for what was 
tedious and irksome. The question with 
such people is, how far they may go, and 
how much they may do, without offend- 
ing against conventional Christianity. 

It need hardly be said that for those 
who have learnt the secret of the Blessed 
Life—so that there is always an open 
channel between their deepest selves and 
God, and always a fountain of holy 
ministry towards man—these questions 
do not suggest themselves. 

They anticipate the return of Sunday 
with delight, because it gives them, 
primarily, the opportunity of realising 
their union with the Divine.» That union 
is never really broken, but amid the mul- 
tiplicity of business engagements, it is 
liable to become obscured—the channel 
needs dredging, the reality of things has 
to be set against the ,appearance, the 
eternal against the transient and ephe- 
meral. All through the week the soul gets 
snatches of observation, as the captain 
of a vessel in stormy weather; but these 
are not sufficient; it needs to obtain a 
prolonged quiet gaze at the Eterna] Sun, 








Matters of only personal interest to the questioner will 
be answered by the Editor through the post. 


By the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


Such a man will take down his favourite 
books, which have often proved a stimu- 
lus to his inner life ; will go forth to walk 
in his garden, by the’sea-side, or in the 
woodlands ; will not miss the blessed oppor- 
tunity of assembling with God’s people ; 
and will eagerly seek for the inspiration and 
stimulus of kindred souls. Wrong things 
that had crept into his life will become 
perceived and corrected, the true drift 
of certain cross-currents will be appre- 
ciated, the specious expediency which 
had asserted a claim to take the tiller 
in hand and steer, will be unmasked and 
dismissed, for the true Pilot and Director 
of Life. 

Then, with a clear vision of the Unseen, 
and an open channel towards God, such 
a man will turn to those around him 
with a bright face, and a sincere desire to 
make them truly happy. He will not 
be content to minister to the spirit of 
mere amusement, but, under the happiest 
exterior, he will lay the foundations of 
their deepest and truest well-being, Such 
a man will be the Sun of his home-circle, 
happy and happy-making. 

To many thousands of Christian young 
men and women the weekly rest-day is 
the Day of Days. Driven from morning 


to night by the imperious demands of 
business, what chance would they have 
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of renewing the springs of their spiritual 
life, of arresting the spread of decay, 
and of taking their soundings, as ships 
do when they are near a rocky coast, if 
it were not for the return of Sunday ? 
Then time is given for the overheated 
machinery of life to cool. 

Those also who have learnt the secret 
of Christian service will never be at a 
loss as to the true method of Sunday 
observance. When vast multitudes of the 
labouring classes are free from the factory 
and engine-sheds, and their children 
emancipated from the elementary school, 
the occasion presents itself for services 
and classes of all descriptions. Count- 
less thousands of men and women 
find the hours of Sunday all too brief 
for the good work with which they 
endeavour to crowd them. They are 
wearied enough, when night comes, to 
sleep soundly ; but the occupations which 
have wearied them do not unfit them for 
the business demands of the morrow, 
because the nervous energy has_ been 
diverted from its usual channels for a 
brief space, to return to them again, with 
fresh vigour. 

All these, then, we may dismiss. None 
of them count that Sunday is an irksome 
and intolerable infliction. They call it 
a delight, the holy of the Lord, and 
honourable. 

The great class which really needs 
help is that which professes respect for, 
and loyalty to, the religion of Jesus 
Christ, and would wish to be classed as 
Christians; but its constituents have no 
strong spiritual susceptibilities on the 
one hand, and no special attraction 
towards religious work on the other. 
How are persons of this description to 
spend the Day of Rest, and how are they 
to train their families to regard it ? 


The law of septennial periodicity is 
written everywhere in nature. Experi- 
ments on human and animal subjects 
always establish the need of giving a 
seventh part of our time to rest, in 
addition to our nightly sleep. It is 
almost trite to recall the experiment 


made at the French Revolution, when 
the anarchists, in their desire to expunge 
all trace of religion, decided that the 
week should consist of ten days, but 
found it necessary to return to the older 
reckoning, because the nation could not 
stand the prolonged strain. It is a com- 
monplace that the man who rests his 
horses and cattle on one day in the week 
will get more work out of them than he 
who keeps them always at work. And I] 
was told the other day by a practical 
engineer that machinery works better and 
lasts longer which has a periodic cessa- 
tion from its toils. Deep in the con- 
stitution of nature is engraved this law 
of rest, and because it is there it is 
obligatory on us all. Woe be to those 
who contravene and neglect it! It is 
inevitable that they will find themselves 
on the rocks. You cannot set yourself 
against the nature of things and prosper. 
Sooner or later, you will have to pay your 
pound of flesh. The Day of Rest is pri- 
marily obligatory, therefore, not only be- 
cause it is mentioned in the Decalogue, but 
because it is in the nature of things. 
Even for those who refuse the voice that 
speaks from Sinai, there is still a deep 
obligation to abide by its demands. 

My readers will understand that I do 
not undervalue the venerable words of 
God by Moses: I only want to establish 
this point, that the matters on which God 
insists are right or wrong, not because 
of any arbitrary enactment on His part, 
but because they are as they are in the 
nature of things. They are set down in 
the Decalogue because they had been 
set down in eternity; just as the chart 
does not make the black reef of rocks, 
where the waves break in foam, or the 
broad embrace of the natural harbour, 
but sets them down for all men to see and 
know, as having been there from the 
days when the dry land appeared. 

It is clear then that while the nine 
commandments, which have no local and 
particular application, are of universal 
application as they stand, the fourth, 
which alone has the local and particular 
notes in it, is universally applicable only in 
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its general principle, and not in those 
transitory elements which were evidently 
intended only for the people to whom 
it was originally addressed. 

We conclude therefore that though we 
are certainly bound to give one day to 
rest, we are not bound to give the seventh 
day, and we certainly are not bound to 
observe the Lord’s Day as the Jews 
observed their Sabbath. 


In the discussion of debatable ques- 
tions there is only one method of proce- 
dure—we must get down to the bed-rock 
of principle; and I think that all the 
questions which may be asked, and all 
the problems presented for solution, will 
be easily dealt with when we have agreed 
on the following basic and fundamental 
principles. 


ist. Sunday must be observed as a Rest 

Day. 

That is the natural deduction to 
which the preceding paragraphs have 
led us. But how can we rest most effi- 
ciently? By lying on our backs, smok- 
ing cigarettes, or dozing? There could 
not be a greater mistake. No we 
rest best, not by doing nothing, but 
by doing something else. We can work 
for several hours in succession if we 
change our line of study every two hours, 
whereas we are sore tired if we are 
compelled to keep to one theme. So 
in rest, the secret is to divert the nervous 
energy into entirely new channels— 
leaving the one tired string, and getting 
music out of the other four. 

Obviously, then, one secret in Sunday 
observance must be, not ina lolling in 
bed half the day, not in following the 
routine which governs ordinary days, but 
in making as complete an alteration as 
possible in our usual habits, topics, and 
pursuits. 


2nd. In our Sunday observance we must 
consider as much as possible the claims 
of others. 
Our manservant and maidservant, our ox 
and ass, should not fare worse than those 
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under the Mosaic law—nay, better, because 
we live under a régime of love. To do 
otherwise is to rob them of their God-given 
heritage, and it is impossible to do this 
without exposing ourselves to the sure 
Nemesis of nature, which is God. 

This principle will cut at the root of 
those Sunday parties in town and country 
of which we have heard too much, and 
which interfere with the rest day of 
butlers, coachmen, footmen, cooks, maid- 
servants, and the employés of restaurants 
which have to provide the luxurious 
ménus. 

Would fashionable people travel by 
thousands to the Thames on Sunday if they 
considered their servants and dependants, 
and did to them as they would be done 
by ? And there is absolutely no excuse 
for them, whose ample leisure would 
permit of such excursions on any other 
day in the week! 


3rd. Sunday observance should include the 
reunion of families as one of its chief 
items. 

Fathers who rarely see their children, 
young people who are employed from 
early to late in business, boys and girls 
from school, ought to look forward to 
Sunday as the family and home 
festival. 

Therefore we must spend the day in 
such a manner as to contribute our quota 
to the family happiness. To go off on a 
bicycle for the whole day, or for a husband 
and wife to be always accepting invita- 
tions for week-ends, whilst their children 
are left to their own devices, and for even 
the Christian worker to leave no time for 
the home circle is inconsistent withthe 
spirit of the day; and at this time, when 
the claims of home are so often ignored, we 
ought to make an honest attempt to 
vindicate them, by endeavouring to 
realise its true ideal in the programne of 
Sunday. Why could not more be done 
among our young people in the direction 
of sacred part-singing, and the use of 
different musical instruments, which would 
group the family around a common 
interest ? 
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4th. In Sunday observance we must give 
to each part of our nature its appropriate 
food. 

It is absurd to give all our time and 
thought to physical recreation, to games 
or exercise, for, at the best, the body is 
only the case and instrument of the spirit, 
and to cater for it alone is to concentrate 
attention on the least important ! Has the 
mind no claim? Has the spirit no hunger 
for the infinite ? 

Our forefathers held that to feed the 
spiritual hunger of man was the main 
purpose for which Sunday was given. 
But, even if we do not state the matter 
quite in those terms, surely we must ad- 
mit that the most sovereign and Divine 
element in man should receive chief con- 
sideration on his rest day. 


5th. Our Sunday observance should not 
rob our country of that high ideal of the 
rest day which has made the English 
Sunday so great a blessing to genera- 
tions of our forefathers. 


No one who has spent many Sundays 
on the Continent, with the ouvriers at 
work in the morning, and the theatres in 
full blast at night, could wish it to be 
substituted for our English Sunday ; and 
we should be careful to hand it down in 
its integrity to those that follow. 


each 
instinctively 

different on Sunday 
from other days. On other days we 
breakfasted at 7.30, but on Sunday at 
8.0; all the maids came in to prayers, led 
by the cook, in clean print dresses, and 
very white aprons and caps; the bread 
was new and delicious, always baked 
specially on the previous day; we all 
dined together, and father carved the 
invariable sirloin of roast beef ; there were 
Sunday books; the regular hour for sing- 
ing hymns; and at supper, the great treat 
for us children, permitted to sit up so late, 
or who had been to the evening service, of 
potatoes in their skins. Forgive me for 
entering into such particulars: but in the 
change of the whole arrangements of the 


of these 
observed. 


father’s home, 
was 


In my 
principles 
Everything was 
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household something was done towards 
the restful observance of the day. To have 
the ordinary daily papers and books about 
is fatal. I was interested to see that the 
practice of Mr. Gladstone corroborated 
this. Any one entering his room in Down- 
ing Street on Sunday would find that the 
ordinary literature had been replaced by 
periodicals and books in keeping with the 
day. 

In the other particulars our home ar- 
rangements conformed with the afore- 
mentioned principles. The interests of 
the servants were carefully studied ; the 
family life was always in evidence ; the 
physical and intellectual were subordinate 
to the spiritual and eternal; and every- 
thing was done to heighten the reverence 
with which the day should be regarded. 


In conclusion we will briefly consider 
two or three general questions : 


What books or pastimes would you suggest 
for growing children, not religiously 
inclined ? 

I would be very careful to banish 
the ordinary books, such as the exciting 
story and paper-covered novel, and the 
ordinary illustrated papers. But I would 
take special care to put in the way of 
eager young minds other books which 
have a high ideal in the story they tell, 
such as Ian Maclaren’s, Barrie’s, George 
Macdonald’s, &c. I should not read these 
for myself, or wish them to be read in my 
home on Sunday; but I am dealing with a 
difficult case—the case of growing boys 
and girls, who refuse religious books, and 
must be saved from spending the day in 
devouring trash or scraps. 

I can imagine also a father who had 
a distinct leaning to some special line of 
study always reserving Sunday after- 
noon for the wonders of the microscope, 
for directing or arranging botanical speci- 
mens, and for talking about the fossils 
of a bygone age—constantly indicating the 
traces of design and adaptation which 
attest the Creator. 

Or, if he were specially interested in 
biography or history, what could he do 
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better than read aloud the story of Hugh 
Miller, Wilberforce, Wesley, Lincoln or 
Garfield ? 


What may we talk about ? 

There should be nothing strained or arti- 
ficial in the conversation; but the play 
and life of friend with friends, of brother 
with sister, of father with child—only a 
more careful ruling-out than ordinary, 
of gossip, of the unkind criticism, and 
the unseemly jest. 

I think that, where possible, a man 
should walk out with his children, when 
the weather permits, for one or two 
hours, breathing in the fresh air, and 
talking together of their common in- 
terests. 

With a little forethought the elders 
are always able to suggest subjects of 
conversation, and when some great event 
is transacting or some notorious case 
being tried before the bar of public 
opinion, how much may be done by 
suggesting principles on which just con- 
clusions may be founded! Almost in- 
stinctively children will come to view 
matters from their fathers’ standpoints. 
To look out at all life from the stand- 
point of the King of Truth is a fit occupa- 
tion for Sunday. 


What about Society ? 

If that term implies the formal party, the 
polite call, the fashionable gathering—cer- 
tainly better not, in my judgment ; but if 
society means the meeting of friends, the 
loving intercourse of kindred souls, who 
shall say Nay? Did not our Lord walk 
with the two on their way to Emmaus ? 
But such social intercourse should never 
sink to levity, break up the wholesome 
routine of the home, or give servants 
much additional work. 


What of music ? 


One would dissuade young people from 
the popular song, the music-hall ballad, 
the strain which is associated with the 
place of amusement or the operatic singer ; 
but surely with Handel, Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn, Mozart and Gounod, to say 
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nothing of the sweet and noble songs 
always issuing from our Hemans and 
Asaphs, there is plenty of scope for high- 
class and elevating music without con- 
fining ourselves to Psalms and Hymns. 


How many services? 

Certainly the morning service, and in my 
judgment, where there are growing boys and 
girls, the evening service as well. I some- 
times wish that we could count our Sunday 
from the appearance of three stars on 
Saturday evening to the same time on 
Sunday, as they did in Ward Beecher’s 
boyhood, in New England. But we 
have to take the conditions of life as 
we find them; and our English Sunday 
being as it is, I would certainly advocate 
the attendance of the family at the even- 
ing as well as the morning service. But 
could not we ministers make our evening 
sermons less theological and formal, and 
more attractive and interesting, though 
not less full of Christ ? 

So earnestly do I feel the undesirability 
of professing Christians relapsing into the 
once-a-day attendance, which is becom- 
ing so common, that I would even prefer 
their going at night to other places of 
worship than their own, rather than that 
they should spend the evening in dinner- 
parties or cards ! 

Why should it not be granted to the 
members of a Christian household who 
have attended the morning service at 
their own place of worship, and perhaps 
done some Christian work in addition, 
to attend some other places of worship at 
night, without hurting the feelings of 
their own pastor ; it always being under- 
stood, first, that they go not for curiosity, 
but to profit; second, that these places 
be within walking distance ; and thirdly, 
tha: there be no disparaging criticism 
of the less brilliant efforts, and perhaps 
simpler services at home. 

All may not agree with the recom- 
mendations of this article, but it is open 
for them to make better ones. No one 
will be more thankful than myself to 
those who can amend or add to my 
suggestions. One thing only I feel, that 
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before we allow the landmarks of our 
Christian Sunday to be wasted away by 
the incoming tides of secularity, we should 
make one honest effort to redeem it from 
any charge of dulness and _ stupidity 
which may rightfully be made. 


II. A Talk with the Children 


By the Rev. W. J. Ferrar, M.A. 
THE SWORD IN THE STONE 


WHEN King Uther Pendragon died Arthur 
was still a lad, and no one knew that he 
was the King’s son, for he had been 
reared secretly by rough Sir Ector. There 
was, therefore, great doubt in men’s minds 
as to who should rule over Britain, and 
at Christmastime Merlin bade the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to summon all the 
nobles to London that God might point 
out to them by a miracle which of them 
was to be King. So they all met in the 
greatest church in London, and after the 
service lo! they saw in the churchyard 
a great square block of marble, with a steel 
anvil upon it, and in the anvil stuck a 
naked sword with these words written in 
gold around it: 

“Whoso pulleth out this sword of this 
stone and anvil is rightwise King born of 
all England.”’ All the nobles of Britain 
tried their strength, but the beautiful 
sword remained firmly fixed in the anvil. 
They, whether strong or weak, were all 
equally powerless to draw it forth. ‘ He 
is not here,’”’ said the Archbishop, “ that 
shall achieve the sword. But doubt not 
God will make him known.” 

And before long he was made known, 
for a great tournament was to be held in 
London on New Year’s day, and Sir Ector 
with his son, Sir Kay, and the young 
Arthur, his foster son, came riding to 
town. And it happened that Sir Kay 
left his sword at his lodging on the 
day of the tournament, and sent the 
lad to fetch it. When he _ reached 
the house there was no one there 
to give him the sword. So Arthur said 
to himself, “I will ride to the church- 
yard, and take the sword with me that 
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sticketh in the stone, for my brother, 
Sir Kay, shall not be without a sword this 
day.’ And when he came to the church. 
yard, he took the sword by the hilt and 
drew it from the stone, and took it with 
him to Sir Kay. Now Sir Kay, when he 
saw the sword, thought at first that it 
meant he should be King. But Sir 
Ector saw that Arthur was meant. 

“Wherefore I, and for what cause?” 
said Arthur. “Sir,” said Ector, “ for God 
will have it so. Now let me see whether 
you can put the sword there as it was, and 
pull it out again.” 

“That is no mastery,” said Arthur, as 
he put it into the stone. 

Then Sir Ector and Sir Kay tried to 
draw it out again, but no one but Arthur 
could do that, and so they both kneeled 
down, and did him reverence as their King. 
And Arthur was sad and dismayed at this, 
and all the more sad when he learned that 
Ector was not his father, and he vowed 
that if he were ever indeed king, Sir Ector 
and his wife should never ask anything of 
him in vain. 

I think there is a great truth hidden in 
this old story of the lad who was born to 
be King of Britain, and when the time 
came was called in so wonderful a way to 
his throne. It does not make any differ- 
ence that itisa fable. Evenif there never 
were a King Arthur, except in the legends 
of country-folk and the fancies of poets, 
we may seek in the story for the heavenly 
meaning which we find in parables. 

Now the lesson for to-day is this—that we 
all have a vocation. And that means a 
calling. And that means something to do 
for God in the world. For the king on 
the throne and for the page at the door it is 
all the same. God has a work for us to 
do. It is a work that no one else can 
do, and if we do not do it, why then it 
will be left undone. And it is not always 
plain to us at first what our work here 
is, or where our vocation lies. That  be- 
comes clear when God’s will is that we 
should see it, and not before, and then 
some of us, like Arthur, are dismayed at 
the greatness of our destiny, at being 
called to so much, 
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I.—The Potato that did its Best 


OU would not usually go to a 
potato for a lesson, would you ? 
But this was not a common po- 
tato. It was a “freak,” three 
potatoes joined into one as they grew ; 
and when the gardener found it he gave 
it to Harry, and Harry thought it would 
be a good thing for “‘the museum,” 
which was a collection of all sorts of 
natural history curiosities belonging to 
the children which they kept upon shelves 


in the spare room. So he popped the 
potato on the “botany” shelf, and 
forgot to tell any one about it; and that 
is, perhaps, why we have no picture of 
the potato as it was at first—simply 
three smooth, tight, new potatoes joined 
together. 

But one day when Uncle Phil ,was 
prowling round the house he came to 
the museum and when he looked at the 
botany shelf, this was what he saw : 














Well I never ! said Uncle Phil, that poor potato is doing its best 
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“Well I never!”’ said Uncle Phil, ‘‘ that 
poor potato is doing its best.” 

And so it was; for, although it was 
merely resting on a bare wooden shelf, 
instead of being planted in the damp 
earth, it had known when the proper time 
came for sprouting and it sent out seven 
long green shoots, with little leaves and 
side shoots and even rootlets upon them. 

Of course it could not do all this with- 
out some sacrifice, having nothing to go 
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potatoes which they have produced are 
rather small and sprouty ; all except one, 
which was the eldest son, and managed 
to get a good start before all the others, 
He is quite a respectable potato. 

And, taking it altogether, I think you 
will admit that the old “‘ freak’ potato had 
done very well. Although he was stuck 
up on a dry old shelf, he did not com. 
plain that he had not got this and had 
not got that, or turn mouldy and 














Here you see the potato when it had done its very best 


upon, ‘so to speak, except its own juices ; 
so you can see that it is getting rather 
wrinkled and baggy. 

But this is nothing to the condition 
that the poor thing got into later. 

Here you see the potato when it had 
done its very best. The seven green 
shoots had finished their work of gathering 
what food they could from the air, but 
they had such little leaves,—and the 
poor potato could not afford to give them 
larger ones—that they could not collect 
much. So you see that the crop of little 


sulky. When the time came to work, 
he just worked ; and to produce twenty- 
three new potatoes with nothing but your 
own juices to go upon is something. 
Uncle Phil could not do it. 

And, perhaps, you have not seen the 
last of this potato family. This is their 
season of rest; but next summer Uncle 
Phil may have some more pictures of 
their history. 

But, although the story is not finished, 
there seems to be a lesson in it. What 
do you think ? 





Uncle Phil’s Budget 


A Jungle Story 


Ir was very hot. 

Even the tiger who had flown up into a 
shady, leafless tree that hung over the other 
side of a pool of water found it so. 

“T believe,” said he, ‘it’s these spots on 
my skin that make me so hot.” , 

«“ What nonsense!” growled the leopard, 
who was lying at the foot of the tree, wishing 
he could fly up into a nice shady place 
like the tiger, ‘what nonsense you talk! 
your spots are not nearly so hot to wear as 
my stripes.” 

“Do you feel it hot ?” said a quiet voice 
from the pool of water, ‘I don’t.” 

They both looked to see who it was that 
had spoken, and there they saw a crocodile ; 
at least they saw a very little bit of it, just 
the very tip of its bushy tail which was float- 
ing on the top of the water, and the points 
of the little buds at the end of its nose. 

“T don’t feel it at all hot,” it said again. 
“Why don’t you come and lie down in the 
pool like me? It is quite cool in the water 
with the tree shading it so nicely. Come 
along.” 

“No, thank you!” said the leopard, 
“your teeth are rather long, and you are 
always hungry.” 

“No, thank you !” said the tiger, “ your 
mouth is rather large, and you’ve never had 
enough to eat.” 

This made the crocodile very angry. 
Besides, it was all quite true, and that made it 
feel more angry still. Moreover, it knew it 
could not catch either the leopard or the 
tiger and punish them, and that made it 
angriest of all. But it didn’t say anything. 
It only laughed, as if it liked to have rude 
things said to it, and sank out of sight under 
the water altogether so that you could not see 
the least bit of it. 

And all was quite quiet. 

Only the humming-birds were humming in 
the air, and the grasshoppers hopping in the 
grass, and the butterflies buttering flies. 

It was all so peaceful and so hot. 

The leopard was thinking of going to sleep 
again, and the tiger didn’t see what was the 


good of keeping awake ; when all of a sudden 
there perked up out of a pig-burrow a 
beautiful, little, smooth, round, fat, pink, 
young piggy. 

It had no idea that there was anybody 
near, and began to wash its little curly face 
with its pretty woolly paws. 

Then the tiger began climbing, climbing, 
climbing down the tree, so slowly, so quietly, 
the third foot first and the second foot next, 
and saying never a word. 

And the leopard began creeping, creeping, 
creeping up the grass, so slowly, so quietly, 
one foot first and the last foot next, and 
saying never a word. 

And poor little piggy went on washing its 
curly face with its paws, and purring to itself 
one of the pretty little songs that little piggies 
sing in piggie land, when they wash their 
curly faces and nobody is near. 

. 
* * 

Ok, dear! oh, dear! Splash! squeak ! 
growl! roar! And the quiet, smooth pool 
was all in such a froth and bubble! For 
the piggy had seen the leopard and jumped 
into the pool, and the leopard had jumped 
after the piggy, and the tiger had jumped 
after the leopard—and in the pool, all the 
time waiting, was the c-r-o-c-k-o-d-i-l-e. Oh! 
it was a mess! 


+ 
* * 


The leopard got out first. 
any tails left. 

Then came the tiger. It had no tails at all. 

And then the crocodile looked out of the 
pool. ‘ Which of you fellows got the piggy?” 
it asked. 

But they said nothing. 

The tiger climbed slowly up the tree again. 

The leopard climbed slowly down the 
grass again. 

The crocodile waited for an answer. 

And then they looked across the pool. And 
there, on the other side of it, was the little 
piggy, just as smooth, and round, and fat, 
and pink as ever, drying its curly little face, 
purring to itself one of the pretty little songs 


It had hardly 
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the little piggies sing in piggie land when 
they dry their curly faces and nobody is near. 


Moral: DON’T BE GREEDY. 

My Dear NIECES AND NEPHEWS, —My brother, 
Uncle Toby (your Uncle Toby), who wrote this 
jungle story, does not know much about jungles, 
and I think there are sure to be a lot of mistakes in 
his story. I really have not got the time to find 
them all out myself, and so I will give two book 
prizes, one to the girl and one to the boy who cor- 
rects the story best. Your corrections must be all 
in by February 20. UNCLE PHIL. 


The Persevering Robin 


Ir I had been Robert Bruce the other day 
when I was watching a spider at work, Ishould 
doubtless have been greatly encouraged to 
deeds of high emprize by what I saw, and 
should have made up my mind never to 
say die, and to try, try again, or perish to the 
tune of “ Trab, Trab.” But Robert Bruce 
probably did not understand spiders. He 
had so much fighting to do, and his head was 
so perplexed by thegreat troubles ofhiscountry, 
that the hero had not the leisure to watch 
spiders. Ihave. So watching one the other 
day I saw it climbing slowly up to the roof 
from the table. What hard work it seemed ! 
And how out of breath and hand-blistered 
it looked as it plodded up and up; stopping, 
and then going steadily on ; stopping again, 
and again resolutely continuing its ascent 
At last, the joy of it! It reached the top. 
There it seemed to fumble about for a 
second or two, lost its footing, and—the 
woe of it!—came, withits legs sprawled out 
helplessly, sliding all the way down again on 
to the table! What a distance up the ceiling 
looked for so small a climber. But the 
spider did not think mueh of it, for it very 
soon fastened the thread it had come down 
by to the table and started climbing, hand 
over hand, up it. In due time it reached the 
ceiling, just as before, and in due time down 
it came again, sailing through the air with its 
legs all sprawled out and reached the table. 
For the ¢hird time I saw it start, and it was 
getting up nicely when I was called away. 
But before I went I said to the spider: 





‘No, spider, you are mistaken. I am not 
Robert Bruce. So it is no use your pretend. 
ing that you can’t get up to the top. You 
fall down again every time on purpose. All 
the same, I cannot have spiders fastening 
their ladders to my work-table. I will take 
you out of doors.” So I took up the long- 
handled feather-brush and gently removed 
the cobwebs and the spider with them and 
shook the little spinner out on to an azalea 
in the conservatory. ‘ There,” said I on 
parting, “you may make yourself of some use 
and live very happy,” and I have no doubt 
but that (if some inquisitive wren has not 
found the spider) it is still trying to fasten 
the roof of the conservatory to the ground, 
climbing up and falling down again just as 
it did in the barn to the great moral benefit 
and refreshment of Robert Bruce. 

Now there is a robin redbreast of my 
acquaintance who is just as persevering as 
that spider and deserves a great deal more 
credit. Outside my work-room window is a 
swing-tray, and fastened to it by a wire was 
always a piece of suet or fat or a bone for 
the tits. It used to be put on the tray, but 
the birds soon pecked and pulled it off, so 
that it dangled down in the air. This was of 
course just what the tits liked, for, as you 
know, they can climb about like the cleverest 
parrots, and do not care in the least whether 
they are upside down or not. So they had 
great fun with the suet; but the robin was 
sorely puzzled how to share in the feast. It 
watched the tits day after day, and con- 
stantly tried to imitate them, but always 
with the most absurd results. It sometimes 
got a taste of the suet, that was all; but 
it could not hold on the provoking thing 
and have a meal, like the tits could when 
they left each other in peace. Its feet 
no sooner touched the suet than it swung 
away, and down would come the robin on to 
the ground. 

But it had made up its mind to find out 
the trick, and persisted, and to my immense 
surprise I saw it one day perched on the 
suet eatingit! It was twirling slowly round 
all the time, but the robin kept its perch, and 
when the tits flew up and made faces at it to 
frighten it away the robin made faces back 
at them and stayed where it was. But it 
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never became really clever like the tits, for 
its legs, which are longer and weaker 
than theirs, are quite the wrong kind for 
acrobatic tricks, and the claws cannot hold 
so tight. A blue tit will swing quite com- 
fortably on a single thread of sewing cotton, 
its feet clutching the fine thread quite hard. 
If a robin tried to do that the cotton would 
slip through its claws. Besides, robins are so 
conceited and always thinking what they 
look like. ‘Tits don’t care a bit. 





 Squiggles " 
A New Prize Competition 


Here is a new competition for you. 
To many it is probably not new as a 
game; for Uncle Phil often played it 
when he was a small boy; and it is too 
good a game to have been forgotten by 
everybody in the 273} years that have 
passed since Uncle Phil was a little boy. 
Now, how are you to play Squiggles ? 
Well, every month until further notice a 















: “squiggle ’—that is to say, a crooked 

é' line drawn anyhow—will be printed, and 

f prizes will be given to those three of the 

: nephews and nieces who make the best 

; pictures out of it by adding as few lines as 

: possible. You need not spoil your SuN- 

1 DAY MAGAZINE by tearing out the “squig- 

. gle,” but you can trace it carefully on 

t a piece of thin paper and draw on that. 

. Below the drawing you must put your 

; name and address. 

; Here is a specimen “ squiggle”’ 
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e 

e All drawings must reach Uncle Phil, at 
d Covent Garden, London, W.C., by February 
d in the April number. 

o The first prize will be 1os.; the second, 5s. 
k Remember! no shading is required, 

it added to make the picture. 
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And here is Uncle Phil’s drawing : 


QO 


Perhaps this bunny might get a prize, 





perhaps it mightn’t. 


Now, let us see which of you can make 


the best drawing out of this: 


Messrs. Isbister’s, 15 Tavistock Street, 
20; and the prizes will be announced 


: the third, 2s. 6d. 
and as few lines as possible must be 
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The National Association for the Suppres- 
sion of Bad Language 


HE letters that have been received 
from men and women of all classes 
and creeds in different parts of the 
kingdom expressing deepest sym- 

pathy with the objects of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Suppression of Bad Language, 
clearly prove that we have done well in or- 
ganising a great crusade against profanity. 
From the communications that have reached 
us it is evident that in very many quarters it 
had been decided that some effective steps 
would have to be taken in the direction of 
putting a stop to the filthy language used so 
frequently in our public thoroughfares and 
conveyances. We feel encouraged therefore 
to invite all lovers of morality and decency 
to help us in the crusade which we propose 
to institute. The movement to be effective 
must be supported by every citizen who has 
at heart the interest of his or her country and 
nation. ‘The first step is to form a powerful 
organisation, represented in every part of the 
kingdom by men and women of all classes 
and creeds—men and women who, in their 
various spheres, in the drawing-room, 
the club, the school, and the factory, will 
stand for the right like the heroes and 
heroines of old, and firmly determine to do 
their part in the work. 


A Personal Matter 


How can such an organisation be formed, 
and be formed quickly? Well, it is a per- 
sonal matter with each one of us. For 
instance, take your own case: would you 
not like to see this evil tackled in an effec- 
tive way, and our public streets and convey- 
ances rendered fit places for women and 
children? You answer ‘Yes, most cer- 
tainly.” Then we ask if you are prepared 
to help in the crusade. And remember, 
whoever you are, however strong or weak 
you may be, influential or uninfluential, we 
need your assistance if we are going to do 
real work. ‘The National Association for 
the Suppression of Bad Language has got to 
be a powerful organisation, with thousands 
of members and branches in every town and 


village. ‘The church, the Sunday school, 
the day school, the mothers’ meeting, the 
club (whether it be social or athletic), the 
social circle, all provide fields where you can 
begin the work in your district. Become a 
member yourself, and then quietly and un- 
ostentatiously if you like, publicly if you can, 
recruit members. ‘There are hundreds of 
people in your neighbourhood who will be 
only too glad to join such a society. 


Your Help will gain other Helpers 

Enlist the sympathy of people who have 
influence. Bring the matter before your 
clergyman or minister; he can do incalcu- 
lable good in the great cause which we all 
have at heart. Let the Sunday-school super- 
intendent and teachers, and the masters and 
mistresses in the day schools, know that such 
an organisation has been formed. Pledge 
forms are now ready, and can be obtained 
from the office of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE at 
the nominal rate of twopence per dozen, 
which is merely to cover the cost of printing 
and postage. Various kinds of literature 
can also be obtained from this office at a 
nominal cost: send for specimens. No 
time is to be lost, and we ask you, it you 
believe in’ the cause, and realise that the time 
has arrived for an organised effort against 
profanity and obscenity, to set to work at 
once and form a branch of the Association 
in your own district and in your own sphere. 


Every Church should have its Branch 


Every church and Sunday school should 
make the cause its own, in the same way as 
is done with temperance. Bands of Hope 
should also” be bands for the advocacy 
of pure conversation. The evil of profanity 
and obscenity is as great almost as that ot 
drunkenness, and is so associated with the 
latter that every Band of Hope should 
become a branch of the National Association 
for the Suppression of Bad Language. Purify 
the fountain at its source. Get hold of the 
children and teach them purity of conversa- 
tion just as you have taught them to lead 
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temperate lives ; show them the terrible evil 
of intemperance of language as well as of in- 
temperance of appetite. The bulk of the 
letters received by the secretary of the associ- 
ation speak of the increase of profanity 
among children. Will you do your part in 
suppressing the evil by helping us in the 
great crusade ? 


Letters from Prominent People 

We inentioned in the last number of the 
SuNDAY MAGAZINE that the National Asso- 
ciation for the Suppression of Bad Language 
had the hearty support of his Majesty the 
King, the Bishop of London, and Cardinal 
Vaughan. Dr. Walpole, the secretary, has 
since received letters of cordial sympathy 
from the Lord Mayor of London, the Rt. 
Hon. Earl Selborne. the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Rt. Hon. Lord Rowton, the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster, the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Avebury, and many other 
people of note in the social, religious, and 
literary world 


Letters from Working Women 

But it is not only from the great and the 
distinguished that such letters have been 
received. ‘The working men and women of 
Britain seem to be more determined than any 
that the evil shall be put down, and they one 
and all express their pleasure that an associ- 
ation for this purpose has been formed. Here 
are one or two specimen letters : “ Grieved as 
I am at the language so commonly used in the 
streets by men, women, and young people,” 
says an East London woman, “I have been 
fairly delighted to see your appeals in the 
newspapers here in the East-End of London, 
and thank you with all my soul and spirit 
for the good you will do in putting down 
the terrible blasphemy now’ so common. 
Thousands of us poor working women are very 
much obliged to you.” From the Borough a 
working woman writes: “I believe your associ- 
ation will be a great success. I will do what 
I can in so noble a cause. I am only in 
humble circumstances and cannot give money 
. . . but I feel so grieved when I hear such 
wicked words coming from the mouths of 
almost babies. Only the other day I re- 


proved a mother for using bad words betore 
‘Oh,’ she said, ‘that is 


a sweet little boy. 
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nothing like what he hears his father use, 
who does not speak to me without a curse.’” 
Letters from Working Men 

Working men write in a similar strain. 
One at Gainsborough says: “I shall be 
most happy to join your association, as 
the foul and terrible language I hear daily 
around amongst men and women and children 
is a thorough disgrace to this so-called 
Christian country.” This is from Birming- 
ham: “Tam very glad to think, as a work- 
ing man, somebody has at last. taken the bad 
language question in hand. It ought to 
have been tackled years ago. ‘lhousands 
of working men will hail your efforts with 
thanksgiving.” Another at Bournemouth 
says: “ Having had a desire for some long 
time for some effort to be launched to 
suppress the practice of using bad language, 
I notice with gratitude that you have formed 
an association to that end. I pray that God 
may give His blessing to the efforts put forth 
and to the people engaged therein.” 

The entire Press of the country is 
unanimous in support of the objects of the 
association, and we feel sure that with the 
active co-operation of our readers and their 
friends and all who are interested in the 
matter (and surely no right-minded man or 
women can fail to be interested) the National 
Association for the Suppression of Bad 
Language is going to effectually fight this 
evil of our land and nation. 

The general offices of the Society are at 
1 Finsbury Circus, London, E.C., where the 
secretary Dr. Greville Walpole may be seen, 
but all communications respecting literature, 
pledge forms, cards of membership, &c., 
should be addressed to the National Associ- 
ation for the Suppression of Bad Language, 
SUNDAY MaGaziINE Office, 15 Tavistock 
Street, London, W.C. 

The pledge of the Association is as follows: 
I hereby declare myself to be in sympathy 
with the objects of the National Association 
for the Suppression of Bad Language, namely, 
the abolition of the use of profane and obscene 
language in public and private ; and I promise 
not only to be an example by abstaining 
from the use of such language myself, but 
to discourage it in others, whenever I get 
opportunity. 





Curios of the Camera 
Solution of the December “ What-is-it ?” 


In our December issue we published the accompanying photograph and asked our readers 
to say what it was, promising, as usual, a prize of £5 to anybody who sent the correct 


> 


answer, “ or,’ 
between them.” 


we said, “if more than one person is right we will divide that amount equally 
We gave no description of the object. 


What is it? 


What 


Well, it was one of the little wire ven- 
tilators of a felt hat, and, having said this, 
the Puzzle Editor would like to clear away 
some of the fluff which always collects 
round this simple competition every 
month. Firstly, several competitors send 
double guesses and so disqualify them- 
selves, while others ask if double guesses 
are allowed, in spite of the plain state- 
ment last month that eachcompetitor must 


! 


is it? 


only send one guess. 
complains that she has to mutilate her 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE by cutting the page 


Another competitor 


out to send with her solution. There is 
no need to do this. All that need be sent 
is the solution—on the back of a _post- 
card, if you like. Yet another competitor 
thinks that we ought to explain whether 
the’ photograph is an enlargement and 
to what extent. There is no need for this, 
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either; because the conditions are alike 
for all, and the fact that 53 persons have 
sent us the right solution this time, shows 
that the conditions are none too difficult. 

The names of the winners will be found 
in the advertisement pages at the be- 
ginning of the magazine and such clever 
people should have no difficulty in calcu- 
lating how much of the £5 will fall to 
each one’s share. 

The fact that 1s. 11d. only can be sent 
to each may mitigate the disappointment 
of one competitor who guessed rightly 
but spoilt her win by adding another 
guess ; of two competitors who supposed 
that the ventilator was that of a cap 
instead of a hat; of two others who 
placed it in a stlk hat, and inside a 
felt hat respectively ; and of yet another 
who did not locate it in any sort of 
headgear. 

Others came near with the ventilators 
of various objects, from mackintoshes 
to sewers ; while a whole company ran up 
against wire guards of different sorts, on 
engine funnels, water taps, ships’ lamps, 
cabin lights, drains, teapots, telephones, 
stoves, pipe bowls, egg-heaters, and con- 
certinas, and the unlucky number of 
thirteen plumped for the wire gauze on 
a gas-burner. 

But the most favoured of all solutions, 
except the right one, was the rim of a 
flower-bowl with wire netting across, 
which was sent in with more or less con- 
fidence of detail by twenty-three compe- 
titors; while exactly a dozen supplied 
the inevitable guess of a “ button” in 
one shape or another. There will be no 
difficulty in holding this competition to- 
gether, while the liberal! monthly supply 
of buttons lasts. 

As the thing was obviously netted, it 
was inevitable that half a dozen ping- 
pong racquets should come in—one that 
had been “left out in a snowstorm ’’— 
and that nearly a dozen competitors should 
try to squeeze a prize for themselves 
through the meshes of sieves and strainers 
of various sorts. Most of them called a 
sieve a ‘riddle’ and a riddle it remained 
to, them, lacking an answer. One com- 
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petitor indeed saw “a bird under a riddle,” 
while another thought it was “a sieve 
with a lump of bread.” This leads us 
easily to “a codfish under a net,” and 
that in turn to a porthole under a net 
and a porthole behind a grating. And 
this, alas, brings us to the sad confession 
implied by a juvenile competitor who 
writes : “ I think the puzzle for December 
is the prison cell window into which Pater 
was put.” It is just possible that 
“Peter’’ was intended, instead of 
“Pater’’; but the idea of a prison cell 
window (as well as a grated church win- 
dow) appeals to several others, most 
forcibly to one gentleman who sees in the 
puzzle ‘the photo of a convict behind 
the bars of a cell window.” The photo 
would not be of much use for purposes 
of identification. 

As a gentler form of prisoner it appeared 
to a lady, who thought it was a whitey 
chicken behind the bars of a window ina 
coop; while no fewer than four reduced 
the barred-window idea to the narrow 
dimensions of an eye-window in a diver’s 
helmet and one ingeniously guessed “‘ one 
of a stone-breaker’s goggles.” 

Ingenious too, were some other guesses ; 
such as a glass butter dish seen from 
below with the butter’ showing through, 
a wire strainer under a soap-dish, with 
the soap showing through, and the up- 
raised lid of a hamper with the label 
showing through. The pale spot which 
gave rise to all these conjectures is, of 
course, the hole in the felt behind the 
ventilator. Another plausible guess was 
““a small gold locket with a lock of hair 
behind gauze wire”; but the Puzzle 
Editor repudiates the suggestion of an- 
other competitor that it could be the 
bottom of his waste-paper basket, photo- 
graphed from above. The bottom of his 
waste-paper basket never remains visible 
long enough to be photographed from 
above. Perhaps, however, he meant to 
say ‘‘ from below,” in which case prophetic 
vision might have added that the pale 
object showing through was his rejected 
solution. 

Still on the line of something light 
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seen through a grating we have suggestions 
of a fire screen with the fire behind it, the 
moon shining through a latticed window, 
and the back of a glass prism showing 
the refracted light. Perhaps, too, it is 
the notion of a fire below which leads sev- 
eral to guess that it is the top of a chim- 
ney with a wire guard, but they dis- 
agree as to whether the guard is intended 
to keep jackdaws out or sparks in. The 
“lid of a cycle lamp,” and “ a pair of 
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ball, a piece of cloth (favoured by five), a 
darn, a darning frame used in schools, 
a kindergarten mat, a honeycomb, an 
impression on sealing wax, a purse, a 
butter-cooler and an embroidery ring. 

On the other hand, three curiously 
similar and elaborate solutions—a muff 
with racquet and handkerchief, a muff 
with veiling and handkerchief, and a muff 
with racquet and gloves—all represent 
painful efforts to accommodate the circu- 














This photograph of a felt hat shows a little wire ventilator, which was 
the object enlarged for our December ‘‘ What is it?” 


heating apparatus,” also suggest the idea 
of a fire below; while the guess of 
“the spider’s web stretched across the 
field of view of a meridian circle of a 
telescope,’”’ would also account sufficiently 
for the light behind, though others who 
lightly guess “ spiders’-webs’”’ are not 
concerned to explain that phenomenon 
at all. 

The game may be said of such solu- 
tions as a golf ball (sent by three com- 
petitors), the seat of a chair, a scent 


larity of the object with its contrasting 
shades of dark and light. Perhaps. too, 
one competitor’s hazard of a “ vaccina- 
tion shield with the vaccination mark 
showing through’ might be held to 
satisfy these conditions, if we supposed 
that the sufferer from vaccination was a 
very black negro who “ took”’ very white. 

But there are two guesses which the 
Puzzle Editor allows to have puzzled 
him more than ever so. Here is one 
“Two partially peeled lemons, photo- 








BOOK in the hand is worth two on 
the shelf,” remarked the Bookseller 
pointedly, to the Customer, as he 
reached down an attractively bound 
book, and flecked the dust off the 

gilt-tops with an insinuating gesture. 
“Yes—and all is not sold that glitters,” re- 


(Annan, photo, Glasgow) 


Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D 
Author of ‘‘ The Poetry of Plants’ 


torted the Customer, pointing derisively to 2 
row of pot-boiling novels chiefly temarkable for 
their brilliant covers and trashy interiors. 

“T was referring to the book in my hand,” 
said the Bookseller, regarding it with pride. 
“This is a good book. I have sold many.” 

“Judge not a book by its sale, but by its 
tale,” said the Customer, epigrammatically ; 
“nevertheless, you interest me. Go on—What 
is this book called ? ” 

“It is called ‘ The Poetry of Plants,’ by 

“A Poetry book?” queried the Customer, 
with raised eyebrows, edging towards the door. 

“O dear no, sir——” 

“Then a_ scientific 


treatise, I presume,” 
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hastily interrupted the Customer, preparing to 
depart. 

“Pardon me, but you are entirely wrong. 
‘ The Poetry of Plants’ is neither a poetry book 
nor a science manual, but it is a collection of 
sympathetically written papers on plant life, 
showing the many points of beauty and interest 
aboat the commonest of our trees and flowers. 
I am quoting from the introduction. It is 
written by Dr. Hugh Macmillan,” concluded 
the Bookseller, with a reproachfnl air. “ Don’t 
you remember buying one from me, ‘The 
Spring of Day,’ and ‘ The Clock of Nature,’ by 
the same author. There is not a living writer 
who can reveal the mysteries and secrets of 
plant life, so vividly, so tenderly, and in so 
scholarly atashion as Dr. Macmillan. There 
are——” 

“Never mind,” interrupted the Customer, as 
another bookbuyer entered.the shop, and cast 
covetous eyes at the book in the bookseller’s 
hands. “I'll take that, please wrap it up.” 

And the Bookseller wrapped it up. 


The 
Poet ry 


B 


Plants 


Fhe aetign 
aii Planis 5 


cluzh Klaceniltan 
Hugh 
Macnillan 
DD. 


Price Six Shillings 


: “Thiswork,” says the “ Church Times,” speak- 
ing of “ The Poetry of Plants,” “is by one of 
the best prophets of the vegetable world, Hugh 
Macmillan. To all interested in botany, in 
horticulture, in the cultivation of the seeing 
eye that leads to the thankful heart, this 
volume will be of the deepest interest and of 
suggestive utility. . . . Altogether a delightful 
book, the perusal of which will lead to frequent 
reference. The clergy will gather from it 
many an illustration or parable.” 
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The Wisdom of James the Just 


By W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Ripon 


Price Five Shillings 





IT 


AM in trouble,” said the Customer, pol- 
ishing the ivory knob of his umbrella in 
a meditative fashion. “ My wife has 
told me to buy a book. It must be 
neither history, nor travel, neither bio- 
graphy nor confessions, poetry and love letters 
of dyspeptic people are barred; also I am not 
to choose a novel. I am therefore in trouble. 
Also I must take the book back. Help me, 
please.” 
The Bookseller laughed—a crown 8vo laugh 


(Elliott & Fry, photo, London, W.) 


The Bishop of Ripon 
Author of ‘‘ The Wisdom of James the Just,” &c. 


it was—and, being a very intelligent man, who 
understood the little foibles of his Customer, 
reached down a book from a shelf. Then he 
handed the volume to the Customer, who looked 
at the title, and author, and smiled weakly. 
* And I never thought of that,” he said, ‘I 
was wondering how on earth I could choose a 
book outside the barred subjects. You are a 
genius.” 

** 1 would rather be a bookseller.” 

** So this is Dr. Boyd Carpenter’s new book, 
‘ The Wisdoin of James the Just.’” 
«.* Yes, sir—Studies of the Epistle of St. James. 
You will doubtless be surprised to hear that 


this epistle has been strangely neglected by 
commentators.” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested the Customer, “ be. 
cause it is not considered sufficiently interesting 
to treat.” 

“The Bishop of Ripon evidently differs,” re- 
marked the Bookseller, “ for he has put the best 
work of his life into the book. Dr. Boyd 
Carpenter, in his short introduction, explains 
that the writer is first considered as disclosed 
in the letter ; and then the letter itself discussed, 
By this means the letter is made to throw light 
on the writer, and the knowledge of the writer 
enables the reader to better understand the 
letter. This book sells at five shillings.” 

“T like the binding,” remarked the Customer, 

“It is uniform with the ‘ Miracles of Jesus, 
by Cosmo Gordon Lang, Bishop of Stepney.” 

“Ah!” sighed the Customer regretfully, as 
one sighs at the memory of some pleasure. 
“That was a good book.” 

“Tf you liked that book, you will be sure to 
like this. I am pleased to have been able to 
assist you in your trouble.” 


III 


HE Customer was prodding and peer- 
ing about the many-hued bookrows, 
when a man came into the shop in- 
dignantly showing the Bookseller a 
book he had bought, the pages of 

which had become loose. The man wanted his 
money back—and got it, and the Bookseller 
turned to the Customer with a rueful gesture. 

* A stitch in time saves two and eightpence,” 
the Customer observed pointedly. 

“1 knew you would sum up the situation in 
a book-proverb,” said the Bookseller. ‘‘ You'll 
run out of stock one day.” 

** Never !”’ said the Customer, with emphasis. 
“ T shall never run out of proverbs until books 
cease to be published, and books will never cease 
to be published while there are titles to write 
round. O yes! many atittle makes a title.” 

“ There! there!” said the Bookseller sooth- 
ingly, “ don’t knock your head up against that 
shelf.” : 

“T am not knocking my head—I am en- 
deavouring to reach a book—a good book— 
which I see up there.” 

As the botanical enthusiast risks his life for 
the Edelweiss, so did the Customer, at the peril 
of his existence, lean forward at an acute angle 
until he culled the coveted book from the shelf. 
Then he climbed down, because he knew the 
Bookseller did not like him to go mountaineer- 
ing in his shop. 

‘This is good,” said the Customer. ‘“ ‘The 
Son of the Wolf, by Jack London.” , He turned 
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Jack London 
Author of ‘‘ The God of His Fathers,” ‘‘ The Son 
of the Wolf,” &c. 


to the title-page, and read “ Tales of the Far 
North.” 

“You’ve heard of Jack London, of course ? ” 

“Well, I read ‘The God of his Fathers,’ and 
quite agreed with the critic who said that Jack 
London was doing for Klondyke as Kipling 
had done for India. His descriptive writing is 
splendid.” 

“Clement Shorter,” said the Bookseller, 
arranging a pile of sixpenny editions artistically. 
“said he was the man of the moment.” 

“He certainly has remarkable powers ot 
graphic and vivid writing. And he writes of 
what he knows, which is more than the average 
author does.” 

A man came into the shop and looked eagerly 
round, looking here and there at a volume, and 
finally taking one down and glancing over its 
pages. 

The Bookseller continued the conversation. 
“Jack London is only quite a young man 
about 26 years old—and he is already reckoned 
second in rank to Kipling as far as grip and 
power goes. ... This is a six-shilling book.” 

The man at the other end ofthe shop seemed 
to be very much engrossed in the book he was 
looking at. 

“Tlike this idea of uniform bindings,” said 
the Customer, “this book will match well on 
the shelf beside ‘The God of his Fathers.’” 

“It is one of the best short-story books 
published of late, I say one of the best, because 
there are others but - 

The man at the end of the shop sat down on 


the narrow magazine-spread ledge and con- 
tinued his reading. He evidently liked the 
book. He did not nutice the Bookseller ap- 
proaching him, nor did he hear the Bookseller’s 
solicitous “* Yes. sir?” nor observe his eyebrows 
arch themselves like the back of cats when 
annoyed. 

“ Yes, sir?” repeated the Bookseller. 

‘*O—O—ah!” the man said, surprised into 
jerky apology. “ I’m sorry—I came to look 
this book—awfully interesting—couldn’t stop 
reading Six shillings ?—all right—no—don’t 
pack it up, I want to go on reading ” and he 
paid his money and walked out of the shop, 
cannoning off an elderly lady into a whistling 
office-boy, and finally bumping into a lamp- 
post, which decided him to board a bus and 
finish his story in comfort. 

** That book was one of the others,” remarked 
the Bookseller to the Customer who was tast- 
ing the first story in “‘ The Son of the Wolf.” 

“It must be a very good book if he couldn't 
let go of it—a very fascinating book.” 

“It is,” agreed the Bookseller, “ ‘Tales by 
Three Brothers,’ short stories as the title 
implies.” 


.“ Three Brothers, eh? who are they? ” 

‘** Phil Robinson, E. Kay Robinson, and 
H. Perry Robinson; it is seldom that three 
people collaborate and produce such an excel 
lent and fascinating book.” 

“My dear sir, The Man Who Went Out isa 
far better bookseller than you will ever be. He 
has convinced me that the book is worth read- 
ing. Be so good as to send ‘ The Son of the 
Wolf,’ and ‘Tales by | hree Brothers’ to my 
office this afternoon.” . . . The Customer was 
in a good temper that night as he sat over his 
fire and read his books. So was the book- 
seller as he added up his bocks. 
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The Standard Life of C. H. SPURGEON, 


C. H. SPURGEON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Compiled from HIS DIARY, LETTERS, AND RECORDS 
By HIS WIFE AND HIS PRIVATE SECRETARY 


COMPLETE in 4 vols., demy 4to, handsomely bound and profusely 
illustrated, 10s. 6d. each. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—The Four Volumes, carriage paid, for 32s. cash 
SOME OPINIONS ON THE WORK 


Sir George Williams says: ‘‘Brimful of thrilling interest. No one can read it without benefit, 
There is a ring of reality which appeals direct to the heart.’ 
Pastor A. G. Brown says: ‘“‘No words of mine can tell how dear to me is everything relating 


to C. H. Spurgeon. In these volumes I seem to see him again, and hear that voice once more 
i | which for years thrilled my soul as no other could.’ 


: The ‘‘ British Weekly” says: ‘‘ The contents are of the highest interest.” 


The ‘‘Christian” says: ‘‘The work will be a charm fot youig as well as old. It is full of timely 
application, warning and exhortation."’ 


The “* Methodist Times” says: “Every page sparkles with good things. The record is worthy of 
the man.’ 


The above Work can be purchased on the INSTALMENT SYSTEM 
5s. down and 2s. 6d. per month. 
For Further Particulars apply to the Publishers. 


A SEASONABLE BOOK. 
By C. H. SPURGEON. 


“GOOD TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY,” 


Christ’s Incarnation the Foundation of Christianity. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


C. H. SPURGEON’S DEVOTIONAL WORKS 


SUITABLE TO COMMENCE WITH THE NEW YEAR. 
THE INTERPRETER: or, Scripture for Family Worship: Being Selected Passages 


of the Word of God for every morning and evening throughout the year, accompanied by a 
running comment and suitable Hymns. Cloth, 25s.; Persian morocco, 32s.; Turkey morocco, 42s. 
Cheap Edition, cloth, 12s. 6d.; imitation morocco, gilt edges, 21s. 


MORNING AND EVENING DAILY READINGS. New Edition on India 
paper, in one volume. Royal 32mo, 736 pages; cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d.; leather, 5s.; calf or 
morocco, 7s. 6d. 

MORNING BY MORNING: or, Daily Readings for the Family or the Closet, 
Cloth, 3s. 6d.: morocco, red and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. One Hundred and Thirty-fourth Thousand. 


EVENING BY EVENING: or, Readings at Eventide for the Family or the Closet. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d.; morocco, red and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. Ninety-eighth Thousand. 


THE CHEQUE BOOK OF THE BANK OF FAITH: Being Precious Promises 


arranged for daily use. With Brief Experimental Comments, Cloth, 3s. 6d.; Persian morocco, 
red and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
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BANE CR ETN 






















C. H. SPURGEON’S SERMONS. 
THE METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE PULPIT. 


Published Every Thursday. Price One Penny. 
Each Number contains a New Sermon and Exposition by the lateC. H. SPURGEON. Also may be had in Ménthly Parts, 
price 5d. Yearly Vols., bound in Cloth, 7s, each. Vols. 1 to 48 always in Stock. 


The Publishers are glad to be able to announce that they have in hand several hundreds of Manuscripts which have never 
been published, and they are therefore enabled to continue the weekly issue of the Sermons for many years to come. 


The Weekly Sermons will be sent post Post Free for Six Months for 3s. 3d. ; for Twelve Months, 6s. 6d. ; 
or they may be ordered through any Bookseller. 


PLEASE SEND POSTCARD FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE AND TEXTUAL LIST OF 2700 SERMONS. 
London: PASSMORE & ALABASTER, 4 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
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graphed slightly out of focus, with under- viewing this impressive scene of history 

exposure, and the block is printed up- through the ventilator of a bowler hat ; 

side down.” but etymologists of the future may, per- 
And, before you have recovered your haps, trace some connection to it from 

breath from this, here is the other: “‘ King the Cockney saying, addressed to one who 

Edward VII. in bed during his illness states grandiose but non-existent facts : 

last July with his friends around him.” ‘““ Now you're talking through your hat.” 
Imagination boggles at the idea of Here follows our next 


is it? 














What is it? 


It you think you can tell what this picture is, send your solution—each competitor 
is only allowed to make one guess—to “ Photo Puzzle SunpDay MacGazinr, 15 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.” We will as usual give £5 to anybody who 
sends the correct answer—or if more than one person is right we will divide that 
amount equally among them. ‘Those who prefer to do so may take the money in any 
books they please, selected from Messrs. Isbister’s catalogue. 

Answers must be received by February:20, 1903. The result will be published in the 
April Number. There will be another “ What-is-it?” next month. Please tell all your 
friends this, 











John Hickey: Coachman 


By Clara Morris 


HIS is to certify that the bearer, 
John Hickey, five years in my 
employ, is as honest a man as 
ever strode a horse. 

““ (Signed), MCDowWELL, General.” 


The bearer, John Hickey, stood tall, 
straight and uncovered before me, while 
I read the above recommendation. There 
were several others, but I never looked at 
them. I knew something of ‘‘ McDowell, 
General,”’ in California, and I was per- 
suaded that a man who served him for 
five years possessed something more than 
‘honesty ” in the outfit of his virtues. 

But he had, in my opinion, received a 
still better recommendation at the very 
moment of his coming into our lives, on 
that bright summer morning. I had been 
sitting on the front porch, with a dog on 
each side of me—that being my usual 
allowance. Both these dogs—Maida and 
Sancho—yearned with a great yearning 
to exterminate the whole race of organ- 
grinders. They also had a profound dis- 
like for that rather large body of men and 
women who move back and forth on the 
earth’s surface carrying bundles. Therein 
lay their only fault ; otherwise, they were 
good, honest, self-respecting dogs. And 
it must be admitted that this peculiarity 
of theirs helped to keep things lively about 
the place and our blood in quick circu- 
lation. . Therefore, when John Hickey 
entered the gates, carrying an unusually 
large valise, there was a roar and a rush 
before I could form one word of command 


or entreaty. The blazing eyes and white, 
uncovered fangs of the dogs told so plainly 
of their full intention of reducing him and 
his valise to a condition resembling desic- 
cated codfish, that any one might have 
been frightened. But before they reached 
him I heard a calm voice, and an unmis- 
takable Irish one, saying: ‘‘ Well, well! 
What isit now ? What is it ?” 

Lightning could not have stopped them 
quicker. Their heads lowered, their tails 
sagged down in a shamed sort of a way. 
They stretched their heads out and sniffed 
him a moment. - Then, with a wild yelp of 
joy, Sancho, with slavering jaws, bounded 
at his breast, striking staggering blows by 
way of welcome, while Maida, the fierce, 
was standing erect on hind legs at his side, 
kissing his protesting hands, and digging 
with both great paws in his side. At last 
they subsided a little. He stood, showing 
the traces of their rapturous welcome, 
while they sat at his feet, and looking into 
his face, told him, with shining, loving eyes 
and excited beating of their tails, that he 
was the very fellow they had been search- 
ing for ever since the seal of their puppy- 
hood’s blindness had fallen from their 
foolish, blue eyes. 

During the lull the man produced his 
little packet of recommendations and 
passed them to me. My husband, return- 
ing at that moment, engaged him in a con- 


_versation consisting mainly of questions 


and answers, and that gave me a chance 
to look at “the bearer, John Hickey.” 
The only Irish thing about him was his 


























John Hickey 


voice. He was tall, square of shoulder, 
flat of back, clear-skinned and ruddy, 
with good features, keen, light-blue eyes, 
and brown hair, which he wore in an odd 
way, parted down the back of his head, 
and brushed forward and upward toward 
his ears, which gave him a peculiarly cocky 
and alert air. There was something in the 
carriage of his head, the turning out of his 
feet, the hang of his arms and the position 
of his hands, when he stood at “attention,” 
that said, as plain as words could say, 
“Soldier, yes; ‘ex,’ if you like, but 
soldier all the same.’ I thought that 
then; I knew it by night. 

I was just going to put a question to 
him when the sunlight played him a trick 
and betrayed his poor, little secret to me. 
In vain, then, the upright pose, the cocky 
air, and jaunty manner! It must have 
been some hours since he had shaved—he 
wore no hair upon his face, and as he stood 
there the sun shone full upon him, reveal- 
ing on cheek, and chin, and upper lip, the 
glittering frost of age, and he stood re- 
vealed, an old man. 

I felt touched by the bold bluff he was 
making against Time, and I wished to give 
him a trial. Therefore, I looked steadily 
at my lord and master, and, using that 
great, unwritten language understood and 
used by every husband and wife on the top 
of the earth, I signified my desire for him 
to engage John Hickey, and he, being a 
man of intelligence and a husband in good 
standing, replied by the same means: 
“All right! but I’m afraid he is a bit 
elderly. Still, if you wish it!’’ And he 
told John to come with him and he would 
show him his quarters and settle about 
wages, etc. The words were scarcely out 
of his lips before the dogs were up and 
leading the way, with waving tails and 
many backward turnings of their heads. 
I think I have said the day was very hot, 
and as the two men stepped from the lawn 
to the carriage-drive, my husband, finding 
his hat oppressive, removed it and held it 
in his hand. Thus it happened that he 
walked with bared head at John Hickey’s 
side, while he escorted him to his new 
home. It was a trivial thing to notice, yet 
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there came a time when it was sharply 
recalled to me. 

The new man had not to take the horses 
out that first day at all, and in about an 
hour after his instalment he sent a mes- 
senger to me, asking if I had a large flag, 
and if I had one would I not send it down 
to him, the coachman, who promised to 
take good care of it ? 

We had a large flag—yes. But what on 
earth did the man want with it then ? 
There were four good, solid weeks between 
us and the glorious Fourth of July. What 
could he mean ? Ah, well! let him have 
it. So the flag, a really fine one, as it 
happened, to his great joy was sent down 
to him. 

Shortly after that I saw him with a lot 
of rope and some tools, tinkering, under 
the active supervision of both dogs, at the 
old flagstaff standing on the hill which rises 
sharply at the back of the stable. Later 
in the afternoon, chancing to glance from 
the window, there, sure enough, was the 
brave, old flag, floating free from the top 
of the staff. And very pretty it looked, 
too, against the blue sky and above the 
fresh, green foliage of the young summer- 
time. Ah, I thought, that’sit,isit 2? But 
I had not got it all, even yet, for just 
before dinner I heard an explosion of 
some sort of firearm! My heart gave a 
jump, and I exclaimed: ‘‘ Good mercy! 
Has the poor man met with an accident ?” 

I ran to the window. Out on the hill, 
by the flagstaff, stood John, while through 
a cloud of smoke the flag came fluttering 
down just as the red sun sank from view. 
I understood at last! My soldier-coach- 
man was saluting the flag, and firing for a 
sunset gun a rusty old blunderbuss that 
was likely to kick him through the green- 
house every time he touched it. 

I confess I sat down and laughed 
hysterically. He had intended to greet 
the rising suns in the same manner, but 
as sickness in the family required quiet at 
that hour, he contented himself with 
simply running up his flag at exactly the 
proper moment. And when my husband, 
either trom secret sympathy with ‘“ Old 
John’s”’ feelings, or from a fear for the 
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safety of the greenhouse, gave him a good 
musket and enough ammunition for a 
modest sort of battle, John Hickey, coach- 
man, was proud and happy. 

And so he entered upon his life with us. 
We spoke of hiring ?_ In our dull way we 
for some time believed that we had engaged 
or accepted him, not at all understanding, 
till much later, that he had accepted us, 
and that the house was his, the place was 
his, the fruits thereof, and that the family 
were his—his household gods—whom he 
loved devotedly, and served faithfully all 
the rest of his life. 

We were quick to discover that in “‘ Old 
John ” we had an excellent servant and an 
eccentric man, while the slow years piled 
up proof upon proof of his loyalty. He 
won my heart at once by quickly learning 
the individual characters of our horses. 
One in particular, my favourite saddle- 
horse, I was a bit anxious about, since he 
was getting the reputation of being ugly. 
He (Creole by name) was a big, spirited 
Kentucky horse, with an exquisitely 
tender mouth, requiring a very light as 
well as steady hand. Two or three great 
fellows, with sledge-hammer fists, had 
tried to ride him on his bridle, instead of 
on his back, and he had, as the result, 
lifted them not too gently over the top of 
his handsome head, and they raised the 
cry of ugliness, when he had simply acted 
in self-defence, as would any other Ken- 
tucky gentleman. 

But when “ Old John” returned from 
exercising Cr-ole for the first time, he 
remarked: ‘ Ah, he’s a fine fellow; he’s 
got a mouth as tender as a baby’s, and a 
heart as bold asa lion’s. I will be glad to 
see you on him, ma’am.”’ 

John loved the horses as much as people 
love their children. When he came to us 
the horses were most.all in their prime, 
but as the years crept by they aged and 
weakened together, and I was always 
amused, albeit touched as well, to see 
“Old John’s” fervent efforts to prove to 
the world that they still preserved all the 
nerve, vitality and fire of youth. And 
when the time came when the carriage- 
horses ought really to have been replaced, 





“Old John” was a sorrowful man and an 
anxious one ; and at our faintest sugges. 
tion of a change, with frowning brow and 
trembling lips, the old man would march 
stiffly off to the stable, where he would 
assure its occupants that “they were 
mighty fine horses, and people ought to 
know it by this time.” 

Like most people of affectionate dis. 
position, he was very fond of keeping 
anniversaries. All high-days, holidays, 
and birthdays were precious boons to him, 
but they came to be occasions of more or 
less anxiety to the family, owing to his 
utter inability to express his joy without 
the help of an explosion. It would seem 
that the comparatively harmless running 
up of flags, backed by explosions of vary- 
ing degrees of heaviness, would be a suffi- 
cient outlet for any man’s joy. But John 
Hickey had still a ‘‘ card up his sleeve,” 
so to speak, for the climax of his love and 
enthusiasm, the actual perfect flowering 
of his joy could only be attained by the aid 
of blazing tar. A great bonfire of wood 
was not to be despised, but tar was the 
material worthy of his attention, and 
when he had diligently sought for and 
found the most dangerous possible places, 
and had put in each a kettle of flaming tar, 
and could gallop wildly back and forth 
from one kettle to another, trying to pre- 
vent a general conflagration, he was the 
most perfectly happy man I ever saw. 

Not more than ten minutes after his 
discovery that my birthday fell on Saint 
Patrick’s Day he was at the house, asking 
if the ladies wouldn’t let him have some 
‘“‘grane material.” That seemed a very 
vague order—“ grane material ’’—leaving 
such a wide margin for speculation. as to 
what kind of “ grane material ”’ he meant. 
But the only information he would give 
was that he just wanted “ grane material, 
dress goods or the like.” 

Thereupon my mother gave him a deep 
flounce of all green silk, taken from a 
long retired dress of mine. This he 
ripped, and pressed, and sewed at, till, lo! 
on Saint Patrick’s morning there fluttered 
from the flagstaff a brilliant, green silk flag, 
and I was informed, it was there in my 
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honour, not Saint Patrick’s. In the years 
that followed I was very rarely at home 
on my birthday, but no matter how far 
away I might be, early on Saint Patrick’s 
morning the green silk flag ran swiftly up 
the staff. ‘‘ But mark this now,” as he 
himself would say, never even in my 
honour, never once did that green flag fly 
above the ‘‘ Stars and Stripes.”’ Honest 
old Irish-American that he was, the flag he 
had served with arms in his hands was the 
first flag in the world for him, and had to 
take the place of honour every time. 

So thoroughly did he identify himself 
with the family that when anything par- 
ticular was going on, he, without invitation 
yet equally without the faintest idea of 
presuming, always took his share. On 
one occasion ‘‘ Old John ”’ learned that I 
was expecting a visit from my husband’s 
mother, and hearing me speak of the fresh- 
ness of her looks, the brightness of her 
mind, and her extreme activity as some- 
thing remarkable in one of her advanced 
years, his interest was at once aroused. 
Knowing his ways as well as I did know 
them at that time, I suppose I should have 
bridled his fine, Irish enthusiasm ;_ but, 
truth to tell, 1 was so busy with my own 
joyous preparations for her welcome 
coming that I gave no thought to the 
possible doings of my eccentric coachman. 
Mamma H—— had heard much of him, 
and was amused by his stately salute to 
her from the box. As we entered the gate 
we met welcome No. I, in the form of a 
great flag flying from a staff in front of the 
house, a thing which had never happened 
before, and never happened after that 
visit. Then ‘‘ Old John” drove down to 
the stable, while we ascended the stairs, 
to be met at the top, where we had the 
least breath to bear it, with welcome No. 2, 
in the shape of an explosion so heavy that 
it shook the colour out of the cheeks and 
the breath out of the body of the wel- 
comed lady. Seeing her, after two or 
three desperate gasps, recover the breath 
which had been literally shaken out of her, 
we looked at one another, and all ex- 
claimed together: ‘‘ John Hickey!” 
Then she understood, and falling into a 
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chair, she spread out her hands on its arms, 
laid her head back, and laughed—laughed 
till the tears came. When she could speak 
again, she remarked: ‘‘ What a ‘nice, 
kind old man, to take so much trouble on 
my account—but he is a bit noisy, isn’t he, 
dear ?”’ 

In his preparations for this visit ‘‘ Old 
John ”’ not only shaved himself so closely 
that he must have removed several layers 
of cuticle along with his beard, but I had a 
suspicion that he had shaved the cobble- 
stones about the stables as well, so shining 
clean they were, and so hopeless was it to 
search for a blade of grass between them. 
Everything was in precise order down 
there, and I guessed at once that he wished 
himself, to show our guest about his 
domain. At that time he had received an 
injury—was very lame, and _ secretly 
suffered greatly. I say secretly, yet we 
knew all about it, but it was such a shame 
and mortification to him to have his con- 
dition noticed or spoken of that we all 
mercifully pretended ignorance at that 
period of his troubles. When, therefore, 
we went forth for a morning stroll, and 
were showing Mamma H—— about the 
place, I was not surprised to see him 
hovering about, watching for a chance to 
capture the guest, and the way he did it 
was very neat. There was a tiny gutter 
down there ; it must have been fully six 
inches broad, and as we approached, “‘ Old 
John” tall and straight (what suffering 
that forced straightness cost him goodness 
only knows), stepped quickly forward, and 
with impressive politeness helped the lady 
across—the gutter being perfectly dry at 
the time. But observe, this action placed 
him instantly in the position of escort and 
guide. We all recognised the fact, and 
took up second fiddles and played to 
“Old John’s ’’ first. 

Perhaps I am sentimental, but to me it 
was rather touching to see how quickly 
these two old people recognised each other 
—one a lady born, the other brought up to 
servitude, but each touched with the fine 
mystery of old age. With all her gentle 
dignity, he knew she took a real interest in 
him, and he gave her a passionate gratitude 
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for her evident comprehension of the pains 
and penalties time exacted of him. On 
her part, she saw at a glance the honesty, 
the courage of the man, and his great, kind 
heart, and knew him to be as innocent as 
a little child of intentional presumption— 
knew that his forwardness was the result 
of his loving desire to do something to give 
pleasure to the family. And so it came to 
pass that they paced about here, there, 
and yonder—he showing her the horses, 
the framed pedigrees of my little dogs, two 
or three wonderful lithographs of myself 
(all framed at his own expense), and finally 
presented her with the receipt for a certain 
liniment for a shoulder-strain in horses, 
and, having completed the round, he 
brought her back to us with great pride 
and dignity. 

I never knew a man who loved flowers 
with such tenderness as did this queer, old 
coachman. His garden, principally laid 
out in lard-pails, tomato-cans, and an 
occasional soap-box, filled my heart with 
envy by its astounding mass of beautiful 
bloom. Even the gardeners used to grunt 
unwilling admission of his wonderful luck. 
’Twas all fish that came to John’s net. 
Sunflowers or daisies, lilies or morning- 
glories, pinks or japonicas—everything he 
could beg, buy or pick up—he so craved, 
so longed for flowers. As a chicken will 
rush for a crust of bread, so would ‘‘ Old 
John” rush when sick or dying plants 
were cast from the greenhouse. He always 
gathered them up and carried them out 
of sight, to make his examinations in 
private and decide upon the course of treat- 
ment necessary. A bit later he could be 
seen, happy and prespiring, filling yet 
another lard-pail with leaf-mould, etc., a 
big dog on each side watching with restless, 
inquiring eyes each movement, and sniff- 
ing with infinite curiosity at every article 
used, while John worked on and conversed 
affably with them all the time about the 
nature of the plant and his hopes for its 
future. One of his great successes was the 
wonderful restoration to life and opulent 
beauty of a pair of castaway begonias, 
almost leafless, entirely yellow, and sick 
unto death. They were thrown out bodily 


and when “‘ Old John” picked them up he 
was greeted with a roar of laughter from 
the gardener. The old man was nettled, 
but he only remarked : ‘‘ Suppose ye wait 
a bit now, and by-and-by I’ll be laughin’ 
with ye—perhaps.” 

A long time after, as he helped me dis- 
mount one day, he asked me, ‘‘ Wouldn’t I 
go down to his room a minute, he wanted 
to show me something.” 

And there, in riotous health and beauty, 
stood two rarely fine begonias, presenting 
a mass of foliage and a prodigality of 
bloom only to be found in ‘‘ Old John’s” 
garden. I was frankly envious, to his 
great pride. One plant was loaded with 
great, coral-like clusters. The other 
dripped clear, white, waxen blossoms from 
trembling pink stems, and wore such an 
air of united purity and abundance. 

Now, I had long known that there was 
something wrong between my poor, old 
man and his Church—the servants de- 
claring that he was no Catholic, or even 
that he was an unbeliever. ‘‘ Old John 
Hickey ?”’ Why, Catholicism was born 
in him! It was in the blood of his veins, 
in the marrow of his bones. No matter 
how harshly he might speak of his Church, 
nor how long he might neglect his duties, 
almost unknown to himself, down in the 
bottom of his heart the old faith lived, 
warm and strong, and it only needed an 
emergency to make him turn to his Church 
as trustingly as a babe would turn to its 
mother. , 

I found that “ Old John,” in his fancied 
quarrel with the Church, had suffered 
cruelly. He had neglected his duties, and 
had than been unhappy because of that 
neglect. He was very bitter and deeply 
wounded, and that day he exclaimed sadly 
“It’s hard, madam—it’s hard that a man 
should be made to lose his soul ! ” 

“ Never say that again, John!”’ I cried. 
“There is just one man created who can 
lose your soul for you, and that man is 
John Hickey !”’ 

He looked at me a moment, then putting 
one forefinger on my arm he asked, 
solemnly: ‘‘ Madam Clara, are you talk- 
ing as a Catholic or as a Protestant, now?” 
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Laugh I had to, though I saw it hurt the 
poor, bewildered one before me and belied 
the tears in my own eyes. But I made 
answer quickly: “I’m speaking neither 
as Catholic nor Protestant, but simply as 
a woman, who, like yourself, has a soul, 
and does not want to lose it! Don’t look 
so unhappy! In all the ages there has 
been but One who left the unspeakable joy 
of Heaven to come to earth to suffer and 
toil, to love and lose, to hope and despair, 
and finally to give up His perfect life to an 
ignominious death, because His boundless 
love saw no other way to save us from the 
horror of eternal death! He paid too 
great a price for souls to cast them easily 
away. There is but one Saviour for us all, 
be we what we may! There is but one 
God whose smile makes Heaven. We 
travel by different paths—oh, yes! But 
the paths all lead to the one place, and the 
great questions are, do we love the One we 
seek, and have we loved and helped those 
we travelled with ? John make Christ 
your Church, and the mightiest cannot 
harm you!” and, catching up the scant 
fold of my riding-habit, I turned and fled 
from the only sermon I ever preached in 
my life, while from behind me came 
certain familiar sentences, such as, 
“Yis, yis! Ye’re fine horses, that ye 
are, but it’s too soon for water yit, y’r 
know, because,” etc. etc., but all spoken 
in so husky a voice it might have been 
a stranger’s. 

Anxious, economical old body, from the 
early fall he began to watch over the wel- 
fare of our house. We, sleeping in it, 
knew no sooner of a loosened shutter than 
did “ old John,” who immediately began 
a still-hunt for the offender. But his 
drollest habit, I think, was the making of 
a slow, close search over all the grounds, 
and even out into the road, after every 
storm, seeking for possible slates torn 
from the roof. On one of my home- 
comings from a long season he met me 
with a small bill for mending the roof, and 
he anxiously explained that he did it, he 
knew, without orders, but if he hadn’t, it 
would have got worse and made a leak and 


would. have ruined hundreds of pounds 
XXXII—12 
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worth of beautiful frocks up there! 
Please bear in mind that the figures 
mentioned are “‘ Old John’s,” not mine. 

I assured him it was all right. I thought 
his face would clear, but no, not yet. He 
carefully produced a large, flat package 
from under his table, and when the pack- 
age was gravely opened, there lay a 
collection of broken slates. John had 
saved them all as his witnesses, and he 
would take up the best of them and 
explain: “If. it had broken this way, 
instead of that way, it might have been 
replaced, but as it was, do you think now, 
ma’am, that I could have done any 
different ?’’ The second assurance satis- 
fied him, and his face resumed its usual 
contented look. 

So we all moved our wonted ways until 
that lovely spring day, when a pale-faced 
messenger ran up to the house to say, 
“Oh, madam! Old John has had a fall, 
and he’s hurt bad!” 

I thrust my feet into a pair of bedroom 
slippers, being myself ill at the time, flung 
a loose gown about me, and, with my 
mother, hurried with all possible speed 
down to the stable. He was stretched 
out—not sitting—in a horribly unnatural 
position on a chair. His face was ghastly, 
his eyes dim, his pulse almost unfindable. 
I gave him a stimulant, praying inwardly 
that I might not be doing wrong. I learned 
from the others that he had washed the 
pony phaeton, and was pushing it back- 
ward to its place when he had slipped and 
fallen heavily, face forward, on those cruel 
cobble-stones. 

I was convinced he was seriously injured 
and leaving my mother attending to his 
wants and directing the men how to get him 
to his room, I hurried back to the house, 
wishing at every step that my husband 
would come, and hastily telephoned for 
the doctor. When the doctor and Mr. 
H—— were both on the spot and I could 
retire to'the background, Ij{was surprised 
at my feeling of profound depression. 
“Old John” had had two falls far and 
away worse than this one, but that look 
on his face, it was neither age nor pain— 
though both were there—that so impressed 
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me. It was a look of hopeless finality, 
and accepting it as a warning, I hastened 
to inquire if John would see a priest, and 
lo! as I had thought, the old faith was 
warm within him, since he answered 
readily that he would. 

But here the doctor interfered, saying 
he should prefer the patient to be kept 
quiet, and to my eager protest made 
answer: “ He is really safe for the night ; 
the morning will tell whether he is fatally 
injured or not, and I promise I will give 
you ample notice.”’ 

And so I opened my ears to reason, and 
shut them hard and close against that still, 
small voice that cried, ‘Send! send!” 
and kept repeating the two words I had 
seen written upon that stricken, old face : 
“The end! the end!” In a conflict 
between reason and instinct I have always 
found instinct to be right, but, alas! I 
yielded to reason that time. 
> Down in ‘“ Old John’s” room all had 
been arranged for the night. The gar- 
dener was to sit up for the next three 
hours, then my husband would come 
down and watch the rest of the night. To 
the patient this was an arrangement of 
such outrageous impropriety and so 
exciting that it had seemingly to be 
abandoned. The lamp was shaded care- 
fully, an open watch lay on the table by the 
medicine-bottle, glass and spoon, and all 
were neighboured by a pitcher of lemonade. 

Lying on the floor at the foot of the bed 
was the great dog John had reared from 
puppyhood, and in the corner, in the seat 
of the old rocking-chair, three calmly 
confident cats lay sleeping. It was all so 
quiet that when the sick man spoke even 
his weak tones could be heard plainly. 

“Mr. H——, will you be thanking the 
ladies for their goodness to me, and if you 
please, sir, could me room be made proper- 
like before either of them might be looking 
in to-morrow ?”’ 

The promise was given. Then, after a 
moment, he said: “If you please, sir, 
would yer be asking the man to keep the 
door ajar a bit through the night, that the 
dog might have his freedom ? Yer see he’s 


used to it, sir.” 






This promise also was given, and John 
lay quiet for some minutes. Suddenly his 
face became troubled, and once more he 
opened his weary eyes, and looking up at 
his long-time employer, he anxiously 
asked: “Sir, has any one had the sense 
to bring down the flag ?” 

And said employer, knowing nothing 
whatever about it, but anxious only to 
quiet the patient’s mind, answered, “‘ Yes, 
the flag is down,” though at that moment 
it was hanging limp at the staff. 

“John, would you like a drink of 
water?” asked my husband finally. 

“Yes, if you’ll be so kind, sir.”’ (Pause.) 

“Do you wish for anything else, John ?” 

“ For nothing in the world, sir.” (An- 
other pause.) 

Then after a faint movement or two: 
“Sir, perhaps you'll be kind enough to 
help me raise my right hand ?” 

The heavy, nearly helpless hand was 
raised and laid gently across his breast. 
He gave a sigh of seeming contentment 
and closed his eyes. 

“Ts that all, John ?” 

‘That's all, sir:”’ 

“ Good-night, then, John !”’ 

“ Good-night, sir!’’ he tenderly re- 
plied. 

And my husband turned and walked 
quietly out of the room, to make his report 
to me, who, anxious and foreboding, was 
awaiting him. At the lifting of ‘Old 
John’s” hand I burst into tears. Ah! I 
thought, he needed no man’s help to lift 
that brawny right hand of his when he 
swore allegiance'to the Constitution of the 
United States, or later when he took the 
solemn oath that made him a soldier under 
that beloved flag, beneath whose folds he 
now lay, old and broken! And even as 
the thought passed through my mind, a 
handful of pebbles came dashing against 
the window. We both sprang forward, 
and looking down we saw the terrified face 
of the gardener, gleaming white in the 
moonlight ! 

In his fright he babbled Scandinavian 
to us, but finally dragged from his un- 
willing throat one English word, ‘‘ Come! 
come !” 
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My husband rushed with him down to 
the sick-room, and at the moment of their 
entrance found everything so precisely as 
he had left it that he felt angryat the man’s 
stupid fright. But before he could speak, 
three shadowy, grey forms slipped from 
the room, and the dog rose slowly, giving 
him a sullen, threatening look, then 
turned, and resting his heavy jaws on the 
foot of the bed, he lifted his great voice in 
one long, dismal howl, and dropped to his 
place again upon the floor, where he lay 
half growling, half groaning. Fearing 
that such a noise would disturb the sick 
man, my husband hurried to the bedside, 
and, laying his hand upon “ Old John’s ” 
head, he stood dumfounded, for from the 
body he touched life had flown ! 

It seemed incredible, for he had never 
moved. His hand lay on his breast just 
as it had been placed there. His face 


wore the same look of contentment that 
had come to it when he had said he 
wished ‘‘for nothing in the world, sir,” 
and later, when he, had added, ‘‘ Good- 


night, sir!’’ having, at the same time, 
bid ‘“‘ good-night ” to life and the world. 

So, surrounded by the tender care of the 
family he adored—in his bed—under the 
same roof that sheltered the horses he had 
loved—beneath the great flag he rever- 
enced—with his dog at his feet—quiet, 
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peaceful, dignified, such was the passing 
of John Hickey, coachman. 

We covered him with flowers. Nothing 
was too good to be offered in this last 
gift to the man who had-walked so far 
with us along life’s highway. And then 
I paid him my last visit. I went alone, 
and talked to him, as foolish women 
will talk to their dead. I noticed for the 
first time what a fine head he had, the 
clearness of his profile, and above all, 
the calm dignity of his expression. Slowly 
like music, there rolled through my 
memory certain words of Holy Writ: 
““ He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, 
and lifteth the needy out of the dunghill ; 
that He may set him with princes, even 
with the princes of his people.” 

And I knelt at the coffin’s side and 
prayed for this good and faithful servant 
and friend. A little later I stood on the 
porch, and through blinding tears saw my 
husband a second time walk with bared 
head by “Old John’s” side—a second 
time escorting him to a home. 

So he passed out of my life, but never 
will he pass from my memory. Though 
he left us without “ warning,” and asked 
for no ‘recommendation,’ we cannot 
complain, since he “ bettered ’”’ himself in 
following the summons of the Great 
Master. 
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HE replies to the above question 

vary according to the circle from 

which they come. Scientists of the 

very first rank, who have been ac- 
quainted with all that has been alleged 
against the Bible, have given expression to 
the deep and calm conviction of believing 
men in all ages, that there is, and can be, 
no conflict between the works and the 
Word of God. The world has now grown 
sadly familiar, however, with statements of 
a different kind. The claim of the Bible to 


be received as a Divine revelation is con- 
fidently rejected on this very ground. 
Science, it is said, has conclusively shown 
that the old notions can no longer be 
maintained by any well-informed person. 


Jonah and the Whale 


Let me now ask the reader’s attention 
to the grounds on which this rejection of 
the Scripture is supposed to be based. I 
begin with a difficulty which is now pro- 
verbial. ‘‘ The general religious world,” 
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writes Sir Oliver Lodge in a recently 
published paper, “‘ has agreed apparently 
to throw overboard Jonah and the whale.” 
This is, unfortunately, largely true. The 
assertion, confidently made in the name 
of science, that no whale could have 
swallowed Jonah, made a wide-spread 
impression. The whale was immediately 
dropped. We were reminded that the 
Book of Jonah spoke, not of a whale, but 
of ‘‘a great fish.” But a whale might 
very well be described as “a great fish,” 
and the word kétos, used in the New 
Testament references to the miracle, is 
limited to a very few of the denizens of the 
deep among which the whale is specially 
prominent. This refuge, however, is now 
largely abandoned, and the historical 
character of the Book is surrendered. The 
supposed narrative, we are told, is merely 
aparable. Jonah was never thrown over- 
board, or swallowed by a whale. He 
never took a passage to Tarshish. In our 
unimaginative Western way, we have been 
mistaking poetry, it is said, for prose ; and 
a kind of anathema is now pronounced 
upon the man who will, in the face of 
critical decisions, persist in accepting the 
Book as history. 

And, while the natural defenders of the 
Scripture have been retreating, its oppo- 
nents have been advancing with increasing 
confidence. ‘‘So lately as last year,” 
writes an author, who in this matter as in 
some others has laid us under special 
obligation, ‘‘a popular M.P., writing to 
one of the religious papers, allowed him- 
self to say that ‘ Science will not hear of a 
whale with a gullet capable of admitting 
anything larger than a man’s fist—a piece 
of crass ignorance which is also perpe- 
trated in the appendix to a very widely 
distributed edition of the Authorised 
Version.”” * The panic and the confidence 
were alike without foundation. The con- 
tradiction of the Scripture arose, not from 
science, but from a foolish blunder made 
by scientific men. These were acquainted 
with one species of whale—the Greenland 
whale. This has a narrow throat, about 

* Mr. Frank Bullen. The Cruise of the Cashalet, 
Pp. 192. 
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two inches in diameter ; and, ignorant of 
the fact that there are more than sixty 
different species of whales, scientists were 
found who declared that the whale could 
not swallow anything larger than a 
herring ! 


Mr. Frank Bullen’s Experiences 


The author, to whom I have just 
referred, describes a struggle with a large 
sperm whale, in which he and his fellow 
seamen had been engaged. After the 
conflict, he noticed several huge, white, 
semi-transparent masses floating about. 
These were parts of the carcase of an 
immense cuttle-fish which the whale had 
previously swallowed, and which, in 
accordance with what he afterwards found 
to be the habit of the animal, it had 
vomited up as it was dying. He brought 
one piece alongside which was “ as thick 
as astout man’s body.” * This, however, 
was a trifle compared with subsequent 
experiences. Speaking of another captured 
specimen, he says: “‘ The ejected food 
was in masses of enormous size, larger 
than any we had yet seen on the voyage, 
some of them being estimated to be the 
size of our hatch-house, viz., 8 ft. x 6 ft. 
x 6 ft.” ¢ In other words, a mass had 
been swallowed by this whale, two feet 
longer than a tall man, and which was 
equal in thickness to the bodies of six stout 
men rolled into one! Thus, when we have 
reached the finding of true, that is, of well- 
informed, science, the objection vanishes ; 
and the knowledge of a new fact is added. 
Not only was the whale able to swallow 
Jonah ; it was also quite in accordance 
with its habits that it should vomit him 
up. 

The Coney and the Hare 

It is a notable fact that these alleged 
scientific blunders are so remarkably few ; 
but this has not diminished the confidence 
with which they are urged. We are told 
that a decided slip was made in the dis- 
tinctions drawn in the Law between 
clean and unclean animals. We read in 
Leviticus xi. 5, 6: “‘ The eoney, because 

* Ibid. pp. 77-79. + Ibid. p. 142. 
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he cheweth the cud, but divideth not the 
hoof, he is unclean unto you. And the 
hare, because he cheweth the cud, but 
divideth not the hoof, he is unclean to 
you.” This is set down as inaccurate. 
All the ruminant animals, we are reminded, 
have four stomachs, while the coney and 
the hare have only one. But the Bible 
does not say that the coney and the hare 
are, in that sense of the word, ruminant 
animals. It makes no mention whatever 
of four stomachs‘or of one. It says only 
that they chew the cud. And observation 
confirms the Scripture. Both these 
animals have the jaw motions of those 
which chew the cud. Bruce, the famous 
Abyssinian traveller, a man noted for 
careful observation, and who had frequent 
opportunities of observing the former of 
them in the East, affirms that “the coney 
certainly chews the cud.” The Bible 
merely says that the Israelite is not to be 
misled by that characteristic. Though 
coneys chew the cud, they do not part the 
hoof, and therefore they are not to be 
eaten. * 


The Sun’s Rising and Setting 


I may have something to say by-and-by 
both on the historical character of the 
Book of Jonah and upon this division 
between clean and unclean animals ; but 
we shall for the present keep to the so- 
called blunders of the Bible. We are 
reminded that the astronomy of the Scrip- 
ture is in hopeless contradiction with that 
of Copernicus and of modern science. It 
represents the sun as moving round the 
earth, and has apparently no idea that, on 
the contrary, the earth moves round the 
sun. When we ask for proof, we are 
pointed to Psalm xix. 4-6: “In them 
(that is, the heavens) hath he set a taber- 
nacle for the sun; which is as a bride- 
groom coming out of his chamber, and 
rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. 
His going forth is from the end of the 
heaven and his circuit unto the ends of it : 
and there is nothing hid from the heat 
thereof.” We are also specially reminded 
of the numerous occasions on which the 
Bible speaks of the sun’s rising and setting. 
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But the beautiful figure employed by the 
Psalmist occurs in one form and another 
on innumerable occasions both in poetry 
and in prose throughout our modern 
literature. When we sing with Bishop 
Ken : 

Awake, my soul, and with the sun 

Thy daily stage of duty run: 


or, when a romance begins: ‘ The sun 
was already high in the heavens, when,” 
etc., what should we think of the man who 
would solemnly stop us, and warn us 
against imbibing a mistaken theory of the 
heavens ? 

Our speech is shaped by our impressions; 
and that impression, graven in his soul, in 
unrivalled wonder and admiration and 
gladness of the sun’s daily passage through 
the heavens, will shape man’s speech to 
the end of time. So strong is this law that 
even scientists have to bow to it. I am 
informed, in a leading London newspaper 
issued on the day on which I write, that the 
sun rises at 7.40 A.M. and sets at 3.54 P.M. 
When I turn to the latest astronomical 
tables I discover that, even in this twen- 
tieth century, the sun is spoken of as rising 
and setting! Travellers still climb the 
mountains and sleep on their summits 
that they may see the splendours which 
greet, and which cling to, the rising sun; 
and painters have drawn crowds around 
their canvas to gaze upon their represen- 
tations of what we still, without rebuke, 
name sun-rise and sun-set. And if that 
manner of speech is perfectly compatible, 
as used in the literature of the day, with 
the fullest knowledge of the true theory of 
the heavens, it may have been equally 
compatible with the fullest knowledge 
when used in the Bible. 


Joshua’s Miracle 


Closely connected with this are the 
objections which have been so strongly 
urged against Joshua’s miracle. We are 
told that, when the confederated Amorites 
were being discomfited before Israel, 
Joshua “said in the sight of Israel, Sun, 
stand thou still upon Gibeon: and thou 
Moon in the valleyZof Ajalon. And the 
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sun stood still, and the moon stayed, until 
the people had avenged themselves upon 
their enemies’ (Joshua x. 12, 13). It is 
also added that the sun “stood still in the 
midst of heaven and hasted not to go down 
about a whole day ”’ (verse 13). This is 
set aside as too absurd even for discussion. 
We are told that, if the earth had been 
stopped in its revolution round its own 
axis, every building on the earth’s surface 
would have been instantly demolished, the 
Canaanites and the Israelites would have 
been hurled into space, and the waters 
would have been swept from ocean, lake, 
and river-bed. Another form of the 
objection is that the motion, so suddenly 
arrested, would have been changed into 
heat that would have destroyed every- 
thing. A friend of mine, who was im- 
pressed by these assertions, entered upon 
an elaborate calculation, and discovered to 
his amazement that they sprang from a 
mere delusion ; and applied mathematics 
were found in this instance to be a con- 
firmation of faith. 


But behind that delusion there lay 


another. It was quietly taken for granted 
that the objector understood exactly how 
the miracle could alone be performed! It 
was assumed that it must have been done 
by arresting the earth’s motion. And yet 
science has long ago indicated another 
possible method. Most likely the reader 
is fully acquainted with the following 
experiment which used to astonish our 
grandfathers. You place a shilling in the 
bottom of a basin, and then retire to a spot 
where you can no longer see it. The pre- 
siding magician pours in a little water, 
and lo! the shilling is once more visible ! 
You go still further back, and again it 
has disappeared. It has sunk once more 
below your horizon. But again the water- 
pot is applied, and the shilling rises again 
into view. Indeed, it is hard to lose sight 
of the coin if the watery medium is 
applied in sufficient quantity. What is 
the explanation ? Simply this, that the 
rays of light in passing through a 
denser medium, like water, are bent, or 
refracted ; and so, what cannot be seen in 
a straight line is seen plainly enough with 
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a bent one. We do not know that the 
miracle was accomplished in this way; 
but this glimpse of the possibilities shows 
how stupendously absurd it is for puny, 
ignorant man to pronounce the miracle 
to be “ physically impossible.”’ 


It is marked by full Knowledge and 
Divine Purpose 


It may also be profitably noticed that 
the narrative has features which have 
been strangely overlooked, but which bear 
the stamp of perfect knowledge and Divine 
purpose. The sun and the moon are 
assumed to have one and the same motion. 
When the sun stops, the moon stops also. 
The fact of these luminaries having an 
apparent common motion was utterly un- 
known to any astronomy save that of 
comparatively recent times. The moon 
was supposed to be fixed in one transparent 
but solid sphere, and the sun to be fixed in 
another, both of which spheres had their 
own proper motions. The command given 
by Joshua soars right out of all this inge- 
nious complexity, and is characterised by 
the simplicity of the astronomy of to-day. 
Is it too much to say that it does so 
because the knowledge of to-day was 
already there? Then, why was Joshua 
led to give that command ? Why was 
this prodigy required ? Remember that 
this is the first Canaanite confederacy to 
withstand the Israelites. Their only safety 
is to abandon the land to those who have 
now come to claim their inheritance ; but 
they imagine that all they need to do is to 
show a united front in order to retain the 
land still. How shall the news be conveyed 
to them, and published to the entire 
country that, in withstanding Israel, they 
are contending against God? Here is the 
reply. A sign is given in the heavens, 
which only the hand of God can reach. It 
may safely be said that in no merely 
human narrative would such a purpose as 
this be left without note or comment. 


The Form of the Earth 


The statement that the Scripture speaks 
of the earth as a plain, having ends and 
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foundations and pillars, may be answered 
in a word or two. We still speak of the 
ends of the earth as we do of the rising and 
setting of the sun. No one would imagine 
that a writer believed the earth to be a 
plain because he said that “ the ends of 
the earth” were brought together at the 
late Coronation. That the surface of the 
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place, and hangeth the. earth upon 
nothing.” In view of the ancient specu. 
lations as to how the earth was sustained, 
these last words are truly astounding. ° 
The earth is suspended upon nothing! 
That is, it is hung in the sky; but there 
is nothing from which it hangs. It is up. 


held by nothing. Nothing grips it on any 


The earth in space 
“He... hangeth the earth upon nothing” 


earth is really sustained by what may be 
well described as foundations and pillars 
is a fact the knowledge of which geology 
has long since made common property. 
But there are distinct statements which 
prove that the true form of the earth has 
all along been indicated in the Bible. In 
Isaiah xl. 22, we read: “It is he that 
sitteth upon the circle of the earth.”” The 
word here translated “ circle” is applied 
to the vault of the sky, and may be 
rendered ‘‘ the sphere,” or “ the globe,” 
oftheearth. In Job xxvi. 7, the represen- 
tation is even more startling: “‘ He 
stretched out the north over the empty 


side. Out there in the mighty space it is 
poised, separate and alone! Must not He 
who thus described it have beheld our 
earth as it is—a planet in the sky ? 


The Allotment of the Stars 


But other allusions to the earth clear 
away all doubt as to the Scripture view of 
its shape. I name only one. The 
absurdity of the ancient star-worship is 
exposed in Deut. iv. 19, where the stars 
are described as things ‘“‘ which the Lord 
thy God hath divided unto all nations 
under the whole heaven.” The Hebrew 
word is literally ‘ divided,” that is, 
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“ allotted,”’ ‘‘ portioned out.’”’ In other 
words, God has given certain stars to 
some nations, another set of stars to a 
second number of nations, a third set to a 
third number of nations, andso on. Now 
that representation implies the rotundity 
of the earth. If the earth were a plain 
an observer standing at one end would 
see the same stars as would be visible 
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Bear and the North Star, for instance, 
which are invisible to our friends in South 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. They, 
on the other hand, see the Southern 
Cross, which is invisible to us. That con- 
ception of an allotment of the stars was 
impossible except to a Mind which knew 
the rotundity of the earth—which saw 
clearly that it was not a plain but a globe. 


Diagram illustrating the allotment of the stars to the nations 


from the other end, or from the centre ; 
for all alike would have exactly the 
same sky over their heads. There could, 
therefore, be no apportionment of the 
stars to the dwellers on that plain, for 
all would have the same. Look now 
at what happens in the case of a globe. 
DE, a line drawn through the centre, is 
the axis on which our globé ABC revolves. 
Now place three observers on this globe, 
one at A, another at B, and a third at C. 
Stars will be visible at A that will be seen 
neither at B nor at C. Some again will be 
visible at B, which can be seen neither at 
A nor at C; and so on. Each point, 
as we travel from pole to pole, has got 
its own celestial hemisphere, and has, there- 
fore, its own allotted stars. We see the 


More blunders than have ever been 
alleged against the Bible can be picked 
out of a dozen pages of Pliny’s “ Natural 
History,”’ that encyclopedia of all that was 
known on these matters in the first 
Christian century. He tells us, for in- 
stance, that the sun, moon, and earth are 
the three greatest bodies in the universe, 
and that the moon is larger than the 
earth. These mistakes are undeniable 
and stupendous. No one can defend that 
or any other ancient book, religious or 
scientific, as free from error. The Bible 
alone stands this most searching of all 
tests. We set it in the fullest light of 
modern discovery only to see how worthy 
it is of Him in whom is no darkness 
at all. 
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I. Books of the Month 


The object of this department is to present our readers with a monthly summary ot 
the newly published literature on religious subjects or which may be helpful to 
those who are striving to lead a spiri@ual life. Especial attention will be given 
to those books and articles which are likely to be of assistance to clergymen or 
ministers of the Gospel in their work; and the Editor will be glad of any sugges- 
tion which will enable him to make this department more valuable to our readers. 


Sunday Observance 

THE Rev. F. Meyrick’s “ Sunday Ob- 
servance ’”’ (Skeffington and Son, 3s. 6d.) 
is not only an able argument and plea for 
the old English Sunday, but is an ex- 
haustive history of Sabbath observance 


from the earliest times and a compendium . 


of opinions on the subjects by eminent men 
of all periods. The book is exceedingly 
interesting, and its appearance is well 
timed. As a manual for those who 
desire and insist that our quiet Sunday 
shall be preserved to us, Mr. Meyrick’s 
work will prove invaluable. Perhaps 
one of the strongest points in the argu- 
ment against the secularisation of the 
Lord’s day is that while a certain section 
of men is seeking to bring about such 
a result in this country, the strongest 
efforts are being made in other countries 
to abolish what is known as the “ Con- 
tinental Sunday.” 


A Manual of Egyptology 

PROFESSOR MAsPERO’s “ Manual of 
Egyptian Archeology,’ translated by 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards, remains the 
standard work on the subject for beginners 
and travellers, and it is a matter for 
satisfaction that a new edition has just 
been brought out by Messrs. Grevel and 
Co. (6s.), with a supplementary chapter 
embodying the latest researches. There 
was a need for this, seeing that the last 





edition was published in 1895, and Egypto- 
logy is a science that walks with rapid 
and giant strides. The new chapter is 
not the work of Professor Maspero, but 
it is ably done by the English editor, and 
the Manual is now the most compre- 
hensive and up-to-date work of its kind 
in existence. It is profusely illustrated 
throughout, and being a book light in 
weight, with flexible binding, is eminently. 
suited for portable purposes. 


A New Source of Illustration 

SINCE the art of illustration in preach- 
ing was brought to perfection by Mr. 
Spurgeon, it has been so_ generally 
adopted that few sources lay open to the 
preacher nowadays from which to draw 
new and original illustrations. Those 
ministers who find a lack in this respect 
should get Dr. Charles H. Lyndall’s 
“Electricity and its Similitudes ”’ (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, 3s. 6d.), which 
opens up an entirely new field. Dr. 
Lyndall is a man who understands his 
subject thoroughly. He is a member of 
more than one society of electrical 
engineers, and further, he is a master 
in the use of object-lessons. The book 
is most suggestive, and if at times the 
moral lessons drawn from natural pheno- 
mena are a little far-fetched, yet there 
is a vast mass of suggestive thought that 
cannot but prove a boon to the preacher. 
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Hymns and their Authors | 

Mr. FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES’s “‘ Famous 
Hymns and their Authors” (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 6s.) bears evidence of 
vast research. Indeed the collection of 
the information which is here given so 
concisely and so interestingly occupied 
something like ten years, and among the 
immense number of authorities that had 
to be consulted were not only volumes 
on hymnology but the biographies of 
many hymn-writers. Mr. Jones has done 
his work well and the stories are told of 
nearly three hundred hymns. “We like 
the form in which the book is cast, and the 
copious indexes add to its value, while 
the portraits of famous hymn-writers 
which illustrate the volume will be 
examined with interest. Some of these 
are rare and difficult of access elsewhere. 
The book should find a place in every 
clergyman’s and minister’s library. 


Erasmus 


In the space at his disposal no one could 
have written a better biography of Eras- 
mus than Mr. Capey has done. The work 
is not intended for the deep student, 
but as a sketch of the career of the eminent 
scholar and writer it is all but perfect. 
The part played by Erasmus in the re- 
vival of learning and in the reformation 
of religion is clearly set forth, and it is 
evident that Mr. Capey not only has a 
deep insight into the character of his 
subject, but also has a thorough grasp of 
the period in which the great scholar 
lived. Those anxious to commence a 
study of the works of Erasmus would 
find this book a valuable introduction. 
It is illustrated with twelve well-selected 
portraits and photographs and has as an 
appendix a useful bibliography. This 
latter is divided into three sections dealing 
respectively with the works proper of 
Erasmus, the works edited or translated 
by Erasmus, and biographies, studies, 
&c., both continental and English. A 
word must be said for the production of 
the book. It is daintily bound, con- 
venient in size, light in weight and par- 
ticularly well printed on a good paper. 
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The Likeness of Christ 

THE fact that a new edition of Sir 
Wyke Bayliss’s ‘““ Rex Regum: A Painter’s 
Study of the Likeness of Christ from the 
Time of the Apostles to the Present 
Day ”’ (Sampson Low, Marston and Co., 
8s. 6d. net) should be called for, is clear 
proof of the interest which his contention 
attracts. The present is a library edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged, and is hand- 
somely produced and illustrated. Our 
readers are probably well acquainted 
with the author’s argument. Sir Wyke 
Bayliss points out that, although at 
different periods and in different coun- 
tries the details vary, there is a likeness 
or representation of the face of Christ 
which is universally recognised ; so that 
if we see it painted on a wall or grouped 
with other faces we know for whom it is 
intended. This likeness was not in- 
vented in our time, nor by the great 
painters of the Renascence, but existed 
in the mosaics of the basilicas, and after 
the division in the Church the Greek 
and Latin likenesses remained the same. 
The likeness is found in the catacombs 
in almost every form of pictorial and 
plastic art, and was first painted when 
portraiture was a common art among 
the people. The author maintains that 
as it is grouped with actual portraits of 
Peter and Paul and John, such grouping 
implies the sanction of the likeness by 
the Apostles. Of course many authori- 
ties, Christian and Agnostic, ecclesias- 
tical and literary, have dissented from 
this view, and Sir Wyke Bayliss, in the 
present edition, replies to their argu- 
ments in detail. With all that can be 
said against the existence of an authentic 
likeness of Christ, it must, nevertheless, 
be owned that the author makes out a 
very strong case. It is well worth. the 
while of all thinking people interested 
in Christian art to get the book and read 
it. It is no mere theory without evidence 
to support it that Sir Wyke Bayliss 
maintains, but he puts his case ably, 
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and traces the likeness back century by 
century with the skill of a lawyer, and 
then sums up his facts with precision. 


Two Valuable Reference Works 


THE new volumes of ‘ Who’s Who” 
and, the,‘ Englishwoman’s Year Book ” 
(A.,and,C. Black) are again increased 
in size, and contain not only the usual 
information brought up to date, but 
much that is new. In form they could 
not well be improved, and their useful- 
ness is too well known to need any 
advocacy here. 


A Busy M.P.’s Autobiography 

Few Members of Parliament of the 
rank and file of either party have spent 
such busy lives as Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., 
and all his work has been done with a 
disinterested desire for the good of the 
community. Among our readers Mr. 
Smith’s efforts for social purity and evan- 
gelical truth are probably well known, 
but not many people are fully aware of 
all that we owe to this ardent reformer 
of evil of every kind. Over a year ago 
Mr. Smith suftered a severe breakdown 
in health through overwork, but even 
then he did not take a complete rest, but 
seized the opportunity of relief from 
public labours to write his autobiography. 
The book has just been published by 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton in a thick 
volume of 630 pages, profusely illustrated 
with views of places visited by Mr. Smith 
in the course of his travels. The work is 
well worthreading from every point of view. 
As the record ot a life’s work it is lucid 
and encouraging, and as a contribution 
to the history of our own times it throws 
many curious sidelights on matters of 
importance. So far as the author himself 
is concerned, the impression one gets from 
the book is his deeply religious character. 
Everything was looked at from the 
Scriptural point of view, and his letters 
and speeches are full of references to the 
Bible—not put there for the sake of effect 
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but because. the writer had found the 
Scriptures a living force in his own per 
sonal life and. believed that in conformity 
to the principles of the Word of God lay 
the solution of, all social problems. “ My 
Life Work ” is an inspiring story of con- 
scientious and persevering public work 
by one who had no thought of reward or 
gain. 


The Searchers 

ALTHOUGH “The Searchers,’ by Mar. 
garetta Byrde (T. Fisher, Unwin, 6s), is 
published in “ The First Novel Library” 
it is a story far and away better than the 
average books of some authors, not 
altogether unknown. The plot is, perhaps, 
a little rambling, and it may be difficult 
to decide upon which of the many cha- 
racters are the hero and heroine, but 
there is not a dull page in the whole 
work, and the book does not once flag in 
interest. The story is a religious one 
in the true sense of the word—that is, 
the whole atmosphere is religious—and 
as such, it is a pleasant contrast to those 
many so-called religious novels, in which 
the religion consists of a number of texts 
and prayers, appropriate or inappro- 
priate, wedged into an ordinary story. 
The authoress, we believe, has a dis- 
tinguished future before her. 


Books for Children 


So many children’s books are now 
published in the winter season, that it 
must be difficult for would-be purchasers 
to make a selection. We can heartily 
recommend “‘ The other Boy,” by Evelyn 
Sharp, and ‘“‘ The New Pupil,” by Ray- 
mond Jacberns (Macmillan and Co., 
4s. 6d. each), the former for a boy or a 
girl, and the latter for a girl. The stories 
are heathly, delightful and humorous, | 
and each volume is well illustrated. “‘ My 
Children’s Sunday Book,” by the Rev. 
Robert Tuck, B.A. (Andrew Melrose 
2s. 6d.), would be good as a Sunday- 
school prize, or as a volume for Sunday- 
reading in the nursery. 
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II. Living Thoughts from the Month's Sermons 


These thoughts, selected from the best sermons of recent date, are published here 
with a double object. In the first place they may prove useful to busy preachers 
in suggesting topics around which they themselves can construct sermons. In the 
second place the thoughts can be read out in the family circle and will be found to 
form excellent subjects for profitable discussion on a Sunday afternoon. 


Humanity’s Responsibility 
By Prebendary Webb Peploe 


I know nothing so awful, so tremendous, 
as that glorious responsibility now attach- 
ing to humanity—that wherever this 
Gospel is preached, there men (you and I 
among the number) have the splendid 
privilege of saying whether they will take 
or reject the offer of salvation. But if 
we reject, oh! see what it means! It 
cost the Father the Son of His love. It 
cost that Son the throne of God, the home 
ofeternity. It brought on Him the misery 
of living among sinners and the dying 
agonies of the cross. But all that with a 
good purpose—‘‘to present you holy, 
unblamable, and unreprovable in His 
sight.” 

(From a sermon preached at St. Paul’s Church, Onslow 

Square, W., from the text, Colossians i. 21-23) 
Christ as Helper 

By the Dean of Westminster 


How are we to be rich through Christ’s 
poverty ? Well, if we come to Him He 
will teach us. That is the thing. We 
can only know Him with our own hearts 
if we are ready to follow His example, 
if we are ready to tell Him our troubles 
and get His sympathy, if we are ready 
to bring Him our sins and face them, and 
ask His forgiveness. Then, if we will 
come and speak to Him you may be quite 
sure that in some way He will speak back 
tous in our hearts; and He will say, “ Yes, 
follow Me; try and do as I did; try and 
give up for other people as I gave up for 
other people. If you get powers don’t 
use them for yourselves; use them for 
others, as I did, and be ready to suffer 
for other people. Be ready, if need be, 
even to die. If you say the way is hard, 
I know it is hard, because it is the way I 
went myself; because I wanted to tread 
the very hardest way any one could tread ; 


and I can help you. I know all about 
it.” If you say, “I have tried, and I 
have broken down,” well, then He will 
say, “Though you will fall I will lift 
you up. I will help you if only you 
will keep looking to Me, and keep follow- 
ing after Me; and, at last, when your 
work here on earth is done, and you 
cross life into death, I will be there to 
meet you, I will see you there, I will 
take you up to My glory.” 
(From a sermon preached at Westminster Abbey to 
children from the text, 2 Corinthians viii. 9) 


Robbing God 
By Dr. G. S. Barrett 


“Will a man rob God?” asks the 
prophet ; and, alas! the answer is only 
too true that many men do thus deprive 
God of that which is His. If I am blessed 
with large means by the bounty of God, 
and spend those means on my own selfish 
gratification, shutting my ears to the cry 
of the poor, to the claims of Christian 
service, to the extension of the Gospel 
amongst the heathen, I am robbing God. 
If I have health and strength and time 
granted to me, and I spend my time in 
selfish indulgence or in self-culture alone, 
caring nothing for the great and clamant 
needs and the sin of the world, doing 
nothing to leave this world better than I 
found it; speaking no word, working no 
work, to extend the kingdom of Christ on 
earth—I am robbing God ; and last of all 
and chief of all, if I have not surrendered 
myself to God in loving and willing 
obedience, if I have kept myself and my 
life for myself, I have robbed God of the 
most precious possession He has given me : 
that soul which He has created and which 
Christ has redeemed, and which He claims 
ever eternally,as His own. 


(From a sermon preached at Norwich from the text, 
Exodus xx. 15) 
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The Mingling of Motives 
By Archdeacon Sinclair 

There are very few men indeed who 
are without a desire for the praise of men 
and who would do just the same high- 
principled actions whether several people 
know it or not; even in most religious 
persons there is, in all probability, a 
mingling of motives. The wish for God’s 
approval is in their minds, and so also is a 
longing for the good opinion of the world. 
In some there is more of one thing, in 
some there is more of the other; it is 
impossible to say at what point the longing 
for the good opinion of mankind would 
spoil and overpower the higher motive ; 
it is enough to remember that it is just 
the little speck which may taint the whole 
character, till the spiritual life has perished 
and all has become of the earth, earthy 
and perishable. Recollect how St. John 
sorrowfully records how many even among 
the chief rulers believed on our Lord, but 
because of the Pharisees they would not 
confess Him lest they should be put out 
of the synagogues, for they loved the 
praise of man more than the praise of 
God. 
(From a sermon preached at St. Paul's Cathedral from 

the text, St. Matthew vi. 1) 


Unmovable 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett 
A man who has discovered the secret 
strength of victory at the cross, and who, 
in the deep places of the Spirit, is at home 
with the Lord, will also be ‘“‘ unmovable ”’ 
before the onslaughts and enticements 
of the devil. ‘‘ Unmovable!” There 
shall be nothing shifting about him; 
nothing pliable ; nothing yielding, nothing 
of ‘‘ the reed shaken with the wind,” either 
before the soft seductive breezes of vanity, 
or before the furious blasts of majestic 
vice. ‘“‘Unmovable!” That is the cha- 
racter of the Lord’s intimation. “ Be- 
hold I have made Thee this day an iron 
pillar and brazen walls, and they shall 
fight against Thee, and they shall not 
prevail.” 
(From a sermon preached in the City Temple, London, 
from the text, 1 Corinthians xv. 57-58) 


Sent by the Master 
By the Bishop of Durham 


“That they might be with Him, and 
that He might send them forth to preach.” 
There is the first, the deepest, the abso- 
lutely vital qualification of the preacher 
who is to be true—‘‘ that he should be 
with Him.” Personal knowledge of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, nothing between, was 
the first requisite for the preaching apostle, 
and it is the first requisite assuredly for 
the man who, in any sense, instinct with 
life and power, would be the preaching 
apostle’s successor. To come evermore 
to Him, to deal at first hand with Him, 
to get in that company direct acquaintance 
with what He can be unto us of God, in all 
the range of that need of righteousness, 
sanctification, and redemption, which , 
elsewhere we never fully know—that is 
the grand pre-requisite. And then the 
man goes forth to preach, because his 
Master sends him. 


(From a sermon preached at St. Giles’s Church, North. 
ampton, from the text, St. Mark vii. 14) 


The Living Leader 
By the Rev, C. Sylvester Horne 


Christianity centres, and will centre for 
ever, in allegiance toa Person. Christians 
do not worship a Memory; they love and 
honour and follow a‘living Leader. The 
Leader of the Church of Jesus is never 
absent, never lost; He is always in the 
midst ; and men living who have served 
their time most unselfishly have done it 
because they were laying their gifts of 
obedience at His feet, and it was unto Him. 
We do not live our lives as we do because 
Society expects it of us. God forbid! 
We do not give our money as we do 
because we should not be much thought 
of in the world if we did not. God forbid! 
We do not offer ourselves to the cause 
because there is fame or wealth to be won 
thereby. God forbid! No; we do it 
unto Him. He has sublimated all our 
charities, and transfigured all our philan- 
thropies. 


(From a sermon preached at Claremont Hall from the 
text, St. Matthew xxv. 40) 












IV.—Scripture Diamond Puzzle 


The centre upright and horizontal should read the same. 
N.B.—The scheme above is merely given as a pattern to show 
the form the solution should take, 





A consonant. 

A tribe of Israel. 

; A patriarch. 

; A Philistine stronghold. 

l A patriarch’s grave. 

: A heathen capital. 

h A wicked king. 

s A tribe of Israel. 

e A consonant. 

is 

h. For the correct solution of the above FIVE MARKS will be 
given. 





V.—Double Acrostic 


or 

ns Two brothers they of one who went 
nd On mighty destiny intent. 

he 

yer 

the ; 

ed 1 Here, by fulfiller of His word, 

it Was built an altar to the Lord. 

of 2 Not this, in spite of mightier flow, 

im. Was chosen healing to bestow. 

use 

id! 3 Alien by birth, yet true of heart, 

do She chose, and found the better part. 
ght 4 Though threatened by the angry king, 
id! He would not do th’ accursed thing. 
use 

von 5 His grandson, raised to wear a crown, 
. it Was for his grievous sins cast down. 
our 

lan- For the correct solution of the above TEN MARKS will 


be allowed. 
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VI.—Buried Text 


Complete the passages between the initial and final words as 
given, and from each take ONE WorRD so as to make up the 
required text when read downwards. 

2 Chron. xxiii. 6 All Lord. 

Job xxii. 27 He VOWS. 

1 Cor, xiv. 13 Wherefore interpret. 

Luke viii. 18 And lave. 

Amos v. 15 Hate gate. 

Ps. xxxvil. 36 Yet not. 

Isa. xliii. 25 ee sake. 

Heb. xili. 15 That name. 

1 John i, 7 And sin. 

Eph. iv. 31 Let you. 

i Pet. ii. 1 Wherefore . speakings. 

For the correct solution of the above TEN MARKS will 

be given. 








Rules governing these Competitions 


E1GHT pounds in cash will be given at the 
end of each three months to the persons 
solving the most puzzles on the ‘“ Mixed 
Puzzle Pages,” the money being divided into 
£5 for first prize; £2 for second prize, 
and £1 for third prize. 

The award of the prizes for the months of 
July, August, and September will beannounced 
in the October number of the Magazine. 

Answers when sent in must be signed 
with a pseudonym only. 

A competitor the first time he (or. she) 
sends in an answer must by the same post 
send in a separate envelope his (or her) real 
name as well as the pseudonym. Having 
once done so it will not be necessary to 
do it again as long as the same pseudonym 
is maintained. 


N.B.—It is not necessary to enclose pages containing puzzles with the solutions. 


Each month the winners or correct solvers 
of the preceding month’s puzzles will be 
announced by pseudonym only. When the 
award of prizes is made at the end of three 
months the real names of the winners will be 
announced, as well as their pseudonyms. 

In case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize, or prizes, the 
money will be divided equally among them. 

All answers must be received at the office 
of the Magazine by noon on the 12th of 
each month. , 

Answers. must be addressed to “ The 
Puzzle Editor,” SunpAyY MAGAZINE, 15 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
WG. 

Competitors must accept the decision ot 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as final. 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s Tour 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S tour through our 
South African Colonies continues to prove 
a success. From Johannesburg the Colonial 
Secretary, accompanied by Lord Milner, 
proceeded to Potchefstroom, where he again 
appealed to the Boers to co-operate with the 
British in bringing about a new era of 
prosperity for South Africa, His reception 
by the burghers was cordial and even enthu- 
siastic. Fifty of them took the horses from 
the right honourable gentleman’s carriage and 
drew it themselves, while almost every house 
flew the Union Jack. After a review of the 
garrison, the distinguished party then com- 
menced to trek across the veldt to Mafeking, 
Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain riding in an 
ordinary covered Boer waggon. On the even- 
ing of January 24, Mr. Chamberlain and his 
party arrived at Ventersdorp, where’ large 
numbers of Boers and British had ridden in 
to see the Colonial Secretary. General De 
la Rey was there, and introduced the leading 
burghers to the distinguished visitor, and 
the proceedings throughout the stay were of 
the most cordial character. Mr. Chamberlain 
in the course of his speech congratulated 
the Boers on having fought under so great 
and gallant a commander as De la Rey, and 
added, “1 hope he is my friend; I hope 
you are all my friends. We have fought a 
good fight, and there 4s nothing to be 
ashamed of on either side. Now the fight is 
over, let us be friends. I know that houses 
have been destroyed, but I hope they will 
soon be rebuilt, and will once more be the 
happy homes of a contented people.” In 
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reply General De la Rey expressed the deep 
pleasure it gave him to see Mr. Chamberlain 
there, remarking that when he had met the 
right honourable gentleman in London he 
had found him “a strong man.” He thought 
Mr. Chamberlain was the one to set things 
right in South Africa, and urged his listeners 
to be loyal to the British Government. At 
Ottoshoop and Lichtenburg the reception of 
the Colonial Secretary by the Boers was 
very friendly, addresses of welcome being 
presented and the Imperial 
loudly cheered. 


At Mafeking 

MAFEKING was reached in safety after the 
long trek, and in addition to the reception of 
British and Boer citizens Mr. Chamberlain 
received many prominent native chiefs, in- 
cluding Khama and Linchwe, who presented 
loyal addresses. An address of welcome 
was also presented by the Town Council, in 
reply to which Mr. Chamberlain eulogised 
General Baden-Powell and the citizens of 
Mafeking for their gallant defence of the 
town. One statement in his speech created 
some comment. Mr. Chamberlain declared : 
*¢ After one of my speeches an old Boer 
said, ‘ Friends, don’t pay too much attention 
to him. He has come to coax us.’ I have 
come neither to coax nor to flatter the Boers, 
but to tell them truths. I have told them 
that although it is advantageous to us to in- 
corporate in such ways an Empire, it is 
much more of advantage to them that they 
should be incorporated with the fabric of the 
Empire.” 


party being 
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(Bradley, photo) 


Mr. Chamberlain’s South African Tour—Guests being presented 


to the right hon. gentleman at a garden-party 


On January 29, the Colonial Secretary 
and his party left Mafeking for Kimberley, 
which was reached late on the 30th. Here a 
torchlight procession, triumphal arches, 
addresses and a reception were included in 
the welcome, and Mr. Chamberlain made 
several speeches in which he praised Mr. 
Rhodes and called him a great Englishman. 
En route to Kimberley a halt was made at 
Vryburg, where in reply to an address from 
the citizens, the Colonial Secretary strongly 
condemned “ mischief-makers.” 


Paardeberg and Bloemfontein 


From Kimberley Mr. Chamberlain trekked 
to Bloemfontein, visiting Paardcberg on the 


way. The people of the Orange 
capital manifested no enthusiasm 
and were almost sullen, the recep- 
tion of the Imperial party there being 
quieter than at any other town visited 
during the tour. A demand for 
amnesty made by a burgher deputa- 
tion was refused, Mr. Chamberlain 
drawing attention to the fact that a 
Dutch minister had refused to re- 
ceive National Scouts in his church. 
Threats of agitation were made by 
De Wet. In reply to other demands 
the Colonial Secretary said that if 
they were desirous of tearing up the 
Vereeniging agreement they could 
do so, and we should then make 
our own laws. During his stay at 
Bloemfontein, however, Mr. Cham- 
berlain made great’ headway in 
winning the confidence and friend- 
ship of the Boers. 


Illness of the King 


SoME alarm was caused on Feb- 
ruary 2 when it became known that, 
owing to asudden indisposition, the 
King had had to abandon his visit 
to the Duke of Devonshire at Chats- 
worth. His Majesty had caught a 
chill while assisting at a _ vwee- 
planting ceremony at Windsor, 
and influenza supervened. ‘The ill- 
ness, however, was not serious, but 
the physicians advised his Majesty 
to keep to his apartments for 
several days, as it would be unwise to run 
any risks. 


The Venezuelan Dispute 


NO satisfactory solution of the Venezuelan 
difficulty has yet been arrived at, despite the 
optimistic - anticipations of last month. 
President Castro had given power to Mr. 
Bowen, the American Minister at Caracas, to 
negotiate with the representatives of Great 
Britain, Germany and Itaiy with regard to 
their claims, and had authorised him to offer 
the Venezuelan Customs receipts as a guar- 
antee of payment, when matters were compli- 
cated by the action of the German gunboat 
Panther. ‘This vessel, on January 17, sought 
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to force an entrance into the Lake of Mara- 
caybo, the narrow channel connecting which 
with the sea is guarded by Fort San Carlos. 
The fortat once fired upon the Panther and 
the latter replied, but had to retire from the 
contest worsted, after an hour’s fighting. 
Four days later the Panther returned accom- 
panied by two other German warships, the 
Gazelle and the Vineta, and again shelled the 
fortress, which suffered severely, but still held 
out. The village of San Carlos, where many 
of the German shells fell owing to bad 
marksmanship, was set on fire and many of 
the inhabitants killed. The next day the 
bombardment of the fort was resumed, but 
successfully resisted, partly owing to the fact 
that on account of the shallowness of the 
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channel the Panther alone, of the three 
German warships, could approach near 
enough to take effective aim. All reports 
agree that the German gunnery was remark- 
ably bad. The Gazelle and the Vineta left 
Maracaybo after the third bombardment and 
the Venezuelan flag still floated above the 
fort. 


Negotiations for a Settlement 


THE action of the 
aroused considerable 


German warships 
indignation in the 
United States, although officially the bom- 
bardment of the fort of San Carlos was re- 


garded as legitimate. It is believed by the 


Americans that the Kaiser seeks to secure a 
port in South America in view of the con- 
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A snapshot of Mr. Chamberlain taken at Volksrust. The figure in the tall hat is Lord Milner and 
on his left walks Mrs. Chamberlain 
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struction of the Panama Canal. Mr. Bowen 
went to Washington to meet the represen- 
tatives of the European Powers, and a 
settlement seemed imminent, when a 
hitch occurred owing to the insistence by 
Mr. Bowen that no preference should be 
given to the allied Powers over those nations 
who have not taken part in the coercive 
measures. This the allies refused to 
agree to, as the Customs receipts would 


not provide sufficient to meet all out- 


dent refused, and there is every prospect 
therefore of the question being submitted 
to the Hague Tribunal, the blockade being 
raised so soon as the protocol is signed in 
Washington. 

That the American Government is some. 
what alarmed at the action of Germany is 
clear from the fact that the United States js 
trying to purchase a number of Chilian war. 
vessels, for which, report says, Germany js 
also bidding. 


President Castro of Venezuela holding a meetiug of his Cabinet at Caracas 


standing claims against Venezuela. Mr. 
Bowen then offered to allow the allies 
to divide 30 per cent. of the Customs 
dues of Puerto Cabello and La Guayra for 
one month, provided they would agree to 
allow other nations, after that period, to 
share equally until all debts were’ settled. 
As an alternative the matter was to be 
submitted to the Hague Tribunal. Irritated 
at the tone adopted by Mr. Bowen in his 
discussions with them, the representatives 
of the Powers applied over his head to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to arbitrate on the disputed 
point of preferential payment; but the Presi- 


The Trial of “ Colonel” Lynch 


At the end of January Mr. Arthur Lynch, 
M.P. for Galway, who during the late wat 
went to South Africa, became a naturalised 
Boer, and fought against the King’s forces, 
was tried for high treason, and _ having 
been found guilty was sentenced to death. 
«* Colonel ” Lynch’s counsel declared that the 
taking up of arms was only a consequent 
obligation of his citizenship. ‘The English 
Naturalisation Act said that any person, 
at any time, in any country, might be 
naturalised. The magnetic power of Boer 
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enthusiasm influenced him, and his consent 
to take up arms and his consequent conduet 
were under the honest belief that he was a 
burgher. ‘The Solicitor-General, however, in 
his address for the Crown, pointed out that 
it was after only five days in the Transvaal 
that “ Colonel” Lynch expressed his willing- 
ness to take up arms against his country,and 
if that were not treason then there was no 
such thing as treason. ‘The prisoner by his 
appeal to Irishmen had attracted recruits to 
fight against our forces. After twenty-six 
minutes’ deliberation the jury arrived at its 
verdict, and before passing sentence of death 
Mr. Justice Wills with the other two Judges, 
the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Channell, all put on black caps. The capital 
sentence was a few days later respited, and 
commuted to penal servitude for life. 


The Religious Census of London 

Tue religious census being taken in 
London by the Daily News continues to 
provide significant figures. In Hammer- 
“smith, with a population of 112,239, there 
were at morning service 7674 persons and 
at evening 7169; whilst at Fulham, with 
135,748 inhabitants, the morning and even- 
ing figures were 8574 and 8051 respectively. 
These two districts show the lowest pro- 
portion of worshippers of any yet. visited by 
the enumerators. Islington, with a popula- 
tion of 328,994, had 30,997 at morning and 
39,944 at evening service. 


Wesleyans at the Royal Aquarium 
Tue Wesleyans have taken over the Royal 
Aquarium, Westminster, on the site of which 
they will soon commence to erect their new 
and magnificent Church-house. On the even- 


ing of February 2 a great mass, meeting of 
the denomination was held in the Aquarium, 
and it is estimated that nearly seven thousand 
persons were present. It wasa strange place 
for such a gathering. The old entertain- 
ment posters and notices had not been 
removed, and in the building, which had 
sheltered some of London’s most sensational 
shows, hymns of praise to God were sung 
with more enthusiasm than any mere theatre- 
going crowd could muster. Mr. R. W. Perks, 
M.P., was in the chair, and those on the 
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“Colonel” Lynch, who has been sentenced to pexal 


servitude for life for high treason 


platform included Canon Fileming,; Dr. 
Guinness Rogers, and Sir John McDougall, 
beside many other distinguished ministers 
and laymen. It was an inspiring meeting, 
and there is no doubt that the acquisition of 
so splendid a site in the very centre of eccle- 
siastical London for their headquarters has 
imparted a newvigour to Wesleyan Methodists 
all over the country. 


Terrible Fire at Colney Hatch 


THE most appalling fire that has occurred 
in this country for many years past broke 
out at Colney Hatch Lunatic Asylum early 
on the morning of January 27, and resulted 
in the loss of fifty-one lives. The cause of 
the fire is unknown, but about 5.30 A.M. 
smoke was noticed by a nurse coming from 
a clothes-room in the temporary premises 
which were built some time ago to accom- 
modate over three hundred women patients. 
A corridor two hundred yards long ran down 
the centre, and the rooms, fifty feet long by 
thirty wide, opened out of this on either side. 
Scarcely had theoutbreak been discovered than 
a strong wind which was blowing at the time 
carried the flames up this corridor, and ina 
few minutes the whole annexe was on fire. 
The buildings were of wood and corrugated 
iron, so that they blazed furiously, and it is 
a marvel that, despite the heroic labours of 
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the nurses and other officers, so many of the 
women were saved. The work of rescue 
was no easy one. ‘The patients fought and 
bit their rescuers, or struggled to remain in 
the burning building to witness what they 
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again beaten the Shereefian army. What 
really happened is doubtful, but the final 
outcome was the total defeat of Bu Hamara 
by the Sultan’s soldiers under the command 
of El Menebhi, who the day before the 
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The ruins at Colney Hatch Asylum after the fire 


considered an entertainment. Over two 
hundred and fifty, however, were rescued, 
and the fire practically burnt itself out. 
The corridor connecting the annexe with 
the main building was pulled down in time 
to save the permanent asylum. ‘The remains 
of the victims were placed in separate coffins 


and buried. in one common grave in the 
Great Northern Cemetery. The whole 
question of fire danger in our lunatic 


asylums is being made a matter for inquiry. 
Morocco 


THE outcome of the rebellion in Morocco 
remained very doubtful during the last days 
of January. On the 23rd it was announced at 
Tangier that the Sultan’s troops had defeated 
the Pretender’s forces, but later the rebels 
were said to be marching on Fez, having 


decisive battle bought over the powerful Beni 
Warien tribe. ‘The Pretender will probably 
be handed over to the Sultan by the Riata 
tribe for a consideration. 


The Revolt from Rome 


A coop deal has been heard of a revolt 
froth Rome on the part of English priests, 
and a letter which was recently sent to the 
Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda, Cardi- 
nal Giotti, by Father O’Halloran, Roman 
Catholic Rector of Ealing, is significant. In 
this epistle the priest impeaches Cardinal 
Vaughan, who, he declares, “ sets aside all 
laws, natural and ecclesiastical, and simply 
considers secular priests as his goods and 
chattels—tied to him by an unconditional 
and blind obedience.” Father O’Halloran 
then asks that the Propaganda should appoint 
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an Apostolic Delegation Court in London to 
inquire into the extraordinary conduct of the 
Cardinal, ‘“‘and thus prevent greater scandal 
and a wider and more lasting schism.” 

The dispute arose through the Cardinal 
forcing the Benedictine monks on Ealing, 
“an already canonically established secular 
parish with its church, presbytery, schools, 
certified teachers, and rector, and in attempt- 
ing to suppress it with a view to plant here 
a huge monastery on its ruins. Cardinal 
Vaughan,” continues the writer, ‘‘ acted u/tra 
vires, and deliberately set up a.schism with 
altar against altar, and Benedictine monk 
sending secular priest to perdition, thereby 
causing the most shocking scandal to the 
English people. ‘The Cardinal and the 
monks do not confine themselves to the 
truth in matters of fact, and they are heretical 
in their teaching.” ‘The priest then has 
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some caustic remarks about the Cardinal’s 
zeal for Catholic schools, as expressed in 
letters to the newspapers, whereas in Ealing 
he and the monks closed the Catholic ele- 
mentary schools. The outcome of the 
dispute will be interesting. Father O’ Hallo- 
ran’s parishioners staunchly support him, but 
there is little doubt that the Vatican will 
uphold Cardinal Vaughan and his monks. 


The Drink Question 

THE new Licensing Act, which came into 
force on January 1, is having a wholesome 
effect in reducing drunkenness ; and although 
it is still possible for those who have been 
placed on the “ Black List” to obtain drink 
by going to public-houses in districts where 
they are unknown, yet a number of these 
have been discovered and: punished. ‘The 
“ Black Lists” are increasing in length, and 
































Part of the Sultan’s army entering one of the gates of the city of Morocco 
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it is difficult for the publicans and their 
servants to retain in their memories the 
descriptions and portraits of all those whom 
it is illegal to serve. But, nevertheless, the 
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A reduced facsimile of the first ‘“‘ black list” issued by 
the police in connection with the new Licensing Act. 
The new Act is the most drastic measure against 
drunkenness ever taken in this country 


sericus consequences likely to result from 


The movement for the reduction of the 
number of licences is also gaining ground 
steadily, and in all parts of the country the 
justices are dealing with the matter in the 


interests of temperance. In many dis- 
tricts the publicans themselves are offer- 
ing voluntarily to arrange for a reduction 
of houses rather than to leave the matter 
to the justices. ‘The result of the move- 
ment is greatly to bring down the value 
of public-houses, which in some cases 
realise twenty times what they are 
actually worth, apart from the drink 
business. Altogether the Temperance 
cause is in a healthy condition at the 
present time. 


Trouble in the Balkans 


TROUBLE is brewing in the Balkans, 
The brutal behaviour of the Turkish 
troops has almost goaded the Mace- 
donians to insurrection, and it is confi- 
dently asserted that there will be a great 
rising against the Ottoman power in the 
spring. Despite the official denials from 
Yildiz Kiosk, there is no doubt that Tur- 
key is mobilising troops on the European 
frontiers, and the seriousness of the 
situation is further indicated by the fact 
that all officers of the Reserve of the 
Russian Army have just been notified 
to hold themselves in readiness to re- 
join their regiments within twenty-four 
hours of the issue of mobilisation orders. 

It is pointed out that the result of the 
present crisis depends almost entirely 
upon the action of the Macedonian 
Revolutionary Society. Should the 
leaders of that body decide upon an 
uprising there is little doubt that large 
numbers of Christians in European 
Turkey, non-combatants as well as com- 
batants, will be massacred by the Turks, 
and the ultimate outcome of the con- 
flagration would be difficult to foresee. 


What part Bulgaria would play in the event 


supplying habitual drunkards with liquor of an uprising in Macedonia is not certain. 


have their effect in making drink-sellers 
more careful than they have ever been 
before. Temperance workers are very active 
in seeing that the provisions of the new 
Act are enforced. 


Obituary 

All our readers will have heard with intense 
regret of the death of Miss Ada Ellen Bayly, 
universally known as “ Edna Lyall,” whose 
































work was specially familiar to the friends of 
the SUNDAY MAGAZINE and Good Words. 
Edna Lyall began writing early in life, but 
it was not until after the publication of 
“Donovan” and “We Two” that she 
became famous, and then her worth was 
highly appreciated. Miss Bayly died on 
February 8. 

M. de Blowitz, the famous Paris corre- 
spondent of the 7imes, passed away only 
three weeks after retiring from the post 
he had filled with such distinction. The 
cause of death was appendicitis complicated 
by diabetes, rendering an operation im- 
possible. Mr. Julian Ralph, the well-known 
journalist, died in New York on January 21. 
He was one of the most brilliant of the war 
correspondents who visited South Africa 
during the conflict there. Other deaths of 
the month include those of Sir George 
Stokes, the great mathematician ; Dr. James 
Sewell, the venerable warden of New College, 
Oxford ; Sir C. Gavan Duffy ; and Louisa, 
Lady Ashburton, the well-known philanthro- 


pist. 





The military choir at the Durbar State service singing ‘‘ Fight the good Fight” through five hundred 
megaphones, The choir was situated so far from the service tent that the conclusion 
of a prayer had to be signalled to it by flags 
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The late M. Blowitz, the famous 
Paris Correspondent of 
“The Times” 
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Leaders of the Churches in 1903 


Dr. Horton 


Dr. R. F. Horton, who this year is 
Chairman of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, is a typical instance 
of the minister whose health breaks down 
through overwork. At Lyndhurst Road 
Church, Hampstead, his ministry has 
extended over twenty-three years, and 
during that time the success achieved has 
been remarkable; but the strain has at last 
told upon Dr. Horton, and unfortunately 
the first two months of his Chairmanship 
of the Union have had to be spent in rest. 
There is little doubt, however, that with 
renewed health the distinguished minister 
will make a mark in the position of honour 
in which the Congregational Church has 
placed him. Dr. Horton’s career has been 
briefly sketched in these pages before, and 
there is therefore no need to tell again the 
story of his life. He is a bachelor, and 
lives at Hampstead in a house surrounded 
by foliage hard by the Heath. In his 
study, which is on the second floor, is a 
cupboard made from the wood of the boat 
in which the minister, as a student, rowed 
at New College, Oxford, whilst one of the 
wall ornaments is the oar he used, bearing 
upon it an inscription setting forth the 
year when the New College boat was at 
the head of the river. Dr. Horton is still 
fond of athletic exercise, and rowing is his 
favourite form of recreation. He is also 
an accomplished swimmer and cyclist. 


The Rev. Marshall Hartley 
THE President of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Conference for 1903 is the Rev. 


Marshall Hartley, who for a number of 
years past has filled the important post of 
Secretary at headquarters. Mr. Hartley 
would have been elected to the Presidency 
last year, had it not been for the journey 
to South Africa, which he had arranged to 
undertake with a view of visiting the 
scattered mission churches of our Colonies. 
He hopes again to visit South Africa when 
time can be found from his numerous and 
pressing duties at home. The Rev. 
Marshall Hartley is keenly interested in 
everything pertaining to Missionary enter- 
prise, and his term. of office as Secretary of 
the Wesleyan Methodist organisation has 
been one of great advance and progress. 


Mr. George White, M.P. 


Mr. GEORGE WuiTrE, M.P., is the third 
layman to occupy the chair of the Baptist 
Union, and his election by an overwhelming 
majority has given general satisfaction. 
Born sixty-three years ago, he started life 
as a clerk in a shoe factory, and so great 
was his desire for education that he used 
to rise very early and before breakfast take 
lessons in literature and mathematics 
from a gentleman who was interested in 
himi. Gradually he got on through sheer 
perseverance and hard work, until now he 
is partner in a firm which employs over a 
thousand men. 

Mr. White is a Sunday School teacher 
of forty-five years’ standing, and in punc- 
tuality and regularity he is a model for all 
who aspire to be successful in this branch 
of Christian service. Nothing is allowed 
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(E. H. Mills, photo, London) 


The Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D. 
(Congregational) 


to interfere with his religious work, which 
Mr. White looks upon as more important 
than all else. On Sunday mornings he 
conducts a men’s Bible class, in which a 
certain amount of time is given up to the 
teaching of writing, and the average attend- 
ance is about.a couple of hundred. Then 
in the afternoon he superintends a big 
Sunday School, and shows by the personal 
interest which he takes in teachers and 
scholars how important he considers the 
work. Mr. White firmly believes that the 
very best talent is needed in the Sunday 
School, and that the teachers should have 
real qualifications for their duties. 

In all movements of religious and social 
reform Mr. White takes his part. He is 
an advocate of Sunday closing, and is one 
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of the keenest temperance workers in the 
whole of the eastern counties. It was he 
who first thought out the idea of a crusade 
for securing a million temperance pledges. 


Dr. Gillespie 


Dr. JOHN GILLESPIE, the Moderator for 
1903 of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, is sixty-seven years of age, and 
has been minister of Mouswald in the 
Synod of Dumfries for thirty-seven years. 
He is an ardent believer in the value of 
education generally and of agricultural 
education in such a district as that in 
which he ministers. Indeed, he is 
spoken of as “ the Agricultural Minister for 
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The Rev. Marshall Hartley 
(Wesleyan Methodist) 
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(Elliott & Fry, photo, London) 


Mr. George White, M.P. 
(Baptist) 


Scotland,” for his knowledge of husbandry 
is profound, being largely derived from his 
father, who was one of the most noted 
farmers of his day. For twenty-two years 
Dr. Gillespie has been a director of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland, and has been for a very long time 
past chairman of the publication committee 
of that Society. He has written several 
works on matters connected with agricul- 
ture, and how far his fame has travelled was 
shown recently when Dr. Gillespie received 
a cablegram from the United States asking 
him to visit Chicago for the purpose of 
judging cattle at the international exhibi- 
tion there. 

The new Moderator firmly believes in 
outdoor recreation, and has always been a 
promoter of manly sports and pastimes. 
He is himself an adept at curling. He is 
also interested in hunting, and holds the 
position of honorary chaplain to the 
Dumfriesshire Hunt. Such _ secular 
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matters as have been referred to, however, 
do not occupy an undue proportion of 
Dr. Gillespie’s time. No more exemplary 
parish minister exists in Scotland, and the 
spiritual needs of Mouswald are well 
looked after. 


Dr. George Robson 
Dr. Howle is being succeeded in the 
Moderatorship of the United Free Church 
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The Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D. 
(Established Church of Scotland) 


by Dr. George Robson, of Perth, an out-and- 
out advocate of foreign missionary enter- 
prise. It is interesting to know that Dr. 
Robson’s father filled the Moderatorship 
in 1861, and one of his brothers occupied 
the same office in 1890. Indeed the new 
moderator comes of a ministerial family. 


























Dr. Robson’s first pastorate was at Inver- 
ness, to which place he was appointed in 
1866, and he remained there until 1895, when 
he proceeded to Perth. His interest in 
foreign missions led the Synod to select 
him for the editorship of the Missionary 
Record in succession to the late Dr. James 
Brown, of Paisley. 
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The Rev. George Robsdn, D.D. 
(United Free Church) 


Dr. S. R. MacPhail 


For more than twenty years Dr. Mac- 
Phail has ministered, well and ably to 
the Canning Street Presbyterian Church, 
Liverpool, and it is somewhat surprising 
that he had not earlier been selected to be 
Moderator of the English Presbyterian 
Synod, an honour that has now been 
conferred on him. 
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The Rev. William Redfern 

THE new President of the United 
Methodist Free Church, the Rev. William 
Redfern, is the best preacher that his 
denomination can boast. Indeed he is 
one of the foremost preachers of the 
country, and his sermons, full of polish and 
learning, have also an evangelical fervour 
which cannot but make them appeal to all 
who hear them. Mr. Redfern was born at 
Codnor, in Derbyshire. He was converted 
at the age of ten, and soon afterwards 
commenced telling out the Gospel in the 
open air. At sixteen years of age he was 
placed on the Connexional plan as a 
preacher. Before he was twelve, Mr. 
Redfern tells us, he had read through 
all Wesley’s sermons. 

The new President entered the ministry 
in 1871. He was one of the Free Metho- 
dist representatives to the Conference of 
Wesleyan churches at Washington in 1891 ; 
and in his address to the delegates he 
made an eloquent appeal for union. 
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The; Rev. S. R MacPhail, D D. 
(Presbyterian Church of England) 
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The Rev. William Redfern 
(United Methodist Free Church) 


The Rev. Thomas Mitchell 


THE Rev. Thomas Mitchell, the new 
President of the Primitive Methodist 
Connexion, is a Yorkshireman, having been 
born at Low Moor, near Bradford, in 1844. 
His early years were spent in this district, 
and at the age of fifteen he was apprenticed 
to a drapery business in Heckmondwike, 
afterwards going into business at Barnsley, 
where he came into close contact with 
Primitive Methodist associations. After 
the change wrought by conversion, Mr. 
Mitchell threw himself with zeal into 
Sunday School work, becoming, a little 
later, a local preacher. His ability in the 
pulpit convinced the officials of the 
Barnsley circuit that he was specially 
fitted for the ministry, and in 1866 he was 
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The Rev. Thomas Mitchell 
(Primitive Methodist) 


accepted as a probationer. But Mr. 
Mitchell determined to better fit himself 
mentally and theologically for the ministry, 
and so for a year he went to Elmfield 
College, York. After several appointments 
Mr. Mitchell became engaged in Con- 
nexional work. During the five years that 
he was Steward of the Publishing House 
and Book Room in Aldersgate Street, 
London, the business increased at the rate 
of £6500 a year, and the profits in the 
last year were half as much again as in 
the first. 


The Rev. J. Dale 

“WE are all very thankful for our 
President, John Dale,” was the eloquent 
testimony of the organ of the denomina- 
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tion when Mr. Dale was elected to the 
Presidency of the Bible Christian Confer- 
ence for 1903. Born fifty-five years ago, 
the President received his training for the 
ministry in Charles Spurgeon’s Pastors’ 
College, and he declares how much he owes 
to the personal influence and wise counsel 
of the great preacher. Some have expressed 
surprise that not being a Baptist he was 
able to gain admittance to that institution, 
but Mr. Dale some time ago explained the 
matter thus: “I had no difficulty what- 
ever. I wrote to Mr. Spurgeon himself, 
telling him whol was and what I wanted, 
and received a reply offering me gratis the 
college tuition.”” Mr. Dale is now at Neath. 


The Rev. M. J. Birks 


THE President for 1903 of the Methodist 
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New Connexion is the Rev. M. J. Birks, 
who has travelled far in carrying out the 
work of his denomination. 

Like many another minister who has 
made his mark Mr. Birks was bred in the 
school of adversity. His father died when 
he was but three, and owing to the dis- 
honesty of his parent’s business partner, 
the family came to know what want meant. 
After spiritual awakening, which came 
during some revival services, the lad 
became a Sunday School teacher, and 
gradually his sphere of religious work 
enlarged until he became a local preacher. 
He was recommended shortly afterwards 
for the ministry, and has held some impor- 
tant pastorates. In 1895 he was sent to the 
Australian Mission of the Connexion, and 
remained in the Antipodes for several years. 














The Rev. John Dale 
(Bible Christian) 





The Rev. M. J. Birks 
(Methodist New Connexion) 
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[Our serial story is the work of a well-known author. 


It is the author’s desire that the 


story shall be judged upon its merits and not by any pre-conceived estimate of former 
work. At the close of the year the writer’s identity will be disclosed. | 


Illustrated by Frances Ewan 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Professor Ambrose Kerley, an enthusiastic 
naturalist, is interested in a young curate, Daniel 
Best, whose mother has made many sacrifices for 
his sake—She is the widow of Miser Thorpe’s 
gamekeeper, willing to efface herself for her son’s 
sake.—He has literary aspirations, and his mother 
finds in his desk a manuscript entitled ‘‘ My Con- 
fession.’’—She concludes that it is his actual experi- 
ence, but finds it to be merely the draft of a story. 
—Edward Thorpe-Arden and his brother George 
Thorpe-Arden had been adopted by their uncle, 
Miser Thorpe, but had quarrelled with him.—A 
letter received by Professer Kerley from Edward 
relates the cause of the quarrel.—George had de- 

-clared he would marry Helen Hawtrey, the penni- 
less orphan of a doctor.—The miser forbade the 
marriage, and threatened to disinherit George.- 
George persists in his determination.—He, however, 
disappears. Edward sides with George, and also 
leaves the miser.— Unknown to his brother he 
too loves Helen.-— He goes on to relate that he 
himself had married and settled down in Australia; 
his wife had died a year after marriage, leaving him 
a little girl —Edward himself is now on his death- 
bed; he commits his little daughter Agnes to the 
care of Ambrose Kerley.—Agnes arrives.—Helen 
Hawtrey also appears on the scene ; has a stormy 
interview with Miser Thorpe, at the end of which 
the miser tells her that her lover, George Thorpe- 
Arden, is dead. 


CHAPTER V 
A CHILD IN THEIR MIDST 


Y her morning excursion Agnes had 
—unconsciously to both guardian 
and ward—established a prece- 
dent. She was to conduct her 

own small affairs unhampered by restric- 
tion. A great sense of relief lightened 
Professor Kerley’s responsibility. He had, 
in the night watches, when vitality and 
enthusiasm were low, had visions of re- 
nunciation, of broken labours, and “ The 
Migration of the Swallows” banished to 
oblivion, while he patiently followed the 


wish of his welcome guest. 
created her own atmosphere. 

The small-featured face was rather 
agitating at the breakfast-table recalling 
as it did another image, but while she 
retained all her childishness she began to 
assume the management of the head of 
the table with a deftness and cleverness 
at which the professor marvelled, till he 
remembered that she had been the only 
lady of her father’s household, and that 
experience of a bachelor’s creature needs 
had been her teacher. 

She quite naturally accepted her place 
as adopted daughter—always with her 
personal reserve—and where the pro- 
fessor appeared to have no choice decided 
for him with a very pretty attention. 
Ambrose Kerley had no apprehension that 
he was being taken possession of: he 
found the situation a most agreeable 
change from the monotony of silent feeding 
and formed the idea that Agnes would 
prefer to amuse herself in her own way; 
she had resource and sense, and had been 
accustomed to roaming. The little diffi- 
culties of her entertainment would be 
no serious hindrance to his work. There 
was a probability of greater happiness 
than any he had yet known. 

The professor beamed upon his com- 
panion and talked at ease with no weary- 
ing effort to talk down to an uncompre- 
hending intelligence. 

He told her as much of the story of her 
great-uncle as he deemed judicious, for 
with diplomacy and skill he estimated 
that in time—in good slow time—when 
the sadness of unloved solitude had 
worked its penance in the despot’s heart 
he might open it to this orphan of his 
blood. But it must be a _ voluntary 
opening: there must be no collision with 
the stern will. 


But she 
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The professor answered without un- 
easiness or suspicion the many questions 
put to him by Agnes as to the direction in 
which Thorpe Towers lay ; there was an 
expression in the bright eyes which he 
had not yet learned to know ; later, when 
he understood every mood of Agnes, he 
recognised that intent dreamy gaze as im- 
plying abstraction and preoccupation in 
thought of her own. 

The attention shown to the professor’s 
opinion, was in part politeness, in part 
curiosity. 

Once out in the open again she was 
a free personality exercising her own 
individual thought. A child of Nature’s 
silence, her environment unfenced plains, 
trackless forest and unclimbed mountain, 
her mind and spirit had roamed where 
her feet had not explored. She was not 
conscious of the unusual when without 
guidance she sought her own way; nor 
of rebellion against existing custom; it 
was a spontaneity of act resultant on a 
freedom of mind which in her child- 
loneliness had put hourly questions to 
herself and answered them. 


Agnes walked along slowly drinking in 
impressions as she went. The luxuriant 
foliage with its marvel of green tints en- 
tranced her ; the gentle breeze that rustled 
the leaves had an influence which she could 
not express ; it was not as though she were 
gaining information but remembering. 
With every twist and turn in the lanes 
came that ecstatic thrill of the traveller 
who after absence returns to native 
scenes. The moving shadow on _ the 
downs —every new view of sky and 
forest and field she was quick to see. 
An inexpressible sweetness was in the 
morning and over the landscape and 
in the loyal child-heart. She had dis- 
covered the secret of that untranslatable 
accent in her father’s voice when he had 
called England “ Home.’ This was her 
father’s home. The perfume, sky, water, 
colour and radiance. She seemed to 
know everything about it as though she 
had lived here in the past. 

Every note of bird caught her ear, 
XXXII—14 
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every flower in the hedge-row her eye ; 
she hindered her own progress by a hun- 
dred self-imposed reasons to loiter, keenly 
alive in a subdued passionate way to the 
joy anc glow of the morning. 

It was 1s though she had her father’s 
hand and walked and talked with him. 
She was absorbed in the spirit of his 
home. 

She was suddenly brought to actuality by 
the appearance on the road of a lady who 
came on quickly under the shadow of the 
oaks whose boughs arched over the narrow 
road, their branches interlacing. In the 
green shade the beautiful face looked 
pale, but Agnes knew it—it was the face 
that had looked from the Mill window. 

In the leafy corridor woman and child 
stopped. As though the noonday air 
had fatigued her the lady panted. She 
was a lovely creature to the child, from 
her dark glossy hair to her dainty feet. 
But it jarred that she intruded into her 
father’s territory, she did not seem 
to belong here. Professor Kerley, the 
Curate, even the trees and the names 
of things fitted, but—— 

Agnes straightened her back, put her 
arms behind it, and marched on. 

A hand upon her shoulder arrested 
her. 

“Surely I know you ?”’ said the lady. 
Her dark eyes searched the uplifted face. 
Recollections, vague passions, half re- 
membrances, contracted the arched brows. 
The hazel eyes meeting hers with question 
were eyes from the past; eyes that had 
sought her, thrilled yet rebuked her. 
Her heart throbbed: all the bitter-sweet 
of the past with its mocking and its 
illusion seemed crowded into this summer 
morning. 

“Surely I know you ?”’ 

‘T am Agnes Arden.” 

Helen strove for composure; for co- 
herent thought. Which Arden ? Which 
brother had so far forgotten her? This 
child was offspring of a chosen wife. 
She suffered strangely. She had thought 
the old miser’s condemnation the bitterest 
moment of her life. Now she knew that 
if Edward Arden had loved another 
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woman and this child was their child, of resistance. It performed what it 

never, let come what may, would she intended. 

forget their day. “You are the daughter of Edward 
The blood had mounted to Agnes’ Arden?” 

brow. Nature has few secrets, the colour es 


The monosyllable shot 
with swift sharpness 
through Helen Haw. 
trey’s heart. She turned 
her head quickly that the 
child of her rival might 
not see evidence of her 
pain. Into the moment 
the keenest pangs of 
jealousy stabbed. What 
sweetness had this child’s 
mother which she had 
not possessed to win the 
adoration and devotion 
for which she herself had 
pined and waited? 
While she had waited he 
had given himself un- 
hesitatingly to another. 
The shock of an hour 
ago, the knowledge of the 
death of the man whose 
promised wife she had 
been blurred and faded be- 
side this vivid realisation. 

“Is he . . . are your 
father and mother ’’—her 
voice sharpened over the 
word ‘“‘ mother ’’—“ living 
at Thorpe ?”’ 

Agnes could not speak 
just then. She was con- 
scious of the unfriendly 
observance of the dark 
eyes; the drawing to- 
gether of the brows. The 
smile on the lady’s lips 
had no sweetness. Also 
Agnes resented the ques- 
tioning. 

“You are a_ typical 
Thorpe,” proceeded Helen, 








Surely I know you, said the lady 


of war was in her cheeks, the glint of ‘“‘ ridiculously so !—yet more like the old 

steel in her eyes. miser of the Towers than your father.” 
Helen ‘Hawtrey dropped her hand. The lash told. 

She had struggled once before this morn- “It isn’t true!” gasped Agnes. “ It’s 


ing—and once long ago with this element hateful of you to say it!” 
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But certainly it was true at that moment 
as true as that eight years can resemble 
eighty Agnes neither looked sweet nor 
tractable; she glared at the scornful 
face, and with an exact reproduction of her 
great-uncle’s gesture of repudiation turned 
to go. 

The dusty black frock caught Helen’s 
attention; it was mourning. Its little 
wearer was plunging on in blind pain and 
indignation, overcome by the prepos- 
terous announcement that she wag like 
the cruel old man who had banished her 
father from his home! Who loomed in 
her imagination a grim shadow of Death, 
and Destruction, of Pain and Separation ! 
All the sorrow which she had sensed she 
vaguely realised him as its sponsor. 

When Helen caught up on her she was 
crying out : 

“No, I am not like him—am I, father ? 
If you weren’t dead, Daddy, you would 
say I am like you, wouldn’t you? I am 
not like old Miser Thorpe, am I ?”’ 

“Tf you weren't dead, Daddy——’” 

Helen Hawtrey stopped in her pursuit. 
The anguish of the child-voice, the desola- 
tion of the solitary child-figure alone on 
the road leading to the home which for 
generations had been the Thorpes’ did 
not appeal to her imagination. 


—What came I for to see, 
What for to hear ?”’ 


The words formed themselves rather than 
she questionéd. Betrayal, hatred, death. 
She was answered, she told herself. She 
would not go back to cause, she saw only 
effect: she had not the simplicity and 
directness of truth, she looked to heights 
and depths through a haze of personal 
illusions, accepting each phase of life and 
emotion as final. The marvellous law 
which connects and blends one experience 
with another in divine continuity as one 
wave rises and falls to another wave, 
she did not comprehend» The fact that 
there is in reality no past, the substance 
which made yesterday reforming in the 
atoms of to-day, was outside her calcula- 
tion. Helen Hawtrey was her own 
divinity. The law, duty, happiness of her 
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own life ; all external resources led back 
to herself. 

It was her own pain that she felt, her 
own desertion. 

She turned back, her slender fingers 
clasped before her, the breeze fluttering 
the plumes of her hat which shaded her 
eyes, looking not at the outward visibie 
signs of the perfect day. The scene was 
the mirror of the man she had loved, it 
must not be glanced at again—the reflec- 
tion of dead hopes was ghastly. 

To-night the lights of London would 
outshine this local sun and the “ warm 
kind world” of humanity embrace her 
again. 

Two hours later she wired from the 
Bournemouth railway-station, 

‘““Meet me five train, Waterloo.” 


Agnes mastered her agitation as she 
walked on; she had hurried, and came 
to a breathless pause when turning from 
the willow-fringed lane she sighted the 
gates of The Towers. 

“ Rusty,” she commented after minute 
observation; ‘‘the hinges are rusty— 
the gate is never opened.” 

The last representative of the Thorpe- 
Ardens stood barred from the Thorpe 
inheritance, an alien from the home. 
where her father’s boyhood had passed. 
In her imagination she saw the two 
playing under the trees. A curious sense 
of banishment assailed her; there had 
sprung up in her an instinct of her right 
which she could not explain but to which 
she responded unconsciously. She did 
not hesitate when the smaller gate re- 
vealed itself, but passed through bent 
on exploration. She carried herself 
neither brazenly nor fearfully, but as 
she felt the soft long grass beneath 
her feet with a swift ecstasy she lay 
down and buried her face in it as 
though she were reposing on a parent 
heart. 

There was no endeavour to establish 
relations with the scene; instinct did 
that: the proud, possessive blood of the 
Thorpes in her veins thrilled with a sen- 
sation of home-coming, of at-one-ment. 
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She was like a duckling for the first time 
in water. 


Without any thought of trespass she 
wandered on under the gnarled and 
twisted branches of the great cedars and 
chestnuts till she reached the open space 
made by the magnificent yew at whose 
trunk the rustic moss-grown seat was. 
She stood in the dark shadow like a 
bright spirit of innocence come to heal 
old wounds, and tie the broken threads 
of the past with hope to the future. 

It was with feelings almost of reverence 
Agnes sighted The Towers standing among 
a wild growth of fern and heather that 
had, unchecked, run up the once sloping 
lawn and plateau to the fringe of the pines. 
The garden was obliterated, the débris of 
many autumns choked the beds where a 
hardy rose, survivor of neglect, bloomed 
here and there in exquisite protest among 
a tangle of weeds. The relic of a van- 
ished family stood amidst the July foliage 
speaking silently of a day before its Ish- 
maelitish owners had been at feud. The 
very breeze sweeping through the grass 
and swaying the branches sighed of 
desolation. 

Irresistibly drawn step by step Agnes 
went nearer, her eyes upon the closed 
windows and massed creepers that partly 
obliterated wall and roof. The dignity 
of age charmed the child fresh from the 
commonplace of the new. 

The hall door was closed but wandering 
round the house Agnes found an open 
French window and not considering her 
act, passed in. The fascination of the 
house was so strong upon her that she 
yielded without fear or intention of in- 
trusion; a will not her own impelled 
her. 

She found herself in rather a narrow 
passage lighted by small windows, the 
ceiling was low and the woodwork black 
and heavy in the semi-darkness. The 
end of the passage opened into the hall. 
Agnes started a little for she found herself 
in company of the Thorpes, or rather 
the pictures of dead and gone Thorpes 
which looked down upon their young 
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kindred with a variety of expressions. 
some haughtily as though resenting this 
intrusion upon their solitude, others 
smiling, it seemed, in welcome of the 
bright palpitating mortal that crossed the 
shadows to them. 

Agnes stood gazing in enchanted inter- 
est. She was in possession of the clue 
to the identity of many of the faces, 
There was the soldier on his horse who 
had fought for King and Country, and 
who gave his life in battle. That modest 
looking man with the intellectual head 
bent over a book was, of course, the poet. 
She had a tremendous respect for them 
all and bowed to the Bishop who looked 
very much impressed by the respect of 
the modern child, and whose eyes seemed 
to follow her as though noting the unusual 
combination of veneration and fearless- 
ness. 

Agnes, as yet, had barely glanced at 
the old carving ; her face had flushed and 
her eyes were bright, she was searching 
in the dimness and mustiness to find the 
picture of John Thorpe. With unerring 
instinct she hit upon it although the face 
on the canvas was much younger than 
the picture of him. painted in her mind. 
His hair was thick, straight and fair, his 
features refined, clear-cut and the ex- 
pression stern. The stiff cravat which he 
wore seemed to emphasise the haughti- 
ness with which he carried his head; a 
cynical smile curled the corners of the 
thin lips. But the eyes, deep set, black, 
and piercing, seemed alive. His grand- 
niece for the first time felt a qualm—the 
black eyes were fixed upon her with 
piercing scrutiny. She caught her breath, 
her habit when startled, and drew a little 
back, holding out her hand with a gesture 
half of appeal, half of defiance. 

So this was the ogre to whom she had 
been likened! Her perplexity showed 
itself in her face; the unamiableness of 
her great-uncle had never been known to 
fail! He had never spoken or acted 
pleasantly to anybody so far as she knew ; 
he took no comfort in any sort of society ! 
The tumult which the strange lady had 
roused within her stirred again. 
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“JT don’t want to be like you!” she 
said with a flash of defiance. The pic- 
tured face seemed scornful in its indescri- 
bable expression of aloofness. Agnes 
stared hard but the masterfulness of that 
face was unconquerable; she turned 
away. 

“You dear!” she exclaimed suddenly, 
in delighted emotion. She had discovered 
a girl-face among the warriors and reverend 
gentlemen. By a subtle transition Agnes 
was all alive. Here was nothing pro- 
found, her heart rose to the spring sweet- 
ness of youth apparently imprisoned 
among these grave ladies and gentlemen. 

“You dear!’’ she repeated. ‘‘ You 
shouldn’t be in a frame—don’t you ever 
wish you could get out of it ?”’ 

Sensations of lightened gloom alleviated 
evil, unexpected good softened the grim- 
ness of the past hour—made tolerable 
even the oppression of kinship with 
Miser Thorpe. 

“Agnes”? was the superscription her 
namesake read on the canvas. 


CHAPTER VI 


**FOR OF SUCH—— 


In the gloom of his study the master of 
The Towers sat alone—always alone 
with pining soul and bitter memory, his 
thought concentrated on the past. The 
present had no interest, the living world 
was not to him. No responding throb of 
pulse beat to its pulse. He had not 
moved consciously with Time since it 
stood still for him with the departure of 
the last Thorpe from his threshold. 

The irons he had forged for others had 
manacled his own feet. 7 

But the unexpected encounter with 
Helen Hawtrey had shaken him. The 
long thin fingers supporting his head, 
trembled. To youth overthrow means 
often but correction of too vain ambition 
or self-glorious complacency, but when 
the defeated has no riatural claim on 
anotheréspring who shall measure his 
despair ? Three-score years and ten if 
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it has not the peace of its second-child- 
hood, what has it ? 

Entrenched in strength John Thorpe 
had erected barriers that cast cold dividing 
shadow. He was chilled through and 
through. 

His white head sank lower. For all 
his obduracy, his need—humanity’s life- 
long need—obtruded itself; the need 
of human love. He had grudged his 
providence to dependent youth and in 
turn youth grudged its support to the 
dependence of his age. 

“Agnes !”’ 

It was a cry; his heart yearned back 
to its one tenderness. Yet in his jealousy 
he had wounded even her and exacted 
from her sons a double measure of sub- 
mission in payment of her. defalcation. 
But the Thorpe spirit that had ever 
fought and died easier than surrender 
had refused capitulation. 

Was Edward lost also ? Was he him- 
self the last of his race, unknit to any of 
his kind, without reasonable hope that 
any creature would make claim upon 
him or his heritage ? Youth with its 
light demands, even the wreckage of its 
wasteful hands, had brought good too! 

He moaned as he rose stiffly, and leaned 
tremblingly on his stick, groping his way 
as one half-blind to the hall where was 
his only company—the picture faces of 
the dead. 

With his chin down upon his chest He 
slowly lifted his eyes. His lean hand 
clutched his stick convulsively ; the fixed 
gaze intensified, deepened, brightened, 
not moving from the apparition which 
they saw—a child with ruddy hair standing 
in a shaft of sunlight where it pierced 
the gloom! Agnes! His _ child-sister 
Agnes looking up at her own pictured 
face. His dazed brain reeled ; his heart 
bounded with unspeakable joy; speech 
had gone from him ; he shook like a man 
with palsy. It was inexplicable this 
miracle! his sister had not returned to 
him a condemnatory woman but the 
child whose life had been his joy: His 
great yearning had brought her with re- 
conciliation, and pardon, 
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Agnes! His child-sister Agnes looking up at her own pictured face 


Her round slender throat lifted, her 
gold head poised, her eyes alight, Agnes 
was absorbed. This pictured girl had 


lived in this old house so long ago! A 
slight noise like a sigh or a sob startled 
her, she turned sharply round. A quick 
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catching of the breath then she stood with 
clasped hands, a petrified image of her- 
self, gazing with wide-eyed terror upon 
the grey bent figure of Miser Thorpe. 
For a long moment neither spoke, a 
battery of electric thrills was shocking 
the blood back from Agnes’ heart, it 
tingled in her cheeks, her eyes lost their 
fear, awe taking its place; a gradual 
uplifting of the head denoted that this 
representative of the Present was arming 
to encounter with the Past. 

An involuntary movement of the 
withered hand towards her met with no 
response. The look of exultation had 
fled from the old man’s face leaving it by 
comparison greyer and more lifeless than 
before, like a lamp in which the flame has 
been suddenly extinguished. The deli- 
rium had passed from his brain and with 
itits phantasy ; the old habit of reticence 
and command was re-asserting itself. 
But with the vanished dream he did not 
tremble less. 

“Who are you ?”’ 

The half-whisper was eerie in that 
shadowed place of dust and cobwebs and 
mementoes of days long since lived. 
Agnes vibrating to something that she 
felt but could not comprehend sent the 
directness of her challenge across the 
dividing dimness. 

“Sir, I am Agnes Thorpe-Arden !” 

Her hands unclasped, there was no 
supplication in her tone—there was un- 
consciously a note of pride. Her gathered 
impressions of the day, the awakening of 
hereditary instincts, all the subtle cor- 
respondences between the inward invisible 
and the outward visible were at play. 

She claimed her right of blood and 
home. 

John Thorpe crossed the shadows to 
the sun-shaft where she stood. A mo- 
ment ago he had hugged a delusion to his 
heart—welcomed a phantom! And here, 
spite of defeated hope, spite of mocking 
fate, spite of grim despair, discord, and 
all negations of the past—here stood a 
child of his house; looking at him with 
knitted brows, but claiming kin. Every 
lineament testified it. The very pride 
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which had divided him from his people 
he clutched at now as testimony that in 
nature and in fact he had still a link 
with life. vn 

He bowed in courteous greeting. 

“You are welcome; the home of-the 
Thorpe’s is your home,” he said with an 
intense subdued eagerness. He knew 
whose daughter she was, Edward Arden 
looked at him out of her eyes. He peered 
into them as though to gain some assur- 
ance of response. He did not question 
the right of the child, as he had questioned 
an earlier trespasser. She was a Thorpe ; 
they were in natural company, in their 
rightful dwelling. In this singular meeting 
there was no‘interchange of apology. 

“This is not my home,” answered the 
sweet-low voice, so familiar in its accents 
that they thrilled the dull nerves of the 
hearer. “It was my father’s home, but 
he went away, he would not live here. I 
do not know why he would not live here. 
It must have been because he was not 
happy. Now that he is dead he has given 
me to Professor Kerley to be his child ; 
and Mis home is my home.” 

There was a silence in which the la- 
boured breathing of the old man was 
heard. 

“Professor Kerley ... his child... 
his home ? And your mother ?”’ 

A new fear assailed Miser Thorpe—was 
this the meaning of Helen’s appear- 
ance ?—had Edward married her; given 
her the right after all to bear his 
name ? Was that the meaning of her 
intrusion ? 

His eyes glowed with their ancient 
hate. He tapped the oak impatiently 
with his stick. “And your mother ?” 


he reiterated. 


Agnes lifted her soft eyes to the gaze 
bent upon her, and shook her head. 

“Father said it was hard for mother 
to go to another world and leave him and 
me in this—for of course she’d want to 
take care of her baby!” 

An indescribable softening of the parch- 
ment face—then John Thorpe asked, 

‘““Do. you remember her name ?” 

‘““Mary Manners. My name is Agnes 
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Mary. My father called me after his 
mother and mine.” 

‘“ And father and mother both died in 
Australia? You are the last of my 
people, Agnes Mary! Did Edward—did 
your father forbid you my house—and 
me ?” 

Agnes flushed. 

“T am here!’ she answered simply, 
but in such manner that he understood. 
“I beg your pardon !”’ he answered. 

Agnes looked at him for a long time. 
His eyes were on the floor, his head down ; 
he must have forgotten her, he stood 
so still. He was a very sad - looking 
old gentleman and looked ill although 
so beautifully clean. Now that she had 
seen him she was not frightened of him at 
all. He was not at all like her idea of 
a miser, who was a very dirty old man in 
rags, who rarely ate, and stored up his 
gold while he starved. Certainly he 
looked remarkably thin, and his establish- 
ment betokened great neglect. But—— 

He looked at her so suddenly that he 
surprised a question. 

‘Where do you keep your treasure, 
sar?” 

Then she was embarrassed by her own 
boldness ; her face flushed although she 
kept her sedate demeanour. But her 
palpitating heart had no cause for alarm. 
The strange old man, designated the 
Miser, showed no resentment if indeed he 
understood the allusion. Other thought 
was at work with him, other meaning. 

“My treasure ? Where the moth and 
rust doth corrupt. Child Agnes, have they 
taught you to fear me ?” 

She moved a step nearer. 

“I do not fear you. I have not been 
taught anything about you at all. Of 
course I knew that you did not love my 
father, or he would not have gone away 
And if he had not ... perhaps... 
she strangled the sob in her throat, and 
held out two protestiong hands, ‘‘ perhaps 
he would not have died! There was a 
man when he was buried who said God 
took him. It isn’t true. God wouldn't 
do it! He never, never, would!” 

The passionate human protest rang 
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strangely in that lifeless place. The 
pictured Thorpes looked down in sinister 
silence. Had they spoken they could 
tell of many such protests of love against 
inexorable pain. This small, last mortal 
of their race would not accept the creed 
that God willed evil. 

What emotion she stirred in the dying 
heart of the old man she did not know. 
The fresh breeze and flowing sap of 
Spring hustling the stagnation of Winter, 
youth demonstrating to age that the 
close of individual life is not the end of 
life, is an old story. For the first time 
in his history John Thorpe accepted the 
truth. And eagerly. He had _ stood 
so long among withered and fallen leaves 
with his heart seared. 

A pale reflex of the child’s emotion 
trembled on his features. But almost 
as quickly as Agnes had lost she regained 
control. 

‘Before my father... died,’ she 
resumed in her natural old-fashioned 
quiet way, ‘‘ he bade me if I ever saw you, 
Sir, to say to you that perhaps he was 
wrong, and that if so he was sorry.” 

Agnes was not prepared for the effect 
of her message, the dead face became 
intensely alive. He bent over her as 
though he were devouring her expression, 
reading every feature to gain more mean- 
ing if possible, to her words. Then he 
abruptly turned away, and in an agitated 
manner walked the length of the hall. 
In the shadow he turned. 

‘He bade you come to me and say 
that? You came with your father’s 
message ?”’ 

She shook her head, sure as she did fs0 
that the contradiction was unwelcome. 

‘No, great-uncle, he said if we ever 
met.” 

Again the bowed figure passed into 
the shadows; the sunbeams had short- 
ened and drawn from the child. A 
sense of chill and the physical depression 
of hunger assailed her. This was the 
home of her fathers and yet she was 
aware she might not eat within these 
walls; wrong unrequited, the burden ol 
sin unatoned oppressed her. She watched 
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John Thorpe anxiously. He lifted his 
transparent hand and pushed his long 
white hair off his forehead as though its 
weight were heavy, and came back to 
Agnes; all glow of the transient warm- 
ness had vanished. 

“Agnes Arden,” he said, yet he looked 
not at the child but at the pictured girl 
above her ; “* Edward was right.”’ Then his 
eyes in their downward droop encoun- 
tered the wondering living face. 

“It was just; I was to blame. Go now 
child to the home, and to the man your 
father loved. Go quickly.” 

He turned, without another word, and 
left the hall. 

Agnes heard a door shut; she was 
alone again on the inhospitable side of it. 
A little shiver of disappointment ran 
down her back. 

“ He didn’t even touch me, or say good- 
bye!’’ she thought. Well, it was evi- 
dently his habit to send everybody away. 
But unlike her predecessors she had a 
strange reluctance to go. The sound of 
the closed door made her vaguely con- 
scious of the uncared-for loneliness behind 
it. She thought, herself, it would be 
more comfortable to have people around, 
and the lamps lighted and dooors and 
windows open. But of course robbers 
would get in then and steal the treasure. 
As it was the moth and the rust was cor- 
rupting it! Better to have people and 
clusters of lights in the shadowy corners 
and on the stairs! The old clock like 
that other old clock her father had read 
about ticked sombrely from the echoing 
gloom, 

Never, for ever 
Forever, never.» 

Outside the light was several hours 
earlier, but the slanting sunbeams were 
athwart the tree-tops, and shadow lay 
deep under the trees. The breeze had 
dropped to a sigh which ran through the 
rank grass and leaves, like the long low 
S-wis-h-h of the waves on the shore, and 
and scarcely audible 0-0-00-s of a suffering 
Spirit. 

With her hands behind her Agnes 
walked backward, her eyes on the receding 
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Towers. She had a confused feeling that 
the old house frowned on her, and that 
the Miser was terribly wrong in his irre- 
concilable attitude towards a world that 
had as much to give as it had to take; 
and what with mental depression and 
physical exhaustion when she came to 
the seat under the yew, she curled her- 
self up and cried quietly and suffered 
vicariously for the trouble of the Thorpes 
and believed if she had made the world 
things would have worked much more har- 
moniously ; for one thing there would 
have been no use in any language and no 
meaning for the words “ Good-bye.”’ 

But her philosophy that things wouldn't 
alter because of us, coming to her aid, she 
fitted herself to the occasion and made 
for the gate. Outside, she paused again, 
her soft cheek to the iron bars, as though 
she were nestling and cherishing the lonely 
old man who had bade her go, feeling 
his need for a tenderness he had not 
known. The mystery ot his bereavement 
shadowed her. 


‘Why! Bless my heart it 7s you!”’ 

Her head came out of the bars. She 
faced about to meet the mild eyes of the 
professor blinking benignly behind his 
glasses. He looked warm and dusty; 
the bottoms of his trousers were turned 
up as though he had been on _ the 
tramp. 

‘“ You were looking for me,” affirmed 
Agnes. It was obvious. 

‘Remarkable ; very remarkable,” mur- 
mured the professor. ‘‘ Yet one would 
fish for a fish 7m the water and not upa 
tree. And I have searched everywhere 
but here! Extraordinary !”’ 

‘You mean finding me with my head 
through the gate of Thorpe Towers ?” 
‘A fish half in, half out the water.” 

He chuckled. It was within the range 
of possibility that he might mature a plan 
to bring Ned’s hope to pass. 

‘I’ve been all in,’ was the astounding 
declaration. ‘‘I’ve been to see my great- 
uncle. I met a lady who said | am like 
him—and I went to see!” 

“You—I beg your pardon—? You 
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have introduced yourself—I understand 
introducedj:yourself to Miser Thorpe ? ” 
-jAgnes nodded. Her mood was not 
communicative. 

‘““T am so hungry,” she said plaintively. 

“T’'ll tell you a secret,’’ answered Am- 
brose Kerley, quick to note the signs of 
weariness and trouble in the young face, the 
sensitive reluctance to probe into an un- 
unwilling confidence guiding him. 

“ There is duck for dinner, and ‘ afters’ 
as my housekeeper calls them. Also 
‘ befores,’ but of what nature I cannot 
with confidence assert. But I could take 
my oath to duck and green peas. If we 
set off briskly we shall arrive before it 
is served, and still have a margin in which 
to get rid of the dust.” 


That was a very silent walk back to 
Mill Willow. Agnes of her own accord 
clung to the professor’s arm. It was 
an involuntary act, an impulse more 
reminiscent, Ambrose Kerley thought, 
than conscious. But that in a moment 
of weariness she had associated him with 
her father, clung to him for support, was 
a phase. He forgot that she had driven 
him to a frenzy by her long absence, dis- 
organised his day, and devastated the 
order of his household, that he had forded 
streams and crushed through forest in 
search of her. He laid his hand very 
gently on the little hand clinging to his 
arm. He stood as yet on an insecure 
vantage-point—that of appointed guardian 
—he was not in possession. That the 
child had passed through a critical moment 
he guessed—none who knew John Thorpe 
and the bitter history of the division of 
his house could fail to know that. But 
here the exactions and restrictions of 
guardianship must not be too rigidly 
enforced, lest revolt and not confidence 
result. No more burning of boats, and 
destroying of bridges. The child left to 
his care must remain simple and spon- 
taneous, her frankness must not be taught 
to shrink and fear or her truth cheapened 
by prying impertinence. 

Yet his desire to know where he and the 
child stood was almost irrepressible. The 
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precipitation of matters found him up- 
prepared. 


He was greatly touched when Agnes, 
to match the courtesy of his black coat 
came to dinner in a white frock. The 
professor didnot understand ladies’ clothes, 
but the transparent softness of the sheeny 
garment pleased him and enhanced the 
beauty of the child; took something 
from the sad sedateness which the black 
frock emphasised. 

Something sprang into life in his heart 
—an unmanageable dread that he might 
be called upon to relinquish this gift so 
lately bestowed. The child’s defence- 
lessness had appealed to man’s highest 
chivalry, the protective instinct of father- 
hood. 


The weariness and woe of the little 
face roused him to valiant exertion; he 
surmounted the obstacles of habitual 
reserve and strained for a goal. He 
reached it when Agnes laughed. The 
colour came back to her cheeks as she 
ate. But for the life of him he couldn't 
help thinking of the little story she had 
told him last night how because she had 
not wanted to come to him she had tried 
to lose herself on the tussock plain—had 
she tried to lose herself again to-day? 
This morning he had been somewhat 
relieved that she made no claim. But 
between sunrise and sunset he had realised 
her dearness—and the possible claim of 
Miser Thorpe. 

He joined Agnes very soon. She was 
curled up in the big leather chair by the 
window, her chin resting on her hand, 
looking out at the soft radiance of the 
starlit sky. She did not turn her head 
as he entered—in her abstraction the 
professor thought she did not .notice ; he 
went quietly over to his microscope. _ 

“TI suppose,” said Agnes presently, “ it 
takes years and years to be clever ?”’ 

Ambrose Kerley’s head was uplifted 
instantly. He turned and saw the big 
eyes fixed upon him. ; 

There is a dignity of intellect that 1s 
recognised by its simplicity. 
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“Would you tell me what you under- 
stand by ‘clever’ ?” 

“To know one hard thing well.” 

This could not be discussed sitting 
down. The professor rose. 

“To know one hard thing well, little 
Agnes, is to know distinction, sometimes 
martyrdom. Christ on the cross gave life 
to demonstrate one truth—love. Am- 
bition, power, fame—for one of these 
attributes men have lived and died. But 
harder than to attain is to forego. I beg 
your pardon, little Agnes ; before your ad- 
vent I had formed this bad habit of talking 
to myself. It is clever to know one thing 
well, whether to love, or work, or wait. 
To command one of the forces that go to 
make life is power; power, little girl. 
Even to know when and why the swallows 
leave England and where they go and 
what they do, and why they return may 
take a lifetime of one man’s research. 
Yes, dearie, it is always clever—it is 
sometimes genius to know one _ hard 
thing well.” 

“It doesn’t matter when you know it 
how hard it was!”’ she answered. 

“No. When the full-eared grain is 
garnered, what man thinks of the plough ? 
But what is this hard thing you have 
chosen to do ?”’ 

“When I am grown up, and am quite 
clever, I shall find out what makes Miser 
Thorpe so unhappy and then 

“And what then, dearie ?” 

“T will try to make him happy. For 
I was not afraid. He said my father 
was right, and he was to blame and I was 
to go to the home and to the man my 
father had loved, and to go quickly. And 
then he went in and shut the door. - And 
then I was very miserable. Then you 
were there.”’ 

She began then in rapid speech and 
told him all the happenings of the 
day : coherently as a history. It was all 
real, each successive incident lived. The 
problem to Ambrose Kerley was how he 
could have existed through a separate 
experience of the day. His heart fell 
to zero. And when the child had left 
him and was asleep, for the first time in 
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his experience he was indifferent when 
the swallows took their flight. All his 
care was that a little alien might nest in 
his home. 

He took down from his shelves a book 
in a worn binding and read: 


“The child must discover in us no 
passion, no weakness of which he can 
make use ; he must feel himself powerless 
to deceive or to trouble us; then he 
will recognise in us his natural superiors, 
and he will attach a special value to our 
kindness, because he will respect it. The 
child who can rouse in us anger, or im- 
patience, or excitement, feels himself 
stronger than we, and a child only respects 
strength. . . . This is why the first prin- 
ciple of education is: train yourself; and 
the first rule to follow if you wish to 
possess yourself of a child’s will is : master 
your own.” 


Master his own will? It was to be 
dishonest. To defraud if he might the 
misanthrope whom little Agnes had de- 
clared herself willing to make happy. 
‘‘ The child sees what we are behind what 
we wish to be.” 


Ambrose Kerley in simple honesty 
wrote Miser Thorpe the facts as he had 
them up to date, suppressing only the 
private passage between himself and 
Agnes. He left it with John Thorpe to 
decide whether he would or would not 
cultivate a nearer intercourse with his 
ward: establish more intimate relations. 

The parrot woke up and laughed de- 
risively. 

“ Tdiot !”’ 

“Yes, yes, we shall see, we shall see!” 

But neither owl nor ape, neither dove 
nor serpent had any suggestion to make 
but stared with unblinking eyes at the 
unusual sight of Ambrose Kerley sitting 
idle in his chair. 

Twenty-four hours only had passed 
since Agnes had come to him—what 
difference could it make if she were taken 
from his life? What difference? The 
difference of leisured calm to the dis- 
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turbance of a personality to whom and 
about whom all our thought is drawn, 
for whom and because of whom we can 
fulfil our destined end to love and sacri- 
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The stillness of the summer night 
became almost intolerable to the pro- 


fessor—a sick fear was at his heart that 
he would be thrust back upon himself. 





He knelt ard in almost humility’pressed his ips to the ou.stretched hand 


fice. We need love, but more we yearn 
for bestowal. To be the providence, the 
happiness, the renewal of another life is 
to touch the garment of the divine. 


and his commonplace existence. His 
half-finished book was forgotten. How 
much freshness the young life had brought 
to his dull routine! And if the old man 
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at The Towers claimed the child what 
would be her destiny ? Would he crush 
her fearlessness as he had crushed others ? 
trample upon her heart until it was 
benumbed ? 

He rose at last in a sort of panic; his 
thought shrank from any rough touch 
falling on the truth of her spontaneity. 
He had become eagerly ready to be the 
child’s providence. 

He passed his own door as he went up- 
stairs and listened at the door of Agnes’ 
room. All was so still that his heart 
throbbed. Suppose she was not there ? 

He shaded the lamp with his hand and 
noiselessly entered the room. Yes, she 
was there, softly and profoundly sleeping, 
her face flushed among her tumbled hair. 
The expression of perplexity which marred 
her features when awake and hurt the 
man with its hint of sorrow and question 
had left it in sleep; her lips were parted 
with a smile as though her dream had 
given her what reality withheld; one 
cheek rested on her hand, the other was 
held out as though in mute appeal. 

The face of Ambrose Kerley twitched. 
He set the lamp upon a table and stood 
with folded arms looking on the sleeping 
child. Tumultuous emotion crowded on 


(To be continued.) 
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his heart. The soft breathing, the aban- 
donment of the child, the sweet trustful 
smile touched that holy of holies in a 
man’s heart—its fatherhood. His eyes 
grew soft, his broad chest heaved—he 
realised in that moment what he had 
missed. Love—that was life’s first 
essential. Knowledge was darkness with- 
out love’s light ; greatness trailed off into 
nothingness. He knew now what he had 
wanted all his life—he had never had 
any one to take care of. Nature had 
not made him for fame but had ’given 
him a large protective instinct, the tem- 
perament that makes a good husband 
and father. 

The idea forced suddenly upon him 
attracted him and held him; his lips 
trembled with the new thought con- 
cerning himself. He understood now 
why he had wanted a sharer in his_pur- 
sults. 

If this child were given him—? The 
possibility was too large. He knelt and 
in almost humility pressed his lips to the 
outstretched hand. The hand lifted and 
rested on the professor's neck. Agnes 
laughed softly in her sleep and with one 
unconscious word made a life-long claim, 


“Father ! ”’ 
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[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive from clergymen, ministers, and 
others, brief accounts of any interesting Christian, charitable, or philanthropic work 
which they may be assisting to carry on. Short anecdotes of recent occurrences in 
connection with the efforts of the workers are particularly acceptable. Whenever 
possible the contributions will be published; but it must be understood that re- 
muneration is not offered for this material. This department has been organised 
with a view of giving the hundreds of Christian workers throughout the country who 
are unknown beyond their own immediate neighbourhood, an opportunity of telling 
what they are doing; and it is hoped that many by reading these notes will get 
ideas to help them from the recorded efforts of others. We shall be glad to receive 








copies of any local church or parish magazines.] 


The Church Creche 

AMERICA is the land of novel develop- 
ments in Church work, and many of the 
innovations are not to be commended. 
But the growing tendency to provide a 
créche attached to the church is certainly 
worthy of imitation, and we believe it has 
already been tried in this country. Many 
women remain away from a place of 
worship because they do not care to take 
a baby in case the child should cry and 
disturb the congregation, and they are 
quite unable to go without the child, as 
they have no one to look afterit. It is to 
meet such cases that the créche is estab- 
lished in connection with the church. 
Willing lady helpers take the children 
from the mothers as they go into the 
service, and the little ones are looked after 
in a special nursery, where they receive 
every kindness and attention. The 
system seems to work well in Chicago 
and other cities of the United States. 


Mission “Share Certificates” 

A NEW idea for raising funds to meet 
the pressing needs of the time in con- 
nection with missionary work has just 
been devised by the Baptist South 


African Colonial Missionary Society, and 


is likely to have good results. Its design 
is to interest young people in the work 
of the Society and to make them feel 
that they have a personal part therein. 
To this end, instead of issuing collecting 
boxes and cards of the ordinary stereotyped 
kind, the officials of the Society have pre- 
pared books of what they call “ share 
certificates.” Reduced facsimiles of the 
back and front of a certificate are repro- 
duced here, so that our readers may see 
what the forms are like. Each book 
represents one guinea, and contains four- 
teen certificates for shilling ‘‘ shares” 
and fourteen for sixpenny “ shares,” and 
young people are asked each to take a 
book and induce their friends and ac- 
quaintances to subscribe for the “ shares.” 
Those unable to pay a shilling or sixpence 
down are not debarred from obtaining 
certificates, as squares are marked on each 
for penny subscriptions, and a certificate 
may be subscribed for in instalments. 
It is hoped and believed that by this novel 
scheme a large sum will be raised in small 
amounts that hitherto have not found 
their way into the Society’s treasury. 
None are too poor to give a penny now 
and again, and there is little doubt that 
among the boys and girls the “ share 
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certificate” idea will become popular. A 
new interest will be aroused in juvenile 
circles when the children feel that after 
giving their copper they have a real per- 
sonal interest in the Society, witnessed 
to by the fact that they hold a share cer- 
tificate. A first appeal -is being made 
through these books of forms for a thou- 
sand guineas, principally to secure sites 
in South Africa for Baptist churches 
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Reduced facsimiles of the two sides of a shilling “ 


while land is cheap. The denomination 
at present possesses only about thirty 
churches in the whole of South Africa; 
but it is felt that with the development 
of the country just commencing there 
will be a need for many more places of 
worship, so that a big forward movement 
by the local Baptist body, supported by 
the Missionary Society at home, is to be 


Missionary Aid Society 
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Free Meals for the Destitute 

Wuat would thousands of the destitute 
men and women of our great cities do 
were it not for the social wing of the 
Salvation Army ? Particularly is’it diffi- 
cult to answer this question at a time of 
unusual distress like the present. Every 
night hundreds who can scrape together 
a few coppers for a night’s lodging and a 
meal are lodged in the shelters, whilst at 
the depot in Stanhope Street, Drury 
Lane, hundreds more are supplied with 
a free meal in the small hours of the 
morning. There is no limit placed upon 
the number who may participate. The 
women are served inside the'shelter, while 
the men wait in a long line, on the pave- 
ment and take their gifts of food one by 
one, passing to a number of coke fires 
placed in the street, where they warm 
themselves while they eat. ,The sight is 
a pathetic one that must bring sorrow to 
the heart of any who witness it. 
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Gasworks Missionaries 


THe London City Mission has _ three 
missionaries who devote their time and 
attention exclusively to gasworkers. —Alto- 


gether they reach about eighteen thousand 
men, and a considerable number have been 
won by the Gospel preached or spoken in 
their factories. Gasworkers as a class are 
often difficult to impress, and of 
necessity the missionaries have to be men 
of tact and resource, skilful in the use of 
the Word of God, and with an ever cheerful 
disposition. ‘The workers are approached 
in various ways and at different times, but 
perhaps the most interesting gatherings are 
in the stokers’ lobbies during meals. A 
question asked by one of the men will often 
start a discussion and afford the missionary 
an opportunity of producing his Bible and 
giving a helpful reading therefrom. Gather- 
ings are held, too, in the yards in dry weather, 
and it is no uncommon sight to see the 
missionary and men seated on a heap of 
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(R. Shield, photographer, London) 


A wonderful flashlight photograph taken at 2.45 a.m. outside the Salvation Army shelter in Stanhope 


Street, London, where free meals are served out to destitute men and women 





















coke having a friendly talk or spending 
half an hour in reading the Scriptures to- 
gether. 

At the gasworks in the South of London, 
throughout the winter, an evening service is 
held once a week and is well attended. The 
missionary takes a portable harmonium with 
him and sometimes the magic lantern is 
brought into use. The men are deeply 
interested and like to choose their own 
hymns. 


Church and Dress 

Ir is pretty generally recognised by 
clergymen and ministers that the reason 
why many poor people fail to attend a 
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difficulty and induce his poor parish- 
ioners to attend church, the Rev. C. J. 
Parker, Vicar of Clerkenwell, has devised 
an admirable plan. He recently arranged 
to hold lantern services on Thursday 
evenings during the winter months, 
the principal object being to attract 
people who, on account of their clothes, 
would not feel quite comfortable in a full 
light. They are thus able to enter the 
church and proceed to their seats un- 
seen. A second object of the Vicar in 
arranging these lantern services is to 
concentrate attention by doing away with 
the difficulty of finding places in the 
Prayer Book—a real difficulty with many 

















A City missionary reading to gasworkers at the foot of a great heap of coke 


place of worship is that they do not care 
to be seen in church dressed in shabby 
clothes. The folly of neglecting their 
souls’ welfare for so comparatively trifling 
a reason has been pointed out to them 
over and over again, but to no purpose: 
and it must be owned that the fault lies 
in very many cases with the attitude of 
the better-class worshippers, who fre- 
quently are not above staring at a poorly 


dressed man or woman. To get over the 
XXXII—15 


—and by enlisting the eye as well as the 
ear as a channel of intelligent under- 
standing. 

A circle of light.on the screen with a 
diameter of fifteen feet is quite suffi- 
cient, the Vicar declares, to ensure 
reverent and orderly behaviour. Mr. 
Parker finds that in his parish, with twenty 
thousand of the poorest and least edu- 
cated, what is wanted is aggressive work 
of a purely missionary character. and, 























































(Lombardi, photo, London) 


The Rev. C. J. Parker, the energetic 
Vicar of Clerkenwell 


happily, he is not contented with attrac- 
{ng to church on Sundays the more intelli- 
gent and better-off people by a beautiful 
and elaborate service. 

In the summer he does much open-air 
work, and ‘n many cases it has been suc- 
cessful in attracting people to the church, 
but this being; impossible in the winter, 
the lantern services have been inaugurated 
to‘serve the same purpose. 

._ Mr. Parker preaches very simple Gospel 
sermons, and his hope is that many may 
be brought to think earnestly and seriously 
of a subject which has never before com- 
mended itself to them as one of real impor- 
tance. All Mr. Parker’s ministry of 
twenty years has been amongst the very 
poor, and his experience is that much may 
be done by one who understands them 
and has the perception to see how very 
much good there is in them, and to what 
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great lengths it may be developed with a 
little sympathy and help. 

If any justification is needed for the 
adoption of unconventional means, Mr, 
Parker finds it in the fact that the lease 
of his Sunday-schools has expired and 
cannot be renewed, so that he is left with- 
out a single room, except the church and 
church vestry, in which to carry on his 
work. There are about 550 Sunday- 
school children, and these Mr. Parker 
has to accommodate in the gallery of the 
church. It is evident therefore that such 
a state of things leaves but little scope 
for the exercise of energy in the ordinary 
ways. Whatever the Vicar does must be 
done in the streets, in the homes of his 
people, or in the parish church. 

Recently Mr. Parker distributed among 
his parishioners three thousand brackets, 
made of stout card, bearing the church 
notices, with texts, illustrations, &c. The 
novelty of the gift and the interest which 
it showed the Vicar took in his people 
commended the bracket to the recipients. 
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A greatly reduced photograph of the novel 
church notice cards issued by the Vicar 
of Clerkenwell. These are in the 
form of wall brackets 














Old Waterbeach Chapel the scene of Charles Spurgeon’s first pastorate 





The Life of Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


By Charles Ray 


This new biography of Charles Haddon Spurgeon is an authoritative study of the great 


preacher’s life and work. 


The co-operation of Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster, who are the 


repositories of practically all existing Spurgeon literature, has been secured by the Sunpay 
MaGazinE, and their vast stores of material, including unpublished letters, etc., have been 


placed in the hands of the writer. 


Further, a large collection of unpublished photographs of 


Mr. Spurgeon and of people and places connected with his life has been made, and these photo- 
graphs duly appear as illustrations to this biography. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE FIRST PASTORATE AT WATERBEACH 
HARLES SPURGEON was now 


seventeen years of age, and his 

remarkable gifts made him the 

most acceptable of all the young 
men sent out by the Cambridge Lay 
Preachers’ Association into the villages 
surrounding the University town. Never 
a Sunday passed but what he was preach- 
ing somewhere, and in the autumn of 1851 
he paid his first visit to Waterbeach, 
afterwards memorable as being the scene of 
his maiden pastorate. The village boasted 





a chapel, a curious little structure with 
a thatched roof, that had once been a 
dovecote, and was purchased by the 
local Baptists for a hundred pounds. It 
had a bricked floor, below the level of 
the road, and the pews were of the old- 
fashioned high-backed kind, whilst on 
the fronts of the galleries and on the 
square posts supporting them were fixed 
hooks for the garments of the worshippers. 
In front of the pulpit, a lofty structure 
of the ‘ wine-glass’’ order, was placed 
a long table, at the end of which, im- 
mediately under the preacher, sat the 
precentor, with the musicians down each 
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side, and during the sermon these would 
rest their instruments upon the table. 

It was the custom at Waterbeach chapel 
for any worshipper who might feel drowsy 
to keep himself awake by standing up, 
and it must have been indeed a curious 
sight to witness the worshippers one after 
another rising in their places to prevent 
themselves from falling asleep during 
dull sermons delivered by prosy divines. 
At the offering of prayer, too, every 
member of the Waterbeach congregation 
used to stand with his back to the pulpit, 
leaning forward over the rear of the pew, an 
attituderegarded as particularly devotional. 
Such was the quaint littl, clurch to 
which Charles Spurgeon wen: for the first 
time in 1851. One of the deacons Mr. 
Coe, many years afterwards thus described 
the visit of the young preachcr: 
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while the congregation was singing. Then, 
when the hymn was over, he jumped up 
and began to read and expound the chap. 
ter about the scribes and pharisees and 
lawyers, and as he went on about their 
garments, their phylacteries, and long 
prayers, I knew that he could preach.” 
He did preach, and after one or two more 
visits the deacons asked him to become 
their pastor. The church was poor and 
could not afford to pay an adequate 
salary, but Charles Spurgeon was not seek- 
ing worldly riches, and feeling that the 
call was from God, he accepted it and 
became minister of Waterbeach chapel, 
with its forty members. At the same 
time, to get the wherewithal to live with- 
out want, he continued his work as usher 
at Cambridge, and it is surprising that 
so young a lad was able to teach all the 





Reduced facsimiles of the title-pages of two early volumes of manuscript sermon-outlines written by 
Mr. Spurgeon. The sermons were those preached at Waterbeach and other villages round Cambridge 


“He sat on one side of the table-pew 
and I on the other side. I shall never 
forget it. He locked so white, and I 
thought to myself he'll never be able to 
preach—what a boy he is! I despised his 
youth, you know, and thought all this, 


week, preach three sermons full of power 
and original thought on Sunday, and 
address village congregations almost 
every evening from Monday to Saturday, 
without breaking down in health. But 
Charles Spurgeon’s heart was in the work, 



















and what might have been a labour to 
another man was a delight and a plea- 
sure to him. A few weeks of such a 
ministry were sufficient to revive the 
cause. All the empty seats were taken, 
the aisles were filled with standing 
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when a -miser, never before known to 
give anything, presented Charles Spur- 
geon with seven-and-sixpence for the 
purchase of a much-needed hat. Every 
one was surprised at the extravagance 
and generosity of the miser, but the ex- 








(Shurr & Rignall, photo, Cambridge) 


The house of Mr, Smith in which Charles Spurgeon slept on his first night at Waterbeach 


listeners, and crowds of country folk, 
some of whom had driven or walked in 
from a distance, surrounded the doors 
unable to gain admittance. The in- 
creased prosperity of the church brought 
an increased income, and after a time the 
young minister gave up his position as 
usher and received a salary from the 
church of forty-five pounds a year, which 
was supplemented by gifts in kind. “I 
do not think,” he says, “‘ there was a pig 
killed by any one of the congregation 
without my having some portion of it, 
and one or other of them, when coming 
to the market at Cambridge, would 
bring me bread, so that I had enough 
bread and meat to pay my rent with, 
and I often paid my landlady in that 
fashion.” An extra gift of money, too, 
would occasionally reach the young min- 
ister from an unexpected source, one of 
the most remarkable of such cases being 


planation was forthcoming on the follow- 
ing Sunday, when the man went to the 
young minister and asked to be prayed 
for, that he might be saved from the sin 
of covetousness, “for,” said he, “ the 
Lord told me to give you half a sovereign, 
but I kept back half a crown, and I can't 
rest of a night for thinking of it.” 

“Oh, if that’s the case,” said Charles 
Spurgeon, “‘ you can easily set the matter 
right,” and the remaining half a crown 
was at once handed over. 

Waterbeach with its surrounding dis- 
trict, at the advent of the youthful 
preacher, seems to have been notorious 
for its drunkards, gamblers, Sabbath- 
breakers, and _ ne’er-do-weels of every 
type and kind. It was, in fact, one of the 
worst rural districts in England, and 
Mr. Spurgeon himself testified that there 
had been “ robberies and villanies of every 
kind all round the neighbourhood.” But 
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as in the church, so in the district, an 
extraordinary change was witnessed within 
a very short time. The biggest vagabonds 
of the village were ‘‘ weeping floods of 
tears,” and those who had been the curse 
of the parish became its blessing. Crime 
ceased because the criminals were them- 
selves in the house of God, “ rejoicing 
to hear of Jesus crucified,” and of an 
evening, from almost every cottage 
the sound of hymn-singing might be 
heard. And the wonderful change in 
the character of the district, which has 
lasted even till now, was all the result of 
the ministry of that youth from Cam- 
bridge. Charles’ Spurgeon’s secret then, 
as ever afterwards, was his absolute 
dependence upon God and his whole- 
hearted earnestness and zeal. A typical 
instance of the latter occurred on his 
first visit to Waterbeach. He was put 
up for the night at‘the house of Mr. 
Smith, and shared a bed with Mr. Smith’s 
son, then a young boy. Charles Spurgeon 
before retiring went upon his knees, but 
his companion tumbled into bed without 
prayer and lay down. No sooner had 

















(Starr & Rignall, photo, Cambridge) 
The house in Cambridge, formerly a school, where 
Charles Spurgeon acted as usher 
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Reduced facsimile of inscription by Charles Spurgeon 
in the pulpit Bible presented to Waterbeach Chapel 
by the New Park Street congregation 


young Spurgeon finished his devotions 
than he inquired of his bedfellow if he 
were not afraid to go to bed without 
asking God for protection during the 
night. ‘‘ What a fearful thing would it 
be,” he said, “if you went to your last 
sleep without a prayer and a Saviour.” 
For an hour or more the young preacher 
talked to the boy, and his earnestness 
was so evident that the boy was moved. 
Charles Spurgeon had him out of bed 
and prayed with him, and that night the 
lad was converted. He is now an honoured 
deacon at Waterbeach. The same boy 
was sleeping with Charles Spurgeon on 
another occasion, when in the early hours 
the young preacher, in great distress, 
awoke his companion and told him that 
his mind was filled with thoughts of the 
Judgment. He described, as in a vision, 
the fiery torments of the lost and the 
ascending smoke of the wrath of God, 
and never will his listener forget that 
Saturday night or rather Sunday morn- 
ing. The matter was so laid upon the 
preacher’s heart, that on the Sunday even- 























ing he embodied the thoughts in his 
sermon and preached the most terrible 
address ever delivered by him. The 
chapel was crowded, and as the young 
minister, appearing almost inspired, took 
his congregation to the verge of the bot- 
tomless pit he seemed to hold them over 
the awful brink and cause them to look 
into its seething, lurid depths, until 
strong men grew afraid and cried for 
mercy, and women sobbed and fainted. 
The memory of that dreadful picture, 
painted before their eyes, startles even 
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and from miles round people who had 
heard of the “‘ boy-preacher’s’’ fame went 
to Waterbeach to see and hear him for 
themselves. But it was not fame that 
he sought ; he wanted to see souls saved, 
lives changed, and the church a centre of 
blessing to the district round; and 
what joy was his when he heard of sinners 
being led to the Saviour through the 
instrumentality of his preaching! 

While at Waterbeach the question of 
his entering a college to get the usual 
ministerial training arose, and at one time 








(Stair & Rignall, photo, Cambridge) 


The place of baptizing on the Cam used by Waterbeach Chapel. Charles Spurgeon often 
addressed large congregations here 


to this day those who were present in the 
chapel. 

Charles Spurgeon was not content merely 
to preach to those who cared to enter 
the chapel; he would go out into the 
streets and lanes reproving the idlers and 
the flagrant sinners, and by his very 
earnestness compelling them to attend 
the services. Sunday after Sunday was 
he seen leading to the chapel a little 
crowd of men and boys whose thoughts 
had never before turned towards the 
house of God, and almost weekly some of 
this number were converted and entered 
upon respectable, God-fearing _ lives. 
Nothing like it had ever been known, 


Charles Spurgeon seriously thought of 
becoming a student of Stepney Baptist 
College, since removed to Regent’s Park. 
An interview was arranged with Dr. 
Angus, tutor of the institution, at the 
house of Mr. Macmillan, the publisher, 
in Cambridge, and after a season of prayer, 
the young preacher went there, but owing 
to the mistake of a servant, who kept the 
two visitors in separate rooms waiting 
for each other, Dr. Angus had to leave 
for London without seeing the youth, 
while the latter, after waiting a couple 
of hours, ventured to ring a bell, only 
to learn that the opportunity he had 
sought was gone. Stil’ intending to enter 
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college, Charles Spurgeon 
thought of making an im- 
mediate application in writ- 
ing, but that afternoon, as 
he was walking out in the 
country to fulfil a preaching 
engagement at one of the 
villages, he was startled by 
what seemed a loud voice 
speaking to him. “ The im- 
pression was vivid to an 
intense degree,” he says; “I 
seemed very distinctly to 
hear the words, ‘ Seekest 
thou great things for thy- 
self? Seek them not!’” 
This led the youth to look 
at his position, and although 
at that time he anticipated 
obscurity and poverty as the result of 
the resolve, Charles Spurgeon did there 
and then solemnly renounce the offer 
of collegiate instruction, looking upon the 
two incidents as Divine interpositions. 
His father sadly wanted him to enter the 
college, but Charles explained the whole 
of the circumstances, expressing his aver- 














(Starr & Rignall, photo, Cambridge) 


The present Baptist Chapel at Waterbeach. The old 
building in which Mr. Spurgeon preached so often 
and with such ability, was burned to the ground 
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(Starr & Rignall, photo, Cambridge) 


Reduced facsimile of an entry by Charles Spurgeon in the 


Waterbeach church book 


sion to the proposed course, and as nothing 
short of a command from his parent 
would have induced him to leave his 
Waterbeach congregation for the college, 
the Rev. John Spurgeon wisely left his 
son to follow his own judgment, although 
he still thought a collegiate training to be 
the proper course. That the son’s judg 
ment was right who can now doubt ? 


CHAPTER VII 
NEW PARK STREET CHAPEL 


AFTER Charles Spurgeon had been pastor 
of Waterbeach church for about three 
years an incident happened which, al- 
though of comparative insignificance in 
itself, had far-reaching results, and was 
really the first step in his progress to 
London. He had been asked to give an 
address at the annual meeting of the local 
Sunday-school Union in the Guildhall at 
Cambridge, and spoke to a large corigre- 
gation with his usual straightforwardness 
and ability. Whether the young preacher’s 
popularity had rendered them jealous, 
or whether his Calvinistic leanings were 
opposed to their own cherished doc- 
trines, it is impossible to say, but no 
sooner had Charles Spurgeon concluded 
his address than two elderly ministers 
who sat with him on the platform rose 
in succession and made violent attack. 
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upon him. One asked why the young 
Baptist minister had “left his few sheep 
in the wilderness,” and declared pretty 
plainly that without any worthy motive 
he had come up merely to see the battle. 
But the other speaker went farther; he 
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seclusion for a while until his character had 
been to some extent restored. The effect 
was instantaneous. Quite unknown to him- 
self, Charles Spurgeon had exactly described 
the minister whose insult had called forth 
the rebuke, and it is safe to say that not 





(Starr and Rignall, photo, Cambridge) 


Interior of the present chapel at Waterbeach 


was personal and even grossly insulting 
in his remarks. ‘“‘ Was it not a pity,” he 
asked, after contemning the youthfulness 
of the minister from Waterbeach, “ that 
boys did not adopt the Scriptural practice 
of tarrying at Jericho till their beards 
were grown before they tried to instruct 
their seniors ? ” 

Charles Spurgeon was equal to the 
occasion. Obtaining the chairman’s per- 
mission to reply, he rose, and speaking 
with calm dignity reminded the audience 
that those who were bidden to tarry at 
Jericho were not boys but full-grown 
men whose beards had been shaved off 
by their enemies as the greatest indignity 
they could be made to suffer, and who 
were therefore ashamed to return home 
until their beards were grown again. 
The true parallel to their case, he suggested, 
would be found in a minister who, through 
falling into open sin, had disgraced his 
sacred calling and so needed to go into 


one of those present who knew the cir 
cumstances could possibly have sym- 
pathised with the elderly preacher in 
his crushing defeat. 

A Mr. George Gould, deacon of the 
Baptist church at Loughton, Essex, was 
present in the Guildhall on this occasion, 
and the high opinion which he tormed of 
Charles Spurgeon’s abilities, after hearing 
his address, was confirmed by the able 
reply to his censurer, which the young 
minister had delivered without any 
youthful bravado. Mr. Gould’s jkeen 
and critical discernment was not at fault. 
He felt then and there that the youth of 
nineteen years had a great future before 
him, and that that future lay in London, 
a belief which was strengthened the more 
it was dwelt upon. Not long afterwards 
this unknown admirer, in talking with a 
friend of his, Mr. Thomas Olney, one of 
the deacons of New Park Street Chapel, 
Southwark, then without a pastor, readil, 
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seized the opportunity of recommending 
the young preacher of Waterbeach. New 
Park Street Chapel possessed a brilliant 
history and an inspiring past, but it now 
seemed to have fallen on evil days. 
Although capable of seating twelve 
hundred people, its congregation 
dwindled to about a couple of hundred, 
and but for the devotion of the deacons, 
well-to-do men who spent much of their 
wealth in the service of Christ, the South- 
wark chapel as a spiritual force would 
have collapsed altogether. An unknown 
youth, who preached to simple folk in an 
obscure village chapel, hardly seemed 
likely to be the minister to revive a flag- 
ging cause, but after Mr. Olney had been 
again urged to the experiment by his 
Loughton friend he consented to bring 
the matter before his deacons. The out- 
come was that, when Charles Spurgeon 
arrived at Waterbeach chapel on the last 
Sunday morning in November 1853, he 
found a letter awaiting him with an 


had 
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fully returning the note declared that 
what he had always anticipated had come 
at last—Charles Spurgeon was too great 
a preacher to remain pastor of a small 
village congregation and he would soon be 
going away. The young minister, how. 
ever, was alarmed rather than flattered 
by the honour proposed in the letter, and 
the next day wrote back accepting the 
invitation to preach on a certain Sunday, 
provided that it had not been given under 
any misapprehension. He then expressed 
wonder at being known to the deacons, and 
explained that his last birthday was but 
his nineteenth. 

A second letter from London, confirming 
the first, led to Charles Spurgeon’s memor- 
able visit to the Metropolis, where his voice 
was shortly afterwards to sound forth to 
congregations numbering thousands, and 
to echo and re-echo in all parts of the 
world. The young minister’s advent to 
Londcr was not auspicious. Arriving 
on a dull November evening, alone and 





(Slarr and Rignall, photo, Cambridge) 


The Waterbeach communion plate, presented to the church by Charles Spurgeon 


invitation to preach at the New Park 
Street Church. So great was the youth’s 
modesty that it never occurred to him 
that he was the person invited and handing 
the letter to one of his deacons, he said 
there was evidently some mistake. But 


the good man knew tetter, and sorrow- 


friendless, he zeached a boarding-house 
in Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury, to which 
he had been directed. Bloomsbury was a 
smarter district then than it is now, and, 
as may be imagined, the arrival of the 
wonderful young minister who was coming 
to London to preach in one of the most 
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important Nonconformist chapels was 
anticipated with considerable curiosity 
py the boarders, particularly by the young 
men of the house. Charles Spurgeon 
arrived in due course and the youths were 
immensely diverted. Here was a country 
lad, gauche and apparently unsophisti- 
cated, dressed in clothes of anything but 
a stylish cut, with a huge black satin 
stock round his neck and, horror of horrors, 
a blue handkerchief with white spots! 
This was the great pulpit orator who was 
to revive a drooping cause and to follow 
in the footsteps of such men as Gill and 


Rippon! It was too amusing, and the 
“clever’’ youths enjoyed the joke im- 


mensely. But, of course, their polite 
“breeding ’’ would not allow them to 
parade their diversion ; on the contrary, 
they sought to encourage the young 
minister, and, says Mr. Spurgeon, “‘ I was 
encouraged accordingly! What _ tales 
were narrated of the great divines of the 
Metropolis and their congregations ! 
One, 1 remember, had a thousand city 
men to hear him ; another had his church 
filled with thoughtful people such as could 
hardly be matched all over England ; 
while a third had an immense audience 
almost entirely composed of the young 





(From an old engraving) 


Charles Spurgeon preaching in New Park Street pulpit 
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The earliest known portrait of Charles Spurgeon 


men of London, who were spellbound by 
his eloquence. The study which these men 
underwent in composing their sermons, 
their herculean toils in keeping up their 
congregations, and the matchless oratory 
which they exhibited on all occasions; 
were duly rehearsed in my hearing, and 
when I was shown to bed in a cupboard 
over the front door, I was not in an advan- 
tageous condition for pleasant dreams.”’ 
The loneliness of his situation, the 
recollection of the youths’ stories, the 
miserable environment of the petty room, 
the remembrance of the suppressed 
amusement at his appearance, and the 
noise of the traffic in the streets, which 
frightened away slumber, all combined to 
make that sojourn in a London boarding- 
house the most depressing agency that 
could have been brought to bear upon the 
young minister’s spirit. But he was 
expectant of Divine assistance, and 
although at first sight of New Park Street 
Chapel he felt amazed at his own temerity, 
because the building, imposing and ornate 
after Waterbeach Chapel, seemed to 
suggest a congregation wealthy and 
critical, yet with the small audience that 
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gathered he felt that, God helping him, he 
was not out of his depth. He preached 
well; and better in the evening, and Mr. 
Holden Pike tells us that at night the 
congregation was too excited to leave the 
chapel and go home. Nearly all the 
members of the old church were at last 
raised from their condition of despon- 
dency, and in all parts of the building 
they were seen in groups conversing about 
what they had heard and of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
eligibility for the pastorate. The deacons 
had to come forth from the vestry and 
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tion at the unanimity of the church ip 
relation to their invitation, Charles Spur. 
geon felt that it would be unbecoming in 
one so young to promise to minister to 
a London congregation for such a long 
period without further experience. He 
therefore suggested a test of three months, 
which was agreed to. No sooner had 
he commenced his ministry than the pro- 
phecy of the deacons was fulfilled. All 
the seats were occupied, the aisles were 
blocked, and in every niche and corner 
people were packed till the building could 

















(Starr & Rignall, photo, Cambridge) 


St. Andrew Street Chapel, Cambridge, the officials or which first sent out 
Charles Spurgeon to preach in the villages round the town 


promise that they would use their en- 
deavours to secure the young preacher, 
and it was arranged that a church meeting 
should be held as soon as possible. 

Charles Spurgeon was not puffed up by 
the success of his first attempt to minister 
toa London congregation. The deacons of 
New Park Street Chapel had told him that, 
if he preached there three Sundays, not one 
of the twelve hundred seats would be 
vacant, and he was invited to supply 
for six months, with a view of becoming 
permanent pastor. 

But while expressing intense gratifica- 


hold no more; the prayer meetings were 
full of power and many conversions took 
place. In such circumstances the com- 
pletion of the period of probation was 
quite unnecessary. On April 19, 1854, 
a special church meeting unanimously 
invited Charles Spurgeon to the pastorate 
of New Park Street Chapel, and a week 
later he accepted. ‘‘ I sought not to come 
to you,” he wrote, ‘“‘ for I was the minister 
of an obscure but affectionate people; 1 
never solicited advancement. The first 
note of invitation from your deacons’ came 
quite unlooked-for, and I trembled at the 





























jdea of preaching in London. I could not 
understand how it had come about, and 
even now I am filled with astonishment at 





(From a contemporary engraving) 


Charles Spurgeon when he first came to London 


the wondrous Providence. I would wish 
to give myself into the hands of our 
covenant God, whose wisdom directs all 
things. He shall choose for me, and, so far 


(To be continued.) 
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as I can judge, this 7s His choice. I feel it 
to be a high honour to be the pastor of a 
people who can mention glorious names 
as my predecessors, and I entreat of you 
to remember me in prayer that I mayrealise 
the solemn responsibility of my trust. 
Remember my youth and inexperience, 
and pray that these may not hinder my 
usefulness. I trust also that the remem- 
brance of these will lead you to forgive 
mistakes I may make or unguarded words 
I may utter.” 

That first year in London was a difficult 
one for the young preacher. As ha: 
already been shown, his very success caused 
him anxiety, and before he had been in 
Southwark twelve months ,the Asiatic 
cholera broke out, entailing twenty times 
the usual amount of work, besides adding 
vastly to the responsibility and solemnity 
of his office. Although having preaching 
engagements out of London, he felt it was 
his duty to be on the spot in such a time 
of disease and death and sorrow, and he 
gave himself up with ardour to the minis- 
tration of the sick. The young minister 
was sent for from all corners of the district 
by persons of various ranks and religions, 
and almost every day he was called upon 
to do duty by the open grave. Many an 
older and more experienced minister 
might well have broken down in the cir- 
cumstances, but Charles Spurgeon was 
sustained in both health and spirit, and if 
any lingering doubts had still been enter- 
tained of his fitness for the pastorate, they 
were dispelled in that time of calamity. 
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has agreed to answer in the pages of the “ 
interest respecting religious or social difficu 
are many things that perplex and worry peo 
would vanish. Mr. Meyer with his wide k 
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Sunday Magazine” any questions of general 
Ities that may be asked by ourreaders, There 
ple, if light were thrown on which, the trouble 
nowledge and experience will endeavour to 


throw such light on difficult matters that trouble our readers ; and questions are invited. 


These must be addressed “Question Dra 


wer. Sunday Magazine Office, 15 Tavistock 


Street, Covent, Garden, W.C.’”’ Matters of only personal interest to the questioner will 
be answered by the Editor through the post. 


I. The Child. By the 


OD has set a little child in our 
midst, to be our monitor and 
primer. We suppose that we 
are the teachers, and the children 

the taught; but in fact it is we who 
learn, and we have to become as little 
children, that we may learn aright, and 
enter the kingdom. 

j;. When a child is born, it is man in 
embryo. Each part of our nature is 
hidden in the tiny bud, which, because 
of its rarity and preciousness, takes 
longer than any similar organisation to 
reach perfection. By reason of the body, 
it cries with pain and for food to stay its 


hunger; by reason of the soul, when a. 


few months have passed, it recognises, 
and reaches out its tiny hands towards 
its mother; and by reason of its spirit, 
after a year or two, it folds its hands 
and closes its eyes in prayer. There are 
hidden within its tiny bosom all those 
forces that make heaven or hell, angel or 
devil. 


It cannot be believed that there are infants 
“a span long” in hell. 
To teach such a thing seems little 
short of blasphemy. But probably no 
one now teaches it. Men try to forget 


Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


that it ever was a part of the theology 
of the Church, or was held to be consistent 
with the nature of a loving God. Calvin- 
ism may be a perfectly logical system; 
but its extreme positions are eschewed by 
the heart of humanity, and the heart, 
with its intuitions, is the ultimate test. 


It is equally impossible to believe that 
little children are by nature the child. 
ren of the devil. 

Many think that they are, and that they 
remain so, unless regenerated by the 
Holy Spirit. I refuse absolutely to be- 
lieve that the devil is the father of our 
race. It is certain that he is not. We 
are “ the offspring of God,” as the Apostle 
put it on Mars’ Hill; and every man has 
a right to look up into God’s face, and 
join in the ascription, “ Our Father .that 
art in Heaven.” All are children, not 
in the sense in which Jesus was the Holy 
Child, not in the inner sense in which we 
become children through adoption, but 
still in a very real and blessed sense. 

When a child is born, it is related by 
the body, with its marvellous apparatus of 
nerve and sense, to the world of matter, and 
by its spirit to the world of the unseen, 
which is infinite, eternal, and spiritual. 

















In the early stages of its existence the 
spirit may be like an unused and un- 
developed organ,—a holy of holies into 
whose darkness the shechinah light has 
not yet shone—and it awaits the en- 
trance of the Spiritof God. For each of us 
the moment arrives, when the Holy Spirit 
appeals from the one side, and the Evil 
spirit from the cther; when the seed of 
the Divine may be received, or the seed 
of the devil; when the possession of 
the inner shrine is a matter of conflict 
and contest. Then the supreme choice 
is made, and the spirit becomes impreg- 
nated from above or from below. That 
is the moment of birth. That choice 
determines whether the human being 
becomes a child of God, or of the devil. 
Then it is born, a second time, into the 
kingdom of light or of darkness. 

To every little child, whether born 
under Christian or non-Christian influ- 
ences, the Light, which lighteth every 
one who comes into the world, makes 
its appeal. If it yield an ear to that 
tender, winsome voice, it becomes a child 
of light; it begins to tread the heavenly 
pathway ; itis led forward by the gracious 
Spirit into an ever fuller knowledge of the 
truth, until a Peter is sent to Cornelius, 
and a Philip to the eunuch. 

But too often the appeals of the Divine 
Spirit are unheeded; and when this is 
the case, and the spirit shuts itself against 
Him, it shuts itself up to darkness, 
coldness, the wild storm of passion, and 
the undisputed sway of the Spirit of evil. 
Then even the Eternal Love and Pity of 
God are compelled to recognise that it 
has become a child of the Evil One, and 
that the lusts of its father it will do. 


The child of Christian parents is, if we 
may say so, predisposed to accept Christ. 
There will be a moment when it shall wake 
up to recognise for itself that it does 
belong to Christ; but from the earliest 
itshould be taught to know that it has been 
born into a redeemed world, and belongs 
toaredeemed race. ‘‘ Thou art redeemed, 
little one,” the parents may say, “ re- 
deemed by the blood and tears of the Son 
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of God. Thy race has been redeemed, 
and thou with it, from the bondage of 
the devil into the glorious freedom of 
the sons of God,—awake to know thine 
inheritance and use it, for it is thine 
unless thou deliberately, by some malign 
choice, dost put it away from thee.” 
Too often we have spoken to children 
as though they were not included in 
Christ’s Redemption until they accepted 
Him. Should we not teach them rather 
that they are redeemed unless they 
forfeit or reject the benefits of that su- 
preme act which was intended to be a 
propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world, and to make “ the many ”’ right- 
eous ? 

If you speak to children as though to 
become Christians depended on their own 
choice, when they reach the years of 
discretion they may procrastinate or 
refuse: but if from the earliest you 
teach them that they have been in- 
cluded in the love of Christ unless they 
sell their birthright, it seems to me that 
they will be much more likely sweetly to 
respond from the earliest dawn of con- 
sciousness, as flowers unfurling in the 
summer light and air. 

I do not say that there will not be a 
moment when the Spirit of God will be 
definitely welcomed, just as there is a 
moment when dawn first breaks over the 
sky; but I desire that, in most cases, it 
should be with the children of God’s 
servants as it was with me, who am 
entirely unable to remember the hour or 
when I passed from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God. 
That there was such a moment is certain, 
but I must wait till I see the story of my 
life, as it is set out in the chronicles of 
eternity, before I can be quite sure of it. 


In dealing with children, it is of all things 
important that they be taught instant 
obedience. 

I can never forget a visit I paid to 
the home of a member of my congrega- 
tion in Leicester. As I sat talking with 
her in her best room (and as a minister 
I protest being put into these miserable, 
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catch-cold, stiffly furnished apartments, 
when I call on my people)—three times 
over, her little boy slowly opened the 
door and peeped in. Now it would have 
been in every way better if, in the first 
instance, the mother had beckoned the 
child in, and let me notice him. Instead 
of this, she told him, three times over, 
to go back and shut the door, on the final 
occasion accompanying her words with 
the threat of some punishment if he did 
not obey. But on his appearing for the 
fourth time, she called out, “Oh, you 
naughty boy, you never will do what 
mother tells you, come along to mother ;” 
and actually she took him on her knee, 
caressed him, and explained to me that 
he was a regular young tyrant, and that 
no one could manage him but his father. 
I could not restrain myself. I didn’t 
exactly call her a fool (of course in Solo- 
mon’s use of the word), but I felt that if 
I had never before met an utterly foolish 
woman, she was certainly now before 
me. What could that mother expect in 
after life from her child, who was already 
as proud as possible of having obtained 
his own way ? 


It is impossible to begin too early in life 
to break a child’s will. 

I have known of a little boy being kept 
in bed for three days because he would not 
say that he was sorry; and of another, 
a little girl, who for, two hours refused 
to pick up the spoon which she had thrown 
on the ground in a pet. But happy are 
the parents who will not relinquish the 
battle—one such struggle in early life 
may save years of sorrow afterwards. 


It is a good rule never to give commands 
which you are not prepared to insist on. 
But when you have made up your mind 

that a certain thing ought to be done, 

see to it that your decision is carried out 
to the letter. There ought to be no 
battle royal, however, except for matters 
of truth and goodness, such as the child’s 
conscience can recognise as right. Never 


dissipate your influence by insisting on 
matters which owe their 


importance 
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only to your arbitrary whim. Be sure 
and carry the child’s conscience with you. 
Do not compel its obedience by the use 
of force, but by a persistent appeal to 
its moral sense. If you compel it by 
outward force you will alienate the 
child’s affections, and induce the resolve 
to withstand you some day, when it has 
reached full growth. On the other hand, 
if you convince it that you are right, and 
compel obedience by an _ unhesitating 
appeal to its moral sense, you will secure 
its respect, its future obedience, and its 
consciousness that your demands are 
righteous and necessary. Of course there 
may be times when for a lie, an act of 
rudeness, or some gross impropriety, the 
cane may have to be used. But these 
occasions are very rare, and such pun- 
ishment should be inflicted only when 
a wrong has been done, and not to compel 
the child to do what its conscience has 
already pointed out as obligatory. 

Some parents are always appealing to 
their children by the name of Jesus. I 
have heard them say, ‘“‘ Jesus would not 
wish you to do this,” or “ Jesus would like 
you to do that.” But to my mind this 
method of reasoning is not so good as to 
appeal to their moral sense, as the Apostle 
did, when he said, “ Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord, for this is right.” 
The deepest conviction to which you 
can make appeal is the sense of right and 
wrong. If you cultivate this, you are 
teaching a child to guide its steps by 
an infallible rule, and are calling into 
play one of the noblest and _ divinest 
qualities of our moral nature. 

Of course no sane Christian parent 
will ever tell a child that under these 
or those circumstances God™will- cease 
to love it.. This would be a bitter libel 
on God. Of course God will love it, do 
what it may. And probably the one 
thing which, some day, will bring back 
that wandering boy from the cold, will 
be the conviction that, however great 
his sin has been, it has not shut up the 
love of God, which is in Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Where should we have been if 
God had only loved us when we were 
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our sins, until we were thawed and saved ? 


It is very important never to deceive a 
child. 

Let us never excite hopes that cannot 
be realised, nor answer questions in a 
way which will certainly bring a recoil 
of mistrust. Children will often ask 
questions about matters which it is im- 
possible to explain. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is always better to say 
frankly that you will explain everything 
one day, and in the meanwhile solicit 
confidence and faith. Anything is better 
than to give some foolish and jesting 
answer, which will never be forgotten, 
will shake confidence, and will make the 
subject in question a forbidden one 
between you. 


One of the most necessary conditions of 
child-life is acquaintance with nature. 

If your home must necessarily be in 
the great city you can grow plants in 
your rooms, have fish or birds, horses, 
rabbits, cats, or dogs; you can walk 
in the parks and open spaces; you can 
arrange long happy rambles on Saturday 
afternoons, starting from some place 
outside the wilderness of brick, to which 
tram or train shall have carried you. 


Nature is the foster-mother of young 
children. 

Their pure eyes see beauties in her 
old face which we older folks miss. She 
is never so happy as when her woodland 
glades are filled with the ringing laughter 
of boys and girls. She listens with still 
delight, and leads them on by ever new 
displays of flowers and glades and fruits. 


There are many traces in the words of 

Jesus of his devotion to nature. 

He could look into the depths of her 
eyes and heart. It must have been in 
His boyish days that He watched the 
foxes creeping to their holes, and the 
birds of the air winging their flight to 
their nests; the lilies in all their glory, 
the dead sparrows of the markets, and 


the flowers of the field withering under 
XXXII—16 
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good, and had not loved us in spite of 
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the scythe. It is easy to see how close 
a student He was of every natural pro- 
cess; the blade, the ear, the full corn in 
the ear attracted His reverent heed. 
Every process of agriculture, from the 
sowing of the sower to the ingathering 
of the autumn, was familiar to His eye. 
Like Solomon he could speak of all trees, 
from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop 
springing in the wall. 

No boy or girl will go very far wrong 
who has learnt to love nature, to observe 
her secret processes, to love dumb ani- 
mals, to classify specimens for home 
museums, to use the geological hammer, 
the microscopic lens, or the snap-shot 
camera. 


It is all important forthe father or mother, 
or both, to keep an open door of sym- 
pathy and intercourse between the pa- 
rental heart and the child. 

Ihave a dear friend all whose children 
have turned out to be a comfort and a 
pride, who traces their strength and purity, 
under God’s blessing, to the talks that 
she encouraged from their earliest days. 
As soon as her children were beginning 
to grow up, it was her habit to go up to 
their bedrooms, after they had gone to 
bed, and sit beside their beds in the 
dark, talking over the events of the day. 
Under the shadow of the darkness confi- 
dences could be exchanged which were 
impossible by daylight. That was the 
time when the quick mother’s instinct 
could detect where the girl’s modesty had 
been shocked, or the boy’s purity as- 
sailed and sullied, and to this blessed 
habit she attributed the fact that when 
her boys began to form their love-attach- 
ments, the .first person they consulted 
was the mother, from whose heart they 
had never drifted far, and who had shown 
herself so appreciative of all that had 
affected their life-course. This was her 
great and abounding reward. Where 
wrong may have been done there must 
be no anger, no surprise, no threat, but 
the calm stillness of the confessional, and 
the wise indication of how the wrong may 
be righted and forgiven, Yes, dear 
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mothers, you make the best confessors 
after all! We don’t mind telling you 
our secrets—you will never betray ‘our 
confidences ! You will mingle your tears 
with ours,—and the assurance that you 
forgive will make us hope in the mercy 
of God! 

It is most important that our young 
men and maidens should never have 
reason to speak of the father as “ the 
governor,’ and of the mother as ‘‘ mater,” 
because of the deep and close comrade- 
ship (if one may use the word) into which 
the obedience of childhood has passed 
by almost insensible degrees. 


In the earliest stages of child-life there 
is, as we have seen, urgent necessity for 
exact and prompt obedience. It is a 
profound mistake to refuse to the young 
vine the trellis-work of support, which it 
naturally, though unconsciously, demands. 
Like the Son of God, every nature which 
ultimately is to attain to pre-eminence 
and power to rule must learn obedience 
by the things which it suffers. Nothing 
is more detrimental than to leave matters 
of importance open to a child’s choice. 
It has not had experience enough to 
enable it to arrive at just conclusions, 
and it will therefore, if it be left to choose, 
follow the promptings of its own caprice 
or whim, and consider only what is easy 
and pleasant. But none of these motives 
should control the choice of a moral 
being. Therefore the parent or guardian 
must lay down certain simple and sensible 
rules, which shall be regularly and system- 
atically observed, until habit becomes 
a second nature. This is the normal 
condition for child-life; and_ pitiable 
enough it is, when parents are so selfish 
and self-indulgent that they shrink 
from the effort, which is undoubtedly 
required, of securing obedience. 

But as soon as the earlier stages of 
growth are passed, and the _ habits 
which make for health and well-being 
are formed, it is disastrous if the father 
or mother continues to expect or exact 
the old literal and often blind obedience. 
To do so is to bring about strained rela- 
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tions, and to lay on young necks a yoke 
beneath which they will chafe and rebel, 
The desires and wishes of the parent wil] 
have then to be secured in another 
fashion; and by this time the emo. 
tions Of love and respect should have 
become so deeply rooted that the ex. 
pression of a wish, together with the 
reasons that underlie it, should be quite 
sufficient to secure the purpose in view, 

The father becomes, as years go on, a 
friend, companion, and almost an elder 
brother, though always surrounded by 
a halo of honour and respect which no 
elder brother can lay claim to. The 
comfort and honour of the home becomes 
a common object of mutual pride and 
co-operation. There is no trouble about 
the latchkey, because the older can trust 
the younger, and the younger respects 
the least wish of the older—and so the 
latchkey is given, but used with the 
uttermost regard for the comfort of the 





home. There is no conflict about late 
hours, because the unreasonableness of 
giving needless work to the servants has 


from the earliest been one of the recog- 
nised axioms of the family life. There 
is no division of interests, for the children 
have long ago seen’that the parents have 
no interests apart from them, and there- 
fore naturally expect that the children, 
in turn, should share with them each new 
hobby or companionship that may engage 
them. 

That these results can be achieved in the 
majority of cases is undeniable, as the 
experience of tens of thousands happy 
homes attests; but the one all-important 
condition is how far the parents, from 
the earliest, are prepared to surrender 
their own interests and give unremitting 
pains and care to secure the happiness 
and true well-being of their children. 


II. Women of Worth and Work 


Lady Curzon 

As hostess of the great Durbar at Delhi re- 
cently Lady Curzon was the principal female 
figure in what is the most brilliant function the 
British Empire can display ; and it must be 
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owned that no more tactful or dignified lady 
could have occupied the difficult and promi- 
nent position. Lady Curzon, as is generally 
known, is of American birth and parentage, 
her father being Mr. L. Z, Leiter, of Wash- 
ington. She was married in 1895 to the 
Rt. Hon. George Curzon, and when three 
years later Mr. Curzon was raised to the 
peerage and made Viceroy of India, his 





Lady Curzon of Kedleston 


wife’s countrymen and countrywomen were 
delighted to know that an American lady 
would, for the first time, hold the most 
brilliant position any non-Royal woman can 
occupy in the British Empire. ‘The duties of 
the Viceroy’s wife are almost those of a 
queen, although she holds no official position 
herself, but Lady Curzon’s countrymen soon 
described her as the “ Vicereine ” of India, 
and the title although erroneeus has come 
into pretty general use even in this country. 


A Busy Life 

PROBABLY no British peeress leads a more 
strenuous life than Lady Curzon. Her 
position is, of course, one “of great honour, 
but it has its weight of responsibilities and 
duties—treceptions, garden-parties, and the 
like—and then a host of philanthropic efforts 
among the women of India look to the 
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Viceroy’s wife for active assistance and en- 
couragement. Bazaars have to be opened, 
prizes distributed at the various mission 
schools, and committees of charitable organi- 
sations attended, and this, be it remembered, 
takes place not only in Calcutta and Simla, 
the winter and summer seats of Govern- 
ment, but all over India wherever the Viceroy 
and his suite travel. 

Perhaps the work in which Lady 
Curzon is most interested is the 
medical training of native Indian 
women, and she has induced a large 
number of the Mahranis, or consorts 
of the native sovereigns, to co- 
operate with her—a_ remarkable 
achievement, as these distinguished 
eastern ladies have never before taken 
part in any public work. Queen 
Victoria was deeply interested in this 
work of training Indian women 
medically, so that the inmates of the 





proper attention. Already much has 
been done, and Lady Curzon’s un- 
tiring efforts are bearing good fruit 
almost every day. 


“Daughters of the King” 

‘THE Order of the Daughters of the 
King, which is doing such good work 
in many parts of the country, owes 
much to Mrs. E. G. Mulliken, the honorary 
secretary and correspondent of the Order in 
London, and until the headquarters were 
recently removed to Stoke-upon-Trent, non- 
general secretary. ‘he Order was first brought 
to Mrs. Mulliken’s notice about three years 
ago by Mrs. Parnell, the foundress and first 
president, and at her request Mrs. Mulliken 
became general secretary. But she found 
the task of organisation and extension very 
uphill, and a less determined and devoted 
worker might have given up in despair. The 
Order was much in debt, and a great deal 
had to be done to get the Daughters of the 
King into anything like effective working 
order. ‘The objects and aims of the Order, 
however, appealed strongly to Mrs. Mulliken, 
and she determined to make the organisation 
one that should be a real power in Christian 
service. 
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A Splendid Body of Christian Workers 

THE Order of the Daughters of the King 
is a purely spiritual mission of women to 
women. It overlaps no existing guild or 
parish organisation, yet it offers a splendid 
body of workers to the vicar of the parish 
in which a Chapter of the Order is formed. 
No such Chapter can be formed without the 
consent of the vicar, and the co-operation 
of himself, or one of his curates, as chap- 
lain is secured. It was found, however, by 
Mrs. Mulliken that many persons desired to 
become members of the Order who had no 
Chapter in their parishes, nor any means of 
forming one. ‘The secretary, after due con- 
sideration, determined that such persons 
should be admitted as provisional members 
of the Alpha Chapter, in London, and thus 
the Order is now open to any Christian 
women who care to join. 


“For His Sake” 


THE organisation does not seek to take 
women out of the world, or from their own 





Mrs. Mulliken of ‘‘ The Daughters of the King” 


homes. Rather, it sanctifies the life in the 
home, and in the social circle by its first rule 
—the rule of service. By this rule its 
members are bound to work for Christ 


among those with whom they come in daily 
as well as social contact, by sympathy, by 
kindness, and (according to the second rule) 
by prayer. ‘Tact and discretion are required, 
and above all that love of Christ, the Lord 
and Master “ which constraiheth us.” 


There 
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must be holy living, too, which often preaches 
a more convincing sermon than any words, 
Indeed, the Order makes an earnest appeal 
to all its members not to relinquish, or tire in 
their efforts to draw other women to Christ; 
not to give up trying to influence for good 
those with whom they come in contact, rich 
or poor, in every-day life, but to be ever on 
the watch for opportunities of saying the 
word “in season.” The motto of the Order 
is ‘For His Sake,” and in its spirit all the 
members are called upon to work. 


Meetings for Encouragement 

DuRING the time that the headquarters 
were in London meetings for encouragement 
and mutual help were held at intervals, 
chiefly at the house of the Vice-President 
(Miss Holland-Robinson) and the Hon. 
General Secretary, ad were now and again 
addressed bythe Ven. Archdeacon of Middle- 
sex and other prominent clergymen. The 
last two years have seen the addition of four 
new Chapters, several fresh members of the 
Alpha Chapters, and many Associates. When 
the Head Council of the Order was removed 
provisionally to Stoke-upon-Trent, the centre 
in which was started the first Chapter of the 
Order, Mrs. Mulliken gave up her position of 
hon. general secretary, but it says much for 
her organising ability and her devotion to 
duty that the Order was, during her tenure 
of office, not only freed from debt but had 
a small balance left in hand. Her services 
were appreciated by the Order, and at the 
request of the Chaplain-General of the 
Daughters of the King, she remains the 
London Corresponding Hon. Secretary. 


Ill. A Talk with the Children 


By the Rev. W. J. Ferrar, M.A. 
THE STORY OF BEAUMAINS 


Kine Arthur was keeping the feast of 
Pentecost with all his knights, when a fine 
young man came into the hall leaning 
upon the shoulders of two companions. 
When he reached the dais he made the 
request that King Arthur would grant 
him three things. Two of them he would 
make known that day twelvemonth, at 
present he would simply ask for meat and 



















































drink for a whole year. His request was 
at once granted, but he refused to tell the 
King his name. Sir Kay, the steward, 
was told to feed him well, but instead of 
doing so he treated him very badly, 
giving him in scorn the nickname 
Beaumains, or Fairhands, and sending 
him down to the kitchen to live among the 
kitchen-lads. 

Beaumains had much contempt to bear 
during that year, but he was patient 
through it all. He always took care to 
be present when the knights were jousting, 
or engaged in manly games. “ How like 
you my boy of the kitchen?” Sir Kay 
would say when he cast the weight farther 
than them all. When the next Pentecost 
came a damsel came to the King named 
Linet, begging him to send a knight to 
succour her sister the Lady Liones, who 
was besieged ‘n her castle by the red 
knight of the red lawns, a knight who had 
seven men’s strength, and was very 
dangerous tomeet. Then Beaumains came 
forth from the kitchen. He said that 
his new requests were that he might go 
with the damsel, and that he might be 
dubbed knight by Launcelot. The King 
granted them both; but the maiden rode 
away in great displeasure. “‘ Fie on thee,” 
she said, ‘‘ shall I have none but one that 
is your kitchen-page ?” 

Then a dwart appeared bringing a 
horse, and rich armour for Beaumains, 
none knew from whence. And he started 
in pursuit of the damsel. Sir Launcelot 
followed and jousted with him, after he had 
got the better of Sir Kay. And even the 
great Launcelot was near being worsted 
by him, and dubbed him knight in admira- 
tion of his strength and skill. Then he 
told Sir Launcelot that he was in reality 
Gareth, the son of King Lot of Orkney, 
and brother to Garvaine, one of Arthur’s 
choicest knights, and leaving him he 
overtook the damsel. 

She would by no means forego her 
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disdain. She never ceased all the way 
jeering at him as one foul with the grease 
and tallow of the kitchen. She called him 
a lubber, a turner of spits and a ladle- 
washer. And this she continued in spite 
of the many wonderful feats he performed 
on the way. He delivered a knight who 
was attacked by six robbers. He slew 
two knights who would not let them pass, 
The terrible knight in black armour who 
rode on a black horse, and bore a black 
shield and spear, fell before his strokes 
after a terrible combat ; the green knight 
and the red knight and the blue knight 
were alike vanquished. At last even Linet 
was conquered: ‘ Marvel have I,” she 
said, “ what manner of man ye be, for it 
may never be otherwise but that ye be 
come of noble blood, for so foul and 
shamefully did never woman rule a knight 
as I have done you, and ever courteously 
ye have suffered me, and that came never 
but of a gentle blood!” Beaumains told 
her that he would be but a poor knight 
who could not suffer a damsel’s jeering, 
that he had begun his adventure in order 
to discover his true friends, and that 
whether he was a gentleman born or not, 
at any rate he had done her gentleman’s 
service. 

Beaumains at last reached the castle, 
and encountered the knight of the red 
lawns. This was the longest and bitterest 
combat of all, and it ended in his sparing 
his enemy’s life on condition that he went 
to King Arthur’s Court and cried for mercy. 

So in the end Beaumains married the 
lady of the castle, whom he had come 
to succour, and the wedding was a very 
famous one and lasted forty days. 

But our lesson from Beaumains, or Sir 
Gareth of Orkney, is the lesson of charity 
which “suffereth long and is kind.” 
Not only is this, as Linet said, the mark of 
noble blood, but of a Christian spirit, 
so that all, whether they be gentlemen 
or not, can do gentlemen’s service. 
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I, Tommy and the Tomtit 


OMMY was just as cross as two 
sticks. There was not much the 
matter with him. He had simply 
twisted his ankle, sliding off the 

roof of the outhouse, and would be all 
right again in a few days. But now he 
had to stay indoors and keep his foot on a 
chair by the window, and he _ nearly 
snapped your nose off if you so much as 
looked at him. 

‘I wonder why boys are so_bad- 
tempered when they are not really ill,” 
sighed his mother. ‘‘ The best thing for 
us to do wi'l be to leave you for a while, 
Tommy. Come along, children!” 

Tommy, with as black a frown as he 
could screw together upon his small face, 
said nothing, as the others trooped out of 
the room: but, when the door had closed 
behind them, he was angrier than ever, 
and when presently he heard them playing 
in the garden, he was furious. 

“No one cares about me,” he thought. 
“ Tf the house caught fire and I was burnt 
in my chair, it would serve them right. 
Then they’d be sorry.” 

He knew that he had only to knock on 
the floor with the stick placed at his side 
for the purpose, for his mother to come 
hurrying up, full of alarm and sympathy. 
He had brought her up like that more 
than once already. But he wanted to 
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think that he was a martyr: so he went 
on making up gloomy pictures of his own 
wretchedness until suddenly his attention 
was attracted to the bird-table which had 
been hung outside the window for his 
amusement. 

A tomtit with a broken leg had settled 
upon it, and began gobbling up the food 
in a way that showed how hungry he was. 
Tommy was full of sympathy at once for 
the tomtit. He felt Sure that every one 
was unkind to it at home and gave it 
nothing to eat and bullied it. So he 
watched it shuffling over the table with 
the help of its wing on the lame side, and 
he quite enjoyed feeling as miserable as if 
he had broken his own leg and had had 
nothing to eat all day. 

And then, suddenly—if you watch tom- 
tits you will see that everything they do 
is as sudden as the popping of a roast 
chestnut—another tomtit landed in the 
middle of the table; and then, before 
Tommy quite realised what was happen- 
ing, the lame tomtit had scuffled straight 
at the newcomer and driven it away. In 
half a minute it came back and clung to 
the very edge of the table in a humble 
attitude, as if asking leave to take a crumb 
or two. But the lame tomtit wanted all 
for himself, and he hunted the other “ out 
of that’’ without a moment’s hesitation. 
Then the hungry new-comer came back 
and hung head-downwards to the string 


















Some Books for Lent 


“Lent is a time for serious thought. It is more. The Church calls 
us now to make an effort ; to come apart, as much as may be, from the 
ordinary occupations and pleasure of life, and to think of inner things. 
We are to think of ourselves, but not in mere morbid introspection—quite 
the reverse. Our thoughts must be calm, quiet, steady, practical. What 
are we really? If the din of life is hushed, and we come apart and stand 
alone with God, what does He see us to be? Life takes our attention 
from ourselves, from our own souls... .” Zhis ts a quotation selectea 
from 


‘‘A Manual of Devotion for Lent’’ 
By W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A. 


Canon Residentiary of Worcester and Vicar of Hoar Cross 


In his Preface Canon Knox Little observes that the Manual ‘is 
meant as an assistance to those who desire perhaps in busy lives 


To observe Lent. 


“In a time full of hurry and distraction like the time we live in, it is 
often not easy to keep Lent well. A few simple prayers morning and 
evening may not be useless as a help to some who have not much time 
for devotion at their command.” 





A MANUAL OF DEVOTION FOR LENT 
By W. J. Knox Little, M.A. 


Canon Residentiary of Worcester and Vicar of Hoar Cross 


Gilt top, Price Three Shillings and Sixpence 
Presentation edition, lambskin, red gilt, 


Five Shillings net 





London: ISBISTER & CO. 15 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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A New ‘‘Ecce Homo” 





‘““The Man called Jesus”’ 
By JOHN P. KINGSLAND 
A Religious Book for Popular Reading 


Price Six Shillings 


IN the judgment of competent critics, Mr. Kingsland’s new book justly deserves 
the above title. 

While the book is intended primarily for the guidance and help of those who 
are as yet only “ feeling after ” the Divine in Christ, “if haply they may find it,” 
it may be read with interest and benefit by those whose faith is fixed upon and 
centred in the Son of Man, who was also Son of God. Both the “scholar” and 
the “unlearned” may profit by it. Readers may not find themselves in exact 
agreement with all the positions Mr. Kingsland has 
been led to assume, but they cannot fail to find fresh 
light cast upon truths they have learnt to hold most 
strongly and prize most dearly. 

The title Mr. Kingsland has chosen may lead some 
into whose hands the book may come to open it with 





The “ Spectator"’ says: 


“Mr. Kingsland’s book is a 
study of the character of our 
Lord. Much that he has to 
say on the subject is deeply 


interesting and illuminating, 
and he gives a reason for all 
that he says, never breaking 
for one moment into those 
meaningless panegyrics 
which many religious 
writers give vent to their 
emotions.” 


in 
so 


the expectation of finding in it a Unitarian treatment 
of the august subject which it discusses. But although 
it bears the mark of a close acquaintance, and, indeed, 
of a certain sympathy with the newer and more 
Evangelistical Unitarianism, the conclusions it reaches 
are by no means Unitarian. 





Mr. Kingsland distinctly 








states that the dogma of the Deity of Christ, though it 
is not the terminus a quo of the book, is its terminus ad 
quem, i.e., though he begins by taking nothing for granted as to the person of our 
Lord, his aim is to lead the reader, by the study of Jesus Christ’s humanity, to 
accept the fact of his divinity. His endeavour, as he states in his introduction, is 
to demonstrate by a careful and reverent examination of some of the outstanding 
incidents and experiences in the life of Jesus, how full of grace and truth that 
matchless Spirit was ; to lead his readers to exclaim with more of the heartiness 
of clear-sighted conviction, “Of a truth this is the Son of God.” 





‘We are not aware of any treatment of the last hours,” says the British Weekly in review- 


ing this book, “in which the manifestation of character is more wisely and richly 
exhibited.” 





London; ISBISTER & CO, 15 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
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‘ 


“Those who want strong, cheerful, burden-lifting words 
for the battle of life and the fight of faith will find Mr. Lang’s 


pook a friend indeed.”--Christian World. 


‘‘The Miracles of Jesus’’ 
By the Right Rev. COSMO GORDON LANG 


Bishop of Stepney 


Crown 8vo, Price Six Shillings 


A Book that will be found to be admirably 
adapted for purposes of private study or for 
reading at family prayer or other similar 
gatherings of a Christian household. The 
work of one who through the whole of his 
career as a clergyman has been in the closest 
touch with his flock, and has a more than 
ordinary appreciation of their spiritual needs, 
it is perhaps the most thoughtful, helpful book 
for the every-day Christian, who honestly and 
humbly desires to follow faithfully in the foot- 
steps of his Master, that has appeared for many 
years past. 


‘‘A book which makes the life of Christ no mere con- 
ventional story, but a living reality.’"—The Speaker. 


The Bishop of Stepney 
Elliott & Fry, photo) 





[London 





Ghe following are also specially adapted for Joenten reading 
The Forty Days of the Risen Life 


By the Right Rev. the Lorp BisHop or R1Pon 
Price rs. net (post free rs. 2d.) 
From the Garden to the Cross 
A Study of Our Lord’s Passion 
By the Rev. A. B. Cameron, D.D. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. 


In Answer to Prayer 
Testimonies of Personal Experiences 


By the BisHop oF Ripon, the Dean or Satispury, CANON KNox LITTLE, 
Joun Watson, Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton, Rev. HuGH Prick HuGuHEs, 


Gilt top, crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


Temptation and Toil 
By Canon W. Hay M. H. Arrxen, M.A. 
General Superintendent of the Parochial Church-Mission Society 
Large crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
Labour and Sorrow 
By- Canon W. J. Knox Littrie, M.A, 
Large crown 8vo, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. 
Prayers—Public and Private 
sy the late ARciuRisHop Benson. Edited by his Son, the Rev. HuGH BENSoNn 


Crown 8vo, cloth, burnished red edges, 3s. 6d.; limp lambskin, red gilt edges, 6s. 


M.A., Rev. Pr. 
and others 


London: ISBISTER & CO. 15 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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The Standard Life of C. H. SPURGEON. 


C. H. SPURGEON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Compiled from HIS DIARY, LETTERS, AND RECORDS 
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above the table, but the lame tomtit had 
him “ out of that ” too at once, and chased 
him clean across. the garden. 

Then he returned and began gobbling 
again. But presently two other tomtits 
came together. 

“The cowards!’’ thought Tommy, 
who still sympathised with the lame bird, 
because he was lame and bad-tempered 
too. ‘They are going to attack him 
together.” 

But to his astonishment the cripple 
dashed first at one and then at the other, 
balancing himself with his wing at each 
turn: and drove them off the premises. 
Then he went on gobbling again. 

Tommy, alone in his room with his foot 
upon a chair, looked at the lame tomtit 
alone upon the bird-table, and was 
puzzled to think why the other birds gave 
in to him like that ; and, as thinking hard 
always made Tommy sleepy, he began to 
doze. 

As he dozed he began to feel that he 
and the tom-tit were in a curious sort of 
way the same person. He knew that he was 
not a tomtit ; but neither was he the poor 
ill-used Tommy of his previous thoughts. 
He was, if you can imagine such a thing, 
a sort of boy who, because he was lame, 
had to attack and frighten every other boy 
and girl, who came near him, otherwise 
they might have takcn advantage of his 
weakness and eaten all his food and he 
would have starved. They were little 
savages, in fact, and he was just the same, 
fighting for his life. 

And, as he realised this, Tommy growled 
fiercely in his dream, and somehow this 
brought to his mind what Sarah, the 
housemaid, had said outside the*door that 
morning, that he was ‘“‘as cranky as a 
bear with a sore head.” 

Why was he like a bear? Why, 
indeed ? It was all very well, when men 
were savages, for those whp had lamed 
themselves to fight for all the food that 
was brought home, and display the most 
horrid temper. But why, when every one 
was trying to be kind to him, should he, 
Tommy, behave like a bear with a sore 


head ? 
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Now it was a curious thing that although 
whenever Tommy was awake and thought 
hard, he felt sleepy, whenever he was asleep 
and thought hard, he awoke. So, in the 
very act of wondering why he behaved 
like a bear, he opened his eyes and there 
stood his mother, with a kind smile on her 
face. Perhaps it was her coming into the 
room that awakened him. Anyway, he 
smiled back; and when the others re- 
turned hewas as good-tempered as possible. 
He felt quite superior to the tomtit. 


Il. Sleeping Butterflies 

It is just now every year that people 
write to the newspapers to say that they 
have caught or seen butterflies flying 
about. And the editor of the newspaper 
usually says that this is proof of the 
‘abnormal mildness of the season.” 
More often, I think, it is proof that when 
the poor butterfly settled down for its 
winter sleep of four or five months, it did 
not know whether it had chosen a place 
which men were likely to disturb or not. 

In autumn, when the weather gets chilly, 
it flutters about, looking for a nice, dark 
hole to creep into ; and perhaps it chooses 
the hole in a wall through which the pipe 
of a greenhouse-chimney passes. In 
the winter the greenhouse fire is lighted at 
nights, and the poor butterfly feels un- 
comfortably hot, because it has only been 
sleeping for a few weeks. But the days 
are always chilly and it resists the inclina- 
tion to fly abroad. Then comes February 
with a warm day or two; and the butterfly, 
who was quite hot during the night, 
thinks that spring has really come. So it 
flies out, and some one has just time to 
make a note of it as proof of the “ abnor- 
mal mildness of the season ”’ before it dies. 
And there is an end of it. 

The three kinds of butterflies which are 
most often seen in this way are the 
Peacock, the Red Admiral, and the small 
Tortoiseshell. The Peacock you can 
easily recognise by its beautiful eyes of 
many colours in each corner of its wings. 

These are rather like the eyes in the 
feathers of a peacock’s “tail’’; but 
perhaps it will surprise you to know that 
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what we call a peacock’s “ tail” is not his 
tail at all. Next time that you see a 
peacock showing off and spreading his 
“tail,” get behind him, if you can, and 





The Peacock 


you will see that he has quite an ordinary 
tail, of shorter, dull-coloured feathers, 
which support the magnificent eyed 
plumes that grow out of his back. It is 
not every one who knows what a peacock’s 
tail is really like; because the peacock 
always tries to keep his face towards you 
when he is showing off, and at other times 
his tail is quite covered up by the eyed 
feathers. 

I think that we make rather a curious 
mistake, too, about the Red Admiral 
butterfly. 

Itwis a very handsome butterfly, with 





The Red Admiral 


its bar of scarlet ind its spots of white on 
velvety black; but why should it be 
called an “admiral” ? There is nothing 
that you can see about it which suggests 
the Navy, but in an old book oftbutterflies, 
published before Uncle Phil was born, 
there is a picture of another English butter- 


fly which we call the “ White Admiral,” 
and underneath is written “‘ The White 
Admirable Butterfly.” We have given up 
using theword ‘“‘admirable” in the way that 
our great-grandfathers used it, to describe 
people or things that were so handsome 
that you could not help admiring them, 
and so, instead of talking of red or white 
“admirable” butterflies, we have pro- 
moted them to naval rank as “ admirals.” 
No such mistake is made with the small 
or with the large Tortoiseshell butterfly. 
“ Tortoiseshell” describes their mixed 
tawny colours very well—far better than 
the people who write to the newspapers and 
call them “ scarlet” butterflies. But doesit 
not seem curious that these three butterflies, 
which are, perhaps, the handsomest of our 





The large Tortoiseshell 


common British kinds, should be the ones 
which hide away during the long winter 
months ? A common brown butterfly 
could hide itself easily anywhere; but 
you would think that such gorgeous 
creatures as the Peacock, Red Admiral, 
and Tortoiseshell would be discovered, 
wherever they might lurk. 

One thing worth noting is that all of 
them—or, rather, all of their caterpillars— 
feed upon nettles. This does not explain 
why they are so handsome ; but I think it 
explains why they sleep through the 
winter. The nettle is a plant which dies 
down so completely in autumn that in 
winter there only remain a few tattered 
stalks ‘o show where it stood, and there is 
nothing else upon which the butterflies 
could lay their eggs. But in spring a fresh 
crop of nettles rises above{’the ground, 
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and upon these the awakened butterflies 
lay their eggs. Nature has, in fact, 
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to open all the shutters they can to get 
light inside the house; and so this Red 








Three butterflies, during winter sleep, with closed wings 


taught them how to go to sleep during all 
the months when the nettles, upon which 
their eggs must be laid, are underground ! 

And how has Nature provided for their 
safety during this long sleep ? Brilliant 
and conspicuous as they may be on the 
upper side of their wings, they are so 
curiously mottled with grays, and browns, 
and black underneath that you can hardly 
tell them, when their wings are closed, 
from scraps of dead wood. 

Here is a picture of all three of them, 
simply laid against a bit of dead wood ; 
and if their wings were tightly closed, as 
in sleep, with the upper wings shut down 
behind the underwings, you Would hardly 
be able to discover them at all. See, here 
is a picture of one of them, a Red Admiral, 
asleep, with her wings properly folded ; 
but I fear that she is going to be one of 
those that fly abroad too early as proof 
of the ‘‘ abnormal mildness of the season.” 

When she went to sleep in the autumn 
she had crawled into a nice dark place 
behind a window shutter. But during 
the short afternoons of winter people have 





Admiral butterfly has to sleep all day in an 


absurdly conspicuous position on a white- ~_} 














A Red Admiral, asleep 


washed window ledge. We all try not to 
awaken her ; but she will be a very lucky 
Red Admiral if she manages to stay where 
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she is until the time comes for her to lay 
her eggs upon the growing nettles in 
spring. 


Asking Questions 


Jacky was always asking questions. 
Perhaps neither you nor your parents 
have ever come across a child who asks 
questions ? Still, there are such children 
and Jacky was one of them. 

He went to stay at a farmhouse last 
' winter and whenever he saw the men 
working in the fields he could not help 
asking them what they were doing and 
why they did it. 

The men always told him cheerfully 
enough, but some of the farm-boys 
thought that he was “ making game of 
them,” when he asked them why they 
filled a cart with turnips or why they sat 
on a gate and shouted at crow-scaring 
time. 

One day Jacky met a boy who was 
carrying a small bag to a hedge, where he 
meant to sit down and eat the dinner that 
was in the bag. 

“Tsay, what have you got in that bag ?”’ 
asked Jacky. 

“Only a loaf,” replied the boy; ‘a 
loaf of good bread won’t hurt any one, 
will it ?” 

“No,” answered the unsuspecting Jacky; 
but the words were hardly out of his 
mouth before the farm-boy had swung 
the bag round and brought the loaf down 
with a bump on his head. 

‘There, then,” said the boy, with a 
grin; ‘‘as it won’t hurt yer, praps it’ll 
do yer good.” 

And in the matter of asking questions of 
farm-boys, perhaps it did. 


“ Squiggles ” 
The New Prize Competition 


How are you all getting on with the 
new competition ? Uncle Phil hopes it is 
giving you a lot of amusement and he 
expects to receive some funny drawings. 
Perhaps he will publish some of them in 
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the May number. 


Now here is another 
Squiggle—that is to say, a crooked line 


drawn anyhow. Try to make a picture 
from it, adding as few lines as possible, 
You need not spoil your SUNDAY Maga- 
ZINE by tearing out the Squiggle, but you 
can trace it carefully on a piece of paper 
and draw on that. Below your drawing 
you must put your name and address, 





All drawings must reach Uncle Phil, at 
Messrs. Isbister’s, 15 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C., by March 
20; and the prizes will be announced in the 
May number. 

The first prize will be ros. ; 
5s.; the third, 2s. 6d. 

Remember ! no shading is required, and 
as few lines as possible must be added to 
make the picture. There will be another 
Squiggle next month. 
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Does Science contradict the Bible? 
By the Rev. John Urquhart 


Editor of ‘‘The New Biblical Guide;”’ and Author of “‘ The Inspiration and 
Accuracy of the Holy Scriptures,”’ &c. 


THIRD 


PAPER 


GENERAL SYNOPSIS 


The antiquity of man—The high dates have melted away—Indian, Chinese, Babylonian 


and Egyptian chronologies—Recent scientific concessions—The ant and its winter store—A 


seemingly hopeless case—The Creation history—Theological panic—Has matter been created ? 


N nothing has the Bible been sup- 
posed to be more utterly discredited 
than in its teaching regarding 


The Antiquity of Man 


It is quite true that the subject of Scrip- 
ture Chronology requires fresh investiga- 
tion, and that the conclusions reached by 
various interpreters vary from 3483 B.c. to 
6984 B.c. for the creation of man, giving us 
from 5386 years to 8887 years as the entire 
duration of human life upon the earth. 
But even those 8887 years have been 
set aside as utterly inadequate; and 
India with its scores of millions of years, 
and China with its claim for 2,267,000 
years, have been looked upon with favour. 
These high dates are a common feature 
alike of the old civilisations and of the new 
science of geology. Berossus, the historian 
of Babylon, claimed a history for his 





country going back 466,000 years. 
Manetho, the Egyptian priest who wrote 
the history of his people, shows wonderful 
moderation as compared with Berossus. 
He sets it down as having a history which 
went back 30,000 years from the time of 
Alexander the Great (332 B.c.). Certain 
anthropologists, relying merely upon 
scientific data, think man must have lived 
upon the earth for 300,000 years. 
But all those 


High Dates have Melted away 


before investigation as snow melts before 
the heat of summer. Sigismond de Fries 
one of the most recent historians 0: 
China, says that its ancient history consists 
of a mythical period and a historical 
period, and that the historical period 
begins at 775 B.c. In India reliable docu- 
ments do not carry us farther back than 
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1000 or 1200 B.c. Of course, the presence 
of man in India and China was much 
earlier, but real history does not carry us 
back beyond the dates now given. Great 
confidence was based upon the Babylonian 
dates stated by Assyriology. Nabonidus, 
the father of Belshazzar, recorded that a 
certain king lived more than 3000 years 
before his time. This king Sargon and 
Naram-Sin, his son, have left monuments 
behind them which have been discovered ; 
and, since it was believed that Nabonidus 
could not have made a mistake in such a 
matter, these monuments were confidently 
assigned to the year 3750 before our era. 
But, in the third edition (just issued) of 
Schrader’s book on the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, Dr. Winckler says that Nabonidus 
was misled, and that this date must be 
brought down at least Io00 years! For 
3750 we must therefore write 2750. As 
to Egypt we have as yet no reliable chro- 
nology for ancient dates. Dr. Flinders 
Petrie believes that the vases he has 
unearthed carry dates up to 10,000 B.C. 
But, in his earliest collection, there 
is an undoubted Greek vase to which 
few will assign an earlier date than 
2000 B.C. 

In geology the high dates have 
been similarly tumbling down, as if 
they were rushing to place them- 
selves upon an equality with the 
Bible date. It is now generally ad- 
mitted that man belongs to the time 
when our atmosphere was cleared of 
its excessive moisture, and when the 
water in the air was turned into snow 
and ice. This formed the great ice 
age, or glacial period. It was only 
when that ice age passed away that 
man could spread northward, and 
possess those regions so closely identi- 
fied with his early history. When, 
then, did the ice age cease ? Sir Chas. 
Lyell, who was recognised by the last 
generation as a supreme authority, 
said 850,000 years ago. Sir John 
Lubbock says 200,000. This is a 
startling difference; but it is only 
the commencement of the inevit- 
able collapse. J. Geikie says 80,000 ; 







and the late Sir Joseph Prestwich 
put it at 20,000, that is, at less than 
one forty-second part of the interval 
claimed by the cautious Lyell! And 
further investigation has reduced even 
this figure to nearly one-third, or about 
7000 years ! 

Recently issued scientific works con- 
firm this finding from other sides. A book 
published by a Dutch archeologist, Dr, 
Nieuwhuig, on “‘ the Stone Age,” accepts 
Genesis as historical from the beginning, 
and says that the stone age cannot be 
carried farther back than between 3000 
and 2000 B.c. A Swedish archeologist, 
Mentelius, assigns the bronze age to 
2000 B.c. These facts repeat an often 
told story. When science blundered, 
faith was shaken; when science corrected 
herself, faith was justified. And they 
deepen an old conviction. The Book, that 
was right on this, as on so many points 
besides, when science was egregiously 
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Clay Cylinder of Nabonidus, King of Babylon 
(B.C. 558-538 ) Mentioning his son Belshazzar 


wrong, must have been written with a 
knowledge which was from the first 
accurate and full. In other words, the 
Bible is Divine. 

There are two statements in the Book 
of Proverbs which have long been a 
difficulty to Bible students. These are 
the well-known words referring to 


The Ant and its Winter Store 


In chapter vi. 6-8, this little insect is 
cited as a rebuke and an example to the 
sluggard : “ Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; 
consider her ways and be wise: which, 
having no guide, overseer, or ruler, pro- 
videth her meat in the summer, and 
gathereth her food in the harvest.” 
Here it is implied, though it is not stated, 
that the food gathered in the summer is 
a provision for the months of winter. 
But the second passage leaves little doubt 
upon that point. The words are: 
“There be four things which are. little 
upon the earth, but they are exceeding 
wise: the ants are a people not strong, 
yet they prepare their meat in the sum- 
mer” (xxx. 24, 25). Here we are told 
that their meat is prepared in the sum- 
mer. It is plainly, therefore, prepared in 
summer to be used in those days when 
the grain has disappeared from the fields. 
In other words, the accumulation is 
intended as a store for, winter. This 
is made still clearer by the emphasis 
which is laid upon the wisdom of the 
ant. In what is it that this wisdom is 
shown? Surely in the foresight which 
is manifested in making provision for 

XXXII—17 
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days of coming need, while provision can 
be made. 

But it was just here that science im- 
agined that it had to part company with 
the Scripture. In regard to every other 
part of the Bible description of the ant, 
there was gratifying and eloquent agree- 
ment. The reader will note the use of 
the word “ people”’ in the second passage. 
‘“‘ The ants are a people not strong,’’ that 
is, they are an organised society. This 
has been cordially accepted as a most 
happy description. Observers have been 
specially struck by their organisation. 

Every ant-hive is a community with 
various classes and with well-marked 
divisions of labour, and their habitations 
resemble cities. One scientist, Pierre 
Huber, who made a special study of 
these insects, speaks of “the art with 
which they construct their habitation, 
the greatness of which is often in con- 
trast with their own littleness.”” He 
has given a most interesting account of 
their marching in column, like disciplined 
troops, to the attack upon the abode of 
another species, the larve of which they 
carried away to rear as slaves for them- 
selves. But when this and much more 
had been freely admitted, it was indicated 
that the Scripture was nevertheless mis- 
taken. P. Latreille, one of the greatest 
authorities on the subject, takes occasion 
to say that while he approves of the advice 
given many centuries since, to go to the 
school of the ant, he has no wish to per- 
petuate the popular error on which the 
advice is founded. ‘‘ Do not give them,” 
he writes, ‘‘ more intelligence, more fore- 
sight, than is necessary. Would you also 
ascribe to them the idea of forming 
magazines, granaries, expressly for winter ? 
Benumbed by the cold, slumbering at 
that season with Nature, tell me what 
need would our ants have for those pro- 
visions ?’’ Réaumur is quite as em- 
phatic in his repudiation of this so-called 
“popular error.” He says that hundreds 
and hundreds of investigations have 
proved to him-that when ants carry away 
grains of wheat or other cereals, it is not 
to store them up for food but to build 
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them into their nests along with the bits 
of wood and other materials which they 
accumulate. And the foresight, he says, 
if they possessed it, would be thrown away ; 
for ‘‘ of what use,” he asks, ‘“‘ would the 
accumulation of wheat be to the ants 
during the winter, which they pass heaped 
up one upon another, and so motionless 
that they appear to be dead?” 
The case for the “ popular error” 


Looked so hopelessly Bad 


that learned commentators tried to show 
that the Scripture had been misunder- 
stood ; and even a book like Delitzsch’s 
“Commentary on the Proverbs” en- 
shrines and propagates this learned and 
scientific blunder. He says that the 
passage in Prov. xxx. 25 “‘is not to be 
understood of stores laid up for the 
winter. For the ants are torpid for the 
most part in winter.” And yet, long 
before those words were written, this 
mistake of science had been corrected 
and the Scripture abundantly justified. 
As in other cases, the contradiction arose, 
not from the knowledge, but from the 
ignorance, of scientists. More than a 
thousand species of these insects are now 
known; but the observers whom I have 
quoted were speaking of the few which 
they knew, and which were confined to our 
cold northern climate. Sir John Lubbock 
says*: “‘ None of our northern ants store 
up grain, and hence there has been much 
discussion as to the well-known passage 
of Solomon. ... It is, however, now a 
well-established fact that more than one 
species of southern ants do collect seeds 
of various kinds. The fact has, of course, 
long been known in those regions. In- 
deed, the quantity of grain thus stored 
up is sometimes so considerable, that in 
the ‘ Mischna’ (part of the Jewish Law) 
rules are laid downwith reference to it ; and 
various commentators, including the cele- 
brated Maimonides, have discussed at 
length the question whether such grain 
belonged to the owner of the land, or 
might be taken by gleaners—giving the 
latter the benefit of the doubt. They 


* « Ants, Bees and Wasps,” pp. 59, 60. 


do not appear to have considered the 
rights of the ants!’’ There are about 
30 different species in this country; and 
as these do not store up grain for winter 
use, it was argued that the Bible was 
wrong, whereas the trouble lay in the 
objector’s ignorance and rashness. 

Mr. Sykes has the honour of being the 
first among modern observers to justify 
these allusions of the Bible. He gives 
an interesting account in his journal under 
the date June 19, 1829, of a scene he 
witnessed in the neighbourhood of Poona, 
in India. The monsoon rains commence 
to fall with great regularity about 
June 6. After some days of heavy rain 
there are breaks in the weather. He 
noticed, during his walk on the morning 
of the 19th, small- heaps of grain lying 
upon the ground, in various places. Each 
heap contained about a handful. When he 
examined them he discovered that these 
heaps had been placed there by ants. 
The grain, which had been stored in their 
underground dwellings, had been wetted 
by the rain, and they had now taken 
advantage of the break in the weather 
to bring it up to dry in the heat of the 
sun! Another species has been met with 
in Texas which seems actually to culti- 
vate a grain called from this fact “ ant- 
rice.”’ They clear a space from three to 
four yards in diameter of every other 
plant but this, and when the harvest is 
ripe it is carefully gathered and stored 
for the coming days. Further investiga- 
tion has shown that in all the hot coun- 
tries of Europe as well as in America, simi- 
lar species are found to which the de- 
scription of the Bible fully applies. 

But we come now to a part of the Bible 
which science was said to have utterly 
and finally discredited, but which it is 
now fast restoring to its rightful place. 
I refer to 


The Creation History 


in Genesis i. This has been so deter- 
minedly assailed in the name of science for 
nearly a century that the courage of 
theologians failed them. They gave way 
so thoroughly that it is really to scientists 
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that we owe the winning of the battle. So 
thoroughly did it appear to be lost that the 
phrase ‘‘ Genesis and geology ’’ became a 
byword ; and the man whowould any longer 
attempt to harmonise the two records was 
set down aS an ignoramus or a fool. We 
were reminded that Genesis was written 
in the first instance for escaped slaves, 
and that the great things which have been 
laid bare by nineteenth-century science 
could not have been understood by them. 
We have, therefore, to read the beginning 
of Genesis, we are told, not as prose but 
as poetry. In other words, we are no 
longer to look upon it as a statement of 
facts, that is to say, as a history of God’s 
creative work—but as a flight of primeval 
imagination. 

But science has now answered the 
complaisant theologian, and I proceed 
to ask the reader to note the correction 
which has been, and is still being, ad- 
ministered. Let us take, to commence 
with, the opening words: “In the be- 
ginning God created the heavens and the 
earth.” One is tempted to point out how 
marvellously these words suit their posi- 
tion as an introduction to the Bible. The 
Book is to speak of human duty. But 
why should those bands of obligation rest 
upon me, and why should my fate depend 
upon my obedience to them or my revolt 
from them? Here is the answer. I 
am in God’s world, and I am God’s 
creature. But let us keep to our inquiry 
as to whether the words are in accord 
with fully informed science. They tell 
us that there was a time when the heavens 
and the earth had no existence ; and that 
this wondrous universe began when God 
created the matter of it, and then formed 
out of this primeval matter the globe on 
which we dwell and the sun and moon 
and stars which fill the heavens with 
glory. 

Is this true ? 


Has Matter been Creaied ? 


To this question certain Greek philo- 
sophers replied with a distinct negative. 
To them matter was uncreated and 
eternal. That opinion has had a charm 
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for a special class of thinkers, and many 
nineteenth-century scientists have prac- 
tically assumed it to be true: But modern 
science has distinctly justified the Scrip- 
ture. Dalton’s great -discovery, named 
“the atomic theory,’ has been more 
fully approved the more it has been 
tested. It has been gratefully described 
as “the most powerful of all aids to 
ulterior research,’”’ and we are told that 
through it “have been made man’s 
deepest inroads into the secrets of the 
natural world.”” And when man _ has 
made these inroads what has he dis- 
covered ? He has proved that there 
are arrangements and laws at the very 
lowest foundation of the material uni- 
verse, which proclaim it a created thing. 
Matter consists of elementary atoms. 
“* These atoms,” says Professor Tyndall,* 
“are what Maxwell finely calls ‘the 
foundation-stones of the material uni- 
verse,’ which, amid the wreck of composite 
matter, ‘remain unbroken and unworn.’ ”’ 
These ultimate atoms are bound together 
into bodies called molecules. The molecules 
of the same chemical substance are all 
alike, but differ completely from the 
molecules of other chemical substances. 
The formation of these tiny bundles of 
atoms is the astonishment of the deeper 
chemistry. They are almost inconceiv- 
ably minute. The molecule of water, 
for instance, is so small that Lord 
Kelvin has calculated that, if a drop 
of water the size of a pea were magnified 
till it was as large as the earth and each 
molecule were magnified to the same 
extent, the molecules would then be 
more coarse-grained than leaden shot, but 
less so than cricket balls. Mr. Tomlinson 
has made an elaborate calculation as to 
the size of a molecule of common soap ; 
and the result at which he arrived is that 
this molecule is less than a 1757 trillionth 
(4.7.57.000.000.00.0000.000 oop) of a cubic 
inch.t But small as that molecule is, 
it is, we are told, more marvellously con- 
structed than our planetary system ! 

* ««New Fragments,’ p. 80. 

+ “The Physical System of the Universe,’’ 
Sydney B. J. Skertchley, p. 23. 
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I need not trouble the reader with 
further details of these marvels. It is 
enough for us to listen to the report 
of those who have investigated them. 
We are told that what is known of these 
molecules shuts out entirely from this 
foundation of the material universe every 
theory of evolution. Clerk Maxwell says : 
“In the case of the molecules each indi- 
vidual is permanent; there is no gene- 
ration or destruction, and no variation, 
or rather difference, between the indi- 
viduals of each species. Hence the kind 
of speculation with which we have 
become so familiar under the name of 
thories of evolution is quite inapplicable 
to the case of molecules.” He adds: 
“None of the processes of nature, since 







the time when nature began, has pro. 
duced the slightest difference in the 
properties of any molecule. We are, 
therefore, unable to ascribe either the 
existence of the molecules or the identity 
of their properties to the operation of 
any of the causes which we call natural. 
On the other hand, the exact equality 
of each molecule to all others of the same 
kind gives it, as Sir John Herschell has 
well said, the essential character of a 
manufactured article, and precludes the 
idea of its being eternal and self-existent.” 
In other words, the Scripture is here 
abreast of the profoundest discovery 
of the nineteenth century. The matter 
of the universe is a product of Crea- 
tion. 


The Uplifting of John Howells 


By Margaretta Byrde 
Author of ‘‘ The Searchers ” 


N dark nights the long, stony lane 
that leads down to Glen Isla 
cottage is dangerous. The 
organist of St. Madoc’s, who 

lodged there, was always glad to get in 
range of the twinkling light Mrs. Howells 
set in the back kitchen, and to-night he 
went the short remaining distance with a 
quick step, smiling as he lifted the latch 
at some humorous remembrance. 

Bouncer, the little terrier, gave shrill 
announcement of his arrival, but even 
when he had scraped his boots and wiped 
them on the sacking, Mrs. Howells did 
not turn from the table over which she 
was bending with Sybbie, her niece. 
But the lodger understood. She was 
in the throes of artistic production and 
could not speak until she had taken the 
pins out of her mouth. He sat down by 
the fire and waited. 

At last Mrs. Howells, lifting her handi- 
work from the table, spread it out with 
expectant eyes before the audience of 
two. 


“There,” she said, “if I says it my- 
self, there won’t be a skirt in Llanmadoc 
church next Sunday as ‘ull hang like 
that !”’ 

“It is very stylish,’ said the organist 
with the diffidence of a mere man, of 
whom, nevertheless, sympathy was de- 
manded. 

“T can breathe now,” remarked the 
dressmaker. ‘‘ Sybbie, stir the fire under 
the kettle.” She. hung the skirt over 
the screen, talking the faster for her 
compulsory silence, and surveying her 
work between the smoothing pats, with 
her pretty head on one side. 

“You understands me, Mr. Silas,” 
she said. ‘‘ You're just like me, a-worritin’ 
an’ workin’ an’ worritin’ again over 
your music like as I does over my 
dresses, ’cause you must. It ain’t for 
the money, as I says to Sybbie an’. John— 
to goodness no !—seven-an’-six ain’t no 
pay for the trouble I puts into my dresses; 
it ain’t for the praise, for an’ ungratefuler 
lot o’. customers never breathed, which 
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like as not Ann Meredith ‘ull say she 


_ wished her skirt had been gathered, after 


all the hours I’ve giv’ to them pleats. 
I’ve said to John many an’ many a time, 
‘Why does I stick to the dressmakin,’ 
John ?’—haven’t I, Sybbie ?—an’ all 
he can say is, ‘I ’spose you want to,’ 
which must be it.” 

“Nobody knows what I go through, 
Mr. Silas,” she continued, lifting the lid 
of a saucepan, whence issued the appe- 
tising steam of stewed tripe, ‘an’ it’s 
no use tellin’ John. He ain’t got a bit of 
knowledgebleness, John ain’t. But what 
with them cheap stuffs as ain’t no credit 
to me when made up, and skimpy, most 
like, an’ folks bringin’ ’em too late to 
think out fresh styles, an’ what with 
their havin’ no taste, which they will have 
their way, makin’ me of no account, 
though I says it myself I knows the 
lady-like thing—it’s enough to break 
one’s heart but for one’s sperit, Mr. 
Silas, to have to trim a blue body with 
laylock. John, he says, ‘Wal, you ain’t 
called to wear it.’ That’s his comfort. 
But you understand. Many an’ many 
a night I’ve tossed an’ turned, thinkin’ 
as how a Myra pattern would have done 
better’n a Princess, until John ’ud ask 
if I had newralgy, an’ I’d say, ‘Oh, I’m 
worritin’ over Hannah Jones’ (as p’raps 
it might be). ‘ You go to sleep,’ says 
John, ‘an’ let her do the worritin.’ 
That’s John; he hasn’t any sperit. I 
don’t believe nothink can _ uplift 
John.” 

“John’s a philosopher, Mrs. Howells, 
and you are an artist. It takes much to 
move a philosopher.” 

“Does it?’ asked Mrs. Howells, 
“Well, then, that’s John to a T. But 
I wish summat would move him home 
faster, for supper’s ready. I s’pose you 
didn’t see him about ?”’ 

“He was in church,” replied the 
organist, ‘“‘ but must hdve returned to 
the rectory, for when I came out he was 
gone,”’ 

“ There,”’ 


exclaimed Mrs. Howells 


bitterly, turning upon Sybbie, ‘‘ that’s 
your uncle! 


He must ‘needs go to church 
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to-night, an’ him in his everydays an’ a 
dirty collar, and wouldn’t shave hisself 
though I begged on bended knee, an’ 
three clean collars ironed when I was 
that worn with gettin’ this skirt out of 
four and a half yards of single width 
when it takes five for the newest shape. 
That’s your uncle—that’s him!” 

Sybbie meekly accepted, as usual, the 
imputed sins of relationship. 

“Yes,” went on John’s wife, “he 
couldn’t go to church last Sunday for 
the lambs, when I’d brought him a new 
necktie an’ had his boots mended, an’ 
me carryin’ them from the station which 
he never met me all along of them critters 
too, though he said as he didn’t expect 
me by the early train when he knows 
I sells my eggs first go off, and back by 
the four-twenty, an’ it’s a good two miles, 
Mr. Silas, as you can witness. How- 
somever, I don’t mind. John Howells 
may neglect his wife, much as he likes, 
but he needn’t shame her open, by goin’ 
to church weekdays. But there, that’s 
your uncle.” 

Sybbie had gone to the dresser for the 
supper-cloth. Mrs. Howells cleared the 
table and threw the debris on the sofa 
where Bouncer was curled up in the 
broken-springed hollow. 

“Get out !”’ she exclaimed impatiently. 
As a rule she was sweetness itself, and 
poor Bouncer slunk under the sofa while 
his mistress hunted for hairs on the 
chintz cover. 

“T’ve no peace of my life,” she went 
on wrathfully, “along of your uncle’s 
softness. What with the rectory animals 
an’ the dog an’ the cats here I might as 
well give up risin’. Dear knows I'd live 
easier without the dressmakin’. Much 
your uncle would care. All he cares for 
is that animals gets fed an’ the rector’s 
biddin’ done. I'll be bound it was that 
took him to church. Did he ring. the 
bell to-night, Mr. Silas ?” 

““ Miggs wasn’t in the choir,’’ answered 
the organist, non-committally for the 
usual bell-ringer. 

“Ah, the cat’s away!” nodded Mrs. 
Howells, smoothing Bouncer, who had 
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crept to her knee, now the storm was 
over, and meaning no disrespect to the 
absent rector, who had left a houseful 
of servants to their own devices. “‘ Miggs 
has been at the cider, I’ll be bound, an’ 
got John to go instead of hisself, the 
softie! The way them indoors puts 
vwpon the outdoors is shameful.”’ 

Then a sudden suspicion made _ her 
start. 

“If you didn’t see him how do you 
know he was in church, Mr: Silas ? For 
goodness, I hope he was, an’ not off to 
the Nantygarren Arms—that would be 
wus !”’ 

John was the soberest of men, but his 
wife had an imagination which flew to 
the worst possible contingencies. The 
present vision of the tardy John seated 
in a semi-circle of half-tipsy labourers 
showed in her alarmed face, as she paused 
in the very act of taking down the tea- 
pot. 

“Oh no,” said the organist quickly, 
“he was in church. I was afraid of 
upsetting you—but I knew it—at the 
collection.” 

“It’s a bad night, there were few pre- 
sent,’ he went on, as Mrs. Howells 
seemed puzzled. “I can’t see from 
the organ, but when the collection was 
made I knew, of course”’ (suggestively), 
“that only one man could be in the con- 
gregation.” 

Mrs. Howells’ face 
grasped the inference. 
the teapot safely. 
she was always calm. 

“John Howells took up the bag!” 

The organist nodded. 

“Well,” said John’s wife, presently 


showed she had 
Yet she put down 
In great moments 


recovering. “I shall al’ays believe in 
providence arter to-night, won’t you, 
Sybbie ?” 


‘I al’ays did, aunt,” replied Sybbie, 
arranging the spoons, the horn one for 
uncle and the silver-plated one on Mr. 
Silas’ tray. She and her aunt 
promised on metal. 

“Oh, of course,’”’ Mrs. Howell’s tone 
implied that a mere general confidence 
in the ordering of events was now sub- 
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stantiated by special instance, bordering 

on the supernatural. ‘“ But it wasn’t 

for naught Hannah Miles gran’ther died ' 
the end of the week so’s I couldn’t get her 

mournin’ done an’ go to service though 

Mr. Bevan asked me and Sybbie special 

when he came for a sittin’ of Brahmas, 

seein a stranger was preachin’. 

‘If ?}daseen John marchin’ up with the 
bag!—an’ him that poor-sperrited as 
he shakes when ringin’ the bell if folks 
look his way! Tell us how he bore up, 
Mr. Silas, do!” 

Bouncer gave a sharp yelp; the next 
moment he was barking frantically at 
the kitchen door. The favourite cat 
sprang from the organist’s knee, the 
other two stretched themselves, while 
Jacob, the dove, began his monotonous 
cooing. 

“It’s himself.”’ said Mrs. Howells, and 
John entered, a shambling little man, 
with a dense forest of beard and mous- 
tache in which he generally made a 
clearing, about the chin for Sunday, at 
his wife’s urgent entreaty (she con- 
sidering him a handsome man when he 
perked up a bit). Over the forest were 
two patches of colour, like russet apples, 
and over these a pair of the shyest, kind- 
liest brown eyes that were ever overhung 
by such fierce, thick eyebrows. And the 
crowning inconsistency of his face was 
that it was dominated by a fine Roman 
nose, as out of place on the queer little 
man as it would have been on Bouncer. 
His usual entry was apologetic and 
sideways, when the organist was there; 
his usual greeting, ‘‘ Wal, sir, and how 
be you by this time ?”’ as if the lodger 
were in a continuous stage of conval- 
escence, but to-night there was ‘some- 
thing strange even about his address 
to Bouncer. Mrs. Howells looked at 
Sybbie with parted lips when she heard 
him bid the dog ‘‘ go down.” The tone 
was gentle, but determined. He came 
in to the room as nearly erect as years 
of hedging and ditching had left him, 
and said, ‘Good evening, sir,’ in a 
voice that Mr. Howells said afterwards 
gave her a turn, it Was “ that masterful.” 
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Then he sat down on the settle opposite 
Mr. Silas, and gazed abstractedly into 
the fire. His wife, between them, soon 
paused from dishing up supper, curiosity 
conquering a certain awe of the situa- 
tion. 

“So,” she said, “ you took up the col- 
lection to-night, John Howells. I can’t 
go for to believe it myself, yet, though 
Mr. Silas told me.” 

“Mr. Silas were right,” answered John, 
“T did.” There was a suppressed ela- 
tion in his accents. 

“T don’t know how ever you plucked 
up heart,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Howells, dawn- 
ing admiration contending with her sur- 
prise. 

“T don’t know myself,” replied John 
candidly, as he felt in his pocket for his 
pipe. “‘ All I can say is that Mr. Bevan 
he heaved the bag at me, an’ I looks 
about an’—wal, there wasn’t nobody 
else as he could ha’ meant, possible, an’ 
there he stood, so I had to go up for 
it.” 

“Your legs shook under you, I’ll be 
bound,” said Mrs. Howells pityingly. 

“Wal, I kep’ on ’em,” replied John, 
filling his pipe. 

“Ay, you'd do that,” with wifely 
confidence. 

John lit up, and leaned back in a new 
leisurely way, hands in pockets. “I 
ain't goin’ for to say I liked the job,” he 
admitted, “‘ but it had to be did, an’ I 
was the man for to do it.” 

“Didn’t you feel awful ?”’ whispered 
Sybbie. 
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John pondered. He had new ideas 
to communicate, and before they were 
fully assimilated. 

“Ay,” he said slowly, ‘I minded 
when I turned an’ faced Miss Phyllis an’ 
the rectory maids, but lor, by the time 
as they’d put their money in I could have 
faced anythink. I wouldn’t mind doin’ 
it every Sunday—there !”’ 

‘““My word,” exclaimed Mrs. Howells, 
“but weren’t you daunted thinkin’ as 
how you had on your every-days?” 

“ Never give ’em a thought,’”’ answered 
John. “It was al’ays summat more’n 
that as daunted me, but it’s gone now. 
Seems as like I b’ean’t afeerd of naught 
now.” 

“You're getting proud, mayhaps,” 
said his wife, a little doubtful as to how 
this new departure might work in, domes- 
tically. 

“No,” answered John, shaking his 
head, “‘but like as not you'll never see. 
It seems ter me that a man oughter do a 
good deed as comes his way an’ not be 
afeerd. That’s how I found it came, 
takin’ round the bag. ’Twasn’t as I 
pushed myself—Mr. Bevan he fair heaved 
the bag at me.” 

“It’s sperit came to you, John How- 
ells,” said his wife, in an awestricken 
tone; “arter all these years.” 

The organist rose to follow Sybbie’s 
tray into the next room. John took out 
his pipe as he passed. 

“Tt’s wonderful how much stays 
in’ards,” he observed solemnly, “ until 
summat drives it out’ards.”’ 
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Solution of the January “ What-is-it ?” 


In our January issue we published a photograph and asked our readers to say what it 
was, promising, as usual, a prize of £5 to anybody who sent the correct answer, “ or,” we 
said, “if more than one person is right we will divide that amount equally between them,” 


We gave no description of the object. 


What is it? 














What 


The Puzzle Editor—or, as his new title 
goes, the ? Editor—had his ?s—or, as one 
may say, his doubts—as to the suitability 
of the last ‘“‘ What was it?” It was one 
of those things that many people would 
know for certain and therefore could not 
help “‘ guessing ”’ right : while, on the other 
hand, if you did not know it, you might 
guess till you were black in the face 
without hitting the mark. 

In consequence of this peculiarity, per- 
haps, there were fewer competitors than 
usual, while analysis of the answers shows 
that there were exactly the same number of 
winners as losers, namely 76! These are 
the lucky ones, to the modest extent of 
Zgth of £5 each : 


M. E. Swan, 64 Dyne Road, Brondesbury, 
N.W.; Alfred B. Searle, 29 Ashfield Terrace, 
W., Newcastle-on-Tyne; W. C. Brown, Ermine 
House, Appleby, Doncaster; A. F. C. Pollard, 13 
Westbourne Crescent, W.; Miss Edith Redfern, 
330 Edgware Road; W.; Charles Nicol, Octavia 
Terrace, Greenock; J. V. Abbott, S. Mildred’s, 
Salter’s Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E.; Geo. Hurrell, 
147 Grey Street, North Shields; Mrs. Wells, Stone- 
leigh, Kenilworth ; Mrs. Vinter, 33 Lynton Road, 
Acton, W.; Miss H. Makinson, Herrestad, Kirda, 
Sweden; G. O. Jackson, 2 Vicarage Gate, Kensing- 
ton, London, W.; J. Shaddock, 10 White Street, 


is it? 


Coventry ; Fredk, Smith, 38 Queen’s Road, Read- 
ing; Hugh Galt, 14 Berkeley Terrace, Glasgow, 
W.; A. Perret, 67 Frederick Road, Aston, Birming- 
ham; F. Everall, 56 Kingsley Road, Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham ; J. brown, 25 Cissbury Road, Brighton; 
Miss Irene M, Lovell, 11 Promenade, Cheltenham; 
W. Rutherfurd, The Manse, Lewes, Sussex ; J. E. 
Maitland, ro Chester Place, Hyde Park Square, W.; 
S. B. Bessell, 41 Fleet Street, Torquay; E. A. R, 
Bousfield, 363 Old Kent Road, S.E.; Miss Lilian C. 
Ward, 15 Foleshill Road, Coventry; Miss C. Welch, 
The Oaks, Blakebrook, Kidderminster ; Miss Edith 
Lynham, Glenorney, Galway, Ireland ; Thos, Wil- 
son, School House, South Elmsall, near Don- 
caster; Francis G. Walton, Vicarage Road, 
Stoneleigh, Kenilworth; Joe Warden, c/o 20 
Gatefield Road, Sheffield; J. Wallace Watkins, 
13 Andover Road, Freemantle, Southampton; 
J. B. Harrold, 6-8 St. Ann’s Mansions, Cran- 
worth Gardens, Brixton, S.W.; Howard Dale, 5 
Sussex Place, Southampton; Miss G. M. Reece, 
39 Royal Parade, Eastbourne ; H. Smith, 17 The 
Square, Fairfield, near Manchester; William H. 
Young, The Gables, East Horndon, near Brent- 
wood, Essex; Bernard Hoare, 36 Church Street, 
Cromer, Norfolk; H. Orfeur, Solsbro Road, Tor- 
quay ; Miss Gwendolen Rogers, The Manse, Birken- 
shaw, near Bradford; F.M. Roberts, 2 Gipsy Hill, 
Upper Norwood, S.E.; A. E. Murray, St. Clare, 
Upper Walmer; F. C. Willis, Prince Edward 
House, Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire ; Mrs. M. C. 
Beverley, 139(A) Alexander Road, N.W.; Hartley 
Cater, Church Street, Launceston; Master Cyril 
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Jones, Ventnor House, Godfrey Road, Newport, 
Mon.; G. E. Shepherd, 149 Chevening Road, W.; 
F. W. Sharp, 69 Chepston Road, Newport, Mon. ; 
Thomas S. Morley, Burgate, Barton-on-Humber ; 
F. H. Venall, The Hollies, Worthing ; H. Vicarv, 
18 Kimberley Road, Falmouth, Cornwall; R. H. 
Compton, Oldbury House, Tewkesbury ; A. North- 
croft, 4 Somerford Terrace, Efford, Plymouth; E. 
Critchley, Gamble Institute, St. Helens; W. E. 
Hicks, 2 Elm Road, Winchester; Miss Hilda 
Bisset, 9 Greenhill Park, Edinburgh; H. Allen, 
Jun., 29 Bury Park Road, Luton, Beds.; E. Smith, 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Bedford Street, 
Plymouth; C. E. Smith, Wynslade, Putney Park, 
S.W.; W. H. Wilson, Montague House, Black- 
heath Hill, S.E.; Miss Alice Mason, West Cleave, 
Penare Road, Penzance; V. Booth, Rosslyn, 2 
Highbury Quadrant, N.; Fred. S. Kernick, 85 
Stacey Road; Miss Winifred M. Fox, The Quarry, 
Torrs Park, Ilfracombe, North Devon; H. K. 
Damant, Lammas, Cowes, Isleof Wight ; George W. 
Wallace, 7 Inverleith Row, Edinburgh; F. T. 
Hoskings, 7 Northbrook Road, Lee, S.E.; Mrs. 
Read, The Manse, Ford, Aylesbury, Bucks. ; P. J. 
Gaffikin, 2 Queen’s Elms, Belfast; M. Oswald, 
Carn Brea, Pembroke Road, Bournemouth, W.; 
Mrs, Barker, Northcote, Abbotsham Road, Bide- 
ford, Devon; Miss Mildred Daird, Pendoylan 
House, near Cowbridge, Glam.; A. Rendell, 124 
Wightman Road, Harringay Road, London, N.; 
M. Turton, Northfield, Liberton, Midlothian ; Mrs. 
M. Turton, Liberton, Midlothian; William Hy, 
Pratt, 1 Newstead Street, Sherwood, Nottingham ; 
George Day, 11 Chesterton Road, North Kensing- 
ton, N.; Webster Jenkinson, Woodford, Wosten- 
holm Road, Sheffield. 


Not that all the answers adjudged correct 
were identical in words by any means. 
They varied from the brevity of “a piece 
of a spider’s web ’’—which indeed it was 
—to elegant little essays on the art of web- 
spinning exhibited by the garden spider, 
Epeiva diadema, concluding with precise 
descriptions of the particular strands of 
the web which the photo-micrograph repre- 
sented. It was not, however, possible to 
draw any equitable line of distinction— 
not even if we could spin threads as fine as 
the spider’s—between the quality of these 
replies : so all who said that the picture 
represented part of a spider’s web and 
nothing else were admitted as winners. 

For there were eight competitors who 
spoiled their chance by adding dew-drops, 
or drops of water, or rain, or frost to the 
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spider’s thread ; while one described it as 


, 


“‘ gossamer,” and another as “ the thread 
by which a spider suspends itself.”” Two— 
E. Batty and J. Templeton—sent answers 
that were quite correct, but just too late. 

Others came very near with “a thread 
of silk spun by a silkworm,” and “ a cater- 
pillar’s thread”’ ; while one, who seemed 
to have an inspiration that it was the pro- 
duct of a spider, hazarded “ spider’s eggs.” 

Before dealing with the answers which 
were quite wide of the mark, it may be 
well to explain the matter a little. The 
common garden spider, Epeiva diadema, 
constructs the foundation of its geometric 
web with long cable threads and shorter 
threads, all radiating from a common 
centre. These are connected with each 
other at intervals by a spiral thread, which 
is spun round and round till a large cir- 
cular net is completed. The cables and 
radiating lines are plain silk threads, but 
the spiral thread has sticky drops, alter- 
nately large and small, throughout its 
length, and by these the flies are held. 

It is, however, by no special device on 
the spider’s part that the size of the sticky 
drops, which look like beads in the picture, 
are regulated. Savants long ago proved 
that a liquid cylinder is unstable and tends 
to break up into alternately large and 
small drops; and, as A. F. C. Pollard, 
one of the most successful participants in 
the ‘‘ What is it ?”’ competitions from the 
outset, remarks : 

“It is known that the spider pours out 
upon its silk a liquid of a glutinous nature, 
and if one be watched in his operations it 
is astonishing to see how the creature, 
after he has fixed one of the spiral fibres 
pulls it tight and then out like the string 
of a bow and lets it go, thus launching into 
the air a liquid cylinder threaded on a 
solid core, which immediately breaks up 
into larger and small spheres.”’ 

On the same principle, another winner 
explains, a similar micro-photograph could 
be obtained from a very fine piece of spun 
glass which had been stroked with fingers 
dipped in oil; and a third quotes the 
interesting statement that although a 
larger spider’s web may contain 120,000 
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drops of gum, the whole structure will be 
completed in three-quarters of an hour. 
Turning from science to chance we find 
the “What is it?” guessed to be a 
thread of hoar frost, of “ special crochet 
work,”’of saliva, of a lady’s veil, of drawn 
thread work; or various kinds of chain, 
including watch chains, muff chains, bicycle 
chains, chandelier chains, chains of jet 
beads, or glass beads, or pearls, or diamonds 
and rubies in a case, or land-measuring 
chains, or agricultural chains for “ lifting 
barrels of wash.” We have also a free use 
of the idea of geometric pattern, as in “‘ an 
ink line on paper pricked with a pin,” gold- 
beading on a china plate, pattern on the 
hem of a handkerchief, insertion—several 
competitors always insert this—perforation 
on paper, pattern printed on calico, narrow 
trimming of braid and beads, the perfo- 






rated edges of cards placed close together, 
and a pattern printed by a typewriter. 

Some guess more at large, that it is the 
eye of an insect, or a human hair, a string 
with alternate hips and haws, a row of 
railings seen from above, frog spawn—by 
which, it may be presumed, they mean 
toads’ spawn, which is laid in beaded 
strings, whereas frogs’ spawn is all lumped 
together —a row of pins’ heads, water 
“ dropping from above,” and a ray of the 
sun. One thinks it isa string of a Japanese 
window-blind with clots of rice paste along 
it, and another despairingly suggests that 
it is “‘ a chain of mystery.” 

To encourage the young to take part in 
this ? competition, the editor is glad to 
note that two of this month’s winners, 
Hartley Cater and Howard Dale, are aged 
twelve and thirteen respectively. 


What is it? 





What is it? 


If you think you can tell what this picture is, send your solution to “ The ? Editor, 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 15 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. We will as 
usual give {5 to anybody who sends the correct answer—or if more than one person is 
right we will divide that amount equally among them. Those who prefer to do so may 
take the money in any books they please, selected from Messrs. Isbister’s catalogue. 

Answers must be received by March 20, 1903. The result will be published in 
the May Number. There will be another ‘‘ What-is-it ?”” next month, Please tell all 


your friends this. 
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[This quotation, it may be remembered, was the late Edna Lyall’s favourite motto. 
It has especial interest for our readers, as it was to them the famous novelist addressed 
itsome years ago. It is evident that in the closing words she found a title for one of 
her books, whilst the spirit and teaching of her message will be readily recognised in 
all she wrote. The article which follows was contributed by Edna Lyall to Good Words 
for January 1896. It will be read with great interest now by many who feel that, by 
the death of Miss Bayly, they have lost a dear friend. | 


How I became a Novelist 
By Edna Lyall 


Author of “ Donovan,” ‘“‘We Two,” “Doreen,” ‘“‘ Knight Errant,”’ &c. 


T has often been asserted that a child’s 
future is practically determined by the 
training and the circumstances of its 
early years. I have never felt the least 

doubt as to the truth of that assertion; and 
when the question “ How did you become 
a novelist ?” is put to me, my thoughts turn 
instinctively to those 


Scenes in strong remembrance set 


—those mind-pictures of childhood, which 
stand out so much more clearly than the 
events of later life. 

A few years ago, some of our leading 
writers were questioned as to how early they 
could recall any distinct pieture of the past. 
Miss Jean Ingelow was among those whose 
memory was most tenacious—she could re- 
collect things that had happened when she 
was two years old. 

My very first remembrance is of a narrow 





lane bordered by elder bushes. I was three 
years old and was walking with my sister and 
our nurse, when suddenly we came face to 
face with the first romance that had ever 
touched our lives. Coming towards us we 
saw a certain kinsman who had always been 
a favourite in our nursery, and beside him 
walked a most beautiful lady ; they stopped 
to speak to us. There was something impres- 
sive and delightful in their happiness, and 
we were laughingly threatened with banish- 
ment to the other side of the elder hedge 
unless we at once adopted the beautiful lady 
as our kinswoman. What did it all mean ? 
we asked. Why, to be sure, they were en- 
gaged to be married. 

Swiftly following on this scene comes the 
memory of the first time that illness, sorrow, 
and death became faintly realised. All 


.England was mourning the death of the 


Prince Consort., We children, impressed no 
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doubt by the black dresses, and hearing 
much of the noble*life that could so ill be 
spared, at once miade the Prince our hero 
of heroes. I remember most vividly how 
the nursery curtain represented a canopy 
and my doll was transformed into a fever- 
stricken Prince, and how, just when absorbed 
in this dramatic representation, it was most 
annoying to be called away to entertain a 
little cousin who broke in upon my tragedy, 
and who was not even clad in black, but wore 
the Rob Roy tartan. 

These were my first “studies ” ; but it was 
not until I was nine years old that the desire 
to write seized me. Darnell’s copy-books 
were a weariness to the flesh, and there were 
those dreadful rules about penholding— 
fingers straight, thumb bent, two fingers on 
the pen,and slope the end over your shoulder! 
How could one be a novelist till the dark 
days of ‘‘ copy-writing ” were over ? 

In the meantime, however, much of the 
future training of an author was going on. 
We were blessed with a nurse whose sympa- 
thies were wide and far-reaching, and I owe 
a great deal to her kindly heart, and to her 
unfailing readiness to tell us all that she 
had heard and seen. Moreover, being the 
youngest of the family, it chanced that I 
heard books read and topics discussed be- 
tween the elder ones and my parents, which 
very soon widened the world for me. The 
right and the wrong way of spending money 
was a problem often spoken about, and even 
with an allowance of a penny a week it seemed 
a curiously vital question. The cruelty of 
buying very cheap things for which working 
men or women must have been underpaid 
made much impression upon us, chiefly no 
doubt because it was a point on which my 
father felt so very strongly. “Never bring 
home such a thing again,” he said, when one 
day we gleefully showed him a little sixpenny 
New Testament in very pretty binding. «It 
couldn’t have been rightly ftroduced for that 
money.” 

Politics were very real, and were somehow 
made interesting to us, my father encourag- 
ing us to think on such subjects. My first 
political hero was Mr. Fawcett, and I can 
clearly recall the excitement of his election 
for Brighton. It was partly his blindness 


which made him my hero, for, suffering much 
from weak eyes, I weil knew what it was to 
live in the dark, and my mother had told 
me how cleverly she had seen Mr. Fawcett 
manage at a dinner-party, and how he would 
not allow his loss of sight in any way to spoil 
his life. 

Another region of debate was opened by 
the frequent visits of the well-known Dr, 
Archibald J. Stephens, Q.C., an old friend 
of my father. I have misty recollections of 
hearing a good deal about the ritual pro- 
ceedings, but the real enjoyment of those 
visits lay in the endless jokes and stories 
with which the great man used to enliven us, 
They alleviated the woes of having to eat 
beef and mutton with no appetite ; and I can 
well remember how our kindly friend would 
sometimes take compassion on the dainty 
little girl sitting beside him, and with rather 
alarming speed, seasoned with much fun and 
coaxing, would actually feed her; and of 
course, when thus honoured, one had to eat 
out of sheer gratitude ! 

By this time one’s capacity for hero-worship 
—surely an indispensable quality in a novelist 
—was being daily stimulated by the records 
of the past. After a course of old Roman 
heroes, I became a devotee of Oliver Crom- 
well, and the Cromwell worship was much 
aided by visits to kinsfolk living in an old 
Suffolk hall—the “ Mondisfield ” of ‘ In the 
Golden Days.” Charles Lamb says that 
‘‘ nothing fills a child’s mind like a large old 
mansion peopled with the spirits of deceased 
members of the county, and justices of the 
quorum.” And undoubtedly I owe much 
to that quaint old house, with its hall and 
musicians’ gallery, its hiding-places, its old- 
walled garden, its moat, and its park with the 
“stews ” in which the abbots of St. Edmonds- 
bury loved in days of yore to fish. It was 
Mondisfield, ‘too, which furnished me with a 
first-hand knowledge of Nonconformity, and 
accustomec me to realise that many of the 
best people living did not worship as we did 
in “church,” but went to “chapel.” The 
sermons seemed long to us after the short 
ones to which we were accustomed at Christ 
Church, Brighton, from Mr. Vaughan—that 
wide-minded and most helpful of preachers. 
But there was a nice old square pew which 
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delighted us, and when attention flagged 
there was always the pastime of watching the 
moths, as they crawled in and out of the 
faded green baize cushions. I also remember 
an evening when a religious meeting was 
held in one of the big barns on the estate, and 
this was. a most delightful function, quite 
carrying one back to the days of John Bun- 
yan, when Englishmen were persecuted for 
worshipping God according to their own 
conscience, and had to meet in all kinds of 
strange places. 

Unable as yet to write with any speed or 
comfort, I had plenty of stories simmering 
in my brain, and long before the plot of 
“In the Golden Days” developed itself, I 
used to play in the old minstrels’ gallery at 
a game in which a yielding and over-sub- 
missive younger brother was tyrannised over 
by an elder brother and guardian. The 
characters were perfectly real to me, but it 
was only when visiting Mondisfield that I 
cared to play with them. Years after, when 
«We Two” was finished, and I was vainly 
trying to become interested in another story, 
it chanced that I was staying at the old 
Suffolk hall. There were long quiet morn- 
ings, and for a study a big old panelled 
room hung round with family portraits, and 
there was a steady table for my type-writer, 
but somehow this new story would not 
“work”; I grew to hate it. One day, 
while pacing up and down beside the 
bowling-green, the two brothers who had 
been the hero and the villain of my childish 
game, suddenly returned like old familiar 
frends. It was borne in upon me that I 
must write their story, which bit by bit un- 
folded itself. With great joy I for ever for- 
sook that modern story which would not 
“work,” hunted up all the old records and 
histories which the house could furnish, and, 
when the plot was completed, hurried off to 
the Reading Room of ‘the British Museum 
to study the times of Charles II. and the 
history of the Rye House plot. 

Returning once more to the influences 
which in early life did most to fit me for 
future work, I must mention two which were 
specially powerful. ‘The first was the oppor- 
tunity of hearing good standard books read. 
My father was a very good reader, and we 
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enjoyed nothing better than hearing him 


read the “Waverley Novels.” Jane Austen’s 
novels, with their delicious humour, were far 
beyond the comprehension of a child of 
eight or nine, and I confess to having 
thought them extremely dull. But Sir 
Walter Scott opened a whole world of de- 
light to us, and to my way of thinking it 
was a more wholesome world than that 
revealed to the rising generation by the very 
fascinating, but often morbid studies of 
child-life provided nowadays in the count- 
less “‘ Children’s books.” 

The other influence for which I daily feel 
thankful, and without which it would have 
been impossible for me to publish “We Two” 
at a time when the controversy over Mr. 
Bradlaugh and the Parliamentary oath was 
still raging, or to publish “ Doreen” while 
Home Rulers are regarded as disloyal Sepa- 
ratists, was of a different kind, and it came 
from my mother. 

Undoubtedly I was born a coward; my 
mother, by infinite patience and gentle en- 
couragement, taught me to fight my fears. 
One of my greatest terrors was an old street- 
fiddler with hideously crooked legs and 
deformed feet ; he used to prop himself up 
on two sticks and play melancholy, tuneless 
music, which in itself was gruesome. My 
mother taught me first to pity him, then a 
penny was given to me and, though never 
ordered to take it to him, it was suggested 
to me that he was a very poor old man. I 
can remember now running desperately 
across the road and thrusting the coin into 
his hand, then finding that after all he was 
not so very dreadful, and finally, as time 
went on, learning to take an interest in his 
visits to our street. 

There was, however, a worse terror still to 
be faced—the terror of wickedness. Coming 
into my room one evening, about ten o'clock, 
my mother found me wide awake staring in 
panic-stricken fascination at a cupboard 
opposite the bed. Sobbing and shivering 
I told her my story. I had heard the others 
say that while out of doors that afternoon a 
beggar-woman had followed them for a.long 
way begging and protesting. At last my 
aunt had said to her: “I think you had 
better go away,” and the beggar had 
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angrily retorted: “I hope the Almighty will 
say so to you at the day of judgment.” This 
cruel wish seemed to me the most horrible 
and heartless thing I had ever heard—the 
beggar must surely be a sort of monster of 
wickedness. If she could wish God to send 
us to hell she was capable of anything, and 
the more I looked at the half-open cup- 
board the more certain I became that this 
wicked beggar, with a heart full of hatred, was 
inside it, and waiting an opportunity to 
murder us. With many comforting assur- 
ances I was led to that dreadful half-open 
door, and we shook every dress in the 
cupboard and looked high and low, and 
my fears were conquered by the truth. 
“Now,” said my mother, “Iam going to 
give youa motto. It is just this, Zake the 
bull by the horns. Whatever it is that you 
are afraid of, make yourself walk straight up 
to it.” 

I should be ashamed to confess how 
many ghosts I have have had to lay in this 
fashion, but the habit taught in childhood 
was of priceless service when the time came 
for facing “the spectres of the mind,” and 
without it “ Donovan” would never have 
seen the light. 

Looking through a desk full of old letters 
the other day, I found my mother’s first 
mention of the childish attempts at writing, 
which began when I was about nine. ‘Little 
Ellie has taken to writing stories, and un- 
commonly good they are. I shall keep 
them for your amusement.” My father’s 
reply was—‘ Don’t make too much of Ellie’s 
stories ; teach her to be active and regular 
in her duties.” 

Helped at the outset by their wise guid- 
ance and loving sympathy, I always held 
fast to the determination to train myself for 
my future work. Both in the schoolroom 
and out of it, this preparing was always in 
my mind, helping even to sweeten that 
dreary book, “ Morell’s Analysis.” My gover- 
ness tried hard to make me a botanical 
collector, but it was of no use; the only 
“collecting mania” I ever had was a rage 
for collecting proverbs, or quotations, or 
curious country sayings. Interests and special 
“ hobbies ” are doubtless born in people and 
cannot be artificially induced. 


Though incorrigibly stupid at mathematics 
and seldom deeply interested in science, 
they found me an apt pupil at anything 
connected with literature or history. 

The seventeenth century always had a 
special fascination for me and, after a brief 
wavering in schoolroom days, when a very 
pathetic picture of Charles I. and some thril- 
ling cavalier stories temporarily eclipsed the 
grand figure of the Protector, I returned to 
my allegiance, and in course of time en- 
deavoured to show in “ To Right the Wrong” 
that it was possible to be an honest, God- 
fearing, well-bred Englishman, yet to espouse 
the Parliamentary side in the great Civil 
War, 

It was not, however, hero-worship of the 
great characters of the past alone which in- 
fluenced my future career as a_ novelist. 
Often a character in real life would suddenly 
stand out, as it were, from its surroundings, 
and become to me for no particular reason 
the hero or heroine of my next story. A 
child, who at a Christmas tree seemed intent 
on finding out what the other children 
wanted, and seeing in an unobtrusive, tactful 
way, that the hostess understood their 
wishes, became for a time my heroine. A 
consumptive-looking assistant in a music- 
shop, who seemed too good for his surround- 
ings but was alert and ready and civil though 
apparently with one foot in the grave, be- 
came the hero of a childish story called 
“‘Mervyn’s Ordeal.” I remember there was 
a wicked uncle in it, who forged the hero’s 
name, and made him falsely suspected by 
his employers, and that agony point was 
reached when the falsely accused Mervyn, 
suffering mental and physical torments, was 
set to tune pianos! He gallantly supported 
two sisters. I chose their lodgings for them 
in a dreary side street, leading out of 
King’s Road, and recollect that their diet 
consisted largely of Dutch cheese! This 
was the forerunner of the “ Hardy Norse- 
man.” 

But no one brought so much pleasure to 
me in school-room days as the celebrated 
Welsh singer, Edith Wynne—for whom I 
must always feel gratitude and affection. 
Quite unknown to herself, she was, by her 
beautiful voice and perfect oratorio singing, 
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giving untold delight to her small devotee at 
Brighton, who at that time, being orphaned 
and unhappy, doomed moreover from fre- 
quent attacks of ophthalmia to spend many 
weeks in idleness, sorely needed help and 
comfort. ‘This devotion to a public singer 
led me to take the greatest interest in the 
musical world, and whenever the state of my 
eyes permitted it I was scribbling at a story 
about a charming Irish soprano named 
“Cecil Keoghn,” who was the prototype of 
“ Doreen.” 

There was never, of course, any notion of 
publishing these crude first attempts ; one 
wrote for the joy of writing, and because it 
was impossible to resist the craving to de- 
scribe the beloved heroesand heroines. More- 
over, the continual effort to express things 
clearly and graphically, the countless revisions 
of the well-worn manuscripts, and the habit 
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of living in close communion with many 
characters, were all, doubtless, parts of the 
preparation for that happy future when being 
“grown up” it would be possible seriously 
to set to work. 

From those past days up to the present 
time there has always been a story on hand, 
and writing has become so much a part of 
my life that it is difficult quite to understand 
what life without a vocation would be like, or 
how people exist without “dream children.” 
They cost one much suffering, and bring 
many cares and anxieties ; they are not what 
we could wish, and we are conscious of their 
faults. Still they ave our “dream children,” 
and when they cheer the dull, or interest the 
overworked, or help the perplexed, there 
comes a glad sense that it has all been worth 
while, and we are thankful that the gift was 
given us. 
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The National Association for the Suppression of Bad Language 


EREAFTER all communications in 
regard to the National Society for 
the Suppression of Bad Language 
should be addressed to the 

General Secretary at 1, Finsbury Circus, 
London, E.C. While the SuNDay MaGa- 
ZINE has been glad to assist in the inaugura- 
tion of the crusade against the use of pro- 
fanity and foul language, we do not find it 
practicable to continue the work, which can 
be conducted more efficiently from one 
headquarters than when, as has been the 


plan heretofore, divided between two offices. 
Without, therefore, having in any way ceased 
to wish the cause success we have turned 
over the work of active propagandism to 
the General Secretary. All applications for 
pledge-forms received by us have been 
filled. Where money has been sent to us 
to purchase literature which we have been 
unable to supply it has been returned to the 
senders. All correspondence in future 
should be addressed to the General Secretary 
as above. 
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“These Things are True” 


Critical Hours in Life 
By Pastor Edwin H. Ellis, of East London Tabernacle, Bow, E. 


sersncencnstns tna ain astttt EE 


HERE are critical hours in all lives, one still 
stands out clearly visible in mine although 
twenty-six years have passed since it came 
to me, and I was called upon to make a 

decision. 

I had left school with the intention of going into busi- 
ness life, although from a child a deep desire to become 
a minister of the Gospel had quietly possessed me, yet 
prospects of success in business were opening out, for 
an offer was made me to take upa position that all my 
friends thought would mean prosperity in a worldly 
sense. For weeks one thought possessed me, viz., 
should I enter the whirl of business taking my chance 
with others in the scramble for fame and fortune, or 
should I enter the ministry and endeavour to help 
others Godward and heavenward. 

Although I sought counsel of no human being, an 
old friend whose ripe judgment I had learned to 
trust, startled me by saying that he knew about the 
battle, but he advised me to leave the ministry alone, 
for I could serve God just as well or even better as 
PASTOR EDWIN H. ELLIS a business man than as a minister. His good wife 

also assured me that she was watching the issue with 

deep interest, adding that considering the keen compe- 

tition for place and position in the ministerial ranks, it 

would;be better to abandon all thought of preaching. 

ners, Thé perplexity, the fierce conflict to my soul’ only 
WW God and my own heart knew. So it went on until the 
day before that on which my decision must be given. 
So anxious was I that when night came I could not retire 
to rest, but sat up long after the others had gone to bed 
facing the question. I read the Word, and above all 
prayed for God in a signal way to show me the right path. 
Long after midnight had struck I was still pondering 
over the Word of God, when my eyes were riveted by 
Ps. cxliii. v. 8 and 10, the words seemed to start out 
from the page illumined by a strange light. ‘ Cause 
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me to hear Thy loving kindness in the morning for in 
Thee do I trust. Cause me to know the way wherein 
I should walk, for I lift up my soul unto Thee. Teach 
me to do Thy will.” 

At once with my pen I underlined the words, 
and placing my Bible upon the chair, I knelt down 
and with my finger upon the verses pleaded for their 
fulfilment in my case, asking that im the morning 
I should hear the voice of God. As I prayed a 
strange calm filled me. Then I knew that the 
conflict had passed, for peace heaven-born possessed 
me, and I knew that the morning would reveal His 
will. With this confidence I retired to rest, sleeping 
as peacefully as ever in childhood days. 

I awoke, but all anxiety and worry had gone; how, or 
in what way God would guide, I knew not, but faith felt 
sure that He would keep His word. An hour was spent 
in quiet restfulness, waiting upon God’s word. I 
was alone in my room, no earthly friend was near me, 
when I heard a voice clearly say to me, ‘ This is the 
way, walk ye in it.” I was startled, looked around 
but no one was near me. With deep humility I 
answered, ‘“ Yes, but which way Lord,” and the 
clear and plain answer came at once. “ The ministry 
of the Word.” My heart bounded; my soul was 
thrilled, for the passion and desire of my life was 
thus met. The critical hour had passed, and from 
that moment every difficulty was swept away by the 
strong arm of the eternal. 

In due course I entered college, passed into the 
ranks of the ministry, and placing all the praise at 
His pierced feet, acknowledge that in some small 
measure, He has used me. The Bible with the 
marked verses lies open before me as I now write. 
The ink is somewhat dim but the critical hour is 
luminous still and the lesson of trust in God’s 
guidance in time of perplexity then learned, has been 
ahelp in many a moment of doubt since, and will, 
I trust, remain a potent force until faith is lost in 
sight. 


“These Things are True” 






The officials of the East London 
Tabernacle made no mistake when 
they called the Rev. E. H. Ellis from 
Adelaide, South Australia, to take up 
the important East London charge 
that had been so long and so faithfully 
fulfilled by Pastor Archibald Brown. 
Never has a centre of religious effort 
shown a more marked change than 
the Tabernacle since Mr. Ellis took 
up his duties. During the inter- 
regnum the work had of necessity 
slackened owing to the lack of a 
leader and head, but all that has 
been changed and the East London 
Tabernacle is again one of the 
most powerful forces for good in the 
thickly populated quarter of London 
in which it is situated. But Mr. 
Ellis has severely overworked himself. 
Day and night he has been at it, re- 
organising and revivifying the various 
branches of work, and his health has 
suffered in consequence. None but 
those who are engaged at such a 
church as the Tabernacle can have 
any idea of the amount of labour 
entailed. The maintenance of the 
funds for the Orphan Homes, &c., is 
not the least arduous of the duties 
which Mr. Ellis has taken upon him- 
self. As a preacher he is greatly 
appreciated, and the great church is 
now invariably crowded with a devout 
and appreciative congregation on 
Sunday mornings and evenings. 
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The Dean's Garden 





By Sarah Herrman 


wall, and beyond the wall were great 

elms, one of which had been blown 

down in a gale. Through the gap left 
by the fallen giant Mary Lennox, Mrs. 
Chamberlain’s governess, watched, morning 
by morning, for the moment when Dean 
Lorette would start on his round of inspec- 
tion among his beloved plants and flowers. 
Punctually as Elminster Abbey clock struck 
nine he would emerge from the French 
windows of his study, and begin to pace 
slowly up the centre walk of his domain, and 
Mary, who had rarely missed him for two 
years, could have told accurately the month 
and season by merely noting his stoppages. 
Springtime brought him close under her 
windows to gather his daffodils; summer 
took him at once to his rosary beyond the 
Abbey towers; autumn drew him in a zig- 
zag course all over the garden; and in the 
bitter days of winter Mary would watch his 
absorbed face and thin hands as he drew 
aside the glass and hung, in a kind of rap- 
turous silence, over the shining white mass 
of his Christmas roses. 

Mary Lennox was not a specially imagin- 
ative girl, but her present life, as governess 
to Canon Chamberlain’s two little daughters, 
was, at best, a dull one, and the morning 
half-hour when she watched the Dean had 
become a settled interest in her monotonous 
day. Not that the Dean, as such, was a 
novelty to her, for Mary, as the eldest 
daughter of the over-stocked rectory at 
Rushbrook, had met many Deans and 
Bishops at her father’s table, but the over- 
powering charm of Dean Lorette was that he 
was so utterly unlike any clerical dignitary 
Mary had ever previously known. Until 
she came to Elminster her idea of a Dean 
had always embodied itself in an elderly 
gentleman of deliberate speech and dignified 
but rather slow movements. Most of the 
Deans Mary had known had grey hair, a 
slight stoop, and more or less imperfect 
vision ; and, truth to tell, the seven lively 
girls at the old rectory had frequently found 
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these estimable gentlemen more than a little 
pompous and tiresome. Mary often recalled 
her father’s visitors as she stood at her 
schoolroom window and saw Paul Lorette 
chase a marauding cat out of his flower-beds 
with fully as much energy, and (as she could 
not help suspecting) with fully as much 
enjoyment, as the liveliest schoolboy. Mrs. 
Chamberlain had once said, in Mary’s 
hearing, that the Dean had formerly been in 
the army, and his attentive watcher found 
no difficulty whatever in believing this state- 
ment, as she noted: the singular upright 
alertness of the thin figure, the military 
closeness and shortness of the thick, dark 
hair, and the undeviating neatness of the 
Dean’s dress. And, to Mary’s mind, there 
was a touch of military exactness in the 
regularity with which Paul Lorette started 
on his rounds each morning at exactly the 
same time, in all weathers. ‘Through snow 
and sleet, through rain and hail, he came up 
the long garden path with as much appre- 
ciative deliberation, and with as keen an 
interest looking out of his bright grey eyes, 
as on any radiant day in June; and it was 
not lost on the watcher in the schoolroom 
that a flock of birds was quite as well 
acquainted with the time of the Dean’s daily 
round as she. In the bleak winter days the 
half-starved songsters descended on him 
and round him like a cloud, and a robin, 
bolder than the rest, would sit on his 
shoulder and take crumbs out of the long, 
thin, strong hand, It was on the day when 
she first witnessed this scene that Mary 
Lennox decided, with the quiet, perfectly un- 
demonstrative firmness that was a distinctive 
feature in her character, that she would some 
day have Paul Lorette for a friend. 
Hitherto she had never spoken to him, 
She had frequently heard him preach in the 
Abbey, and, when he drew fresh, quaint, 
uncommon illustrations from birds, and 
flowers, and nature in her varying moods, 
Mary would smile in sympathetic compre- 
hension, and understand better than most 
of his hearers did that the Dean’s handsome 















study was not the only place where his 
sermons were prepared. Mrs. Chamberlain 
and her unmarried sister, Miss Vallotta 
Parker, made much of these discourses both 
in public and private, but it struck Mary 
forcibly that there was a very vapid same- 
ness about their remarks, and that a critical 
perception of what had been really best in 
what the Dean had said was certainly not 
among their gifts. Perhaps she was unjust, 
prejudiced people often are, and Mary had 
a very hearty contempt and dislike for her 
employer under some aspects, and for Miss 
Vallotta under most. 

“ She might be as stupid as she is,” solilo- 
quised the young governess, who, like many 
lonely people, had contracted the habit of 
talking to herself, “ quite as stupid, but if 
she’d only be genuine one wouldn’t mind 
somuch. But to see her studying Sutton’s 
catalogue because she wants to talk to the 
Dean about his flowers, when she just about 
knows a cow from a cowslip— why! it’s 
too sickening. And to think that she 
seriously means to marry him, and that 
Clematis is backing her up! No wonder he 
comes here as seldom as he can. I know I 
should in his place!” Mary drummed in 
an aggravated way on the window, and then 
smiled that peculiarly bright smile that so 
transfigured her rather plain face that no 
one ever remembered to describe it as plain, 
as she saw a well-known, thin, tall, upright 
figure come striding down the deanery path 
encumbered with an armful of tools and a 
big watering-can. ‘I don’t care for a whole 
conservatory full of vallottas, nor for a whole 
garden full of clematis,” she continued, 
apostrophising the unconscions Dean. “I 
don’t mind one bit if you never come near 
this house, but, when you absolutely. must, I 
mean to know you, somehow, and I mean to 
have you for my friend, for I like you—like 
you—like you ; and you’re a gem of the first 
water—you are—you are—youare!” And 
Mary hummed an old nursery rhyme to her- 
self as she waltzed round the empty school- 
room, and planned how the various obstruc- 
tions in her path were to be removed. 

And then everything arranged itself, 
quite simply, the very next day. Clematis 
Chamberlain and her two little girls, with 
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Miss Vallotta; had gone over to a garden- 
party at Richborough, and the Canon had 
been unexpectedly called,out. He was a 
good-natured old gentleman, and a sincere 
admirer of Mary Lennox, who sympathised 
with his passion for books, and who was 
made perfectly free of his fine library. She 





In the bleak winter days the half-starved songsters 
descended on him and round him 


now betook herself thither in measureless 
contentment, and soon—seated on the top of 
the flight of steps—she was so utterly lost to 
her surroundings that the library door had 
opened, and Dean Lorette was well in the 
middle of the room before Mary’s thoughts 
could be detached from “ Vanity Fair.” When 
she did look up, and when she found a pair 
of merry grey eyes fixed upon her with an 
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expression ot the frankest astonishment, 


Mary was less conscious of surprise than of 


unalloyed delight. ‘The Dean collected his 
somewhat scattered senses and said _ plea- 
santly, “ May I introduce myself, as there 
is no one to do it for me? But you, doubt- 
less, know me?” 

He extended the thin, strong hand and 
Mary put her own into it. ‘The Dean held 
it as his young companion descended the 
steps, explaining who she was. ‘Then they 
came to a stand before Canon Chamberlain’s 
big writing-table, and Mary laid “ Vanity Fair” 
down upoa it. Paul remonstrated. ‘I 
came to see the Canon,” he said; ‘* Phelps 
told me he was in; you must not let me 
interrupt you! ” 

“Canon Chamberlain was called out half 
an hour ago,” Mary explained. “I expect 
Phelps didn’t know, and I—I’m just hunt- 
ing up.a quotation which I don’t seem able 
to find.” 

The Dean glanced at “ Vanity Fair.” 
“ Hunting through Thackeray for a quota- 
tion is rather like looking for a needle in a 
bundle of hay, isn’t it?’ Mary laughed, 
and admitted, “It is. But tracking quota- 
tions to.their lair has a fascination for me 
beyond; description. And this is a gem. 
Did | you hear Archdeacon Morris preach 
thatjsermon about the ideal life on Sunday 
evening ?” 

The Dean said he did. 

“Do you remember this perfect little 
bit? ‘If we could work out our ideal we 
should be angels.’ It has been running in 
my mind ever since.” 

*“ Yes!j.I remember it well,’ assented 
Paul ; “all the more so as it came out of a 
most favourite book of mine. But 
Thackeray.” 

“Not?” 

“No! Certainly not! What made you 
think that one who thought cynically, and 
often wrote suv, would care to bring forward 
the subject of ideals at all?” 

Mary felt slightly rebuked, but she 
answered bravely, “Thackeray isn’t always 
cynical, quite the reverse ! And if he doesn’t 
write much about ideal lives, he puts before 
us some of the finest I know. 
didn’t write my quotation. 


not 


I am sorry he 
Who did ?” 
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The Dean’s thin face was illuminated by 
rather a teasing little smile as he inquired, 
“Don’t you know your Helps ?” 

“Only pretty well,” acknowledged Mary 
frankly, “and hardly that. Father and I once 
read ‘Friends in Council’ together, and I 
thought it rather dull, and rather stilted.” 

“ Helps dull! Helps stilted!” ejaculated 
Paul Lorette, in tones of astonished incre- 
dulity. He pushed forward a chair, and 
indicated by a look that he wished his 
companion to be seated. He then seated 
himself, and, half an hour later, when Canon 
Chamberlain entered what he believed to be 
his empty study, he found (to his quite 
unspeakable astonishment) his Dean des- 
canting to an absorbed listener on_ the 
beauties and merits of “ Brevia.” 

When the conference broke up, with some 
laughter, Mary went up to the schoolroom 
and stood for a long time by the window, 
doing absolutely nothing at all. Isabel 
Lorette, the Dean’s sister, came: down the 
long garden-path with her hands full of 
roses, but Mary’s introspective interests were 
so deep and so overpowering just then that 
she saw nothing of one whose doings and 
whose mere individuality had always attracted 
her greatly. Dean Lorette, his business with 
the Canon being settled, walked home up the 
cloisters, and announced to his sister on 
entering the drawing-room for tea : 

** Belle ! I have found my ideal listener at 
last |” 

Isabel turned round from the arrangement 
of her roses, and smiled. The brother and 
sister were startlingly alike, and, to a casual 
onlooker, the most marked resemblance was 
in the fine, frank eyes, and in the long, thin, 
strongly formed hands. The voices of both 
were singularly deep and pleasant. 

“Yes ?” Belle asked, interested. 

“She is Mrs. Chamberlain’s governess. I 
walked in on‘to her this afternoon in the 
Canon’s library.” 

“ And she has been discussing your ser- 
mons with you?” There was a slight but 
quite perceptible inflection of scorn in Isabel’s 
pleasant voice. 

“‘ Nothing of the kind,” asserted the Dean 
rather hotly; ‘I’m thankful to say that neither 
my sermons nor my _ flowers 
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mentioned in the course of a long 
conversation ! ” 

Isabel laughed. “Then you 
must have enjoyed your talk,” she 
agreed, ‘ for if you’re not dosed 
with the one subject you always 
are with the other. If the interest 
were real one wouldn’t mind so 
much, even if it were monotonous, 
but it isn’t real, and it has turned 
all the unmarried women of this 
place into the very poorest set of 
shams I have ever known, even 
among women.” 

The Dean said nothing for a 
minute or two in answer to this 
tirade. Then he asserted quietly : 

“T think she is genuine; I 
have always thought so since I 
first saw her face looking up at 
me from among the thousands in 
the Abbey. I have told you 
about her, and about how her 
attentive eyes and her absorbed 
face seem to inspire me. I never 
look at her, and I try not to think 
of her, but I don’t succeed. And 
when the service is for men only I 
seem to have lost some help and 
some strength. It is very strange.” 

Selle twisted her tea-spoon me: 
ditatively, and remarked: “ You 
never did believe in my theory that 
kindred souls are brought together 
from theendsoftheearth, did you?” 

“No!” the Dean assented, 
“T never did, but I have thought 
lately that you may be right 
after all. For none of the pheno- 


mena of our life come to us but ; 
by law and order. and if a m She was so utterly lost to her surroundings that the library door 
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has lived to be forty or there- 
abouts, and has been absolutely 


uninfluenced by his female surroundings, it Till in some flash of stranger thought 
requires a reason to account for the fact that That leaps to meet our own, 

one unknown face among a thousand can A soul long sought is near us brought, 
inspire and help him as no other can.” And we know as we are known. 


Belle repeated, softly : 
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How wondrous is the world that lies ‘Tis said that God who forms the heart 


To rule the human will, 
But dowers His noblest work in part , 
Of sad and seeking men For the tasks it must fulfil. 


Beyond our human ken, 
Half veiled, half hidden, from the eyes 
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That in a stranger bosom lies 
The crown of all our powers, 

That another soul in His wise control 
Is counterpart to ours. 


“Good! very good!” ejaculated the 
Dean, ‘‘and exactly to the point ! Who wrote 
that ?” 

Belle looked exceedingly demure, but there 
was an obvious twinkle in her bright grey 
eyes as she answered : 

*‘T did! and there’s a good deal more on 
the same subject. I wrote it to support my 
theory, you know. But now, Paul, tell me 
something about your counterpart ! ” 

The Dean threw himself back in his chair 
and put his hands behind his head. 

“Her name,” he said, “ is Mary Lennox. 
And, my dear, what a treat it is nowadays 
to come across a woman whose Christian 
name is Christian, and who doesn’t answer 
to some senseless appellation like Turquoise, 
or Ideala, or Virginia creeper, or any other 
creeper ! ” 

“ Or Clematis, or Vallotta,” laughed Belle, 
who had very little more toleration for Mrs. 
Chamberlain and her sister, and their plots 
and schemes to entrap the Dean, than Mary 
had. 

“ Exactly,” Paul assented. ‘I walked in 
on Miss Lennox, as I told -you, quite unan- 
nounced, and she received me as frankly and 
as simply as I might have known she would. 
She was a treat after some of the women 
hereabouts,” 

“‘ Poor old boy !” commented Belle, sym- 
pathetically, “ you have had a time of it with 
them. But what is Mary like to look at ?” 

* Really,” confessed the Dean, rather 
lamely, “I’m afraid I don’t know! She is 
young, and bright, and tall, but the thing 
about her is the fine sympathy in her face. 
It inspires one.” 

“ Does she talk well?” Isabel asked: and 
her brother answered again, rather lamely : 
“Yes! I think so! She talks like a culti- 
vated gentlewoman. But she listens like— 
like—like herself.” 

“Oh, Paul! Paul! Paul!” laughed his 
sister, “I see it all! No wonder you enjoyed 


your afternoon! No wonder you found 
Mary congenial! No wonder the time 
seemed all too short! Now confess! 
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You’ve been treating the poor girl to one of 
your endless disquisitions about books, or 
flowers, or architecture, or some other hobby, 
haven’t you?” 

“Something like it,” admitted the un- 
ruffled Dean, “we talked about ‘ Brevia’ 
most of the time, at least Idid. But I don’t 
think you need compassionate the ‘ poor girl’ 
overmuch, Belle, for, unless she is a con- 
summate actress, she enjoyed the time as 
much as I did.” 

Paul came up from the depths of his 
chair and stood on the hearthrug, towering 
over his sister. Then he said quietly, “I 
want you to do something for me.” 

Belle did not answer in words, but she 
held out her hand, and her brother took it in 
his. So they had sealed many a compact of 
mutual helpfulness since their early child- 
hood. 

“Just this,” explained the Dean. “ Learn 
to know Miss Lennox, and find out if she be 
really as true and as genuine as I believe 
her to be. Only that. But a woman’s per- 
ceptions are as keen, and her tact so unerring, 
that she can tread safely where a man, in his 
clumsiness, dare not venture. And, Belle, 
keep me altogether out of the matter. You 
know what I mean!” | 

“Yes!” she assented, rather sadly; ‘I 
know. You are a hopeless sceptic where 
women are concerned, and they have made 
you so. You think that it is never yourself 
they care for, but the Dean. You may or 
may not be right; but I believe you very 
often are. Still there are always exceptions, 
and I hope you have found one!” 

“Do you really hope.so?” Paul asked, 
affectionately, as Belle rose from her tea- 
table and stood beside him; ‘most only 
sisters would not, I think, in the case of an 
only brother.” 

‘Well, then! I am a shining example to 
my sex,” she asserted, “for I do hope so” ; 
and Paul Lorette, who implicitly believed in 
one woman, if in no more, went very con- 
tentedly out into the garden for a good 
hour’s work, and dug, and hoed, and weeded, 
and watered, in supreme unconsciousness of 
a very happy spectator of his toils, who was 
supposed to be reading Moliére at the 
schoolroom window. 
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What happened in the months that fol- 
lowed Mary never could exactly tell, but the 
result was an untold delight to her. Isabel 
Lorette had always been such an infrequent 
yisitor at Canon Chamberlain’s house, and 
such an utterly unnecessary and uncongenial 
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garden, and the result of Mary’s first visit 
was conveyed to him thus laconically by his 
sister: ‘She didn’t think that Anna Ollivier 
was a friend who was coming to stay with 
me, nor that William Allen Richardson was a 
florist you habitually dealt with!” a double- 


You are paying more attention to! my flowers than to me, 
. he said reprovingly 


fuss had always been made over her when 
she did call, that she now limited her plan 
of campaign to the Abbey close and cloisters. 
There, by some freemasonic signs known 
only to themselves, the two women met 
occasionally, and learnt to know one another 
as well as simple and straightforward people 
naturally do. When the Dean was away 
from home they would walk in the deanery 


,barrelled blunder once made by Miss Vallotta 
Parker, and never since forgotten by Isabel. 

The snow was on the ground, and Canon 
Chamberlain was confined to the house with 
influenza, when, one cold afternoon, as Mary 
was hurrying through the cloisters, she came 
face to face with Paul Lorette. She had 
never spoken to him since the summer after- 
noon when they had discussed “ Brevia” in 
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the library, and she had scarcely seen him 
except from her schoolroom window and in 
the Abbey pulpit. Now he stopped to 
inquire after the Canon, and Mary responded 
so vaguely and curiously that the Dean, fol- 
lowing the direction of her eyes, found them 
riveted on a handful of great, white, Christmas 
roses he was carrying. 

‘You are paying more attention to my 
flowers than to me,” he said reprovingly, 
and Mary laughed and apologised. 

“‘ They are so perfect,” she explained, “I 
couldn’t help it. We grow them in our old 
rectory garden at home, but ours are never 
as fine as these. But then, of course, we 
don’t give the time and attention to them 
that you do.” 

‘* And how do you know how much time 
and attention I give to them?” demanded 
the Dean, in frank astonishment. 

Mary looked mischievously into the ex- 
pectant face of her questioner. 

“Shall I tell you the whole truth?” she 
demanded ; “I wonder if you'll grant me 
absolution if I do? Say you will, and I'll 
reveal the whole dreadful secret.” 

“Tf it’s very bad there’ll be penance to 
do,” asserted Paul with his grandest air ; 
“but, now, say on!” 

“My schoolroom window overlooks your 
garden, and I have watched you at work 
there for years. When I first came here, 
and was very dull and lonely, it was the great 
interest of my day to see you come out each 
morning and inspect your flowers. I suppose 
it was because father and I used to work 
so much together in the old rectory garden 
at home that it was all such a pleasure to 
me.” 

A quiet, distinct note of pathos had crept 
into Mary’s voice as she told her story, and 
the Dean looked at her keenly. He then 
turned and walked with her up the cloisters, 
and, later on, she tried to recollect how it 
had happened that, within the space of a 
few moments, she had told her companion 
so much about the merry, happy home life, 
from which she had found it so hard to part. 
The Dean spoke very little during the recital, 
and when they said good-bye he did not 
offer her,any of his roses, as Mary had quite 
hoped he would. But from that time for- 
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ward tl.c schoolroom window became a 
great reality to Paul, and when, on passing 
a certain tree, he lifted his fine, thin face 
with its brightest smile, and removed his old 
garden hat, Mary felt that a distinct seal had 
been put upon her day. 

Winter had lapsed away, and spring was 
beautiful over all the land. One perfect 
morning in April, when Mary, who was 
gerierally down early, had gone into the 
Canon’s study to change a book, she casually 
took up the Zimes. It had somehow been 
unfolded, and was lying with the “ Ecclesi- 
astical Intelligence” turned outwards. And 
the first paragraph on which the reader’s 
eyes fell was this : 

“The vacant bishopric of St. Aidan’s has 
been offered to, and has been accepted by, 
The Reverend Paul Lorette, D.D., Dean of 
Elminster.” 

Mary stood quite still for a moment, and 
then she carefully re-folded the paper and 
put it into its usual place. She then went 
up to her schoolroom, and, for the first 
time for years, she sat down without a 
preliminary look into the deanery garden. 
After a considerable pause, mostly spent in 
drumming absently on the table, the young 
governess said, with a decided touch of 
asperity in her voice: ‘Mary, don’t be a 
fool! What does it matter to you? If you 


find things unendurable here by -and-by | 


you needn’t stay—and, as for the rest, if 
she’s worth anything, this won’t be the end 
of everything between you. All the same,” 
continued the monologue, “I wish I hadn't 
promised to go in this morning.” 

Breakfast was a trying experience, but 
happily for Mary, the Canon never looked at 
the Zimes until that meal was finished. She 
was always free for an hour thus early in the 
day, and she resolved to have the worst over 
at once. Isabel-was not in her little morning- 
room, the maid said, and Mary, to whom 
the ways of the place were now familiar, 
went down the long walk to look for her in 
the summer-house. At the end of the path, 
where the Abbey wall intersected the deanery 
wall, she came upon Paul. His face, as 
she saw ata glance, looked rather anxious 
and disturbed, and something of the frank 
brightness had gone out of his eyes. He held 

















out his hand cordially as of old, and Mary 
—in taking it--said simply, “ I want to con- 
gratulate you, but I find it very difficult.” 

“ Do you,” he asked, “ why” ? 

« Because,” she exclaimed, looking round 
on the glowing loveliness of that perfect 
spring garden, “ because you are giving up so 
much.” 

“There is a beautiful garden at Bishops- 
court,” he said. 

“ There may be,” assented Mary, “but the 
grounds of Chatsworth would never be the 
same to you as this place which you have 
made. I have often heard the Ilminster 
people speak of the wilderness that existed 
here in Dean Elliott’s time and now “ 

“Yet Iam hoping for more happiness in 
my new home, and even in my new garden, 
than I have ever had here,” Paul remarked 
quietly. 

Mary looked inquiringly at the fine, thin 
face that had always struck her as being such 
a specially contented one. 

“T suppose it wouldn’t do,” she said, “ to 
tell a Bishop elect that he was unreasonable, 
but I, at least, am at a loss to imagine what 
more you can expect Mother Nature to give 
you than she has already given you in this 
Garden of Eden.” 

**Don’t you remember,” asked the Dean, 
with quiet reverence of voice and manner, 
“who it was that said, in the most beautiful 
garden in the world, ‘ It is not good that the 
man should be alone he 

Mary looked at her companion in perfect 
silence for a moment, and then she said 
softly : “ I understand.” 

Paul Lorette took her hand suddenly. 

“No!” he corrected, “ that’s just what 
you don’t do yet, I think. I shall not leave 
my Garden of Eden behind me, but I shall 
find it where I am going, if you will come 
with me there.” 

“Met” 

Mary’s astonishment was so genuine that 
a fine little smile of perfect assurance curled 
the Dean’s firm mouth under his dark mous- 
tache. He continued, quietly : 

“T was at Rushbrook yesterday speaking 
to your father about my hopes and wishes in 
this matter, and asking his popnenen to say 
to you what I have said.” : 
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“You were at home—at the old rectory ? 
You saw father and all the others?” demanded 
Mary breathlessly. 

“ T saw them all,” said the Dean smiling. 
‘*T saw the old garden where the Christmas 
roses grew, and the dogs, and the birds, and 
the swing, and everything else. And, dear,” 
and the man’s deep voice grew very per- 
suasive and earnest, “all your people gave 
me their truest good wishes for my future 
happiness. ‘The rest is in your hands.” 

Mary felt his grasp tighten 

‘*I do not quite understand,” she said 
simply, «do you mean that you care for me 
as a man cares for the woman he wants to 
marry? You have never in any way led me 
to think so, have you ?” 

They had now reached the summer-house, 
and the Dean pushed forward a wicker chair 
for his companion. He stood beside her, 
still holding her hand. 

‘‘No, dear!” he admitted, “I have not, 
of set purpose. Let me tell you why. Life 
has dealt rather unkindly with me in the 
women I have known in Elminster, and— 
although it makes a man feel like a fool and 
a coxcomb to put such things into words— 
I am sure that much of the absurd import- 
ance attached to my sayings and doings in this 
place has not had to do with Paul Lorette at 
all, but wholly and solely with the Dean.” 

Mary eyes twinkled. Her companion con- 
tinued : ‘ A long while ago I was attracted by 
your earnest and sympathetic attention to my 
preaching. Belle, you know, has a theory 
that every life is incomplete and uwunsatisfy- 
ing until merged into its counterpart life 
which exists somewhere on God's earth ; and 
I, who used to be the most arrant sceptic in 
this matter, have lately become more than 
half converted to her views. I feel now, at 
this moment,” continued the Dean explicitly, 
“that my future life will never be as full, and 
as happy, and as useful as it might be, if you 
will not share it with me!” 

Mary looked up,!trustingly, at the fine, 
expressive face of her companion. She did not 
blush, and her voice did not falter at all,as she 
said simply: ‘Shall I tell you about my side of 
the matter? From the first time I saw you, 

your life, your interests, your smallest doings 
have interested me beyond description. I 
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was dull, you always seemed to be fresh and 
energetic ; my life was monotonous, yours 
always seemed to be full of variety and 
expansion. I missed our old garden and 
my happy work there dismally, but I more 
than half found my lost pleasure in watching 
you. And a long time ago I made up my 
mind that I meant to have you some day 
for my friend.” 

The Dean smiled down at the resolute 
young face. ‘ Why?” he inquired. 

** Because,” Mary said frankly, “ because I 
liked you so much, and I felt so drawn to 
you. Understand me,” she explained, ‘I 
do not think there was the least trace of 
sentiment in this!” 

“No!” corroborated Paul, “I am sure 
there was not, and that was the charm of it. 
You could sit with me for half an hour alone 
and talk to me rationally, without a trace of 
affectation, or a word of flattery, and that is 
more then any unmarried woman in this 
place has ever done before. My dear,” the 
Dean continued earnestly, “even on your own 
showing we do each complete the life of the 
other, do we not?” 

“Yes,” admitted Mary, with a very happy 
intonation in her voice, ‘* we do !” 

* And do you not think,” he said more 
softly, “that what I ask you to give me 
beyond that will come quite naturally with 
time and mutual understanding? I know 
I have startled you this morning,” he ex- 
plained, “ but ali these months I have been 
keeping myself in the background, of set 
purpose, and drawing nearer to youevery day. 
And the wish has grown on ine passionately 
that you should learn to care for me, for my- 
self, if you ever learned to care for me at all.” 

Mary stood up by the Dean’s side, and held 
out her other hand to him. 

“TI do!” she said, ‘even now, and I 
cannot imagine that I shall know you better 
without caring for you more every day. Are 
you contented ?” 

“ No,” Paul asserted, in his masterful way, 
and with a bright, proud smile lighting up 
his fine, strong face, “I am not contented, 
but I am content to wait. The best things 
in the world always grow slowly, and 
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The fitting one heart to its counterpart 
Is never done in haste. 
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But, all the same, Mary, you are mine, are 
you not?” 

“IT believe,” admitted the girl, softly, 
“that I am just your other self.” 


It is to be feared that during the ensuing 
month Dean Lorette was a very great trial to 
his lady friends in Elminster. The news of 
his preferment had been to them a sufficiently 
severe blow, but the news of his engage- 
ment was infinitely worse, and the manner 
in which he made it public was the very 
worst part of it ali. If he had been con. 
tented simply to announce the fact, and then 
to leave Elminster, his scandalous want of 
taste might have been tolerated, but Paul 
was much too proud, and much too happy, 
to do any such thing. He insisted on intro- 
ducing Mary to all his friends, in spite of 
some remonstrances of her own. 

“T hardly think it will do,” she urged, 
“ whilst I am still with Mrs. Chamberlain.” 

The Dean, who was an extremely level- 
headed as well as an extremely masterful 
person, only laughed. 

** My dear,” he explained, “ it will have 
to do. I have enlisted the fine old Canon’s 
warmest sympathies, and he assured me only 
this morning that I was a most fortunate 
man, and that, for intelligence, sweet temper, 
and general all-round, wholesome goodness 
and trustworthiness, my future wife was not 
to be equalled.” 

Mary interposed. 
she said, severely. 

“Honour bright!” laughed the Dean, 
“it is literal truth. And now, Mary mine, 
as my other five canons are every whit as 
delightful as dear old Chamberlain, you are 
coming with me to be introduced to them; 
do you understand? ‘Times and seasons 
won’t be any bar, that fine old boy at home 
will see that things are made easy for you ; I 
know he will!” 


RL 


“You are romancing 


The wedding took place in the lovely late 
summer at the fine old parish church of 
Rushbrook. It was quite a simple function, 
pretty, tasteful, and absolutely unpretentious, 
and all the flowers that were used that day, 
either for personal, for church, or for home 
adornment, were grown in the Dean’s garden. 
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Some Favourite Texts of Famous People 
By D. Loinaz 


THIRD SERIES 


EV. DR. CLIFFORD: “I have so 

many favourite texts that it is 

difficult to select. One is 2 Cor- 

inthians v. 19, ‘God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, 
not reckoning unto them their trespasses, 
and hath committed unto us the word 
of reconciliation...’ To me that is, 
at once, the message and the full mean- 
ing of the Gospel. It is the best state- 
ment of the philosophy of the revelation 
of God. It is an exhaustless description of 
the religion of Reconciliation, the recon- 
ciliation of God to man.” 

“Another is Romans viii. 28, ‘ And 
we know that to them that love God 
all things, work together for good, even 
to them that are called according to His 
purpose. .... ’ To that I add the first 
text I preached from, viz., Psalm xxxi. 19, 
‘Oh how great is Thy goodness which 
Thou hast laid up for them that fear Thee ; 
which Thou has wrought for them that 
trust in Thee before thesons of men!’ . . 
They are the founts of my optimism.” 

“Crowning all and underlying all is 
the great saying of Jesus, ‘ God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on Him 
should not perish, but have eternal life.’ 
John iii. 16.” 

The Dean of Durham (Dr. Kitchin), 
although mistaking somewhat the writer’s 
request, replies with the following inter- 
esting lines—‘‘ I am but a rare preacher 
in a bad sense, and I do not think that I 
have in any way systematised either 
sermons or texts. My business is, on these 
rare occasions, to get people to think of 
the extraordinary difference there is 
between their Christ and the Christ of 
the Gospels !”’ 

The Rev. R. J. Campbell, the Non- 
conformist successor of ‘ Robertson of 
Brighton,” as the writer prefers to describe 
him, writes: “‘ A text which has specially 
sacred associations “for me is Isaiah, 
chapter 41, verse 10, ‘Fear thou not, 


for I am with thee; be not dismayed 
for I am thy God ; I will strengthen thee ; 
yea, I will help thee; yea, I will uphold 
thee with the right hand of My righteous- 
ness.” 

From Dean Hole (Rochester) comes 
the same text as was given by Dean 
Farrar, the brief, profound, ‘God is 
love” (1 John iv. 8), probably the most 
striking instance in the whole range 
of sacred literature, Christian and other, 
of the compression of so vast a truth 
into so few words. Therein lie the 
causative secret of the whole creation 
and the sure foundation of the highest 
human hopes. 

The Rev. Silas K. Hocking: “I think 
my very favourite texts are Isaiah 
xliii. 2, ‘ When thou passest through the 
waters, I will be with thee; and through 
the rivers, they shall not overflow thee : 
when thou walkest through the fire thou 
shalt not be burned, neither shall the 
flame kindle upon thee,’ and John xiv. 
r and 27,‘ Let not your heart be troubled ; 
ye believe in God, believe also in Me. 
Peace I leave with you, My peace I give 
unto you ; not as the world giveth, give I 
unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be fearful.’ ”’ 

The Rev. Father Ignatius (Joseph 
Leycester Lyne) writes: “I think the 
word ‘kept’ in r St. Peter i. 5, is the 
climax of the believers’ joy,-and gives 
me, by the witness of the Spirit, the 
‘full assurance of faith’ in our Precious 
Saviour as our ‘keeper’ too. I have 
given this word to many, and it is greatly 
blessed to all who receive it. Your 
affectionate brother in Jesus ‘ Who is 
able to keep’ and does keep His own 
even ‘as the apple of His eye.’—Ignatius, 
O.S.B. monk.” 

Mrs. Maxwell (M. E. Braddon), the 
gifted author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” 
and a host of other popular novels, 
writes: ‘It would be impossible to 
name one favourite verse of Scripture, 
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where there is so vast a multitude of great 
thoughts greatly expressed, and of pic- 
turesque and poetical images, as well as 
words of hope and comfort to erring 
man. I send you, however, a few verses 
taken almost at random from one of my 
note-books, and you will kindly exercise 
your discretion in selection over these.” 

The selected texts are Isaiah xxv. 4, 
“For thou hast been a strength to the 
poor, a strength to the needy in his 
distress, a refuge from the storm, a shadow 
from the heat, when the blast of the 
terrible ones is as a storm against the 
wall”; 1 John 1. 5, “ God is light, and in 
Him is no darkness at all”; and 1 Johnii. 
15, ‘Love not the world, neither the 
things that are in the world.” 

The Rev. Dr. J. Monro Gibson: “TI 
think the text that is oftenest in my mind 
is 2 Corinthians xii. 9, ‘My grace is 
sufficient for thee; for my power is 
made perfect in weakness. Most gladly 
therefore will I rather glory in my weak- 
nesses, that the strength of Christ may rest 
upon me ’—the first part of it for daily 
use, the second part of it for comfort at 
special times.”’ 

“Another text, often used for the 
comfort of others, is Isaiah 1. 10, ‘ Who 
is among you that feareth the Lord, that 
obeyeth the voice of His servant, that 
walketh in darkness, and hath no 
light ? let him trust in the name of the 
Lord, and stay upon his God.’ ”’ 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe: ‘ You 
do me the honour to ask me which is 
my favourite text in the Bible. I have 
no hesitation in saying it is chapter vi. 
verse 8, of Micah: ‘ He hath shewed 
thee, O man, what is good; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God ?’ 

“The same idea is given more at 
length and with splendid eloquence in 
Isaiah 1. II-17.” 

“It seems to me that in the brief 
words of Micah all religion and ethics 
are compressed. The more they are 
studied, the more perfect seems the 
definition they give of duty and piety, 





and the more complete the substitution 
whch they make of true Godlikeness 
for the priestly worship of Divine Power 
by feasts and fasts and magic cere. 
monies of sacrifices and sacraments. 
They mark the hour of transition from 
servile to filial religion; from the adula- 
tion of supernatural power to the adoration 
of superhuman goodness. 

“Pardon me for adding these few 
words of comment to explain why these 
texts seem to me so big with meaning for 
all time; certainly for our age quite as 
much as for that when they were spoken, 
twenty-six centuries ago.” 

The Dean of Ripon (Very Rev. and 
Hon. W. H. Fremantle D.D.): “I think 
the text which has helped me most is 
I John ii. 2 and 3, ‘Now are we the 
children of God, and it is not yet made 
manifest what we shall be. We know 
that if He shall be manifested, we shall 
be like Him; for we shall see Him even 
as He is. And every one that hath this 
hope set on him purifieth himself, even 
as He is pure.’ ” 

Ian Maclaren (Rev. John Watson, D.D.) 
replies: ‘I am afraid it is impossible for 
me to help you with your article, as there 
is no particular text which I can regard 
as my favourite one.” 

Miss Sarah Doudney, the well-known 
novelist, writes: ‘‘ The text which, 
perhaps, comes most frequently to my 
mind is the 23rd verse of the 6th chapter 
of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
‘For the wages of sin is death; but the 
gift of God is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’ At my request the 
latter part of the verse was placed on 
my mother’s gravestone. You may 
notice that the Latin Vulgate has it thus— 
‘For the wages of sin is death; but the 
grace of God, life everlasting in Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” To me, this rendering 
of the passage is even more beautiful 
than the other; but I think it is more 
mystical. 

“The 17th chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel always gives me light. And the 
chapter which most deeply moves me 
is, perhaps, the 11th of Hebrews. 
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“It is the promise of life everlasting 
‘through Him, and with Him, and in 
Him,’ which gives us calm strength and 
security here; and I have no doubts 
about the fulfilment of the promise.” 

The Rev. Dr. James Stalker (Glasgow) : 
“My favourite text is, I think, 2 Timothy 
j. 12, ‘I know whom I have believed, and 
am persuaded that He is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto Him, against 
that day.’ I like it because it puts the 
Gospel so simply and so fully. The object 
of faith is not a proposition, but a person— 
‘Whom I have believed.’ Everything 
about which one has to be concerned in 
time and eternity is included in ‘ what I 
have committed unto Him.’ Possibly the 
literal meaning is, ‘What He has com- 
mitted unto me’ ; at all events, I like the 
idea that not only my soul and my personal 
interests, but my office and work also are 
in His hands, and that, while He has com- 
mitted these to me to keep, I give them 
back to Him, that He may keep them, as a 
child might give back to its mother, for 
safe keeping, a gift received from herself 
but felt to be too great and precious for the 
child’s own care.” 

Lord Brassey has kindly sent the writer 
a booklet of texts and hymns, “ compiled 
for daily use ” by himself, and published in 
Melbourne. The selection is in every way 
so excellent and comprehensive that one 
finds it extremely difficult to fix upon 
any particular section or sections of it 
as ‘‘ the best.” However, the following 
are given as portions from among “ the 
best” : 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength ; this is the first commandment. 
And the second is like, namely, this, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
There is none other commandment greater 
than these,’’ Mark xii. 30, 31. 

“Let him that glorieth glory in this, 
that he understandeth and knoweth Me, 
that I am the Lord which exerciseth loving 
kindness, judgment, and _ righteousness 
upon the earth; for in these things I 
delight, saith the Lord.” Jer. ix. 24. 
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‘““ Love your enemies, and do good, and 
lend, hoping for nothing again ; and your 
reward shall be great, and ye shall be the 
children of the Highest ; for He is kind 
unto the unthankful and to the evil. Be 
ye therefore merciful, as your father also is 
merciful.”’ Luke vi. 35, 36. 

“ Bear ye one another’s burden, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ,’’ Galatians vi. 2. 

“They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength ; they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles ; they shall run, and 
not be weary; they shall walk, and not 
faint,” Isaiah xl. 31. 

“Tn all their affliction He was afflicted, 
and the angel of His presence saved them ; 
in His love and pity He redeemed them; 
and He bore them, and carried them all 
the days of old,” Isaiah lxiii. g. 

“These are they which come out of 
great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb. Therefore are they before the 
throne of God, and serve him day and 
night in His temple; and He that sitteth 
on the throne shall dwell among them. 
They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more; neither shall the sun strike 
upon them, nor any heat. For the Lamb 
which is in the midst of the throne shall 
feed them, and shall lead them unto living 
fountains of waters; and God shall wipe 
away all tears from theireyes,’’ Revelations 
vii. 14-17. 

Dr. Max Nordau : “ The Bible has been 
my constant companion since my early 
childhood. The effects of the Word upon 
me have been different at different times of 
my life, but I have never ceased reading it. 
Job, the Ecclesiastes, and the Psalms, 
occupy the highest rank in my estimation, 
and the Psalm I prefer to all others is the 
goth, on the fragility of human life. I 
know this Psalm like many others by heart, 
and quote it very often.” 

Mr. Robert I. Burdette, the American 
author and sunny-hearted humorist, almost 
as well known here, perhaps, as on the 
other side of the ‘‘ pond,” writes very 
finely: ‘“‘ But my favourite text! -when I 
was seventeen or nineteen years old I 
could have given it as glibly as a child 
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recites the ‘ table of fives.’ But that was 
thirty-six years ago; and since then my 
experiences have multiplied. When 1 
think of a favourite text, half a dozen}dear 
ones at once leap to my lips ; ‘ as thy days 
so shall thy strength be.’ 

“Stormy days, I want a cloak; cold 
days, I want the sunny side of the wall ; 
hot days, I want ashady path; nowI want 
a shower of manna ; now I want a drink of 
cool living water ; now! want an arbor of 
rest ; now I want a pilgrim’s staff ; now I 
want a sword—‘a right Jerusalem blade.’ 
My ‘ favourite text!’ I might as well try 
to tell which is my favourite eye. The one 
I might have to lose is the one I want.” 

Sir Edwin Arnold: “ And he spake a 
parable unto them to this end, that men 
ought always to pray, and not to faint,” 
Luke xviii. I. 

His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons: “ If 
I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not charity, I am become 
as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal,” 
1 Cor. xiii. I. 

Rev. G. C. Lorimer, D.D., until recently 
Minister of Tremont Temple, Boston : 
“The fourteenth chapter of John and the 
twenty-third Psalm are my favourites. 

Very Rev. Dean Howell, of St. David’s, 
cites the following as among his favourite 
texts :-— 

“This is a faithful saying and worthy 
of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners,” 1 Timothy 
i, 15. 

“My little children, these things write I 
unto you, that ye sin not. And if any 
man sin, we have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the Righteous. And 
He is the propitiattion for our sins, and not 
for ours only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world,” 1. John ii. 1, 2. 

“ Herein is love, not that we loved God, 
but that He loved us, and sent His Son to 
be the propitiation for our sins,” 1. John 
iv. IO. 

‘ Therefore being justified by faith, we 
have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” Romans, v. 1. 

The Dean adds that he is a believer in 
he practice of committing texts to me- 
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mory, and would like to see the practice 
more widely adopted. 

Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, the eloquent 
American Divine, who ministered with 
such conspicuous success to the great con- 
gregations at the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
during the long months of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
last illness, and for a year or more after the 
great preacher’s death, writes : 

“In answer I send the enclosed ‘ bank. 
note.’’’ The note is similar in appear- 
ance to the American “ greenback,” and 
has the following text engraved on it: 
““My God shall supply all your need 
according to His riches in glory by Christ 
Jesus,” Philippians iv. 19. 

Dr. Pierson has distributed about sixty 
thousand of these Scriptural “ bank- 
notes ”’ to ministers, missionaries and other 
Christian workers. 

The writer was present on one occasion 
at a Conference attended by a thousand 
ministers, when the Doctor created some 
sensation by announcing that he was about 
to ask every one present to accept a bank- 
note from him. Some of his audience 
looked more than pleased, and speculated 
complacently whether the notes would be 
£5 ones or {10 ones. But as soon as the 
Doctor began passing small bundles of 
them hither and thither for distribution, 
and it was seen that they were of a darker 
hue than Bank of England notes, these 
reverend speculators grew less happy; 
they were American notes, and, of course, 
would be for dollars, not pounds. Then 
when the notes were taken and eagerly 
examined, and it was seen that they said 
nothing even of dollars—it seemed to the 
writer that the countenances of several ol 
his brethren fell, and that they almost 
looked sad. But, of course, it was only a 
momentary disappointment. 

Rev. Dr: Francis E. Clark, Founder of 
the Christian Endeavour Movement : 

“I would advise all young people to 
learn among other passages the fourteenth 
and fifteenth chapters of St. John, which 
contain the deepest things in the heart of 
Christ, it seems to me, and meditation 
upon which will bring you the deepest 
spiritual help.” 
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Sunday Magazine Mixed Puzzle Pages 


VII. Built up Bible Names. 
I. $}amartyr: $a prophet: and #a great king : 
Make a monarch destroyed for his sins. 
2.4 a patriarch: # a priest: and } an apostle’s 
nephew : 
Make a beloved brother. 


3. % an apostle’s follower: } a king’s greatgrandfather : 
and 2 a rebel : 
Make a prophetess. 


» 


4. 3a prophet ; and a patriarch : 
Make a mighty man’s father. 

5. 3 a wicked people; and 3 a good king: 
Make a holy mountain. 


Two MARKS will be awarded for the correct solution 
of each of these : TEN MARKS in all. 
N.B.—No marks will be awarded unless the lights are 


included in the solution. 





VIII. Disintegrated Texts. 


1. Ttttt hhhhhhhh eeeeeeeeee aaaaa v nnnn sss 
dddd c ll rrrr gG ooo0 yy ff ii mm ww k. 


2. Sssssssssss eeeeeeeeeeee tttttt hhhhhh oooo uu 


3. Rrrrrrrr_ eeeeeeeeeeceecee mmmm b nnnnnnnn 


e = 


Cc aaaaaaaaa iiiili ddd ssssss f uuu Illl vv g p. 


4. FffFf oooooo rrrrrrriiili yyyy eeeeeeeece gg 


vvv m nn ttt hhh sssss p uu aaaa Illl w. 


5. Aaa nn d hhhhhh eeeeeeee ttttttt sss mmm i. 


THREE MARKS will be awarded for the correct solution 
of each of these: FIFTEEN MARKS in all. 
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4. Great leader he, and warrior bold, 
Conqueror of many a heathen hold. 


| 5. Base avarice twas which made him err 
And dreadful penalty incur. 


7. Not everything of savour sweet 
To use in holy rites was meet. 
8. Faithful he built, nor heeded then 
The mocking of ungodly men. 


For the correct solution of the above TEN MARKS will 


be awarded. 


Rules governing these Competitions 


EIGHT pounds in cash will be given at the 
end of each three months to the persons 
solving the most puzzles on the ‘ Mixed 
Puzzle Pages,” the money being divided 
into {5 for first prize ; {2 for second prize, 
and {1 for third prize. 

The award of the prizes for the months 
of January, February, March, will be 
announced in the May number of the 
Magazine. 

Answers when sent in must be signed 
with a pseudonym only. 

A competitor the first time he (or she) 
sends in an answer must by the same post 
send in a separate envelope his (or her) real 
name as well as the pseudonym. Having 
once done so it will not be necessary to 
do it again as long as the same pseudonym 
is maintained. 


N.B.—It is not necessary to enclose pages containing puzzles with the solutions. 


IX. Scripture Double Acrostic. 


In heirship last of all their race, 
To them was given the pride of place. 


1. On harm to God’s own folk intent, 
To God’s own purpose he was bent. 


. For his sake God the blessing gave, 
And granted what he sought to save. 
3. Here, moved by sight of piteous grief, 

He gave the widow swift relief. 


6. Dragged, by God’s grace, from watery tomb, 
| He lived to work the tyrant’s doom. 


Each month the winners or correct 
solvers of the preceding month’s puzzles 
will be announced by pseudonym only. 
When the award of prizes is made at the 
end of three months the real names of the 
winners will be announced, as well as their 
pseudonyms. 

In case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize, or prizes, the 
money will be divided equally among them, 

All answers must be received at the 
office of the Magazine by noon on the 12th 
of each month. 

Answers must be addressed to ‘ The 
Puzzle Editor,” SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 15 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 

Competitors must accept the decision of 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as final. 
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THE REV. R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A. 
In the last number of the ‘‘Sunday Magazine” (page 271) in the article ‘‘ Favourite Texts 
Mr. Campbell wrote as follows: “A text which has specially sacred 


of Famous People, ’ 

associations for me is Isaiah, chapter 41, verse 10, ‘Fear thou not, for 1 am with thee; be 

not dismayed for I am thy God; I will strengthen thee; yea, I will uphold thee with the 
right hand of My righteousness’” 
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Opening of Parliament 

Tue King, accompanied by the Queen, 
opened Parliament in state on February 17, 
and in the Speech from the Throne fore- 
casted the introduction of some important 
measures during the Session. After re- 
joicing that a settlement had been arrived 
at in regard to Venezuela justifying a cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and mentioning the 
treaty already ratified, referring the Alaskan 
boundary dispute to arbitration, His Majesty 
expressed anxiety as to the outcome of the 
Macedonian trouble: ‘I have used my best 
efforts,” he said, “to.impress upon the 
Sultan and his Ministers the urgent need for 
practical and well-considered measures of 
reform. The Governments of Austria- 
Hungary and Russia have had under their 
consideration what reforms it would be 
desirable that the Powers who were parties 
to the Treaty of Berlin should recommend 
to the Sultan for immediate adoption. I 
trust that the proposals made will prove to 
be sufficient for the purpose, and that I shall 
find it possible to give therm my hearty 
support.” 

The proposals were duly drawn up and 
presented to the Sultan, who .readily—per- 
haps too readily—acquiesced in their adop- 
tion, but it is doubtful if King Edward’s 
optimistic hopes will be realised. ‘The Turkish 
officials throughout the European provinces 
are determined to prevent anything in the 
way of reform, and for the Christians to 
forget the former deeds of their oppressors 
is impossible. Dr. Dillon has told in the 
Contemporary Review a story of horror and 
nameless atrocities done to Christian men, 
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women, and children, which cannot be sur- 
passed in history, and it is certain that there 
will never be real peace in Macedonia so 
long as Mussulman rule continues. 


New Bills 


To return to the King’s Speech. His 
Majesty referred to the formation of a Boer 
regiment for service in Somaliland; to the 
tour of the Colonial Secretary; to the occu- 
pation of Kano in Nigeria, owing to ‘the 
hostile attitude of the reigning Emir; and to 
the recent Durbar at Delhi. He then set 
forth as follows the new measures which are 
to be introduced this Session : 

“ A Bill will be laid before you which will, 
I trust, complete the series of measures 
which have already done much to substitute 
single ownership for the costly and unsatis- 
factory conditions still attaching to the 
tenure of agricultural land over a large por- 
tion of Ireland. 

“ Proposals will be submitted to you for 
completing the scheme of educational re- 
form passed last session by extending and 
adapting it to the metropolitan area. 

“ Measures will be introduced for the 
purpose of carrying into effect engagements 
arising out of the Convention for the Aboli- 
tion of Bounties on Sugar which has re- 
cently been ratified at Brussels; and for 
guaranteeing a loan to be raised for the 
development of my new Colonies in South 
Africa. 

‘A Bill will be laid before you for im- 
proving the administration of the port and 
docks of London, the condition of which is 
a matter of national concern. 
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«“ A measure amending and consolidating 
the licensing laws in Scotland is greatly 
desired in that country, and I trust will pass 
into law. 

‘¢ Measures will also be proposed to you 
for improving the law of valuation and as- 
sessment ; for regulating the employment of 
children; for dealing with the sale of 
adulterated dairy produce; for amending 
the law relating to savings banks; and for 


the country ; and (6) It had no real exist- 

ence! He went into the growing cost of 

the Army, and concluded with the remark 

that besides being expensive, the army corps 

were unsuited to the defence of the Em- 

pire and formed no safeguard for home 

defence. The Army was too large for de- 

fence and too small for expeditions abroad ; 

the numbers did not exist: in short, the 

scheme was unsound in principle and 
ruinous in practice. 

Other Conservative 

memberssupported Mr. 

Beckett, and then Mr. 

Brodrick made his de- 

fence, which contained 

little not heard before. 

The increase in expense 

and numbers, he said, 

was not due to the army 

corps scheme. ‘This 

was only the method of 

organisation of the 

forces existing. The 

object of the scheme 

was to establish a stan- 

dard by which we could 

work, and by which we 

could know what tfe- 

mained to be done—to 

organise the districts 





The King, accompanied by the Queen, on his way to open 
Parliament in State, February 17 


reconstituting the 

Commission.” 
This is a,large programme and will pro- 

bably prove too much for one Session. 


Royal Patriotic Fund 


Parliament and the New Army Scheme 


THE most important debate raised in 
Parliament was that on Mr. Brodrick’s new 
Army Scheme. It was opened on February 
23 by Mr. Beckett, Conservative member for 
Whitby, who gave the following six objec- 
tions to the scheme: (1) It was based on 
wrong principles. (2) It was not suited to 
the real needs of the country. (3) It was 
enormously costly. (4) It did not remedy 
the defects which the war in South Africa 
had revealed. (5) It was not adapted to 


and to obtain a large 
measure of decentralis- 
ation. 

Troops to be em- 
ployed in war would no longer be hastily 
gathered from a number of different com- 
mands; they would come from one command, 
and be known to their officers ; their stores 
and clothes were with them, and would not 
have to be sent from Woolwich. ‘The 
proper proportions of the various arms were 
to be gathered together in the various com- 
mands. : 


The Government Majority 


On the following day when the debate 
was resumed Mr. Winston Churchill made a 
clever speech full of caustic wit. He showed 
remarkable discrepancies between the figures 
given in the Parliamentry white paper and 
those of the last official Army List issued ; and 
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The Herbert Hospital, Woolwich,”visited by 
the King and Queen 


made humorous reference to Mr: Brodrick’s 
declaration that Lord Grenfell would take 
command of his Army Corps on April 1! 
Upon a division the Government secured 
a majority of 116. Mr. Brodrick has 
since announced that in future merit 
alone on the part of officers 
will secure promotion. 

Another revolt of Con- 
servative members against 
their leaders was witnessed in 
the debate over Alien Immi- 
gration. The Government, 
after much pressure, promised 
to see if some effective legisla- 
tion could be introduced when 
the Commission now inquiring 
into the matter had given its 
report. The appointment by 
the Admiralty of Lord Charles 
3eresford to command the 
Channel Squadron, and the 
announcement that there is 
to be a_ re-organisation * of 
the Home Fleet and the 
Naval Reserves has met with 
general approval. A new 
naval post and base, too, is 
to be established in the 
Firth of Forth at St. Mar- 
garet’s Hope, and a_ big 
scheme of shipbuilding is laid 
down in the 1903-4 Navy 
Estimates. 
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The King’s Visit to Model Dwellings 

THE King has been very active during the 
past month. The day before he opened 
Parliament his Majesty, accompanied by the 
Queen, visited the Herbert Hospital, Wool- 
wich, where the King presented war medals 
to officers of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, and the Queen presented medals of 
her own design to a number of nurses. 

Their Majesties also visited the new model 
dwellings of the London County Council at - 
Millbank and talked with some of the 
tenants, receiving a bunch of violets from a 
little girl. The King and Queen were greatly 
interested, asked many questions, and after- 
wards expressed their opinion that the rooms 
were excellent but should be provided with 
more cupboards. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Tour 

THE same day as the King opened Parlia- 
ment Mr. Chamberlain arrived in Cape Town, 
at the conclusion of his tour through our 
South African Colonies, and on February 25 


; 
r 
‘ 
* 


Mr. St. John Brodrick,{Secretary7for War, from a photo taken when* 
he visited Valetta Hospital, Malta, during his recent honeymoon 
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he sailed for home. A Bond deputation 
waited upon the right hon. gentleman, and 


as a result assurances were given on behalf of 


the party by Mr. Hofmeyr that boycotting 
should cease and every effort be made for the 
burying of political animosities. Two or three 
days later Mr. Hofmeyr fulfilled a promise he 
had made to influence the Dutch all he could, 
by issuing an appeal to them in which he said : 

“T call upon you to give it the widest 
circulation possible. Our community is too 
limited to be divided into two hostile camps 
on account of the war without grievous injury 
to the whole. By keeping alive grievances 
and bitterness born of the war we should not 
only injure our own tranquillity, but retard 
the progress of the country and play into the 
hands of our adversaries. The South African 
party believe that boycotting and ostracism 
are not nearly so widéspread or one-sided as 
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represented, nor that loyalty is generally 
penalised. Nevertheless, they consider it 
their duty to raise their voices in favour of 
nuutual conciliation and union.” 

The prospects of a peaceful and prosper- 
ous South Africa are brighter now than they 
have been for years past, and all parties are 
agreed that Mr. Chamberlain’s tour has been 
a brilliant success 


The Siberian Railway 

On March 1 the first direct express train 
left Port Arthur in Manchuria by the trans- 
Siberian railway for Lake Baikal, across which 
trains are carried bodily in great ferry- 
steamers. The unique Russian railway 
enterprise, which has for its object the con- 
nection by railway of Moscow and the 
Pacific, is now complete, and a_ regular 
service is expected to commence on June 14. 


Le se 


The great ferry steamer on Lake Baikal which carries trains bodily from shore to 
shore. The vessel was built in England. It willfshortly be engaged in a 
regular trans-Asian express service 
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Dr. H. E. Ryle, Bishop of Winchester 


Dr. Edgar Jacob, Bishop of St. Albans 


Dr. Archibald Robertson, Bishop of Exeter 


Dr. Arthur T. Lloyd, Bishop of Newcastle 


(Russell & Sons, photographers, London) 


The four new Bishops of the Church of England 


The New Bishops 


Four new bishops have been appointed as 
a result of the translation of Dr. Randall 
Davidson to Canterbury and the death of 
Dr. Festing, Bishop of St. Albans. The 
important see of Winchester is to be occu- 
pied by Dr. H. E. Ryle, Bishop of Exeter, 
a son of the late Bishop of Liverpool and an 
eminent student of Old Testament criticism. 
Although he deprecates extreme Ritualism, 


he does not often suppress the practices of 


the more advanced high churchmen in his 
diocese. The see of Exeter, thus rendered 
vacant, is to be occupied by the Rev. Archi- 
bald Robertson, D.D., Principal of King’s 
College, London, an abie scholar, and a 
patristic authority. Dr. Edgar Jacob, Bishop 
of Newcastle, has been appointed to St. 
Albans ; and the Newcastle vacancy is to be 
filled by Dr. Arthur Thomas Lloyd, Bishop 
Suffragan of Thetford. All four ecclesiastics 
are regarded as moderate men, who will fill 
their offices well. 
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Dr. Parker’s Successor 

BuT an appointment of even greater interest 
than that of the Bishops has been made, by 
the invitation of the City Temple deacons 
to the Rev. R. J. Campbell, of Brighton, 




















(Bolak, photo, London) 


The City Temple, London, where the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, M.A., is to succeed Dr. Parker 
as minister 


to succeed Mr. Parker. Mr. Campbell, who 
has accepted the invitation, much to the 
regret of Nonconformists in Brighton, is 
only thirty-six years old, although his hair is 
white. He has been taking the Thursday 
mid-day services at the City Temple for 
some time past, and the scenes witnessed at 
the famous church have been remarkable. 
Not only has the interior been filled to its 
utmost capacity, principally with men, but 
almost invariably scores have had to be 
turned away from the doors. It was this 
success which led to the unanimous decision 
of the Church to invite the young Brighton 
minister, and there are many who prophesy 
that before long the City Temple will have 


to be enlarged, if it is to accommodate the 
crowds who want to hear Mr. Campbell. 


The Religious Census of London 


THE remarkable dwindling in attendances 
at church and chapel during the past sixteen 
or seventeen years, as revealed by the Daily 
News religious census of London, continues 
to create much comment. The four districts 
to be most recently visited by the enumerators 
were Southwark, Poplar, Stoke Newington, 
and Camberwell. The first of these has a 
population of 203,373, but only 17,071 
persons attended morning service and 21,772 
evening. In Poplar, with 165,352 inhabit- 
ants, the figures were—morning 12,412, 
evening 16,422. The population of Stoke 
Newington numbers 51,156,-and “here at 
morning s2rvice there were 8032 persons 
and at evening service, 8447. In Camber- 
well, which has 255,604 inhabitants, 28,081 
attended morning service and 35,822 even- 
ing. The significance of these figures is 
more apparent when they are compared with 
those of the British Weekly census taken in 
1886. ‘Then the combined morning and 
evening attendances were double and treble 
what they are now. ‘Taking Southwark as 
an example, the Metropolitan ‘Tabernacle 
then showed 10,589 worshippers as against 
3625 now; All Saints Church, Surrey Square, 
1403, against 226; Chapel Place. Wesleyan 
Church, 1310, against 777; the Church of 
St. George the Martyr, 1223, against 580; 
Upton Baptist Chapel, 1730, against 941; 
Surrey Tabernacle, 1365, against 349; St. 
Mary’s (Kennington Park Road), 1172, 
against 429; St. George’s Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, 4907, against 2257, and so on. 
Some places, however, show increases, the 
most notable being Surrey Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, 1027 now, against 255 in 1886, and 
Locksfields Wesleyan Church 777 this year, 
against 387 seventeen years ago. 


The Great Hurricane 


‘THE past month witnessed the most terrific 
hurricane that has swept across our island in 
recent times. ‘lhe whole week ending with 
the last day of February was exceedingly 
windy, but on the night of the 26th ult. and 
the morning of the 27th the gale was like 














a typhoon in the China seas. A mail train 
crossing the Leven Viaduct near Ulverston, 
on the Lancashire coast, was blown over on 
its side bodily, and a new iron church at 
Holyhead was lifted from its foundations 
and carried by the wind till it collapsed an 
utter wreck—events almost unprecedented 
in this country. Morecambe Pier was 
wrecked, many houses collapsed, and trees 
innumerable were uprooted. ‘The loss of life 
was considerable. ‘The Rev. R. de Winton 
was killed in bed by the roof of his house 
being blown in upon him. 


The Papal Jubilee 


Pore Leo XIIL has celebrated his “silver 
jubilee ” as the occupant of the Papal throne, 
being the longest lived but one of all the 
Popes. ‘The exception is the last Pope, 
Pius IX., who reigned - thirty-two years. 
From fifty to sixty thousand persons 
gathered in the Basilica of St. Peter’s, 
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Jehovah’s dealings with His people. He 
maintained the progressive character of 
theology, and urged his listeners not to cling 
to “antiquated dogmas which lacked any 
scientific basis.” 

The Kaiser’s letter is a long one. He 
criticises Professor Delitzsch for allowing 
the theologian in him to run away with the 
historian, and describes it as a grave mistake 
that he should more or less have denied 
revelation. His Majesty then gives a dis- 
quisition upon revelation, and the conclusion 
which he draws from the whole matter is as 
follows: 

“(a) I believe in one only God, who is 
one in substance. 

“(b) We meu need a form in order to 
teach His our 
children. 

“(¢) This form has hitherto been the Old 


existence, especially for 








and the spectacle as the Papal pro- 
cession, with its ecclesiastics in 
gorgeous vestments, moved to the 
throne was very brilliant. The aged 
ecclesiastic appeared in good health 
and stood erect in the sedia gest itoria 
both on entering and on leaving the 
Basilica. Forty-four cardinals were 
present and 315 bishops, including 
English Roman Catholic 
A congratulatory message 
to the Pope was transmitted by wire- 
less telegraphy from Cardinal 
Gibbons on behalf of “the American 
hierarchy, clergy and laity.” 


The Kaiser and the Bible 


CONSIDERABLE interest has been 
aroused in theological circles by a 
letter which the German Eanperor 
sent to Admiral Hollmann respecting 


several 
prelates. 





























a lecture which his Majesty had 
listened to from Professor Delitzsch, 
the well-known Assyriologist. The 
lecturer had professed to discover in 
ancient Babylonian remains traces of 






































a monotheistic worship, the origin, 











as he declared, of the Hebrew 


religion, which completely disproved 
the Old ‘Testament 


statements ot 








Map showing the passage of the hurricane that passed 
over England on the night of February 26-27. 


The dots mark centres of great damage 
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Testament in its present version. This form 
will be positively and substantially modified 
under the influence of research and inscrip- 
tions. ‘That does not matter. Neither does 
it matter that much of the nimbus of the 
chosen people will thereby disappear. ‘The 
kernel and the contents remain always the 
same—God and His works. Religion has 
never been the result of science, but the out- 
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nations who had influenced or were in. 
fluenced by the Jewish people, so far from 
rendering the Bible less valuable to us, or 
less interesting from a religious point of 
view, greatly augmented in every respect the 
value it must have for an educated com- 
munity. These researches made it far more 
of a living record of a revelation from God 
to mankind than it ever was, or, from the 


nature of the case, ever could 








be, to those who had no 
adequate conception of the cir- 
cumstances under which that 
revelation occurred or of the 
peoples to whom it was vouch- 
safed. He most truly thought 
that not orly was the bible now 
what it had always been to the 
unlearned, a source of consola- 
tion, of hope, of instruction, 
but that it was to those who 
were more learned augmented 
in interest, and not diminished, 
and a more valuable source of 
spiritual life now than it could 
ever have Leen in the pre- 
critical days. 


Missionaries in the Soudan 


WHEN the Soudan was re- 
covered frum the Dervishes by 
Lord Kitchener and that vast 
country was upened to civilisa- 
tion, stringent rules were made 








(Clay, photo, Holyhead) 
The wrecked iron church at Holyhead 


pouring of the heart and being ot man from 
his relations with God.” 

‘These remarks of the Emperor have made 
a profound impression in Germany. 
Centenary of the Bible Society 

AN interesting declaration respecting the 
Bible was also made by the Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour at a Mansion House meeting in- 
augurating the centenary of the British anu 
Foreign Bible Society. Referring to modern 
criticism he expressed his opinion that the 
ever-increasing knowledge which they had of 
the history, not only of Israel but of all the 


that no Christian missionaries 
should be allowed to teach and 
preach there. Jhe reason for 
this was twofold—the indiscreet 
action of certain missionaries in Egypt and the 
belief that immediate attempts at proselytism 
would rouse the fanatical Moslems. ‘The de- 
cision, however, has just been rescinded, and 
the Church Missionary Society has obtained 
permission to open a school at either 
Khartoum or Omdurmun, in which Christian 
religious teaching is to be given. This per- 
mission is granted on the understanding that 
should parents object to their children being 
present at prayers and Bible instruction, 
their wishes shall be respected. ‘hat the 
true Gospel will now be carried to this 
dark |part of the earth should be a matter 
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(Russell, photo, London) 
The late Bishop of Southampton 
for satisfaction to all Christian 
people. 


Return of General Booth 


GENERAL Boortn, who recently concluded 
a five-months’ tour in the United States, was 
to have sailed for England on March 4, but, 
unfortunately, the day before he slipped and 
sprained his knee, necessitating a further 
sojourn of several days. His tour has been 
very successful, and everywhere he found the 
keenest interest taken in his plans. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was particularly eager to 
learn all he could about the Salvation Army’s 
social work, and at Washington, General Booth 
was invited to open the Senate with prayer. 

In an interview with an American journalist, 
the General expressed a strong desire for the 
establishment of an international university 
for the study of social science, with centres 
in London and New York and branches in 
Melbourne, Toronto, Berlin, Paris, and other 
big cities, from which thousands of Salvation 


earnest 
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Army workers could be sent out every year 
to rescue human beings from destitution and 
crime. ‘ Every day,” said the General, “ we 
have new evidence that this vast work, which 
lies beyond the power of Governments and 
organised Churches, should not depend much 
longer on the accident of individual ex- 
perience, but should be carried on by men 
and women selected for intelligence and 
devotion, and specially trained. The seething, 
swelling sea of wretchedness and desperation 
existing in England, America, and elsewhere 
is a menace to the homes of the nations. 
We must organise the science of humanity 
for the slums without namby-pamby, academic 
missionary nonsense.’ 

Obituary 

THE Right Rev. the Hon. Arthur Temple 
Lyttelton, Bishop Suffragan of Southampton, 
passed away on February 19. 

Other deaths of the month have included 
those of Field-Marshal Sir John Lintorn 
Simmons, Dean Bradley, Rev. Walford Green, 
and the Rev. W. J. Woods. 


(Elliott & Fry, photo, London) 
The late Field-Marshal Sir John Lintorn Simmons 
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The Rev. F, B. Meyer 


It is doubtful if any other Nonconfor- 
mist minister is so widely known and so 
popular all over the English speaking 
world as the Rev. F. B. Meyer. No 
matter which of our Colonies he visits the 
people flock in thousands to hear him 
preach, and his engagements have to be 
arranged months in advance. And then 
on the Continent of Europe no other 
British minister obtains such a hearing. 
Only last year Mr. Meyer visited Russia, 
where his congregations included very 
large numbers of English-speaking Rus- 
sians, and in Norway a Bible-reading held 
by the distinguished preacher at the 
residence of Prince Bernadotte at Séder- 
tilge, near Stockholm, was attended by 
Her Majesty the Queen of Sweden, who 
is an admirer of Mr. Meyer’s sermons and 
writings. 


A Londoner by Birth 


Mr. MEYER is a Londoner by birth. His 
parents were well-to-do people of beauti- 
ful Christian character, and even now he 
looks back with pleasure to the happy days 
spent under the parental roof, and par- 
ticularly the Sundays. On those occasions, 
in a special sense, the father and mother 
sought their children’s spiritual welfare ; 
and this was done, not in any dull and 
dreary manner, but in such a way that 
the little ones looked forward to the holy 
day. The parents were strict in their 
discipline, but never to the extent of 
interfering with their children’s happiness. 











One recollection 
retains of the Sundays at home is that 
dinner on that day always consisted of 
roast sirloin of beef; and, when he eats of 
that joint, he says a “kind of Sunday 


which Mr. Meyer 


feeling’ comes over him. 


A Philatelist in Spite of Himself 

Or his boyhood’s days Mr. Meyer has 
many interesting stories to tell. One of 
these, whilst being amusing, is deeply 
significant as showing that at a very 
early age the helpful training of | his 
mother bore good fruit in the lad’s life: 
“When I was a_ boy, about eleven or 
twelve,’ says Mr. Meyer, “ there were 
some big bullies at my school, who made 
my life a misery to me. I was a little 
fellow, not very strong, and I dared not 
complain of their ill-usage. One day 
when they were torturing me more than 
usual, I begged very hard to be released, 
and they said, ‘ Well, we will let you go 
on the condition that you bring us some 
foreign stamps to-morrow. If you don't 
we'll spiflicate you.’ 1 promised—at such 
a moment I would readily have promised 
anything—but I had not the faintest idea 
where to get them, or even what foreign 
stamps were. It was a great many years 
ago, and in those days collections were 
scarcely heard of. I, at any rate, knew 
nothing about them. I could think of 
no resource but prayer. I just prayed 
as hard as I could. All night I could 


scarcely sleep a wink for thinking of the 
vague but awful fate threatening me if the 
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stamps were not forthcoming. I was 
quite prepared for being half killed, if not 
wholly. School bullying was a dreadful 
thing in those days. The morning came, 
but no stamps had dropped upon my 
sleepless pillow ; there were none-on the 
breakfast table ; no miracle had happened. 
My heart went down into my boots, and I 
dared not speak of my fears. At last it 
was time to start for school. Just on the 
threshold my reluctant footsteps turned 
back. ‘Father,’ I faltered, ‘do you know 
anything about foreign stamps ?’ ‘ Very 
odd you should ask me,’ he replied. ‘In 
my business till now I have seldom come 
across any, but just to-dayI happen to have 
some in my pocket. There you are!’ I 
did not wait to be pressed. I darted off 
to school with them. There, outside the 
gate, stood my tormentors, waiting to 
‘spiflicate’ me. Great was their surprise 
when I ran up to them, both hands full 
of the precious envelopes, and, strange to 
say, their ill-treatment ceased from that 
hour, and I had no further trouble of the 
sort. Of all the providences of my life, 
that is the one that made the first and 
strongest impression upon me, showing 
me how true God’s promise is, ‘ Before 
they call, I will answer ; while they are yet 
speaking, I will hear.’ ”’ 


Early Desire to be a Minister 

From a young child Mr. Meyer wished 
to become a minister of the Gospel. His 
parents before their removal to Brighton 
used to attend Bloomsbury Chapel, where 
Dr. William Brock was then ministering, 
and as young Freddy Meyer sat in his 
parents’ pew and viewed the crowded 
church, he inwardly longed for the time 
when he would be able to preach to a 
congregation. After the service Dr. Brock 
used to leave the pulpit and shake hands 
with his people, and on one occasion 
he said to the eager lad who listened to his 
sermons so intently, ‘‘ Some day, my boy, 
you will stand at the end of the aisle and 
shake hands with the people as I am doing 
‘now.” How true this prophecy was 
every one knows. At a very early age, 
young Freddy used to gather his sisters 


in the dining-room on a Sunday evening 
and preach to them, and he never thought 
he had done well unless his address set his 
eldest sister crying, 

At the age of sixteen he made his first 
public attempt at preaching in the old 
French Chapel in Seven Dials. The con- 
gregation was not large—Dr. Brock, his 
father and a few poor people—but the 


(Elliott & Fry, photo, London) 
The latest portrait of the Rev. F. B. Meyer 


ordeal was sufficient to make the youthful 
preacher tremble in every limb. How- 
ever, he emerged successfully, and then his 
father determined that before studying 
for the ministry he should have a few years’ 
training in a business house. The firm 
selected was a tea merchant’s, and Mr. 
Meyer considers that he owes much to 
those few years. 


Prayer Answered 


HERE he had another youthful experi- 
ence, which led him to appreciate to the 


full the value of prayer. He had mislaid 
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an important weight-note entrusted to his 
care and hunted for it everywhere in vain. 
“On any day,” says Mr. Meyer, ‘ that 
note might be required to enable our firm 
to obtain the chests of tea which it repre- 
sented; and every day I lived by faith 
that it would not be called for, or that, if 
it were, it would somehow be forthcoming. 
Three or four months passed, and it was 
not required, and I persevered in prayer. 
One morning, however, when the letters 
were opened, there was an order for those 
very chests. My heart failed me, but I 
fell back on the promise that those who 
wait on the Lord shall not be ashamed. 
I went back to look once more in my desk, 
and there, between two sheets of blotting- 
paper, was the missing note; and, with 
an overflowing heart, I hid my face in my 
open desk and gave thanks.”’ 


Mr, Meyer as Author 

To follow Mr. Meyer through his 
ministry would take more space than we 
can give, and indeed the story is well 
known. But we must say something of 
the popular preacher as author. Like 
Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. Meyer reaches a world- 
wide congregation through his published 
works, and it is interesting to know that 
his object in writing was and is to find the 
necessary funds to carry on the various 
philanthropic agencies which he started 
or in which he is interested. 

‘““ When I look,” he said recently, “ at 
two whole shelves in my study filled with 
translations into various languages of my 
books, I cannot help thanking God and 
taking courage. I could never have con- 
tinued if the idea at the back of the task 
had been one of making money; but, thanks 
to my writing, I have been able to assist 
and support various kinds of Christian 
work which lie very near to my heart.” 

His books have been written in all parts 
of the world, for wherever the distin- 
guished preacher goes, there he makes 
time to do some of his literary work. 


A Friend of Boys 


Mr. MEYER is a friend of boys. In his 
message as President of the Sunday School 
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Union to the teachers at the beginning of 
last year he said: “ My earliest efforts to 
do good were as a teacher of a class of boys, 
who taught me more than I ever taught 
them.” 

He believes firmly in the importance 
of the personal element, and is also an 
advocate of Boys’ Brigades, which organ- 
isations, Mr. Meyer thinks, do not foster 
the military spirit, but simply introduce 
those habits of discipline and obedience 
which are the first considerations in dealing 
with young life. He has noticed in his 
experience that the one lack of the Sunday 
School as to spiritual results is the lack of 
discipline. 





(Russell & Sons, photographers, London) 


The Rev. W. Y. Fullerton, probably the only 
preacher who has held gospel services 
in a Turkish bath 


Services in a Turkish Bath 

‘THERE are not many clergymen or minis- 
ters who can claim to have conducted gospel 
service in a ‘Turkish bath during the progress 
of bathing operations, but such a curious 
work was carried out some years ago by 
the Rev. W. Y. Fullerton, the well-known 
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Baptist preacher of Leicester. In conjunc- 
tion with his friend and colleague the late 
Manton Smith, Mr. Fullerton had con- 
ducted a mission extending over several 
weeks in Scarborough. ‘The meetings grew 
in size to such an extent that they over- 
fowed from one building into another, from 
church to church, from circus to theatre, 
and at last they even invaded the sanctity 
of the Turkish bath, whither the preachers 
wended their way occasionally. 


Their Origin and Progress 

A RETIRED physician of the town raised the 
first discussion, and the others present at the 
bath all became so impressed that it seemed 
fitting to the ministers to close the interview 
with prayer. Another meeting was arranged 
and still another, until at length the de- 
sultory conversation changed into what might 
properly be considered a religious service. 
The fourth time, Mr. Fullerton and_ his 
colleague visited the bath, one or two of the 
ministers of the town were present with the 
doctor and his son who had been much 
impressed, and the inmates of the bath also 
included one or two people who had heard 
rumours of the unusual proceedings, another 
inquirer who had been invited to meet with 
the preacher and the shampooer, an earnest 
Christian man. Mr. Manton Smith sang 
as he was accustomed to do at the meetings, 
and Mr. Fullerton gave a short address: “ It 
was perhaps a unique meeting-place,” says 
Mr. Fullerton, “and certainly a very singular 
congregation. As we read and sang and 
prayed and spoke together, some were lying 
prone on the benches, some sitting in chairs, 
some standing at the doors. There could 
be no possible complaint as to the warmth 
of the service, though there might justly 
have been some criticism passed on our 
vestments, but such was the almost universal 
interest in religious matters in the town at 
that time that it occasioned no surprise when 
very distinct spiritual blessing was given in 
such unwonted circumstances.” 
A Mother’s Training 

Mr. FULLERTON owes much to his mother 


—more perhaps than most men. When he 
was but three and a half years old, his father 
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was killed by two piles of logs, between 
which he was walking, falling upon him. 
The energy of Mrs. Fullerton may be gathered 
from the fact that despite the terrible calamity 
that had happened to her she bravely faced 
the world and continued to carry on her lost 
husband’s business—that of brick and tile 
maker—until it could be satisfactorily dis- 
posed of. “ I owe everything to my mother’s 
training,” Mr. Fullerton has said and certainly 
no mother was ever more careful over her 
son’s bringing up. 


The Master of the King’s Music 

Str WALTER PARRATT, Master of the 
King’s music, who is nv sixty-two years 
of age, has from his eurliest years, mani- 
fested the talent which has made him 
famous. As a child of four, it is recorded 
that he knelt behind his father, who was 
seated at the organ and played the 
correct notes on the pedals with his hands, 
while at five he officiated at the instru- 
ment during a church service. Six years 
later he was appointed organist of the 
Armitage Bridge Church, Huddersfield, 
at a salary of ten pounds a year, a position 
which at such a tender age, has been 
filled probably by no other living person. 
His memory was prodigious and_ his 
execution even at this time would have 
shown rare merit for an adult musi- 
cian. At twelve years of age, the 
wonderful lad became organist at St. 
Peter’s Chapel, Pimlico, and he could 
play Bach’s fugues from memory walking 
over the pedals, because his legs were too 
short to reach them when sitting down. 
Another incident showing his wonderful 
memory, occurred at a church, where a 
candidate for a post in the choir had 
brought with him only one copy of the 
piece he was to sing. Walter Parratt 
glanced over the music and afterwards 
played it correctly, upbraiding the singer 
for making two errors. 


Chess and Music 

As a chessman, Sir Walter Parratt is 
as remarkable as a musician. He once 
played two men and beat them, never 
once looking at the chessboard, but the 
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whole time the game lasted playing 
music from memory upon a piano and 
talking with the people around him. 

In 1882 the distinguished musician 
was appointed organist of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor Castle, and ten years 
later private organist to Queen Victoria, 
the honour of knighthood then being con- 
ferred upon him. He was made Master 
of the Queen’s Music in 1893. 


Over Sixty Years at Sunday School 
THE record of Mr. Edward Johnson as an 
attendant at the fMansfield Street Sunday 


Sir Walter Parratt, “ Master of the King’s Music,’ 
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school would be hard to surpass, extending 
as it does over the long period of sixty. 
two years. Taken to the school when 
only a year old, Mr. Johnson has beeg 
in regular attendance at the morning and 
afternoon services first as a scholar, then 
as a teacher and for the last thirty years 
as superintendent. In dealing with the 
young, this veteran worker, has always 
been remarkably successful, and indeed 
it was originally intended that he should 
earn his living as a schoolmaster. Hehad 
already become a pupil teacher, when 
circumstances led to his occupying a posi- 


in the organ-loft at St. George's Chapel, Windsor 
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tion in a firm of wholesale druggists and of 
this firm he is now senior partner. 


Surrey Chapel and the 
Tabernacle 

Mr. JOHNSON in his young days was 
aregular attendant at Surrey Chapel, with 
which the Sunday school was connected, 
and he has a distinct recollection of singing 
as a child in a juvenile choir at an anni- 
yersary service and being patted on the 
head by the Rev. James Sherman, who 
invoked a blessing on him. When the 
Rev. Newman Hall succeeded to the 
pastorate the services became more litur- 
gical and Mr. Johnson and his wife sought 
asimpler form of worship. They attended 
the ministry of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon 
at the Surrey Gardens Music Hall and 
later at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, a 
church of which they have had the pleasure 
of seeing six of their sons and daughters 
become members. 


Metropolitan 


From the School to the Church 

THat the Church membership should 
be increased by the elder classes of the 
Sunday school has proved a fact in con- 
nection with the Mansfield Street insti- 
tution, which under Mr. Johnson’s leader- 
ship has prospered wonderfully. Both 
Christ Church and the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle received many additions to 
their membership from the elder scholars, 
who are not allowed to drift away 
upon leaving the school. Evening classes 
and meetings for congenial recreation 
are provided to hold the young people 
together and Mr. Johnson by his untiring 
zeal and his vigorous efforts has, so far 
as his school is concerned, solved the 
difficulty of how to retain the elder 
scholars. Thousands have passed through 
the school since Mr. Johnson has been 
in charge and large numbers of the old 
scholars are now active in the service of 
the Master, as 
and teachers. 


A Gifted Musician 


Mr. JOHNSON is both a gifted musician 
and an able composer. While very young 


missionaries, evangelists, 


Mr. Edward Johnson, who has attended one 
Sunday school for sixty-two years 


he was taught the elements of music by 
the leader of the Surrey Chapel choir, 
and before he was in his teens he had 
composed some new tunes which he 
taught to children. The tonic sol-fa 
notation introduced by the Rev. John 
Curwen, appealed to him strongly and 
after coming in contact with that gentle- 
man he took up the matter with enthusi- 
asm and was elected a member of the 
Tonic Sol-fa Association. Thenceforth 
Mr. Johnson was a zealous propagandist of 
the new system, conducting elementary 
classes for Psalmody practice and ad- 
vanced theoretical teaching 
and oratorio practice. As a composer, 
Mr. Johnson is the author of many 
bright and popular tunes for Sunday 
schools and anniversary services which 
have been published in book form. Mr. 
Johnson is a total abstainer and a non- 
smoker, and for several years has filled 
an official position at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, 


classes for 











Special Providences in the History of the 


Christian Endeavour Movement 
By Francis E. Clark, D.D. 


OR the last twenty years, in the pro- 
vidence of God, my mission has 
been to do what little I could to 
advance the spiritual training and 

nurture of youth through the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavour, and I can, I 
think, but comply with the editor’s request 
by relating some simple incidents which 
show how the society has made its way into 
different countries the world around, with 
little human power or wisdom behind it. 


In England 


It will be remembered, perhaps, that the 
society was born in the Williston Church, of 
Portland, Maine, on the second day of Feb- 
ruary 1881. At that time, and, indeed, for 
several years afterwards, there was little 
thought on the part of any one that this 
movement was to become world-wide, with 
millions of members, and there was no effort 
on the part of any one to introduce it into 
any foreign land. In fact, if we had then 
been told that in a score of years there would 
be thousands of societies, and hundreds of 
thousands of members in Great Britain, none 
would have been more amazed than the 
members of the original society. 

But God had larger designs in mind for 
this humble organisation than any man 
entertained, and He chose a very humble indi- 
vidual to carry out His plans for introducing 
the movement into England. I remember 
him well. He was a young mechanic in the 
church of which I was the pastor, in Port- 
land, when the original Christian Endeavour 
Society was started. Among forty other 
young men who belonged to that church, he 
was not particularly distinguished, except as 
one of the faithful, reliable young fellows who 
could be depended upon to do his duty in 
the prayer-meeting and in cther services of 
the church, quietly and unostentatiously. 

He had no more talent than tens of thou- 
sands of other young men, and even less 
opportunity, perhaps, than the majority, but 


he could write a letter. How few could do 
less than that. Some time in the year 
1884 or 1885 he wrote to his former pastor, 
Rev. M. Potts, of the High Street Church, 
of Crewe, for he had recently come from the 
old country, telling him of the new society 
for young people which had begun to make 
headway in America, and which, who knows! 
might prove just as useful in the old home 
church of Crewe. 

The good pastor thought it an experiment 
worth trying, and, though he did not act 
upon the suggestion at once, yet the thought 
contained in the simple letter of his old 
parishiorer remained with him until, in the 
course of a year or two, he started in the 
High Street Church a society with the same 
name and the same pledge and principles ; 
the first of the long list of Christian En- 
deavour Societies in the mother country. 


In Australia 


THE beginning of the movement in Aus- 
tralia was no less simple and undramatic, 
and, I believe, no less providential. 

The second society in the world followed 
the first after an interval of about eight 
months, being established in the North 
Church, Newburyport, Massachusetts, in 
October 1881. 

To this society belonged many young men. 
Among others was the son of a sea captain 
of this famous old Massachusetts port. 

The father fared away to Australia on one 
of his many voyages, and the son, whose 
health was poor, went with him in the hopes 
that the long sea voyage might restore his 
health. 

This was but a very few years after this 
second society was established, but long 
enough to acquaint the sea captain’s son with 
its principles and methods. 

He was one of the young men who is not 
ashamed to carry his religion with him even 
to the other side of the world, and who did 
not leave his Bible behind him; but other- 
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wise he had, perhaps, little to distinguish 
him from the average young man of the 


" day. 


On reaching Brisbane, in Queensland, 
whither his father’s ship was bound, he went 
on shore, of course, and, remembering his 
pledge and the principles which he had 
learned in his Christian Endeavour Society at 
home, he naturally sought out a church and 
a prayer-meeting. 

This happened to be a large Baptist 
Church of Brisbane, of which the Rev. Mr. 
Whale was pastor. 

Most naturally, too, as he lingered to talk 
with the pastor, after the prayer-meeting, he 
told him of the new society in the home 
church in far-off Massachusetts, which had 
so helped the young people of that church 
to a larger and more active Christian life. 

The pastor was impressed with his simple 
story, and resolved thai he, too, would have, 
as soon as circumstances permitted, a 
Christian Endeavour Society—the first in 
all Australia—in his own church. 

I am aware that the Prahran Independent 
Church, near Melbourne, disputes this claim 
of priority, and, perhaps, with good reason. 
Probably these two societies were established 
about the same time, but the church in 
Brisbane, and the simple story of the young 
sailor was, at least, one of the factors in the 
introduction of a society which, we are told, 
has done so much good in the great inland 
continent beneath the Southern Cross. 





In Jamaica 


I HAVE frequently, of late years, visited 
Great Britain and have seen vast congrega- 
tions of Christian Endeavourers, sometimes 
numbering many thousands, and have also 
seen no less enthusiasm and scarcely smaller 
numbers gathered at similar conventions in 
Australia, as the result in past of the kind 
favour of God upon the humble efforts I 
have described of two average young men. 

In many other parts of the world, too, 
have I seen wonderful displays of youthful 
religious enthusiasm and well-directed zeal ; 
but nowhere have I received a more cordial 
welcome, or, in proportion to the population, 
seen larger congregations than in theChristian 
Endeavour meetings among the black people 
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of Jamaica, and yet the introduction of the 
society into that beautiful island of the 
tropics, is only another story of God’s good 
providence, exerted through my humble 
means. 

A number of years ago a poor sailor boy 
was sick and stranded in a little hospital at 
Port Antonio, on the northern coast of 
Jamaica. A good lady in Boston, Mass., 
had sent him a number of illustrated papers 
to while away the lonely hours. Among them 
were some copies of a journal called The 
Golden Rule, one of the papers that particu- 
larly represented the Endeavour movement. 
The sailor did not care for it, especially 
as it was not much in his line; so it lay on 
his bed or a chair near by, when a good 
Wesleyan layman called to see him. 

The good man picked up one of these 
papers, read the story of the Christian En- 
deavour, was attracted by its strenuous 
principles, and determined to introduce them 
into his own church. This he did, and from 
this church they have spread into all denomi- 
nations and into all parts of that charming 
island, and have become a recognised and 
powerful factor for good. Yet, so far as 
human instrumentality went, it all resulted 
from the kind act of a benevolent lady to a 
stranded sailor, in a far-off tropical hospital. 

In these stories of God’s providence there 
is nothing of tragical interest, or startling 
dramatic power, but they do illustrate, it 
seems to me, in a remarkable way, His con- 
trol and constant rule in the small affairs of 
life. 

The young mechanic simply wrote a letter 
to his old pastor in England; the young 
sailor simply went toa prayer-meeting in a 
strange land and lingered to talk with the 
pastor; the Christian merchant in perform- 
ing a deed of kindness simply picked up an 
old newspaper and followed out thesuggestion 
he there found. 

None of them realised that they were 
being used by God, any more than do we 
when we eat our breakfast, or, afterwads, 
walk down the street to our business. 

Nevertheless God was using each of them 
to begin a great work. So He will lead and 
guide and use us, are we but willing to be 
led and guided. 
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story shall be judged upon its merits and not by any pre-conceived estimate of former 
work. At the close of the year the writer’s identity will be disclosed. ] 
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SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Professor Ambrose Kerley, an enthusiastic natura- 
list, is interested in a young curate, Daniel Best, 
whose mother hasmade many sacrifices for his sake. 
—She is the widow of Miser Thorpe’s gamekeeper. 
—Edward Thorpe-Arden and his brother George 
Thorpe-Arden had been adopted by their uncle, 
Miser Thorpe, but had quarrelled with him.—A 
letter received by Professer Kerley from Edward 
relates the cause of the quarrel.—George had de- 
clared he would marry Helen Hawtrey, the penni- 
less orphan of a doctor.—The miser forbade the 
marriage, and threatened to disinherit George.— 
George persists in his determination.—He, however, 
disappears,—Edward sides with George, and also 
leaves the miser.— Unknown to his brother he 
too loves Helen.-— He goes on to relate that he 
himself had married and settled down in Australia; 
his wife had died a year after marriage, leaving him 
a little girl. —Edward himself is now on his death- 
bed; he commits his little daughter Agnes to the 
care of Ambrose Kerley.—Agnes arrives.—Helen 
Hawtrey also appears on the scene; has a stormy 
interview with Miser Thorpe, at the end of which 
the miser tells her that George Thorpe-Arden is 
dead.—Agnes meets Helen Hawtrey and tells her 
that Edward Thorpe-Arden is ‘also dead.—Agnes 
wanders into Thorpe Towers and talks to Miser 
Thorpe. 


CHAPTER VII 
INNOCENTS ABROAD 
ARNABY FAIRFAX, retired shcep- 


farmer —reputed _ millionaire 
stood at his hotel window, 
hands thrust 





his 
into his pockets, 


staring out at Piccadilly, enwreathed in ~ 


fog. 

His rugged weather-beaten face was 
puckered in concern ; occasionally a mut- 
tered exclamation escaped him as a 
dangerous situation revealed itself through 
a momentary rent of the yellow pall, or 
under the blurred light of a lamp. The 
window was high, and when for a moment 
the fog-wave rolled aside, white uplifted, 


anxious faces appeared with startling effect 
like drowning men and women taking their 
last despairing look at the sky. 

The man drew back as though appalled 
by an appeal from helpless humanity. 
When he looked again the fog-ocean had 
closed over the lifted heads ; yellow and 
red light gleamed luridly where they had 
been. 

“Weird. That’s what it is, 
weird.” 

The suggestion of a struggling humanity 
touched the strain of poetry in the big man 
of practical deeds and strong will. The 
wholesome fight with Nature which had 
engaged his manhood had robbed it of 
nothing of gentleness. The battle with 
death and destruction had engendered a 
fine pride in man’s will rising superior to 
obstacle and defeat. 

He paced the room with that impatient 
step of one accustomed to space, too large 
for his surroundings, then flung himself 
into an arm-chair by the fire in an attitude 
suggestive of immediate movement. 

The woman seated opposite, was middle- ° 
aged, fair, and “ motherly looking.” Her 
abundant hairwas parted and coiled closely 
to her head. Her skin of that clear cream 
which very fair complexions, assume with 
exposure to the sun ; the face was placid, 
and yet an expression in the soft eyes and 
about the lips was suggestive of secret 
sorrowing. In the repose of the plump, 
well-shaped hands folded in the lap of her 
black satin gown there was a subtle hint 
of patience. She looked a typical worka- 
day matron with the air of wearing her 
“Sunday best,’ inseparable from that 
class of women not born to luxurious 
garments. Her natural element was 4 


Patty, 


cléan, bright kitchen and a cotton frock. 
“Barnaby, don’t poke the fire,” she 
said imploringly, a tremour of the lips and 
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pucker of the unwrinkled brow testifying 
tonerves. “‘ You give me the creeps, that’s 
what you give me—you’re like a child 
tossing and tumbling in his sleep, now this 
side, now that. If you’re pining for the 
sunlight on the open plains, man, let us go 
back. What did you come home for if you 
can’t take it as you find it ? Far as I can 
see England is the same as it was when we 
left it twenty-five years ago.” 

The man looked at her contemplatively. 
The possession of wealth; the exciting in- 
fluences of the City Wonderful, the mystery, 
the magic, the glamour and tragedy of its 
myriad life touched her not at all. Its 
ambition, emulation, keen enterprise; its 
honours and delights left her unmoved. 
She was still the same country-girl whom 
he had married in his youth. Older, more 
mature, but at heart the same. There 
are some women who never learn anything 
well except wifehood and motherhood. 

“Far as you can see, Patty! When 
could you see an inch further than me ”— 
the man’s tone dropped—‘“‘ and Eastern ? 
You’re what they call the domestic woman, 
Patty, and stick to economy like a duck 
to its pond.” 

A shadow passed over the woman’s 
face. Swift memory gathered the simple 
life-facts from her past. The wooing of 
her manly young lover among the country 
lanes; her renunciation of home, the 
wedded love, the emigrant ship, the 
pioneer hardships, the great good fortune. 

“TI don’t know what other instincts 
would have been more useful on a farm 
than the domestic instincts,’”’ she answered 
with unintentional sarcasm. ‘‘ A farmer 
who’s got a help-meet as knows how to 
mother the dumb-brutes has no cause to 
grumble if she can’t talk on the rights of 
woman. When a man is a hundred miles 
from a baker it seems more important that 
his womanfolk should make bread than 
feed his mind. Do be rational, Barnaby. 
The days served their, purpose when my 
butter and eggs brought the best price 
in the market.” 

The hands on the black satin trembled 
and made little pats reminiscent of the 
dairy and the butter. 
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“Served their purpose ?”’ exclaimed 
the man, with a direct look expressive of 
astonishment that she should doubt it, and 
arresting the poker before bringing it 
down with an emphatic blow upon the 
coal, which broke and blazed into a cheer- 
ful light. ‘‘ I should think they did serve 
their purpose! I’m not denying it. A 
struggling man with a thriftless wife has 
as much chance of saving money as he has 
in a pocket with holes in it. Fast as the 
coins go in they are scattered broadcast. 
And I hold that ten shillings out of every 
twenty she has helped her husband to 
make, belongs by right to the wife. That’s 
my complaint of you, Patty—you won't 
spend it! You'd put your apron on now 
if you had your way, to save the front of 
your frock. If I could only get you to 
feel rich, as well as be rich—Lor! what a 
time you might have! There are women 
who'd lick the dust off a man’s shoes for 
a quarter of what I could give to you.”’ 

‘Better not let me catch ’em at it, the 
bold brazen-faces ! ” 

‘‘ Nay, nay, wife, don’t be angered. The 
woman’s not born who could come betwixt 
thee an’ me. But you must wake up, 
Patty—it’s for Eastern.” 

Barnaby Fairfax put down the poker as 
gently as though he were setting a child on 
its feet. There was a moisture in his 
candid eyes as he looked at his wife half 
beseechingly. “If it was only us we'd 
jog along.” 

The woman’s hands smoothed her sheeny 
gown as though she were smoothing diffi- 
culties from her mind. Her eyes were on 
the fire, her heart with the old days when 
nothing more difficult had been asked of 
her than to labour and to love. When 
the world outside her own farm had no 
tangible reality, much less did it make 
hourly demand. 

‘Barnaby, my dear,” she said with a 
catch in her voice, ‘“‘ we weren’t born to 
fashion—we haven't got the runofit. As 
well enter a dray-horse for a steeple-chase 
as country-bred folk for Society. Why 
don’t you put this notion out of your head, 
Barnaby ? For it’s little change you'll 
get for your money. The swells will eat 
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your vittules and turn up their nose at 
rou.” 

“It is for Eastern.” 
began to pace the room. 

““ Power ’’—his firm mouth closed over 
the word, all the lines that battle had 
traced deepening with his thought, ‘“‘ Power 
is the whip Eastern will hold—the power 
of gold.” 

The woman’s uneasy glance followed 
his movements. 

“The herd goes before that whip. 
Knowledge, ascendency, command, plea- 
sure, what can buy them if money can’t ?”’ 

This was debatable ground. Accumu- 
lated memories crowded round the wife’s 
heart with which money had nothing to 
do—domestic ties, moral obligations. 

“You didn’t think so always, Barnaby. 
You didn’t think it when you married 
me.” 

“T’m not forgetting or losing sight of 
them days, wife; but they’re over and 
done. The object we’ve both got sight of 
now is Eastern. The possibilities are 
Eastern’s possibilities. You and me must 
sink ourselves like old boats that have 
brought our desire to shore.” 

“It was never my ambition to be 
wealthy, never mine, Barnaby!” said 
Patty Fairfax, with energy, and a repu- 
diating sweep of the hand on her knee. 
“T never thought it probable you'd 
become so rich. I merely hoped to put 
the child beyond need.” 

“Need? The name of Eastern Fairfax 
shall be a power !”’ 

The man’s face had paled beneath its 
bronze, his eyes shone. He stopped 
before his wife with contracted brows as 
though he defied in her more formidable 
contradiction. “It shall stand in a 
golden haze, shall mean munificence, 
culture, charity, hope sf 

The door opened and there glided into 
the room a frail figure of a girl who made 
instant and pitiful appeal ; for the slight 
body was deformed. She hesitated near 
the door, and father and mother ex- 
claimed simultaneously : 

“ Eastern !”’ 

She came forward, turned first to one 


The man rose and 
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and then to the other, her great dark eyes 
seeming to note the agitation on either 
face although the man and the woman 
instantly assumed expressions of uncon- 
cern. Her abundant hair fell loosely over 
her shoulders with pathetic attempt to 
hide her deformity, and from between the 
dark silky strands the oval face looked 
almost elfine in its beauty. 

The man sat down. The act was 
instinctive chivalry. His height empha- 
sised the dwarfed statue of the girl. 
With that frail figure beside him what 
had sounded arrogance was interpreted 
to pathos, and appeal. 

The golden sceptre was for the weak 
hand of the girl whom Nature had crippled 
—whom life might defraud of natural joy. 

‘The name of Eastern Fairfax shall be 
a power.” She cogitated over the words 
which she had over-heard, her glowing 
eyes reading pictures in the fire. Appa- 
rently the pictures fascinated her for a 
curious, faint smile lingered on her lips, 
and her mother, watching, noted that the 
light which sprang into the dark orbs was 
not reflected from the coals. 

‘“Why dearie, whatever do you see ?” 
asked the unimaginative Patty. 

“Cities, and people—great crowds of 
people all looking one way—at me,’’ she 
added, beneath her breath. . 

If father or mother heard the last 
words neither commented on them. 

Eastern tolerated no pity; ignored her 
need. Whatever her secret thought, she 
assumed the normal attitude of thirteen. 
She barely looked ten years. 

“Lor!” said Patty Fairfax, ‘ you're 
like your father. Cities an’ people, pomps 
an’ people, pleasures an’ palaces. As for 
me, I’d a deal rather have sheep and 
fields. And that reminds me of little 
Agnes Arden. It’s two years and more 
since we brought her home—she loved the 
mountains if you like! I wonder how 
she’s getting on, poor mite?” This 
emphasis of smallness was unconscious 
repudiation of other frailty. “I think 


now we're back in England—lor, what a 
comfort it is to get a decent cut of beef 
and be out of ear-shot of the Tower of 

















At the uncurtained window Eastern stood 
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Babel! Nothing will persuade me half 
that jabber isn’t insolence if not worse— 
But I think now we are in England -we 
ought to ask Professor Kerley to bring the 
child to see us. I’m sure he seems a very 
nice man by the tone of the letter he 
wrote. 

““*T express my sense of obligation both 
to you, Madam, and to your husband ;’ 
he wrote, ‘ for your care of, and kindness 
to, my ward during the voyage from 
Australia, and trust that on some future 
occasion you will permit me to pay my 
respects in person.’ Very friendly and 
nice. I call it.” 

“So it is,” assented her husband. 
“And he’s no end of a bookworm. An 
F.R.G.S. or something of that sort: a 
naturalist or in that line.” 

The anxiety which the contemplation 
of excessive intellect always brought to 
Patty’s face cleared as by magic. 

“Ah! I always like people that are 
natural.” 

A silvery laugh like the shaking of 
fairy bells came from the slight figure 
under the cowl of dark hair. 

““Mumsy would like a home of her own 
again,” said Eastern, still looking into the 
coals but speaking in a caressing, protec- 
tive tone. ‘‘ Where she could order the 
dinners and wear loose gowns, wouldn’t 
you, Mumsy ?” 

“God willing, and your father,” she 
responded with sudden fervour, and tears 
which the twilight hid. ‘‘ Them foreign 
railways and steamboats, and hotel d’oats 
have made me a bit down. If any good 
is got out of foreign travel it’s gratitude to 
get home.” 

At the uncurtained window Eastern 
stood and looked down, still with the 
curious half-smile on her face, at the 
teeming humanity beneath her. The fog 
had partially lifted—the omnipotence of 
light assuaged the misery of the shivering 
crowd reduced for the two past hours to 
halt despairingly on the homeward way. 
With slow movement the arrested cyclo- 
rama went on again ; the illuminated faces 
expressed their weariness and fear of 
catastrophe—only the penniless beggars 
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who had nothing to lose looked at home 
in the street. An ambulance went by— 
ghostly ’buses loaded with ghostly occu- 
pants, phantom carriages and horses, and 
from the dream-like scene came dream- 
like voices; cries, expostulation and 
derision. 

Eastern turned abruptly as though in 
bewilderment or distress, and crossing the 
room with her light tread and oddly proud 
bearing, defiant of her deformity, she took 
up her violin, and presently the silent 
room was filled with harmony, gaiety, 
stir, action, laughter, witchery, that 
ended in a strain which passionately told 
the haunting of a smitten youth. 


While Barnaby Fairfax was elaborating 
schemes for his child’s greatness, she was 
testifying her independence by the magic 
of her genius. 

Barnaby experienced an uncomfortable 
sensation when he heard Eastern’s music. 
He made it a rule never to probe her 
thought and feeling. But when she 
played he was influenced by both shame 
and compassion. He felt condemned for 
suffering he would have given his life to 
save; heights and depths were revealed 
to him which he ‘had not touched; he 
suffered that mortal malady of insuffi- 
ciency. And not till the little elf laid 
down her fiddle and laughed, was he quite 
sure that God was in His Heaven and all 
well. 

“It's only fiddling,’ Patty would 
observe ; ‘‘ but it gives me the creeps.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE EMPIRE OF EASTERN 


Mrs. STANLEY ELoT, with a sigh of envy 
and weariness threw the society paper she 
had been reading into the waste-paper 
basket. It was no consolation to read 
that her friend Mrs. A. was climbing the 
Alps and Lord B. yachting on the Solent ; 
here in her London flat it registered 83’ in 
the shade; and the degrees of boredom 


between London in August and an un- 
retreat—her only 


fashionable sea-side 























chance of escape—had no comparison. 
Eighteen months of widowhood, with its 
pretence of mourning had shut her as much 
out of love with herself and isolation as 
she had previously been with society and 
her world. 

Her achieved world she should have 
said. Daughter of a country doctor 
Helen Hawtrey had not penetrated the 
mysteries of fashion, and lacking the 
virtues—or dulness— requisite to take 
root in provincialism, she had felt herself 
deprived of her natural rights when 
circumstances removed the Thorpes from 
her fate, and compelled her to linger by 
the sick bed of her father, whose physical 
man was as loth to yield life as the scien- 
tific had been to yield others to disease. 
The ugly and trivial demands of nurse 
offended Helen’s  fastidiousness. The 
only lightening of the pressure of those 
years had been the companionship of 
her young brother. Clement Hawtrey, 
with his irresistible charm of sweetness, 
had been the salve to her wounded senses. 
Her reason and feeling were never balanced, 
what attracted her she argued right; 
thus she believed she had an unselfish 
motive when, repelled and chilled by her 
experience at Mill-Willows, she had con- 
sented to marry the Honourable Stanley 
Eliot. The dis-honourable, his intimates 
designated him. He had a Monte Carlo 
reputation, and a ruined constitution, but 
justice is nicely balanced, and twelve 
months after Helen Hawtrey “‘ sacrificed ”’ 
herself as she put it, to secure her young 
brother’s education and his future, the 
dis-honourable Stanley cut his own career 
short by his rivalry at a hunt. 

The wife’s beautiful womanly endu- 
rance had been extolled; the widow 
received distinguished condolence, but 
the lamented Stanley’s insolvency being 
assured, and Helen’s circumstances de- 
plored, she was deftly and considerately 
left to the luxury of undisturbed mourn- 
ing. ‘ 
A second time she was alone to fight the 
world. 

“| have never known real companion- 
ship—I am lonelier now than J ever was,” 
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she said bitterly. She rose and moved. 


restlessly about the room, examining her 
collection of art treasures as one seeking 
some new interest in familiar things. Not 
a colour-note jarred. Yes, it was very 
charming this Kensington flat of hers. 
But it must go; she threw herself down 
among the silken cushions of her couch by 
the window, and closing her beautiful 
dark eyes, sighed wearily. 

Stranded and at thirty-three years. 
Young, good-looking—and tired of every- 
thing—even freedom! Bondage to a 
fool had been bad enough, but the fool 
had had the wit to keep their ark on the 
surface. The prospect of a title and an 
estate had secured a cordial welcome 
within doors that were now closed. 

‘What ill-luck I have!” she cried in 
a tone of indescribable depression ; “* what- 
ever I set my heart upon something 
intervenes to deny me.” 

A wood of rhododendrons, a deserted 
house, the chimneys and roof rising above 
masses of foliage, hill-slopes clad with 
purple heather, bracken and pine were 
visible to her memory. 

““T have missed the best,’’ she mur- 
mured. Her thoughts clung to the old 
name, to the grey old Towers, the simple 
gentlemen and gentlewomen too proud 
for vainglorious ostentation, so  dis- 
similar from and out of sympathy with 
the Stanley Eliot class, coarsened by hard 
living, dulled by vice, to whom virtue 
is a phenomenon. Neither sensuous nor 
vicious she had been driven by her crav- 
ing for pleasure, and fear of pain into a 
world that had forsaken her in adversity 
with ingratitude to the good-natured 
ne’er-do-weel who in his prosperity ren- 
dered abundant offices of goodwill. 

The contemplation of the present op- 
pressed her—she must rally her forces. 
What weapons of defence had she ? 
What powers ? for she was completely 
dependant upon her own resources to 
carve her own future. 

She was roused by the maid bringing 
tea and letters. She sipped her tea, 
and tossed the letters on one side. The 
superscription on one envelope was in 
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she murmured, regarding the other with 
a slight contraction of the brows. Lady 
Betty Heathcoat was usually sarcastic, 
sometimes brutal, telling her dearest 
friends the most unpalatable truths with 
malicious candour. Helen tore the en- 
velope with a suggestion of resentment. 

The epistle was dated from a fashion- 
able hydro. 

“ T am taking my periodical relaxation, 
my dear Mrs. Eliot, in company with 
others of my sex; or in other words 
there is a fixed idea among the oldest 
and ugliest of us that the ‘ treatment’ 
will avert the laws of decay, and arrest 
annihilation. Keep uninterruptedly before 
your mind that the crowning feminine 
offence of the century is—age! And 
eschew it as the unpardonable sin. 

‘*Meanwhile what are your plans? I 
have assumed the privilege of friend to 
meddle in your affairs, so far, at least, 
as to make a suggestion which if enter- 
tained would rescue you from your pre- 
present semi-obscurity. You have doubt- 
less noted for some months past the name 
of Eastern Fairfax heading the list of 
benevolent schemes with tantalisingly 
large sums ? A philanthropic soul, per- 
haps, finds permanent amusement in 
such pastime. I think such a person 
must be demented, and should be put in 
the lunatic asylum. To read of a thousand 
pounds donation to provide holidays for 
cripples while one is doomed to the society 
of martyrs—martyrs to dyspepsia, gout, 
and illusion of rejuvenation !—is to weep 
at reckless waste. 

‘Well, there is a writing woman here, 
whose crude conception of the literary 
privilege is to make herself acquainted 
with the private histories of her associates 
and ‘judge,’ as Stephenson would say, 
‘the secret springs of God’s unfortunate 
creatures,’ presenting the criticisms with 


unabashedeffrontery as the fruits of imagin- 
ation. This lady knows all about the 
Fairfaxes. Fairfax Mr. is a millionaire 
Australian squatter, made his fortune 
in wool; his brains are supposed to 
resemble the animal] that grew his money. 
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. unfamiliar handwriting. ‘‘ Lady Betty,” 


Fairfax Mrs. is a dairy-maid given to the 
saving of sixpences. The name which is 
attracting philanthropic London— Eas. 
tern Fairfax, is a delicate hump-back 
girl. 

“For this girl the millionaire desires a 
chaperone. Not an equivocal sort of 
person. A social fetich, who will intro- 
duce the heiress to Society and direct 
the charities. I have mentioned you. 
Have you the nerve ? Obligation is a 
burden, and Stanley Eliot had an irritating 
fashion of balking one’s independence, 
You will own this -is a delightfully 
reckless fashion of gratitude—permitting 
others to pay one’s debt. 


“ Betty HEATHCOAT.” 


Helen’s face had become eager. Was 
this release—a way out ? The dull colours 
of the future were chased by the sunlight 
of renewed hope. Had she the nerve ? 
She laughed derisively, she knew that the 
squatter’s millions would buy the world 
over which he wished to rule—the world 
that loved money and notoriety; the 
world that would make the name of 
Eastern Fairfax a power. That other 
unattainable world, remote in its distinc- 
tion, unostentatious in its pride, invulner- 
able to display, massive and unassailable 
as the stately homes that represent its 
aristocracy—this world the millionaire 
would neither know nor miss. 

Helen opened the letter with the un- 
known handwriting. 

‘“* Honoured Lady ” 

The archedeyebrows were slightly raised. 
An expression of genuine surprise passed 
over the face which pensive boredom had 
marred all day. 

‘““* Honoured Lady ’—how queer!”’ and 
she laughed softly. She had been called 
many significant classic and modern terms 
of endearment—but “‘ honoured ”’ never. 

‘“ How singular,” she reiterated and 
looked at the signature—‘ Barnaby Fair- 
fax.’’ With a hand that trembled she held 
the letter to the light and read. 


“| beg that you will pardon this liberty 
of addressing you, but I am the proud 


























sessor of a letter of introduction to you 
which I shall presume to present during 
this evening if you will favour me with an 
interview. Me and my wife should be 
proud to put our establishment and our 
daughter under your direction if you would 
condescend to put us through those pioneer 
difficulties which puzzle new chums in 
society. The presence of so cultivated a 
lady in our home would put me and mine 
under the greatest obligation. 
‘“‘ Your Obedient Servant, 
‘* BARNABY FAIRFAX.” 


Helen smiled—a smile in which her eyes 
joined. 

“It isn’t literary,” she thought, “ but 
it is neither vulgar nor purse-proud. And 
really I believe I should find the office of 
chaperone to this trio not uninteresting. 
And oh! to get rid of this grinding care— 
and to give Clement his dream ! ” 

Her face softened wonderfully, the 
peevish droop of the lips lifted to a half- 
smile. She shrank from poverty but she 
shrank much more from the shifts the 
Honourable Stanley had resorted to to 
make ends meet. There had been an 
unrestfulness about those months which 
with all their excitement had had a 
deteriorating effect. The memory of the 
man who, while he lived, played a hus- 
band’s part so inadequately was nothing 
but shame. Now without any apparent 
prelude her life promised to develop along 
a new line: she could not see the way 
clearly but it promised to be interesting. 
These Fairfaxes might be nice, comfortable 
creatures, not utterly incomprehensible 
and impossible. 

“IT must look nice to receive him—he 
does not want to engage a shabby little 
nursery-governess.”’ She smiled at her 
reflection as she brushed her hair, and coil- 
ing its abundance intoa thick knot at the 
top of her head fastened it with a diamond 
dagger, then donned a robe of billowy black 
chiffon through which her white arms and 
neck gleamed softly. The graceful figure 
bent towards itself; the rounded arms 
were lifted with a gesture of freedom. 

“Emancipation,” she said, “I am 


’ 
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Helen again. I have done with crepe. 
Yet my bridal veil was heavier.’ The 
smile faded; her face hardened; she 
carried her head haughtily as at memory 
of wrong, and trailed her black draperies 
with a queenly air to the solitary little 
dining-room with covers for one. 

Half an hour later she was at her 
drawing-room window again. ‘The saffron 
and rose of the sunset made a vivid back- 
ground to the great branches of the chest- 
nuts and cedars in the gardens through 
which the lighted lamps twinkled with 
earth-born comfort that rivalled the 
distant remoteness of the stars. That dull 
ceaseless murmur of a great city made a 
background to Helen’s thought of com- 
panionship. 

A peal at the bell startled her. A maid 
brought in a card,“* Mr. Barnaby Fairfax.” 


Barnaby Fairfax waiting in the hall 
became conscious of a subtle uneasiness. 
He had followed a swift impulse to see the 
woman who was to help him through a 
difficult phase. But as he waited in the 
perfumed dusk a sudden misgiving over- 
took him. The small, quaint hall with its 
tiny red lamps glowing through the palms 
was something so different from what he 
had expected to see that he could not 
associate it with his idea of a lady who 
would be induced to accept an appoint- 
ment. The hall was small, true; but the 
oak and the pictures in the few feet space 
bespoke wealth—more, luxury—and as 
he followed the maid over the soft carpet 
he did not feel at that hour—in tweeds, and 
uninvited—just in the right place. 

But as he towered in her tiny drawing- 
room Helen saw something infinitely more 
striking than the Honourable Stanley had 
ever looked in his dress clothes. Barnaby 
wished he had changed his tweeds, but 
being all day engaged with house-agents 
he had not dined. 

The bronzed, handsome, strongly cut 
face gave Helen the knowledge she desired. 
The man might be unpolished, but he was 
neither coarse nor blatant. He bowed 
over her hand with the;natural homage of 
man to woman's beauty. He gazed with 
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mute wonder that so much perfection 
could be tradable. 

And sitting in the rose-tinted room he 
found it impossible to broach the subject 
which every moment grew more desirable, 
the teansplantation of this gifted, tasteful, 
tactful lady to Eastern’s home. 

Barnaby felt Helen’s reserve while she 
talked; yet she talked freely. His first 
thought of her was that she was too young 
to know much of the world. His next 
that when she was not smiling and talking 
her eyes and mouth were sad. He found 
himself watching for the smile that made 
her irresistible. 

But in a moment it had gone, and she 
was watching him, coldly critical. 

A lock of her soft dark hair kept falling 
over her white forehead, and every time it 
did so her little hand went up to push it 
back irritably. 

“Well,” she queried at last 
answer your expectations ?”’ 

Barnaby reddened. It was the woman, 
not the man who had cheapened the situa- 
tion and brought the commercial spirit 
into it. The millionaire had been lost in 
the man’s reverence. Sheep and Patty 
had been comparatively easy to under- 
stand, but he was at a loss with this hand- 
some, brilliant, dark-eyed lady. 

“TI am afraid,” he said, “‘ that I have 
seemed intrusive ;’’ then his honesty com- 
ing to his aid, “if so, I am sorry. I had 
a fair offer to make for a fair return. But 
business between men and ladies is an 
awkward thing. I should be truly sorry 
for you to think me rude. I feel most 
deeply about the matter I called on you to 
discuss. But, if you’ll excuse me I'll be 
going.” 

Helen felt herself suddenly turn sick and 
faint. Thes ght of all the bric a-brac, the 
foolish wedding-gifts in the room, reminded 
her of unfulfilled hopes and steadied her. 

Her eyes narrowed, her face hardened. 
The room looked singularly small, scarce 
large enough to hold this man who could 
dictate terms and herself who must accept 
them. The street noises rose again as a 
roar of defiance. Life was too dark, too 
difficult to face with no weapon save pride. 


—“do I 
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Barnaby Fairfax could never realise how 
it came to pass, but instead of departing 
he grew at ease and took himself and his 
affairs for granted, finding himself able to 
say to his sympathetic listener all that he 
wanted to say, and more than he had 
intended. 

Helen discovered with relief that the 
millionaire’s ambition was not on an 
extravagantly high level, that he was not 
bent upon display—his ambition was 
more refined—to create an environment, 
an atmosphere for Eastern. 

“A shrine for his idol,” Helen mentally 
commented, but was thankful that the 
candles had not yet been lighted. At 
least there was nothing to undo, no false 
start to correct. 

Helen warmed to something like enthu- 
siasm, her artistic sense responded to the 
appeal. The environment must be the 
frame for the individuality it was to 
encompass. Before a house was decided 
upon or furnished she must know the girl 
it was intended to enshrine. 


At ten o’clock the next morning Helen 
was driving to the Fairfaxes’ hotel in 
Piccadilly. It had rained during the 
night and the air was cooler, the streets 
and foliage washed of dust; the bright 
sunshine not yet too hot and the people 
walked with spirit along the broad pave- 
ments. The ceaseless stir and movement 
of the London streets—where the drop- 
scene never goes down on life’s drama— 
makes a background to individual life and 
thought. Gaunt poverty hustling wealth, 
disease side by side with health, hope 
jostling despair, failure looking at success, 
youth and age in juxtaposition. But 
Helen, with the sense of returning fortune 
was light of heart and felt only the in- 
toxication of movement and relief from 
the disagreeable question of ways and 
means. 


Barnaby Fairfax and Patty received 
their visitor in their private apartments. 
At first sight of the young widow in hat 
and plumes all Patty Fairfax’s prejudices 
and old-fashioned notions of the respect- 




















ability of black silk and crepe received a 
shock. There and then she resented the 
importation of so much fashion and grace 


into their establishment. This was evi- 
dently one of the women who would lick 
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be quite impossible for her to entertain 
and yet she disapproves of and is jealous 
of me already. If she will only remain 
neutral her dislike will be unimportant ; 
she will never be my friend, she would be 





erinceg —ban, KO 3. 





Where did you study ? 


the dust off a rich man’s shoes. She 
answered Helen’s gracious remarks with 
curt monosyllables. It was _ perfectly 
obvious that Mrs. Eliot would be the 
mistress of her house. 


While Helen talked smoothly and 
pleasantly she was thinking. 
“The woman is a nonentity. It would 


an active enemy if she could. The 
satisfaction she would derive from a 
discovery of my shortcomings would be 
more gratifying than her own good 
fortune. Money is wasted on a creature 


of her description ; the dairy would supply 
all her requirements.” 
Helen’s face grew weary with her effort 
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of conciliation. She turned at last with 
relief to the spontaneous large-heartedness 
and approval of Barnaby, who evidently 
pitied the handsome young creature left 
alone in the world with no one to protect 
her. He noted his wife’s demeanour and 
with anxious glances endeavoured to 
include her in the conversation, with ‘‘ Me 
and my better-half think ” or “ me and my 
better-half have been talking the matter 
over.” 

“The man is actually fond of her,” 
concluded Helen, with a smile in the 
direction of the stiff figure on the sofa, 
sitting upright with folded hands, “‘ though 
what there is in that effigy in black 
satin to chain affection is yet to be dis- 
covered.” 


The situation was relieved by the 
entrance of Eastern. Instantly Helen’s 
mind was diverted from all other specula- 
tion, here was the personage who had 
created the position. She walked the 
length of the long room without a trace of 
self-consciousness, her frail body, frocked 
in soft white silk, the loose folds and full 
sleeves hiding her thinness. The quiet 
dignity and bearing of the deformed figure, 
the almost unearthly beauty of the oval 
face with the unfathomable expression of 
the great eyes gave Helen an inexplicable 
feeling which she could not define. It was 
neither pity, nor aversion, but decided 
attraction. 

The unmanageable mother became 
human, a smile softened the primly set 
mouth, the great strong father dropped 
from his affirmative tone to one of suppli- 
cation. 

“My beloved daughter, Eastern.”’ 

As the soft white rose-leaf of a hand lay 
in Helen’s she was struck by its character 
of nervous strength, the light tenacious 
grip of the long slender fingers. There is 
a character of the hand that often belies 
the physiognomy. But this child assumed 
no proud and exclusive airs—she was 
proud and exclusive. Vulgar patronage 
would be intolerable, hers was the pres- 
tige of individuality. She charged the 
room with herself. Her pretty frock, 
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her hair about her ears, were important 
things. 

A position which had seemed almost 
insupportable now became full of interest 
to Helen. Her animation was no longer 
simulated, she talked interestedly. At 
last she said : 

‘Your name, Eastern, is unusual ?” 

Patty brightened : this was her domain. 

‘‘ That was the name of the ship Barnaby 
and me went out to New Zealand in when 
we was first married—spent our honey- 
moon on board in fact, the Eastern 
Empire. And when the child was born 
some years afterwards we gave her that 
name.”’ 

The beautiful stranger had no part in 
those days anyhow. And there was a 
triumphant note in Patty’s voice that 
declared it. 

Helen’s gaze fell upon the violin. 

“Yours ?”’ she asked almost with dis- 
may. 

Eastern bent her head, a new look 
came into her face ; a hint of unexpected 
possibilities moved Helen to ask her to 
play. 

For the next half-hour Helen’s whole 
attention was concentrated on the girl 
whose spirit seemed to emerge from repres- 
sion. There was a passion and hunger in 
her music that seemed impossible to one 
so young, a something indescribable that 
charmed and fascinated and thrilled her. 
The mocking hostility which Patty had 
roused died from Helen’s eyes. When the 
music ceased she touched Eastern’s hand 
with her cold fingers. 

‘““ Where did you study ? Do you know 
that this is more than talent ?” 

The melancholy eyes looked up into the 
interested face. The two were alone now 
together. 

“It seems that I have played always a 
little ; my father gave me my first fiddle 
when I was a tiny child. Then in Berlin 
an old professor taught me. He said what 
you say. But my father disapproves of 





my becoming a musician—” she clasped 
her hands to steady their eager trembling 
—‘‘ Tf you could only persuade him! It 
is all | want—to play and to hear music, 











































At home, 


It stifles me to be silent. 
by the streams and in the forest I 
sometimes played all day—” she 
reproduced on her instrument the 
singing of birds-“‘ Here,”’ she con- 


cluded, ‘I go to a room at the 
top of the house where no one is 
disturbed.” 

Helen understood it all in an 
instant. The half-haunted look in 
the girl’s eyes; her refinement of 
face and distinction of hearing, 
the reticence and perception. It 
was her genius idealising and ethe- 
realising, and pining for its supreme 
right of expression. 

Here, too, was an answer to her 
perplexity ; a redemption from the 
humiliation of ridicule and the 
sneers of Mayfair. Eastern’s genius 
would accomplish more than all 
Barnaby’s money. It was an in- 
dividual aristocracy — unpurchas- 
able. 
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The fields were golden with buttercups 
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THE BOYHOOD OF AGNES 


AGNES ARDEN lay on her side in a field 
of buttercups, her cheek resting on her 
hand, her eyes intently watching the 
delicate fleecy clouds that drifted across 
the sky. In the noonday sunlight all 
the living things of the spring were 
marshalling their beauty, birds on the 
wing, butterflies flitting from blossom to 
blossom, every bough and tendril of 
diverse tint blending to an exquisite 
green glory. The: fields were golden with 
buttercups, and a group of spotted cows 
standing on the bank of the mill-stream 
munched the soft grass contentedly, 
occasionally turning patient eyes to the 
gitl whom the dumb creatures of the 
neighbourhood had become almost as 
intimately acquainted with as with Pro- 
fessor Kerley himself. 

Three times Agnes had watched the 
marvel of an English spring, and each 
time its loveliness had been a ‘miracle. 
The bleat of the lamb, the chirp of the 
grasshopper, the song of the lark, these 
were for all who had ears, the massed 
greens, flaming yellows, blues and reds—the 
glories of the hawthorn hedges in May 
were for all who had eyes—but the evolu- 
tion of a buttercup, its life, birth and death, 
the ancestry, predilections, pursuits and 
accomp ishments of a colony of insects 
under a stone was the privilege of know- 
ledge derived from intimate association 
with a naturalist. 

Agnes had now one set form of prayer, 
“‘ Teach me, one of Thy countless creatures, 
to do Thy will.” 

All sentimentality had been banished. 
To break a law meant suffering— 
perhaps extinction. But what puzzled 
her was what has puzzled older and 
wiser folk, and what, for the lack of a 
better name, we designate Fate. An 
adverse Destiny in the shape of a foot 
crushed out of being countless creatures 
who did the Creator’s will—her body 
lying here on the grass had broken and 
battered numberless buds and blades that 
had obeyed the law of Life. 


Were people like that ? did some crush- 
ing force make life’s battle fruitless ? 
Or at least to some—those on which Fate 
put its foot ? 

She rose with compunetion and began 
to straighten the grass she had crushed, 
and uplift thé broken buttercups. 

‘“ It seems we can’t live without causing 
death,” she said out loud, and then looked 
round appealingly at theabundant blossom, 
and again regretfully at her feet. Sud- 
denly she smiled. 

“Of course the roots are there! The 
buttercups will grow again another spring 
and the insects have left their life behind 
them—it doesn’t matter about dying, our 
life doesn’t die.” 

Agnes caught sight of Daniel Best on 
the road. His stride, and his coat-tails 
flying behind him, asserted the fact that 
he was on duty bent. 

Agnes hailed him. 

At the sound of the well-known whistle 
the curate paused, and was lost. 

“My dear girl, what are you doing 
here ?”’ asked the young man as Agnes 
leisurely approached him, taller by many 
inches than when he first saw her on the 
mill bridge, but if possible straighter. 

“Don’t pretend you are surprised, 
Dandy; you know you're not. You 
wouldn’t be surprised meeting me any- 
where, doing anything.” 

Daniel’s eyes twinkled. His lips curved 
with a smile he could not repress. He 
looked down at the golden head and the 
proud uplifted face. 

‘There you are wrong,” he said; “I 
should be surprised to meét you in some 
places doing some things—mean things !” 

“Of course. But if I did a tremendous 
mean thing what would you do ? Wouldn't 
you be speaks with me ?” 

Agnes slipped her hand under his arm 
with intimate proprietorship. The Rev. 
Daniel made a spurt and walked on 
quickly. His companion kept up with 
a hop and a skip. 

‘““ What would you do, Dandy ?” 

“a” 

“Yes. What would you do?” 

“You are the oddest youngster! Why 





























do you bother your head with proposi- 


tions ? You are not likely to do anything 
‘tremendous ’ especially mean.” 

Agnes watched him. If so would he 
repudiate her with the action ?_ If it were 
him she would decide on a line of her own 
spite of any condemnation. She was 
dimly conscious that she would like him 
to espouse her cause however unrighteous ; 
and against all critics. 

“That day when I disobeyed and 
swam out too far and was nearly 
drowned, if you had been there, wouldn’t 
you have helped me ?” 

“Yes. How do you mean ?” 

“You know.” 

“Suppose I do not ?” 

“You do know. Of course you would 
have helped me. A gentleman would— 
although it was my own fault. If you 
didn’t you would be a coward, and a 
coward is worse than anything.” 

Daniel Best was inured to these sweep- 
ing criticisms. Agnes had established a 
code of honour between them subject to no 
creed. 

To reach the ideal of a child is impossible 
to those to whom truth and purity are dead. 
But Daniel had no very exalted idea 
about his own performances and sub- 
mitted them willingly to the immature 
criticisms of Agnes. It was curious he 
told himself, but she frequently corrected 
his irrationalism and directed his idea. 

She did so now. He had been in debate 
with himself when Agnes had hailed him. 
After the spiritual exercises of the Sunday, 
when that most precious to himself 
had seemed’ uncommunicable he was 
cast back on his own insufficiency, and 
in recognising his own weakness felt he 
had no right to demand strength in others. 
Life’s philosophy to him meant action. 
He could not theorise. There seemed 
only one way to answer the questions 
which he asked—to do something. There 
were disappointments and irritations in 
abundance to meet with in the parish, and 
he had set out to meet them when Agnes 
with her personal claim intervened. 

She brought general and comprehensive 
schemes of salvation down to the level 
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of an individual sinner. The one on his 
arm. In that moment he got realisation 
of the attitude of God towards sinners. 
He forgave under the compulsion of 
Love. 

Agnes knowing nothing of her com- 
panion’s thought had been pursuing a way 
of her own more emotional than thoughtful. 
Professor Kerley’s facts and Daniel Best’s 
enthusiasms were at one with this spring 
morning; life and death that did not 
mean extinction, but friendship and 
personal, individual things. She could 
not convey her thought. Instead she 
said, 

“Sometimes I think you are quite 
clever. What you said in your sermon last 
night about people’s little hobbies and 
ways—harmless ways not mattering more 
than the leaves on a fruit-bearing tree— 
that the character is in the fruit. You 
are like an apple!”’ she concluded with a 
personal application of the text discon- 
certing to its exponent, “‘ people can bite 
into you without hurting their teeth on a 
stone.” 

She had dropped her voice, and gave his 
arm an approving squeeze. Daniel gave 
her an uneasy look. 

“Tf you are going to bring the precepts 
to the preacher for a test of their value 
I must stand at attention,’’ he answered. 

This was exactly what he had been 
doing all morning and not finding his 
conscience free of offence. And the con- 
fiding attitude of Agnes was a reproach. 
With his bent head he watched the changes 
of expression crossing her countenance, 
and read that she had been endeavouring 
to justify him with his ideal. 

“T thought you a bit disappointing in 
the first,’ she owned, with unflattering 
candour. ‘I thought if I was a minister 
I shouldn’t shoot things nor hunt.” 

Daniel coloured. This taste for sport 
was one of the points under his own 
criticism. His physical strength, long 
legs and arms and deep chest, cried out for 
exercise. 

“If you were a minister I hope you 
would be a man first,” he retorted, feeling 
a little sore and condemned. “If I were 
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a young lady I believe I wouldn’t puddle 
about ponds half the day, and climb trees 
and scour the country on an unbroken 
colt. I believe I would keep my hands 
clean and my hair smooth, and if I had a 
pretty blue frock I wouldn’t tear it climb- 
ing barbed wire fences. At least I believe 
I wouldn’t. But I don’t know. It is so 
much easier to conceive other folks’ duty 
than to do your own.” 

Agnes withdrew her condemned hands 
from Daniel’s arm and put them behind 


her back, down which a quiver ran as 
from the lash of a whip. She shot a re- 
proachful condemning look from the 
pleading eyes, then choking with indigna- 
tion gasped : 

‘“ T’'ll never be a young lady like you put 
in your stories with my silly hair fluffed 
out, and my silly heart broken—not ever.” 
And with a snort of derision she tossed up 
her head like the unbroken colt with which 
she fraternised and bolted off across 
country. 


(To be continued.) 


CSD 


“Thou shalt rest and stand in thy lot at the end of thy days” 
By the Countess of Cavan 


I wanT to feel Thee near, my Lord, and still 


The battlefield of life it claims my heart, 


Too prone to cling to earthly loves and ways. 


I want to know Thee better, teach me, Lord, 


And what I see not now reveal to me 


More clearly, as Thy Presence makes me yearn 


To give up all things that withdraw my soul 


From resting on Thy love. I need Thy help, 


For I am weak and want Thy guiding hand 


To open to me paths I have not known, 


Perhaps of sorrow that may lead to Thee. 


But willingly for Thy dear sake I yield 


My all, if thus I am to know on earth 


A foretaste of that joy that waits for me 


In Thy blest Kingdom. 


Therefore in this life, 


This world of turmoil, haste, and selfish aims, 


Help me, my God, to wait Thy time, and work 


Upwards and. onwards, resting in Thy love 


And yielding my way calmly to Thy will, 


Subduing self, as Christ my Lord desires ; 
And let my life, O God, be hid in Thine, 


‘“« My heart be restless till it rests in Thee.” 




















New Park Street Chapel, at the time Charles Spurgeon commenced 
his pastorate there 
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By Charles Ray 


This new biography of Charles Haddon Spurgeon is an authoritative study of the great 
preacher's life and work. The co-operation of Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster, who are the 
repositories of practically all existing Spurgeon literature, has been secured by the SunDay 
MaGazineE, and their vast stores of material, including unpublished letters, etc., have been 
placed in the hands of the writer. Further, a large collection of unpublished photographs of 
Mr. Spurgeon and of people and places connected with his life has been made, and these photo- 
graphs duly appear as illustrations to this biography. 


CHAPTER VIII 
INCREASING POPULARITY AND SUCCESS 


EFORE many months had passed 
it became evident to the deacons 
of New Park Street Chapel, that 
something would have to be done 

to secure greater accommodation for the 
crowds who wanted to hear Charles 
Spurgeon preach. Sunday after Sunday 
every available place and corner where 
ahuman being could sit, stand, or crouch 
was occupied and hundreds were unable 
to get even near the doors. The officials 
of the chapel were at their wits’ end, but 
one day the young minister turned to the 
XXXII—ar 


wall behind him and exclaimed, “ By 
faith the walls of Jericho fell down and 
by faith this wall at the back shall come 
down too!’’ The shock caused by so 
daring a proposal was considerable, and an 
elderly deacon immediately reproved the 
young pastor saying, “‘ Let us never hear 
of that again.”’ But Charles Spurgeon was 
not to be suppressed. He said the best 
way to dismiss the subject was to get the 
work done, and sure enough at a special 
church meeting it was decided to open a 
fund for the purposes of removing the wall 
and throwing the vestries and schools into 
the chapel. The work, which cost two thou- 
sand pounds, occupied from February 11 
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to May 27, 1855, and in the meantime 
the church met in Exeter Hall. The 
news that alarge chapel whose congrega- 
tion had dwindled to less than a couple 
of hundred persons, 











(From an unfublished fhoto) 


The only photograph of Charles Spurgeon 
in a silk hat 
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had in a year 








become too small for the crowds of 
people who went to hear a country lad 
preach, caused general amazement and 
led to still greater numbers attending his 
ministry, and even after the enlarged 
chapel had been opened it was soon 
found far too small for the evening congre. 
gations. To use Mr. Spurgeon’s own 
apt illustration, to accommodate the 
vast crowds who tried to enter the chapel 
was like attempting “‘ to put thesea into 
a teapot,”’ and in June 1856, Exeter Hall 
was again taken for the Sunday evening 
services. During both  sojourns the 
great auditorium was invariably filled 
to excess. For an hour before the 
opening of the doors the Strand used to 
be blocked with people and traffic had to 
be diverted into side streets. Nine-tenths 
of the congregations were men and the 
explanation of this strange fact which the 
preacher himself gave was that women 
were unable to endure ‘‘ the awful pressure 
and the rending of clothes.” Parties 
would sometimes go to the Hall from 
places ten or twelve miles distant and 
although arriving half an hour before 
the time of the service, would never get 
so much as near the door. ‘“ Dear me, 
how little satisfies the crowd!” wrote 
Charles Spurgeon in a letter to a friend. 
‘“ What on earth are other preachers up 
to, when with ten times the talent they 
are snoring along with prosy sermons 
and sending the world away? The 
reason is, I believe, they do not know what 
the gospel is; they are afraid of real 
gospel Calvinism and therefore the Lord 
does not own them.”’ It has been said 
that if preaching takes nothing out of a 
man, it puts nothing into anybody else. 
At this time the strain on the. young 
minister was tremendous. His voice 
would oftentimes almost break as he 
earnestly pleaded with the people, and 
more than once his strength was well nigh 
exhausted. A _ glass of Chili vinegar 
always stood on a shelf under the desk 
before him at Exeter Hall, and very 
frequently the preacher found it necessary 
to have recourse to thisstimulant. Once 
when preaching from the text, “ His 
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Name shall endure for ever,” 
he so poured out his soul 
that at last utterance almost 
failed and Mrs. Spurgeon who 
was present tells us that she 
thought he would have died 
there in the face of all the 
people. But recovering his 
voice, he uttered in broken 
accents the words : “‘ Let my 
name perish, but let Christ’s 
Name last for ever! Jesus! 
Jesus! Jesus! Crown Him 
Lord of all! You will not 
hear me say anything else. 
These are my last words in 
Exeter Hall for this time. 
Jesus! Jesus! Jesus! 
Crown Him Lord of all!” 
and then he fell back almost 
fainting in the chair behind 
him. 

Persons of note were very 
early seen in Charles Spur- 
geon’s congregations. At the 
beginning of 1856 the Lord 
Mayor of London, a Jew, 
paid a visit to New Park 
Street Chapel and afterwards 
went into the vestry to 
thank the preacher and to 
invite him to the Mansion 
House, while about the 
same time the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police listened 
toa sermon and greeted Mr. 
Spurgeon in the vestry at the close of 
the service. But after mentioning these 
facts in a letter to a friend, the young 
preacher wrote, “‘ Better still some thieves, 
thimble-riggers, harlots, &c., have come 
and some are now in the ¢church as also 
a right honourable hot-potato man, who 
is prominently known as ‘a hot Spur- 
geonite.’ 

There were not wanting those who des- 
cribed the new preacher. as a “ nine days’ 
wonder’ and prophesied that his career 
would be as brief as that of a comet, 
leaving behind nothing tangible as a 
witness of its course. But the work done 
by Charles Spurgeon was from the first 
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The Declaration of Faith of the Church which met first at Carter 
Lane, then at New Park Street, and finally in 


the Metropolitan Tabernacle 


He did 


solid and _ lasting. 
draw large crowds to hear him preach ; 
he built up his church and consolidated 


not merely 


the congregation, which at the end of 
1856 had increased to 860—a result pro- 
bably without precedent, considering 
the briefness of the period. The 
financial state of the church was equally 
prosperous, there being no debt despite 
the enormous sums which had been ex- 
pended in enlarging the chapel and hiring 
Exeter Hall. The Baptist Denomination 
owed a vast deal to the young pastor’s 
ministry. The annual gatherings of the 
London Association of Baptist Churches 
had for a long time been very poorly 











An early portrait of Charles Spurgeon! 


attended, but when in January 1855 the 
meetings were held at New Park Street 
and Charles Spurgeon preached, the 
chapel was crowded. It was on this 
occasion that Dr. Thomas Binney, who 
was present, said of the young minister’s 
sermon, “‘ It is an insult to God and man ; 
I never heard such 
things in my life 
before.” But he lived 
to change his mind, 
and years afterwards 
the same distinguished 
divine said, “ If I ever 
said anything against 
him I might just as 
well have pulled down 
askep of bees about my 
head; but now I have 
no feeling towards him 
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and Whitefield. 


No buildings could ace. 
commodate the people who flocked to 


hear him. On a Tuesday in April 1855, 
he preached at Shoreditch and the chapel 
which was built to hold six hundred 
people contained nine hundred. Huge 
crowds gathered outside and it was only 
when Charles Spurgeon himself went 
and personally appealed to them that 
some dispersed. But a large number con- 
tinued to stand round the building, and 
all the windows had to be thrown open 
so that the people outside as well as 
those inside could listen to the sermon. 
Even more remarkable were the scenes 
when he preached in the open air. Ina 
great field at Hackney on June 22, 1855, 
ten thousand persons gathered and listened 
intently toasermon upon the text, ‘ Christ 
is all” (Col. ili. 11). The scene at the 
close is best described in the preacher's 
own words contained in a letter which 
he wrote to his fiancee on the following 
day. ‘‘ The Lord was with me, and the 
profoundest silence was observed ; but, 
oh the close—never did mortal man 
receive a more enthusiastic ovation! I 
wonder I am alive! After the service, 
five or six gentlemen endeavoured to 
clear a passage but I was borne along, 
amid cheers and prayers and shouts for 





but that of the utmost 








regard and affection.” 


Wherever he went 
the young preacher 
drew immense congre- 
gations such as_ had 
not been seen since 
the days of Wesley 











‘* Brimstone and Treacle” 
From a cartoon published soon after Mr. Spurgeon came to London. The 
figure on the right is intended for a fashionable preacher of the day 
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about a quarter of an hour, it really 
seemed more like a week! I was hurried 
round and round the field without hope 
of escape until, suddenly seeing a nice 
open carriage with two occupants standing 
near I sprang in and begged them to 
drive away. This they most kindly did, 
and I stood up waving my hat and cry- 
ing, ‘ The blessing of God be with you!’ 
while from thousands of heads the hats 


more. Almost indentical scenes were 
witnessed in Bradford. At Trowbridge 
after preaching on a Monday afternoon 
and evening to crowded congregations, 
a third service to which many were unable 
to gain admission had to be held after 
ten o'clock at night. Again in South 
Wales, near Risca, the Welsh miners kept 
the young minister well-nigh to midnight 
preaching three sermons one after 


(From a rare photo by permission of Mr. E. Johnson) 


Charles Spurgeon and his first deacons 


were lifted and cheer after cheer was given. 
Surely amid these plaudits I can hear 
the low rumblings of an advancing storm 
of reproaches ; but even this I can bear 
for the Master’s sake.” 

In the provinces and in Scotland the 
same thing happened. At Glasgow where 
he preached twice on each of two consecu- 
tive Sundays, the streets were blocked for 
hours, and on the last’ occasion twenty 
thousand persons had to be _ turned 
away from the Greyfrairs Church be- 
cause there was neither standing, sitting, 
hor stooping room for a single individual 


another, almost without a break, the 
church being filled to suffocation through- 
out the long-continued service. 

But in the midst of all this popularity 
never was man more humble and never 
did minister work more disinterestedly. 
The preacher’s style of living was almost 
penurious, so that he might help others, 
although at this time he might have 
enjoyed considerable wealth. When he 
went to New Park Street an arrangement 
was made between him and the deacons 
that whatever the seat-rents produced 
should be his. As a matter of fact at that 
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time, the rents produced very little and 
the sum thus realised had in former pas- 
torates to be supplemented by a great 
number of collections. With Charles 
Spurgeon’s advent the vacant seats were 
soon occupied, but so far from keeping 
the money which legitimately belonged to 
him, he announced to the deacons, at the 
close of the first three months, that there 
must be no more collections for incidental 
expenses ; he would himself pay for the 
cleaning and lighting of the chapel and this 
he did not only at New Park Street but at 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle to the time 


of ‘“Waterbeach Tracts,” which ap. 
peared in 1853, and in the same year the 
Baptist Reporter published an account 
from his pen, signed C. H. S., of the con- 
versation with the Maidstone clergymen 
which led him as a boy to search the 
Scriptures in connection with the subject 
of baptism. After he came to London, 
the young minister contributed some 
expository articles to another Baptist 
magazine and then several of his sermons 
were published in James Paul’s “ Penny 
Pulpit.” The sale of these was so con- 
siderable and the demand increased so 
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Benjamin Keach Dr. Gill 
1668-1704 1720-1771 


Dr. Rippon 
1773-1836 


The three famous miaisters of the Baptist Church, Southwark, prior to Charles Spurgeon’s pastorate. 
These are from paintings which hung in the old Tabernacle, and escaped the fire 


of his death. His disregard of wealth 
for himself and his unstinting generosity 
to others had their effect upon the con- 
gregation in making them like-minded, so 
that the total church income which in 
1853 had been less than £300 was in 
1855 over £2374. 

After fulfilling all his London engage- 
ments and taking frequent journeys 
into the provinces very little time was 
left to the young minister except for 
sleep. Nevertheless he thus early com- 
menced that literary work which has 
made his name as an author rival that 
as a preacher. Charles Spurgeon’s first 
printed effort was No. 1 of a short series 


greatly that Messrs. Passmore and Ala- 
bdster proposed publishing a sermon of 
Charles Spurgeon weekly, the series to 
be called ‘‘ The New Park Street Pulpit.” 
The young preacher gave his consent 
‘‘with much fear and trembling,” and in 
January 1855, the first of that’ long 
series which is still appearing week by 
week was issued. In another place some- 
thing will be said about the extraordinary 
sale of Charles Spurgeon’s sermons ex- 
tending over half a century, but from 
the first they enjoyed an immense ci- 
culation both singly and in volumes. 

All this time the young preacher was 
the victim of a campaign of slander and 
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abuse, such as no other preacher 

of modern times has had to endure. 

In the Press he was described as a 

“buffoon,” ‘‘a clerical poltroon,” 

“a nine days’ wonder;” he was 

compared with Tom Thumb, the 

Living Skeleton, and “a coal-heaver 

giving explanations of Thucidydes”’ 

(sic); his preaching was spoken of 

as “redolent of bad taste,” ‘ vul- 

gar and theatrical,”’ “‘ blasphemous,”’ 

“ranting,”’ ‘‘ disgusting to decency; ”’ 

his prayers were ‘‘ profanely familiar,”’ 

“arrogant . dictations to Deity,” 

“rhapsodies ;’’ and slanderous stories 

were invented and widely circulated 

even after they had been authorita- 

tively contradicted. The abuse, how- 

ever, only served to advertise the 

preacher and increase his congrega- 

tions. All the critics were not un- 

favourable, and chief among the early sdiiahss nal dlaalipiaill 

literary champions of Charles Spur- Chesham Sinigattns is See abi hes Ch 

geon was James Grant. editor of the Street Chapel 

Morning Advertiser, who in his paper 
praised the talents of the preacher and 
foretold his continued success. 





CHAPTER IX 
COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 


Soon after settling in London, Charles 
Spurgeon took that important step which 
has such an influence in the 

lives of all men—particularly 

of public men; he chose for 

himself a partner to share his 

joys and sorrows and it must 

be confessed that never was 

man happier in his choice. 

Among those present in the 

evening congregation when 

the minister from Waterbeach 

first visited at New Park Street 

Chapel, was a young girl 

named Susannah Thompson, a 

friend of Mr. and Mrs. Olney. 

Her ideas of the dignity and 

propriety of the ministry, she 

tells us, had been rather 

“Catch 'em alive, 0!” shocked by the reports which 
A cartoon published in 18s5 the morning worshippers had 
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brought back, so that she was not pre- 
possessed in the preachet’s favour, nor was 
she at all fascinated by the young orator’s 
eloquence when she heard him, while his 


-counttified manner and speech excited 


more regret than reverence. Later on when 
Charles Spurgeon was called to the pas- 
torate of New Park Street Chapel, Miss 
Thompson met him from time to time at the 
house of Mr. Olney, and often went to hear 
him preach. She had already been brought 
to see her need of a Saviour, and had 

















copy of “ Pilgrim’s Progress” with the in. 
scription in Mr. Spurgeon’s handwriting, 
‘““Miss Thompson with desires for her 
progress in the blessed pilgrimage from 
C. H. Spurgeon, April 20, 1854.” 

“T do not think,’says Mrs. Spurgeon, 
“my beloved had at that time any other 
thought concerning me than to help a 
struggling soul heavenward; but I was 
greatly impressed by his concern for me 
and the book became very precious as 
well as helpful. By degrees though with 














The Slow Coach 





The Fast Train 


Reduced facsimiles of two cartoons published soon after Charles Spurgeon came to London 


solemnly resolved to surrender herself 
to the will of Christ, but at this time she 
had become cold and indifferent to the 
things of God and seasons of darkness, 
despondency, and doubt passed over her. 
Under the ministry of the young preacher 
it was not long before she became alarmed 
at her backsliding state and she sought 
comfort from Mr. William Olney, old 
Mr. Olney’s son, who was an active 
worker in the Sunday School. Whether 
he spoke of the young girl to the pastor 
is not certain but not long afterwards 
Miss Thompson received an _ illustrated 


much trembling I told him of my state 
before God; and he gently led me by 
his preaching and by his conversation 
through the power of the Holy Spirit 
to the cross of Christ for the peace and 
pardon my weary soul was_ longing 
for.”’ 

The friendship steadily grew, but so 
far as the young girl was concerned there 
was no thought of love until one day 
in very characteristic and original fashion 
the pastor made known the state of his 
heart. It was the day of the opening of 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, June 10, 
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presented by Charles Spurgeon to the lady who 
shortly afterwards became his wife 


1854, and a large party of friends asso- 
ciated with New Park Street Chapel was 
present including Miss Thompson and 
Charles Spurgeon. While waiting for the 
ceremony to begin, the pastor, who had 
been reading Tupper’s ‘‘ Proverbial Phi- 
losophy,’’ handed the volume to the young 
girl, sitting by his side, and asked her 
what she thought of the lines under the 
heading “ Of Marriage.”’ 

Then in a very low whisper, heard by 
none save the ear for which it was in- 
tended, he asked, ‘‘ Do you pray for him 
who is to be- your husband?” In a 
moment the significance of the remark 
flashed upon the maiden’s mind, her 
heart beat fast, her cheeks flushed and 
from that time the brilliant pageant 
before her eyes seemed to have few attrac- 
tions. Two months later Charles Spur- 
geon formally proposed and was accepted. 
“To me,” says Mrs. Spurgeon, “it was 
a time as solemn as it was sweet; and 
with a great awe in my heart, I left my 
beloved, and hastening to the house and 
to an upper room (the troth had been 
plighted in the old-fashioned garden of 
her grandfather's home) I knelt before 
God and praised and thanked him with 
happy tears for His great mercy in giving 
me the love of so good a man.” 

Of necessity the young people did not 
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see very much of one another for 
at this time Charles Spurgeon was 
preaching twelve or thirteen ser- 
mons a week and travelling hun- 
dreds of miles by road and rail to 
fulfil engagements, so that he had 
little enough spare time. But 
their love grew stronger as the 
weeks went by and the fact that 
in the highest matters their 
thoughts were one, united their 
hearts in a way that no mere 
earthly ties could have done. 

Few women would have been 
capable of proving a true help- 
meet for a man with a mission 
such as Mr. Spurgeon’s. There 
was no room for selfishness and the 
striking tributes which throughout 
his career the great preacher was 
able to pay to his partner in life bear 
testimony to her whole-hearted devotion 
and faithfulness. On Mondays the time 
when he was able usually to snatch a few 
hours from his duties to see his fiancee, the 
young minister would take his previous 
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day’s sermon with him to revise for the 
Press, and the young girl had to “sit 
quiet” and “mind her own business” 
while this important work went on. She 
was an apt pupil but there were some 
lessons to be learnt to fit her for the position 
of a great minister’s wife, which were 
not altogether agreeable. More than once 
at the chapel the preacher was so occupied 
with thoughts of the coming service that he 
failed to recognise his fiancee in the vestry 
and greeted her with merely a handshake 
and a grave ‘“‘ How are you ?”’ as though 
she were a stranger. On a certain occa- 
sion, however, a more painful lesson had 
to be learnt. The couple had gone to- 
gether one afternoon to a hall in Kenning- 
ton where Charles Spurgeon was to 
preach. A great crowd had gathered 
and as the young minister and his fiancee 
ascended the thronged staircase, the 
burden of the message he was to deliver 
filled his mind so that he quite forgot 
his companion and went through a side 
door into a_ kind of reception-room, 
leaving Miss Thompson to struggle with 
the crowd. She was naturally indignant 


at what she then considered unpardonable 


(From an unpublished stereo-photo) 


Charles Spurgeon, his brother James, and 
Mr. Joseph Passmore 


thoughtlessness, and in no comfortable 
frame of mind returned home at once, 
But Miss Thompson had that choicest 
of possessions a sensible and loving 
mother who, after soothing her ruffled 
spirit, pointed out 
that Charles Spur- 
geon was no or- 
dinary man, that 
his whole life was 
absolutely _dedi- 
cated to God and 
His service, and 
declared that the 
young girl must 
never, never hin- 
der him by trying 
to put herself first 
Mrs. Spurgeon at the time in his heart. 
of her marriage It was not merely 
passive help, how- 
ever, that the young girl rendered to 
Charles Spurgeon. She was his active 
associate through life, and even before 
they were married began to assist him 
in his literary labours. A little book 
“Smooth Stones taken from Ancient 
Brooks ”’ was the joint work of the devoted 
couple, Miss Thompson at the request 
of the young minister having gone through 
an old Puritan folio marking passages of 
peculiar sweetness or _ instructiveness 
which were extracted and arranged by 
Charles Spurgeon for republication in 
handy form. 

The wedding took place at New Park 
Street Chapel on January 8, 1856, Dr. 
Alexander Fletcher conducting the simple 
service. Naturally the chapel was filled 
to its utmost capacity. From an early 
hour the streets had been thronged with 
people, and, indeed, so congested were 
the adjoining thoroughfares that a body 
of police had to be sent for to control the 
traffic and prevent accidents. Over two 
thousand persons were unable to gain 
admission, although they waited outside 
to cheer the young couple and wish 
them God speed as they drove away. The 
brief honeymoon of ten days was spent 
in Paris and then Mr. and Mrs. Spurgeon 
returned to London and took up their 
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abode in their first home in the New Kent 
Road, London. Those were difficult times 
for the young couple financially. Rigid 
economy had to be practised in all things, 
and they even had to “ pinch”’ to ‘“‘ make 
both ends meet,” for from their slender 
resources they contributed largely to the 
support and education of a young man 
for the ministry—the beginning of that 
wonderful work carried on afterwards at 
the Pastors’ College. ‘‘ We never had 
enough left over to ‘ tie a bow and ends,’ ”’ 
says Mrs. Spurgeon, “‘ but I can see now 
that this was God’s way of preparing us 
to sympathise with, and help poor pastors 
in the years which were to come.” 

At times the resources would be appa- 
rently at an end, and then were vouch- 
safed to the young couple remarkable 
instances of God’s providential care for 
those who reposed their trust in Him. 
On one occasion a demand was made for 
the payment of a rate or tax; but the 
coffers were empty, and the only thing the 
minister and his wife could do was to 
lay their burden before the Lord. The 
answer came with almost startling swift- 
ness, for that very night, or early the next 
morning, an anonymous letter was re- 
ceived, containing twenty pounds, for the 
personal use of Mr. and Mrs. Spurgeon. 
They never learnt who sent the money, 
and only knew that it was in answer 
to prayer. 

Another strange incident of those early 
days of married life is worth recording. 
One Saturday evening Charles Spurgeon 
found himself unable to collect his 
thoughts and dissect the text which he 
had chosen for his sermon on the morrow. 
Utterly exhausted and dispirited he agreed 
to his wife’s suggestion that he should 
retire to rest, on the condition that she 
woke him early in the morning, when he 
hoped to be better able to study and 
prepare for the day’s work. Some hours 
of sound and peaceful sleep followed, but 
with the dawning of day Mrs. Spurgeon 
was aroused by hearing her husband talk 
in his sleep. She listened intently, for it 
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was no mere meaningless ramble of words; 
he was going over the subject of the verse 
that had appeared so difficult. Taking 


the points of this sleeping sermon repeated 





Charles Spurgeon and his friend and publisher 
Mr. Joseph Passmore 


to him by his wife when he awoke, the 
preacher that day delivered a powerful 
address to his congregation. 

On September 20, twin sons were born 
to Mrs. Spurgeon, and the young pastor’s 
joy knew no bounds. But the story so often 
told even in the present day, of how he re- 
ceived the news in the pulpit and repeated 
it to the congregation, quoting the lines, 

Not more than others I deserve, 

But God hath given me more, 
is utterly untrue. Mr. Spurgeon did not 
leave his house on that day, which hap- 
pened to be a Saturday, and never in his 
life did he preach on the seventh day. It 
is another instance of a falsehood repeated 
so often that some have at last come 
to believe not only that it was true but 
that they themselves had heard the de- 
claration. 


continued) 








My heart goes sighing after swallows flown, 
On some-time summer’s unreturning track 
CHRISTINA ROSSETT! 


HAT is the face that Memory 
wears for you? To some her 
aspect is as of a dark forbid- 
ding Fate—to others, a dream 

of youth’s vanished loveliness. To some 
—and perhaps these are the happiest 
—she is for ever a little eager child, with 
flying hair and swift running feet ; sha- 
dowy, evanescent, yet so intensely real, 
that she seems not Memory at all, but 
that other better self that walked the green 
earth many a year ago! 

When I grow weary of the peaceful 
days, when there are few duties pressing 
enough to fill the quiet hours, I open a 
door, of which I only hold the key, and 
go out into the pleasant Country Beyond. 
Far ahead of me she hurries, that smiling 
radiant child, her voice inextricably 
blended with the song of birds and the 
murmur of the river, till I hardly know 
to-day whether she told me, or whether I 
once saw with living eyes, that little rustic 
drama of the Past! 

Milnthorpe-is out of the world now, 
and fifty years ago when you struck off 
from the high-road, leaving the coach to 
go its dusty way, you came upon it with 
a sense of surprise. Through asunlit glade 
the traveller emerged on to a white 





winding road, with banks where the 
violets betrayed themselves by their 
fragrance in the early spring, and _ tall 


hedges a mass of roseate pink in the dog- 
days. Tiny thatched cottages, scattered 
here and there like outposts, led up to the 
village itself, with its long straggling 
street, its rough stone houses with grey 
fronts hidden by climbing roses and 
clematis, or gay even in chilly March with 
the yellow jasmine. There are hundreds 
of such little hamlets in England still— 
and yet surely there is only one! Nowhere 
else are flowers so sweet, or does the sun 
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shine for so many days throughout the 
joyous year! 

On the outskirts of the village, there 
stood a tiny cottage flush with the road. 
side. It was very old then, and the lichens 
had crept along the tiled roof, making 
splashes of vivid colour. White curtains 
waved at the upper slip of a window, and 
the little diamond-paned lattice of the 
living room glittered in the sunshine 
between its framework of glossy ivy. 
The rough flagged path was worn and 
polished by the tread of feet long since 
gone to their rest; there was a white 
step where the tortoiseshell cat purred 
drowsily in the heat—and a heavy oaken 
door that always stood open. 

That was the wonder and mystery of 
the cheerful little house. Summer and 
winter, day and night it had stood like this, 
till the iron hinges had rusted and the jas- 
mine had thrust itsstarry branches between 
the crack, and the roses flung their tendrils 
across and down it, without the slightest 
fear of being disturbed or damaged. 

How often we children had paused and 
wondered for the hundredth time as we 
looked at that flower-hung door, and 
marvelled : at the strange persistent 
courage that kept it thus! Often, 
too, on dark nights, as we lay warm in 
bed, while the wind howled in the corridors, 
we wakened and shivered to think of that 
lonely house, with the snowflakes drifting 
in over the rough board placed half 
across the threshold, and the solitary 
old figure in the chimney corner knitting in 
the firelight, or with folded hands resting 
on her Bible—or, worse still, as it seemed 
to our nervous imaginations, climbing 
up to the tiny chamber above, and lying 
tranquilly down beneath the patchwork 
quilt, without even a frail wooden barrier 
between her and the dark night world 
outside ! 

Years ago, people had remonstrated. 
The rector and the doctor, and even the 
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squire himself, had tried in vain to induce 
Damaris Leyland to come and live among 
her neighbours down in the village. 

“| know you mean it kind,” she would 
answer, ‘‘ but I must bide where she can 
find me!’’ And she would stop to wipe 
away the tears from eyes that had wept 
through many a tortured night. ‘‘ Out of 
the open door she stole away, all in the 
gloaming, my bonny; I doubt it was to 
meet her lad she went, and I watched all 
night, and went out at daybreak when 
the dew lay cold on the grass, and called 
her low and soft, but she never answered, 
and since that day there’s been no word or 
sign o’ her. Yet I seem to see that one 
day she’ll come back.” 

“She'll come back,”’ would 


she cry 


sometimes, with piteous confidence, “ I 
seem to see that the Lord will not take 
me away until my Rhoda’s pretty head is 
once more safe beneath her mother’s roof.” 
And still she said the same, though it was 
ten long years since wilful, sunny-haired 
Rhoda Leyland had gone her thoughtless 


way, to meet her soldier lover. 

We were but children, too young to 
understand the dark tragedy that might 
underlie a village romance; but scraps 
of the story came to our ears, and we 
amused ourselves with many dreams 
about this blue-eyed Rhoda, the “‘ pret- 
tiest, wilfullest maid i’ Milnthorpe.” 
Sometimes we drove her home in a fine 
coach, with lace-trimmed lackeys and 
fiery horses, married to a famous general, 
and scattering largesse among the people 
now so ready to think scorn of her. 
Sometimes we made her come in for a 
great fortune, and carry old Damaris 
away to live in her splendid mansion, 
flashing in her glory before the dull eyes 
of the young rustic she had jilted and whom 
all the neighbours had agreed to be ‘a 
sight too good for her’’; but we at least 
never thought of her, as her mother must 
have done, dreeing her weitd, in the slow 
bitter repentance that follows many a 
hasty ill-judged marriage. 

I remember that in those days I had a 
sort of sneaking kindness for Roger 
Bentley, the comfortable young farmer 
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whom Rhoda had so coolly jilted; but 
Doris would have none of him, for 
instead of breaking his heart and dying 
untimely like the lover of Barbara Allen, 
he had grown fat and still more com- 
fortable, and married Becky Knowle 
with her money-bags, who was extremely 
plain-favoured, and pitted, moreover, with 
small-pox ! 

My father had settled in Milnthorpe 
some years after Rhoda’s dramatic dis- 
appearance, when every one was used to 
Damaris’ strange fancy, and the story 
was half-forgotten. I like to think that 
we must have been somewhat of a 
comfort to her in those days, with 
our eager childish faith and utter indif- 
ference to the possible or the probable. 
And we were staunch friends from the 
very first. From that halcyon moment 
when — two little townbred children, 
intoxicated with the unimaginable de- 
lights of our new home—we stood staring 
with doubtful politeness at the old lady 
stepping briskly to and fro on her clat- 
tering pattens, with much clanking of 
pails and swirling of mops upon the 
red-brick floor. It was a process that 
made housework a pastime, and appealed 
to one like a verse of a song, so different 
from the dull drudgery of scrubbing 
ugly boards in a basement kitchen by 
cook, who was in no way picturesque, 
and wore creaky shoes instead of those 
charming click-clacking clogs ! 

The round-faced cat, supported byits two 
latest and sweetest kittens, was perched 
upon the narrow window-ledge, a blackbird 
was literally shouting from the cherry- 
tree at the back of the cottage, and bees 
were humming. among the tall white lilies 
in the strip of garden. Then the kind 
old voice with its soft country burr asked 
us if we were ‘‘new doctor’s little misses,” 
and we fell in love with her without more 
ado. 

Many and many a sunny hour we 
spent in the little cottage after that. Was 
ever tea so delicious as that old Damaris 
gave us in the big willow-patterned cups 
that had been her grand-aunt’s? It 
was there that we first tasted girdle-cakes, 
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and picked big ripe gooseberries and ruby 
coloured currants for the delightful meal 
eaten at the claw-legged round table, 
covered with a snowy cloth spun by 
Damaris when she was a girl. 

As we sat, all three, in the doorway, 
or on the oak settle by the fire, the old 
woman’s stories were more wonderful 
and enthralling to us than any fairy-tale. 
She had lived in Milnthorpe where she 
was born, for seventy-five years, and never 
gone farther into the great world than 
to the little market town barely ten miles 
away. Sometimes, for her sight was failing 
a little, we read over again the few faded 
letters, written in a sprawling childish 
hand, that Rhoda had sent her mother 
when the wayward girl had taken service 
at Sedgeborough, from which place she was 
home on a visit when she mysteriously 
disappeared. 

When we had finished these faulty 
little epistles—Rhoda was evidently no 
scholar for all her beauty—Damaris 
would dry her dim glasses, and smooth 
the worn sheets with trembling fingers, 
and say, with the pathetic patience of an 
inveterate faith, 

“°Tis a long time, but she’ll come back, 
my bonny, and all will be clear. I don’t 
know how ’twill be, but I fare to feel it will, 
and the door aye stands open!” 

“And are you never, never afraid ?” 
Doris would cry. “I know there are no 
wild beasts nor highwaymen now; but 
if it was me, I should fancy I heard the 
wolves howling, and robbers’ faces peering 
through the dark at night;’’ and she 
shivered with delightful terror. 

“Nay, child, ’tis the same Lord by 
night as by day,’’ Damaris would answer 
cheerfully. “‘ Why would a bit of darkness 
hide me from Him who never slumbers 
nor sleeps ?”’ 

“Perhaps Rhoda’s dead,” I hazarded 
one day, with the startling candour of a 
child. 

Damaris trembled, and then she said 
with solemn conviction—‘‘ She’s' no dead ! 
The Lord has given me a sign o’ that. 
Sometimes at night, when I canna sleep. 
I come my ways down, and the room is 
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full o’ spirits—many a one I’ve known, 
My own man that died and left me when 
Rhoda was born, and folk that are kith and 
kin o’ mine, but never her among them; 
and so I know she walks the land o’ the 
living, for ’tis a sign that never fails!” 

But one day soon after this we saw 
Damaris hurrying down the path to stop 
my father as he drove along, with Doris 
and me on either side of him. 

“Doctor! doctor!”’ old Damaris 
cried, far too excited to notice the small 
people with him, staring open-eyed, 
‘Div’ ye believe when one sees a spirit 
‘tis a sign from the dead ?”’ And before 
my astonished father could answer, she 
went on, “For I saw my Rhoda last 
night, so plain as I see you now. I waked 
and wearied, and then I came down and 
the moon lay white on the floor, and there 
she stood in the doorway, with the roses 
touching her hair—so clear as life; wi’ 
her lips smiling and her hands stretched 
out—and I ran and clasped her in my 
arms, and then there was but a pool of light 
where she stood and my arms were empty! 
Sure! sure am I that she’s dead.”” Anda 
bitter wailing choked her voice. 

My father got down from the trap, and 
drew her gently indoors, while we sat and 
talked in awestruck whispers. His face 
was unusually grave when he came back, 
and we were all silent as we drove between 
the ripening cornfields. 

“Fardie ! do you believe in ghosts ?” 
Doris asked him timidly at last. 

He turned his eyes upon her with a 
whimsical smile. ‘‘ Yes; all sorts. But 
none to hurt those that are good and true 
of heart,” he answered,. 

The division of years when one is young 
does not stand out very sharply; but 
it must have been that same October 
that Doris and I, in our search for 
pinecones, noticed a sunburnt, tired- 
looking man with a child in his arms, 
moving wearily between the tree boles. 
A stranger in Milnthorpe was enough at 
all times to arrest attention, and the ex- 
traordinary beauty of the baby-thing 
he carried filled us with wondering ad- 
miration. The man was slightly lame, 
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and his face wore a look of strained 
anxiety, but something in his still fine 
figure and erect carriage suggested even 
to our inexperience that he had been a 
soldier. He touched his cap as he drew 
near, and asked us civilly if he was far 
from the village, and whether he could 
get a drink of water for the child. 

It was quite near we told him, and Doris 
added, ‘‘ Mrs, Leyland will give you milk 
for the baby, I know, if you ask her. Her 
cottage comes first; you can’t miss it— 
the one with the open door.” 

He started slightly, and flushed under 
all the sunburn, and then with another 
salute, went on his way, the child peeping 
over his shoulder, and smiling at us. 

We were a long time in the woods, 
ere the claims of hunger began to assert 
themselves. 

“Let us go to tea with Damaris,” I 
said, as we drew near the house and ran 
gaily up the path, sure of a welcome. 

An unusual scene met our astonished 
gaze. The old woman was sitting in her 
great chair, her face wild with weeping, 
she had an open letter in her hand, and 
a worn gold wedding ring lay in her lap. 
The man we had met upon the road was 
kneeling beside her, while the child was 
crawling over the floor unconscious of 
the distress and dismay around her. 

As we stood bewildered, Damaris sud- 
denly rose, and crossed the room, with 
quiek uneven footsteps. With shaking 
hands, to which sorrow had lent a fictitious 
strength, she seized the great ring which 
served as a handle, the creaking hinges 
groaned and stirred, and the heavy door 
swung to for the first time for ten long 
years. ; 

A spray of jasmine fell inside on 
the threshold, and the roses torn from 
their hold trailed in the dust. We went 
softly away unnoticed, our childish souls 
filled with a great solemnity—for we 
knew now, without any shadow of doubt, 
that Rhoda was dead. 

* * * * * 

Ere long the whole village knew the 
story, and the seeming mystery faded 
down into sober commonplace. When 
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Rhoda came home on that last visit, 
it was to tell her mother that she was 
engaged to Archie Cameron, whose regi- 
ment had been stationed at Sedgeborough. 
She kept deferring the evil day, until a 
letter from her lover written from a distant 
garrison town, telling her that he was or- 
dered, abroad, drove her wild with despair. 
She had no thought but of herself and him 
in her frantic distress. That evening, 
under cover of the dusk, she ran across 
the darkening fields, and caught the 
Sedgeborough coach, and never rested 
until she had compelled Cameron’s sister 
who lived there, to go with her the thirty- 
mile journey to where his regiment was 
stationed. Once face to face with her 
lover, her power was unlimited. Against 
his better judgment, overborne by her 
passionate grief, he consented to their 
hasty marriage; and the end of it was 
that Rhoda sailed with her husband in the 
troop-ship. 

News travelled slowly and uncertainly 
in those days. Rhoda’s letters, ill-written 
and ill-spelt, somehow unaccountably 
went astray; and, absorbed in the 
excitement of her new lot, she gradually 
ceased to endeavour to break the silence. 
Poor little heedless Rhoda! She paid a 
heavy price for her wilfulness, for though 
Archie Cameron proved a good and tender 
husband, child after child that was born 
to them faded out of existence in the 
poisonous Indian climate. At last, when 
Damaris was three years old, Rhoda her- 
self lay dying, and her one prayer was that 
her husband should take the child and go 
home and find out her mother. 

“It must be some mistake I made that 
she was angry,” she said to him dreamily; 
‘“‘for she smiles and holds out her arms. 
Promise me you'll go, Archie, and take her 
Damaris to make up for all.” And amid 
his heavy sobs he promised. ‘ 

When we saw Damaris Leyland again 
her wrinkled face was alight with proud 
smiles as she watched her little grand- 
daughter trotting to and fro, her tiny 
pinafore filled with the struggling kittens. 
The old bear their griefs with silent dignity; 
we were too young to understand the 
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pathos of it all, but even we noticed that 
she never spoke of Rhoda again. Cameron 
settled down at Milnthorpe. Kindly, 
taciturn, and prematurely aged, the 
best of his life was hidden in his wife’s 
grave ; the older woman and he became 
good friends, but never drew very near to 
each other. It was the baby Damaris with 
her mother’s eyes that in time healed the 
intolerable aching of that faithful heart. 


That is the story as we heard it then 
—all that I know of it now, looking back 
from the quiet valley of a long life, and 
piecing things together. It was an 
absorbing interest to us at the time, 
though we knew but a meagre outline. 
I often wonder if Rhoda told a great deal 
more to Doris when she met her—my 
Doris! Are you still a child in the sunlit 
fields of Paradise ? 
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Favourite Texts of Famous People 
By D. Loinaz 


CONCLUDING SERIES 


HE Bishop of Peterborough (The 

Hon. and Rt. Rev. E. Carr 

Glynn) writes: “It is difficult 

to make a choice when there is 

so much that is so precious, but I send you 

two or three favourite texts, as you ask for 
them. 

‘““* Come unto Me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,’ 
Matt. xi. 28. 

““ For God so loved the world, that He 
gave His only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life,’ John iii. 16. 

“* Let this mind be in you, which was 
also in Christ Tesus: Who, being in the 
form of God, counted it not a prize to be 
on an equality with God, but emptied 
Himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men; and 
being found in fashion as a man, He 
humbled Himself, becoming obedient even 
unto death, yea, the death of the cross,’ 
&c., Philippians ii. 5-13 (R.V.). 

“*Let not your heart be troubled: ye 
believe in God, believe also in Me,’ &c., 
John xiv. I-14. 

““* The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not 
want,’ &c., Psalm xxiii. 

“Also 11 Cor. chapter v. and Isaiah 
chapter li.” 

The Rev. J. Brierley, B.A. (the famous 


“J.B.” of the Christian World) writes: “I 
gladly comply with your request, though I 
find it a little difficult. As is the case 
doubtless with most students of Scripture, 
I have found at different periods, and in 
varying phases of my life, now this and now 
that passage appealing to me with over- 
whelming force. 

“Amongst the verses, however, that 
abide as ever inspiring and satisfying, I 
may cite the sublime utterance of Micah, 
chapter vi. 7-8: ‘Will the Lord be 
pleased with thousands of rams, or with 
ten thousands of rivers of oil,’ &c. ?. ‘ What 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God, which Huxley 
frequently cited as almost a religion in 
itself; (2) the Master’s invitation to 
weary souls in Matt. xi. 28-30, surely the 
divinest music that ever sounded in human 
ears; (3) His wonderful word in John’s 
Gospel, chapter iv. 13-14 : ‘ Jesus answered 
and said unto her, Whosoever drinketh of 
this water shall thirst again: But whoso- 
ever drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him shall never thirst; but the water that 
I shall give him shall be in him a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life,’ 
opening 'to us the soul’s infinite thirst 
and*its one satisfaction; and (4) the 
final testimony of the beloved disciple, in 
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1 John iii. 2: ‘ Beloved, now are we the 
sons of God, and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be : but we know that, when 
He shall appear, we shall be like Him; 
for we shall see Him as He is ’—the verse 
which gives to us the actual, present 
realisation, and the unknown future possi- 
bilities of the divine life in us. . . . Pardon 
these hasty words, in the midst of a crowd 
of affairs.” 

Mrs. L. B. Walford, the well-known 
novelist, writes: ‘‘ There is a verse in 
Holy Scripture which I think delights, 
consoles, and inspires me beyond any 
other, and it is this: ‘In my Father’s 
house are many mansions,’ John xiv. 2. 
Because, if so, how many will be there ? 
And there will be some whom, perchance, 
we shall scarce care to welcome to our 
doorsteps in this world. And there will 
be some who never themselves thought of 
entering those mansions at all. And 
perhaps as we, who have been so early 
taught the truth, and so carefully hedged 
about in our Christian life, gladly and 
confidently draw near to the Celestial City, 
some poor friend, or kinsman, or acquaint- 
ance, whom we looked upon in pity for 
his errors, or his wilfulness, or his worldli- 
ness—who, in short, we took it, was 
treading quite the other way—will be seen 
straight in the path, and perhaps not a little 
ahead of ourselves. ‘Many mansions’ mean, 
thank God, so many, many open doors.”’ 

The Bishop of Liverpool (Dr. Chavasse) 
sends the brief but inspiring sentence 
from Colossians ii. 10: 
plete in Him.’ ”’ 

The Rev. Bernard J. Snell, M.A., B.Sc., 
sends Malachi i. 1-2: ‘‘* The burden of 
the word of the Lord. I have loved 
you, saith the Lord’; and 1 John iv. 8: 
‘God is Love.’”’ 

Charles Dickens. In reply to the writer’s 
request to be favoured with any verses 
or passages of Scripture which were favour- 
ites with the great novelist, Mr. Henry F. 
Dickens, K.C., writes: ‘‘ Although I know 
that my father held the Scriptures in 
deep reverence, I cannot at all recall any 
particular verse or passage which was a 
favourite with him.” 

XXXII—22 


““* Ye are com- 


Bishop J. E. C. Welldon (late head- 
master of Harrow, and subsequently 
Bishop of Calcutta), writes: “As a 
prayer, no text is dearer to me than the 
third verse of the 43rd Psalm: ‘O send 
out thy light and thy truth: let them 
lead me ; let them bring me unto thy holy 
hill, and to thy tabernacles’; and as a 
lesson, more than the first verse of the 7th 
chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel: ‘ Judge 
not, that ye be not judged’; and as a 
promise, more than the twenty-fifth and 
twenty-sixth verses of the 11th chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel, ‘I am the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life ; he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live: 
And whosoever liveth and believeth in 
me shall never die.’ ”’ 

Mr. G. Manville Fenn, the novelist, 
writes : ‘‘ Pray excuse brevity from a very 
busy man. I send Matthew vi. 6: ‘When 
thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy 
Father which is in secret ; and thy Father 
which seeth in secret shall reward thee 
openly,’ and Ecclesiastes ix. 10: ‘ What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.’ ” 

Archdeacon Basil Wilberforce (West- 
minster), writes : ‘“‘ The bed-rock of all my 
teaching, and of my own personal assur- 
ance, is the brief text, ‘God is love,’ ” 
1 John iv. 8. 

Mr. A.T. Quiller-Couch replies: ‘‘‘ Blessed 
are the merciful; for they shall obtain 
mercy, and the rest of the Beatitudes, 
Matt. v. 3-II. 

‘““*And a man shall be as an hiding- 
place from the wind, and a covert from the 
tempest ; as rivers of water in a dry place, 
as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land,’ Isaiah xxxii. 2. 

““* Tf a man commit himself unto her, 
i.e., unto Wisdom, he shall inherit her; 
and his generation shall hold her in posses- 
sion. For at the first she will walk with 
him by crooked ways, and bring fear and 
dread upon him, and torment him with her 
discipline, until she may trust his soul, 
and try him by her laws. Then will she 
return the straight way unto him, and 
comfort, and show him her secrets.’ 
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Ecclesiasticus iv. 16-18. ‘I am, it.e., 
Wisdom, the mother of fair Jove, and fear, 
and knowledge, and holy hope: I there- 
fore, being eternal, am given to all my 
children which are named of him,’ ” 
Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 8. 

Mrs. Henry Reeves (Helen Mathers) 
also sends a text from Ecclesiasticus : 
““* There is no riches above a scund body, 
and no joy above the joy of the heart,’ 
Chapter xxx. 16. Health of body,’ she 
remarks, ‘‘ peace of mind, and universal 
love—that is, love practised towards all 
God’s creatures, great and small—alone 
constitute true happiness.”’ 

Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., sends St. John’s 
great declaration: ‘‘‘ God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him, 
should not perish, but -have everlasting 
life,’’”’ John iii. 16. 

The Bishop of Rochester (Dr. Talbot) 
replies with Philippians ti. 12-13. ‘‘ ‘ Work 
out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling. For it is God which worketh 
in you both to will and to do of His good 
pleasure.’ ” 

The Rev. W. J. Dawson, the well-known 
author, and minister of Highbury Quad- 
rant Congregational Church, writes: ‘‘ The 
text which has been oftenest in my mind 
for many years is, ‘ Rest in the Lord, and 
wait patiently upon Him.’ It has been 
my comfort in dejection, my torch of hope 
in darkness, my bower of rest in sorrow. 
Things have happened to me so wonder- 
fully, doors opened when the way seemed 
closed, deliverances when the blow of pain 
seemed certain, that this text has con- 
stantly proved its truth to me out of my 
own experience.” 

The Rev. Edmond Warre, D.D., head- 
master of Eton, sends: ‘‘‘ Be not over- 
come of evil, but overcome evil with 
good,’ Rom. xii. 21.” 

Lord Kinnaird writes : “‘ In reply to your 
letter I send two texts which I have always 
felt to be a stimulus in Christian work. 
“Now then do it,’ 2 Samuel iii. 18. 
‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might,’ Ecclesiastes ix. 1o0.”’ 

The Rev. W. L. Watkinson, LL.D., 


D.D., the well-known Wesleyan Divine, 
sends Psalm xxxix. 7: “ ‘ And now, Lord, 
what wait I for ? my hope is in thee’”; 
and Jude 21: ‘‘‘ Keep yourselves in the 
love of God, looking for the mercy of our 
Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.’ ” 

Mrs. Stannard (John Strange Winter) 
writes: ‘‘I haven’t got a favourite text 
of Scripture. You might as well ask me 
which is my favourite of all the diamonds 
taken out of a diamond-mine. I much 
prefer the old Testament to the New.” 
Mrs. Stannard adds that she does not care 
for the habit of many people “‘ who have 
bits of Scripture ready for every occasion 
in life.”’ That, of course, depends entirely 
upon the character behind the quotation. 
From some lips the quoting of Scripture 
is repellent, because it is obviously ‘‘ mere 
habit,” but when it proceeds from lips 
which but express the lively feelings of the 
heart, then it is good to hear it. 

Dr. W. Robertson Nicholl writes: “I 
am afraid I cannot comply with your re- 
quest, but on thinking it over I cannot find 
that any special texts of Scripture are more 
to me than others. I find the Epistle 
to the Hebrews my most helpful book.” 

The Bishop of Hereford (Dr. Percival) 
sends Micah vi. 8: ‘‘ He hath showed 
thee, O man, what is good ; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God ?’”’ 

Lady Henry Somerset, owing to illness, 
has not been able to respond with texts. 

The Dean of Westminster (Dr. Robin- 
son), Mr. J. Compton Rickett, M.P., Mr. W 
S. Caine, M.P., Mr. W. Hale White (Mark 
Rutherford), and others have, for various 
reasons, been unable to send their favourite 
texts. 

The Rev. C. T. Aked, D.D., Minister of 
Pembroke Chapel, Liverpool, whose fame 
as a preacher and lecturer is established 
‘beyond the seas,” replies: ‘‘ ‘ Christ in 
you the hope of glory,’’ Colossians i. 27. 
These words are to me the greatest in 
human speech. They have entered into 
the intellectual and spiritual make-up of 
my being. In a true sense, they are my 
life. They explain me to myself. By 
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them I am justified, or by them I stand 
condemned. By them I try, as by an 
unerring standard, every ambition of my 
life, my zeal for Social Service, my passion 
for Human Liberty. I am incapable of 
thinking anything greater than this: 
Christ in me the hope of glory!” 

Mrs. Hinkson (Katharine Tynan, the 
well-known novelist) writes: ‘‘ It is not 
easy to answer, but I think as beautiful 
as any is ‘ I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills, from whence cometh my help,’”’ 
Psalm cxxi. I. 

General Sir John French, the famous 
cavalry commander, “regrets it is im- 
possible to quote a favourite verse of 
Scripture. There are many he is fond of, 
and choice is difficult.”’ 

The Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M.A., the 
well-known Congregationalist, replies : 
“For many years my favourite text has 
been, ‘ He that followeth me shall not walk 
in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life,” ’’ John viii. 12. 

Mrs. Toulmin Smith, the novelist, so 
well known under her pen-name of L. T. 
Meade, writes: ‘ It is rather difficult to 
answer your question, for those who study 
the Bible must have many texts which ap- 
peal more or less forcibly according to cir- 
cumstances of life. Few people can pass 
through life without feeling the comfort of 
those words : ‘ Casting all your care upon 
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Him, for He careth for you,’ 1 Peter v. 7. 
And again, that other most splendid 
assurance of St. Paul’s:. ‘I can do all 
things through Christ who strengtheneth 
me,’ Philippians iv. 13. I should send you 
as one of my favourite ‘ texts,’ ‘ Give unto 
me a right judgment in all things,’ only it 
is taken from one of the Church collects. 
Of passages of Scripture, one of my favour- 
ites is that one in which St. Paul speaks of 
the ‘ race,’ and of those who press toward 
the mark : ‘ Let us lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth so easily beset 
us, and let us run with patience the race 
that is set before us, Looking unto Jesus 
the author and finisher of our faith,’ 
Hebrews xii. 1-2. I think I may add that 
the:old Bible grows dearer as one grows 
older, and that no sophistries of man can 
ever quench the brilliancy of its light and 
leading.” 

Mr. W. T. Stead the famous editor, 
quotes Proverbs ili. 5-6: ‘‘‘ Trust in 
the Lord with all thine heart; and lean 
not unto thine own understanding. In 
all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He 
shall direct thy paths,” and adds: 
“This doctrine of clear guidance, or as 
it is profanely termed, the promise of the 
straight tip, was taught me as a matter 
of faith as a child. All my subsequent 
life has been one long experimental veri- 
fication of its truth.” 
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Motte: “He that watereth shall be watered also 
himself."—Prov. xi. 25. 





[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive from clergymen, ministers, and 
others, brief accounts of any interesting Christian, charitable, or philanthropic work 
which they may be assisting to carry on. Short anecdotes of recent occurrences in 
connection with the efforts of the workers are particularly acceptable. Whenever 
possible the contributions will be published; but it must be understood that re- 
muneration is not offered for this material. This department has been organised 
with a view of giving the hundreds of Christian workers throughout the country who 
are unknown beyond their own immediate neighbourhood, an opportunity of telling 
what they are doing; and it is hoped that many by reading these notes will get 
ideas to help them from the recorded efforts of others. We shall be glad to receive 














copies of any local church or parish magazines.] 


Telegraph Messengers’ Christian Associa- 
tion 

Ir may not be generally known that there 
is a large and flourishing Telegraph Mes- 
sengers’ Christian Association which has 
branches all over the kingdom, and which 
has its “ May” meeting like other Christian 
organisations. At the last annual gathering 
held in London, Exeter Hall was packed 
to its doors, many delegates being present 
from different parts of the country, and 
it is safe to say that the great religious 
centre has known no more enthusiastic 
meeting than that of the bright healthy lads 
who wear the King’s uniform. Certain of 
the messengers gave an exhibition of physical 
drill and ambulance exercise, and prizes 
were distributed. The association has been 
in existence for about fifteen years, and its 
work includes the provision of recreation and 
educational facilities, as well as religious 
training. <A holiday home is maintained for 
the lads at Ramsgate. 


The Gospel in Gazaland 


OnE happy result of the Peace settle- 
ment in South Africa is the renewed 
energy that is being manifested in mission 
work. Unfortunately, in some parts 





where, owing to the prolonged war, the 
continuity of the missionaries’ labours 
was interrupted, work has had to be begun 
over again, but under the changed con- 
ditions the opportunities for Gospel work 
are greater. 

Some may think that in such a country 
as South Africa the life of the ‘missionary 
is one of comparative ease and comfort. 
This, however, is by no means the case. 
The preacher of the Gospel there has to be 
able to turn his hand to anything, and 
there are few who are not men-of-all-work. 
The Gazaland mission house, for instance, 
of which we publish a photograph, was 
built by two devoted missionaries, Messrs. 
Raney and Estall of the South Africa 
General Mission. It may not be a man- 
sion according to European ideas, but it 
is commodious and rain-proof, and serves 
its purpose well. 

Writing of the work among the natives 
in this part of South-East Africa, Mr. D. 
Wood says: These people do not eat the 
flesh of anything which has their surname 
for its designation. Thus, one of our 
work boy’s name is, in English, ‘‘ Zebra,” 
and so all his clan abstain from eating 
the meat of the zebra, which after all is 
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not a very great self-denial in these parts. 
A man whose surname is “ ox” abstains 
from the heart and lungs, but eats the 
rest. I was sitting in my hut the other 
night working, and was whistling ; as I did 
so, one of our boys who happened to be 
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the other boy was a dealer in magical arts 
and would be enlisted in her son’s behalf. 
I sought to show him how that trusting 
in God was the way to be safe from all 
snares, and assuredly it is only this that 
can deliver them from the bondage by 
which they are held, living in 








Mission house in Gazaland used by two missionaries, Mr. Raney 
and Mr. Estall, who built it themselves 


in the room said to me: “ We say it is un- 
lucky to whistle at night.” I found out 
that they may whistle in the daytime, 
but at night, if you were to whistle, you 
would be bringing disaster on your friends. 

Again, the other day I was in my hut 
when our herd-boy came up and asked me 
the meaning of a certain Zulu word. I 
found its equivalent in Tshindao, and 
told him it meant “ portent.”” He was 
in a great state of alarm, because another 
boy working here had told him he would 
seea portent. It appears he had gone into 
their hut, and, seeing a rat, had seized a 
spear belonging to the boy who had fright- 
ened him, and transfixed the rat. When 
the owner of the spear found out that he 
had taken the spear withgut asking leave, 
he told him, in fun, that he would see 
some portent as a punishment. Of course 


I told him not to fear, as the other boy 
was only joking, but he had really taken 
it to heart, and told me that the mother of 


fear and suspicion of one another, 
though to all appearances they 
are such a happy-go-lucky sort 
of people. 


The Girls’ Guildry 


AN organisation known as_ the 
Girls’ Guildry was started about a 
couple of years ago which had for 
its object the improvement and 
training of girls, much in the same 
way as the various boys’ brigades 
train and develop lads on both the 
physical and the moral side. Of 
course the girls do not carry arms, 
but they go through a course of 
physical drill, which has the effect 
of strengthening their bodies and 
keeping them in good health. The 
objects of the Girls’ Guildry, as 
set forth in the articles of constitu- 
tion, are “ to induce girls to become 
followers of the Lord Jesus Christ, and to 
develop in them all those capacities of help- 
fulness by which they may be able, as 
women, to glorify God”; and the raeans 
used to attain these results include Bible 
classes, personal influence, instructi=n in 
first aid and nursing. ‘The variovs com- 
panies of the Guildry have to be connected 
with churches, missions, or other Christian 
organisations, and each company is under 
the superintendence of a lady or, when more 
suitable, of a gentleman, who is called the 
“ Guardian.” ‘To assist this official, ladies 
known as “ Assistant Guardians” are ap- 
pointed, and from the ordinary members of 
a guild, known simply as “ Maids,” are ap- 
pointed ‘* Maids of Merit” and “ Maids of 
Honour,” the latter being the more elevated 
rank. All girls above twelve years of age 
are eligible for membership, and eight is the 
smallest number that can form a company, 
although a larger number is far preferable on 
account of the drill exercises being better 
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carried out. The Girls’ Guildry is quite 
undenominational, and companies have been 
formed in many centres, the Established 
Church of Scotland, the United Free, and 
the Episcopal Churches having all adopted 
the idea. The movement is spreading 
rapidly, for it is felt that the Girls’ Guildry 
has met the pressing need of the day. The 
uniform, which is not compulsory, consists 
of a white blouse and dark blue serge skirt, 
with a scarlet woollen band or shoulder sash 
sewed with the initial letter of the town and 
the number of the company. Maids of Merit 
and Honour wear, in addition, an armlet to 
denote their rank. The founder and secretary 
of the Girls’ Guildry is Miss Annie J. Fullar- 
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Pedro VI., whose portrait in his robes of 
state we are able to reproduce by the 
courtesy of the Baptist Missionary Society. 
This monarch, who rules over a territory in 
which the missionaries have made great 
headway, was for many years a_ regular 
attendant at the Gospel services, and _ pro- 
fessed conversion to Christianity. But after 
a while he appeared to fall away from the 


Faith, although he never returned to 
heathenism. On being elected king, Dom 
Pedro visited the Baptist Society’s mis- 


sionaries, stating that he never could forget 
the teaching he had received years ago, and 
he intended to carry out all that he had 
learned by ruling justly and wisely. He 





The first Glasgow company of the Girls’-Guildry 


ton, of Glasgow, and to the help of Dr. W. 
F. Somerville, who is seen in the centre of 
the photograph reproduced on this page, was 
due the organisation of the first company. 


The Christian King of Congo 
In Portuguese Congo, better known as 
Angola,. reigns a tributary king called Dom 


further expressed the hope that the preachers 
would always be ready to give him advice 
and help should he at any time need it, and 
naturally great expectations are entertained 
that, with a Christian king, an impetus will 
be given to Gospel work in this part of 
Africa. 

The robes which the dusky monarch is 
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seen wearing in the photograph are made of 
cardinal velvet trimmed with ermine, deco 
rated with stars of gold braid. His hat is 
heavily covered with braid too, his sceptre 





(From a photograph) 


Dom Pedro VI., King of Congo—a friend of the Baptist Missionaries 
in his territory 


is of silver, and the whole costume was 
presented to his Majesty by the Portuguese 
Government. 


Soldiers’ Services at the Tower of London 

NEVER were the spiritual 
soldiers so well looked after as at the 
present time. The work of the Wesleyan 
Church in this connection is well known, 
but it will interest all to learn that re- 


needs of 
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cently ‘‘ The Baptist Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Society ’’ was formed, not to overlap other 
agencies, but to maintain a work that has 
been carried on by the Rev. W. E. Wells 





















for some years past with great success and 
blessing. Mr. Wells had been asked by 
the soldiers themselves to preside over 
a Bible Class, formerly conducted by 
Major-General Mackay, and this he did with 
such satisfactory results that before long 
the work grew and classes were held at a 
number of metropolitan barracks in- 
cluding those at the Tower of, London. 
Mr. Wells has had the warm approval of 





(Fames Hunt, photo, London) 


The Rev. George Freeman 
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(Russell and Sons, photo) 
The Rev. William E. Wells 


Chairman and Superintendent of the Baptist Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Society 


Sir Henry Trotter, who commanded the 
Home district, and the King and Lord 
Roberts have expressed their sympathy. 
The popular preacher possesses many 
trophies given to him by the soldiers 
themselves and he is loved and esteemed 
by every one of the troops who knows 
him. As an instance of the strength of 





Miss M, Dick, Secretary of the Baptist Soldiers 
and Sailors’ Society 





this regard it may be mentioned that a 
private, while in South Africa, having no 
ink with which to write to Mr. Wells, 
opened a vein and wrote a letter to the 
pastor with his own blood. At the 
present time the society is seeking to 
collect a sum of two hundred pounds to 
cover the cost of a building that is to be 
erected. The Rev. George Freeman was 
the founder of the society and Miss M. Dick 
is corresponding and minute secretary. 
Mr. Wells’ position is that of superinten- 
dent and deputation secretary. The objects 
of the Baptist Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Society are set forth as follows: ‘To 
bring soldiers and sailors to a knowledge 
of the Lord Jesus Christ ; to visit barracks 
and ships and institute Bible classes for 
the men; to seek out and visit Baptist 
soldiers and sailors when ill, in camp, hos- 
pitals, &c.; to distribute Bibles, good 
literature, &c., amongst the forces; and 
to bring into fellowship and mutual 
intercourse all Baptist soldiers and 
sailors.” 

Few classes of men are subject to greater 
temptations to evil than soldiers, and there 
cannot be too many agencies for achieving 
their spiritual welfare and leading them to 
think of those high and holy things that 
are of paramount importance to all. 
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OUR QUESTION DRAWER.—Weare happy to announce that the Rev. F.B. MEYER 
has agreed to answer in the pages of the ‘“‘ Sunday Magazine”’ any questions of general 


interest respecting religious or social difficulties that may be asked by ourreaders, There 
are many things that perplex and worry people, if light were thrown on which, the trouble 
would vanish. Mr. Meyer with his wide knowledge and experience will endeavour to 
throw such light on difficult matters that trouble our readers ; and questions are invited. 
These must be addressed “Question Drawer. Sunday Magazine Office, 15 Tavistock 
Street, Covent, Garden, W.C.”” Matters of only personal interest to the questioner will 


be answered by the Editor through the post. 


Service and Servants. By the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


HEN the New Testament was 
written, the service of the 
world was for the most part 
rendered by slaves ; and such 

a life, in spite of all its hardships, was fre- 
quently held up by the Apostles as the ideal 
of their own relationship to “the Master 
that bought them.” Paul never wearies of 
describing himself as “the slave of Jesus 
Christ.” 

There was no limit placed on the pro- 
prietorship of a Roman master. His autho- 
rity was absolute. If he chose to throw 
his slave inte the lamprey-pond to enrich 
the choice flavour of his oysters there was 
no redress, no punishment. A slave might 
be bidden to bend his back beneath the 
draught-board for hours together, and pun- 
ished with death if he moved a muscle till 
the game was over, but none showed pity or 
astonishment. ‘There was no enlightened 
opinion, no philanthropist, no “ Exeter 
Hall” in those days. Yet the early Church 
saw in the passive endurance of the much- 
suffering slave the type of the Lord’s relation 
to His Father, when He took on Himself the 
form “of a slave,” and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the Cross. 
Nay, there was but one emulation, one 
passion—to become more entirely devoted 
to Christ, as the bond-servant of His will. 


The service of an absolute master no doubt 
relieves the serf from the-necessity of choos- 
ing for himself, and casts the responsibility 
on another; and this was probably the 
reason that the monastic life in the Middle 
Ages presented so strong a fascination to 
multitudes, who were bewildered by the 
many voices that spoke to them, afraid of 
the terrors of the other world with which 
they were threatened, and only too thankful 
to relieve themselves of making the momen- 
tous decisions which life involved, and in- 
volves still for us all. Was that the reason 
that led the Apostle to say, ‘‘Wast thou 
called being a bond-servant, care not for it?” 


To serve is itself an education 


To subordinate our will to another’s quells 
our pride, saps our self-will, compels us to 
consider the desires and ccmmands im- 
posed by us from without ; and any discipline 
which effects such results should be prized. 
Would you be a leader and helper of men ? 
Be sure that you must begin by learning 
obedience in the things that you suffer. The 
strongest natures are those which, in service 
of some iron and imperial necessity, have 
acquired habits of self-negation, and self- 
restraint. It is an untoward sign of the times, 
that so many are refusing the yoke of service 
because they desire to be their owr masters 
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and mistresses. The Lord needs again to 
gird Himself with the towel of His humility, 
and take His place among us as one that 
serveth, that He may set us an example to 
do as He has done, for so only can we 
become highly exalted, or climb to thrones 
of influence and power. The throne-life is 
for those only who are willing to serve unto 
the uttermost, not accounting that their own 
comfort or life should be considered for a 
moment, when weighed in the scale against 
the help they may render to others. 

In our own day men are no _ longer 
enamoured with service for its own sake. 
They do not see that /ch dien (“I serve”) 
is the motto of a royal escutcheon. They 
do not realise that when a position of service 
is properly filled, it becomes a stepping- 
stone to the highest style of living. ‘They 
do not embrace the opportunity of so 
blending themselves with the interests and 
aims of another, that the noblest qualities of 
their own nature are called out into the 
completest development. Some who read 
these lines may be conscious of never having 
realised the highest type of character. They 
are willing to admit that they are less than 
they might be in the calibre of the inner 
manhood. But they do not know that 
probably the reason lies in this, that they 
have been too self-centred, and have never 
known what it is to listen to a voice which 
they had no option to refuse, and to which 
they must needs give an uttermost devotion. 
If you cannot become literally a servant, 
then accustom yourself to heed every voice 
of duty, of affection, or of public interest, 
and answer, as one who detects the Divine 
through the Human, “Speak, Lord, for 
Thy servant heareth.” Be sure to be at 
least the slave of your own high ideal, never 
giving anything less than the best to the 
severest taskmaster that ever allotted a duty 
or set a lesson. 


Service ought not to be rendered merely 
for a money equivalent 
This is almost universally the case, except 
of course where love binds the child to the 
parent, friend to friend, or the devoted wife 


to husband and child. For the most part, 


whether in the factory, the store, or domes- 
tic service, the one unfailing incentive to serve 
is the thought of the money recompense, 
‘Tf I serve so much, I shall receive so much 
pay, and it is therefore well worth my while 
to do it.” 

But, surely, this is not the highest ideal. 
Let us take as our illustration that sacred 
office which is known pre-eminently as “the 
Ministry.” All the world knows that ministry 
means service. “God had but one Son.” said 
the old Divine, “and He made a minister 
of Him.” Now, let me ask, what is the 
Ideal, according to which men expect their 
ministers to work? Is it one based on 
money considerations? Surely not. So far 
from this being the general expectation, 
which is entertained of the class of men who 
are specially designated servants, if one of 
them happens to leave a considerable sum of 
money behind him, men are apt to discount 
his character, leave his books unread, and 
express strong sentiments on his incon- 
sistency. 

It would excite a good deal of remark if 
the minister were to answer a criticism on 
the weakness of his sermon by saying, 
“What more can you expect, when the 
remuneration I am to receive is so miserably 
inadequate?” The ready answer would be, 
that the scale of payment should not for a 
moment affect the quality of service ; what- 
ever that might be, this should ever be of the 
best. ‘The minister is expected, and rightly 
expected, to preach as fervently and _ elo- 
quently, though his fee is only represented 
by shillings, as when it is measured by 
sovereigns. Surely, also, this is a perfectly 
legitimate expectation. The money-pay- 
ment ought never to enter into the calcula- 
tion of the true shepherd of souls, however 
largely it may bulk with the hireling. No, 
the God-sent preacher will always try to do 
his best, because he is God’s servant, stand- 
ing in the vestibule of eternity, and certain 
to be called upon one day to render an 
account of the use he has made of his 
opportunities. You may find him in a 
Highland valley pouring out his soul to a 
number of plaided shepherds, as eloquently 
and earnestly as in the crowded city church, 
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What have the coins, which he may or may 
not receive, to do with the elevation of his 
spirit, or the eloquence of his words? The 
money-payment is to keep him in food and 
raiment, and to set him free from labouring 
with his hands, that his mind may be able to 
take and keep Heaven’s imprint ; but it is in 
no sense an equivalent for his service What, 
can the dust of the earth, however it may 
have been refined and wrought, prove 
sufficient compensation for tears and blood, 
for prayers and supplications that take sleep 
from the eyelids ! 

But if it be granted that money cannot com- 
pensate the minister of the Gospel, the ques- 
tion arises, “ Ought it to compensate any 
one?” Ought not service to be rendered 
from the heart? If we are evidently called 
to serve, ought we not to put our whole 
heart and soul into whatever we have to do, 
doing it with our might; as unto the Lord, 
and not unto men? I know this is a lofty 
Ideal, but surely it is a true one. And if all 
servants would recognise that they were to do 
their work after this fashion there would be 
fewer changing from place to place, murmur- 
ing and complaining, and more putting 
heart and soul into what they do; “with 
good will doing service, as to the Lord, and 
not unto men.” 

Of course there must be money, and money 
isa good and useful commodity. It buys 
our clothes, pays our life-insurance, enables 
us to help our relatives, gives us the oppor- 
tunity of obraining beautiful and useful 
articles for the enrichment of our lives; but 
it ought not to be the equivalent of what we 
are capable of giving, and ought to give. 
Would that we could get away from this 
constant thought of money, and do what is 
set before us because it is right to do it, 
because we desire to lightett the burdens 
and cheer the sorrows of those around us, 
and because Christ accepts as 
Himself all true and faithful service. 

Do something in the world. Every day 
go forth with an anointed head anda washed 
face, with a smile on your countenance, joy 
in your tones, and elasticity in your tread. 
Whatever your lot, dare to believe that it has 
been assigned you by God, and do what you 
have to do with a single eye to His good 


done to 
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pleasure, and undeterred by the thankless- 
ness of those to whom you minister. Is it 
not enough that God is pleased? He says, 
“Thank you,” even if every other voice is 
silent. “What glory is it, if when ye be 
buffeted for your faults, ye take it patiently ; 
but if ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take it 
patiently, this is a matter for which God 
gives you thanks.” 


It may be thought that this Ideal is 
altogether too high 


At this point, however, I had the oppor- 
tunity of putting the question to my host 
and hostess, “ Have you ever had in your 
household a servant, or servants, that served 
you for other considerations than money ?” 

“Yes,” said the lady of the house, “I 
have had two cooks and the present one, 
each of whom has refused to leave me till 
our School sermons were over, and in Lan- 
cashire these are all-important occasions.” 

“Tell me about your present cook,” said I. 

“Certainly,” was the reply. “I went into 
the kitchen the other day, and said, ‘ Well, 
Mary, so you are going to get married, but I 
hope you won’t leave me in the lurch.’ 
‘No,’ she answered ; ‘he said the other day 
that he wanted to get wed in May, but I told 
him that he’d have to wait till the June 
School sermons were over and the house- 
maid had had her holidays, and you and 
master had been away for yours, and then 
I’d be ready.’” 

Now, that comes more nearly to my ideal 
than anything that I have met with lately. 
The girl is probably a true Christian, who 
does her work not because she expects her 
wages at the end of the quarter, but with the 
sincere intention to put an even selvedge to 
every piece of work that she does in the 
world, for Christ’s sake. 

. * x * * 

In the treatment of servants there are two 
or three principles of great importance which 
masters and employers would do well to bear 
in mind. 


It should be recognised that nothing is 
menial or degrading in itself 


A woman will often perform offices for 
her husband or sick child which no mofiey 
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would induce a hireling to touch. If she 
were pitied because of the character of such 
deeds, she would laugh you to scorn. Menial! 
Degrading! Nothing of the sort! The light 
in her eye and the flush on the wan, worn 
cheek tell out the radiance of her soul. She 
is in her element. Is she not needed? Is 
she not doing work that none can do as well 
as she? Is she not doing it for those who 
are dearer to her than life? 

There is nothing that requires doing which 
is in itself common or unclean. Hence St. 
Francis thought it sacramental to cleanse the 
sores of lepers and tend those who were 
stricken with the black plague. His love 
for man dignified his labour, and his love for 
God shed the halo of Heaven’s own bene- 
diction on his lowly service. 

Let us only allow these high and noble 
ideals of service to take possession of our 
souls, and we should cease to make distinc- 
tions in the nature of our work; all would 
become one fabric of cloth of gold. We 
should verify in our experience the ex- 
pressive words of our Lord: “Give alms of 
such things as are within, and behold all 
things are clean unto you.” 


It should be understood that the results of 
the work will be bulked and divided 
equally by God, and that He will see to 
it that the reward shall be equally shared 


At family prayer not very long ago, I said 
to my servants, “ Please understand that 
I am not too proud to black my boots, 
make my bed, or brush my clothes, but if I 
did these things which you can do as well as, 
and better than I can, I should have neither 
time nor strength for writing and speaking. 


Therefore,.I leave you to do what you 
can do equally well as myself, whilst I do 
what you cannot’ do; but at the end of 
all things, God will put together the total 
output of this household, and if there is any 
result from all my work, some of it will 
certainly be credited to you in proportion as 
you set me free to do it. All the souls that 
have been helped by my books or sermons 
will some day come to you, and thank 
you for having made it possible for me 
to help them. If on the other hand, your 
work is done in so perfunctory a manner, and 
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for instance, your bad cooking upsets my 
digestion and makes me unable to do my 
usual daily quota, the blame of the wasted 
hours will fall, not on me who would have 
wrought for the Master, but on you who 
made such work impossible.” 

Words like this bind together master and 
servants, employer and employed, and one 
purpose binds together the multiform duties 
of the household, as the output of a mill 
makes all the operatives and masters one. 


The best way to get good service is to be 
more lavish of Praise than Blame 


It is the habit and wont of too many 
to find fault with the least failure in the 
service of those whom they employ; whilst 
they are stinting in commendation, when all 
is done to their mind, accepting it as a 
matter of course. Let there be the smallest 
failure on the one hand, or infringement 
of rule on the other, and the whirr of the 
alarum at once bursts out with startling 
distinctness. 

There is a more excellent way. Do not 
always be finding fault. It breaks the spirit, 
sours the temper, dispirits and weakens the 
energy of the soul. That you must find fault 
and rebuke is clearly your duty, when some 
egregious wrong has been perpetrated, or 
some duty has been flagrantly shirked, 
but there must be other notes in the voice 
than those of blame and reprimand. When 
an evident effort has been made, it should 
be instantly recognised, and the master or 
mistress should be so prodigal of praise, 
that the trained ear should at once detect 
when the wonted encomium is absent, and 
begin to search for the reason of the 
omission. ‘The effect would be to make the 
repetition of the fault less likely on another 
occasion. We must bring as much sunshine 
into our homes as possible. Much more, 
and much better work will be done, if the 
household be full of song and light. ‘T’o be 
quick to notice an improvement, and to 
thank for an act of service, will procure more 
satisfactory results than “the nagging” of 
constant fault-finding. The good coachman 
will get more work out of his horses by the 
cheery encouragement of his voice, than by 
the most violent cracking of the whip. 
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Rarey, the great horse-tamer, said, that a cross 
word sent up the pulse of an average horse 
ten beats a minute. 


Take a human interest in your servants 


How many a young girl would have been 
saved from a fate worse than death, if her 
mistress had been something of a mother 
friend! How many a constitution would 
have been saved from physical wreck, if a 
kindly eye had noticed the over-strain, which 
was too much to be borne, and a thoughtful 
hand had alleviated the pressure, for a time ! 
Those young girls have their anxieties and 
perplexities. The letters which the postman 
brings them contain many a tale of poverty 
and difficulty in the distant town or village. 
Full often it is with a heavy heart that a 
domestic servant goes through her wonted 
tasks. ‘To notice this and speak the word 
of sympathy may bind the woman’s heart to 
you for ever. 

What is true of women-servants, applies 
equally to our business employés. The 
common interest which bound masters and 
men in a former generation has passed away. 
Once they were souls, now they are hands. 
It is a change for the worse. Once it was 
not uncommon for the governor to know all 
his workpeople by name, and to visit them 
or to send to them if ill. Now there is 
jealousy if he seem to be too attentive. 
He is suspected of ulterior motives, if too 
mindful and careful of individuals. And it 
is more difficult to deal with men through 
the third person, who generally represents 
the impersonal Trade Union. Still, an 
effort should be made to maintain the per- 
sonal touch. 


We should endeavour to save our employes 
from their faults . 


A most faithful and useful servant of mine 
had a very quick temper, and when this was 
upon him he spoke and acted as if he were 
possessed, After one ungovernable outbreak 
I asked him into my room, and put a chair 
for him to sit on, because I desired to speak 
to him as a friend, and distinguished between 
the attitude to be adopted when serving me 
and that which one should assume when 
speaking man to man. Lovingly and ten- 


derly, but firmly, I told him of his fault, led 
him to confess his consciousness of failure 
and profound regret, with the result that 
the poison was sucked from the wound and 
the dirt washed (but not with scalding water) 
from his feet. 

We, who are called to be masters, must 
never forget that we have ‘‘a Master in 
Heaven,” and as we would have Him deal 
with us, so must we deal with those 
whom we employ. Often when we are 
tempted to lose our temper and get pro- 
voked, tempted to dismiss, tempted to an 
unwarrantable act or speech, let us remem- 
ber how He has borne with us—how ten- 
derly, patiently, and wisely—and let us turn 
again to one who is, after all, our fellow 
servant, saying, “Since my Master has for- 
given me ten thousand talents, I will forgive 
thy hundred pence, only strive, as I also 
strive, to be more perfectly modelled after 
the fashion of the servant whom God hath 
chosen—His elect in whom He is well 
pleased ! ” 


II. Women of Worth and Work 


The Baroness Burdett-Coutts 

Two very great honours, one, quite 
unique so far as women are concerned, 
were conferred in 1871 and 1872 upon 
the lady who is known throughout the 
kingdom as Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 
In the former year the late Queen 
Victoria bestowed a peerage upon her, 
and twelve months later the Corporation 
of London presented the Baroness with 
the freedom of the City, the chamber- 
lain in his address pointing out that it 
was the first time a woman’s name had 
been inscribed upon the Corporation roll 
of honour. These marks of distinction 
were well deserved, for Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts has since her girlhood been foremost 
among British philanthropists and workers 
on behalf of the poor. 


Full of Good Works 

To mention a tithe of the good works in 
which she has been engaged, would fill 
many pages of this magazine, but one or 
two may be referred to. Anxious to 
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benefit the poorer working classes of the 
East End of London, the Baroness 
erected the Columbia Market which was 
opened in 1869, but unfortunately from 
various causes the scheme did not prove 
successful. The distress in the fishing 
villages on the Irish coast in 1879 touched 
the heart of Lady Burdett-Coutts, and 
she went over to superintend personally 
the relief which she dispensed, supplying 
funds for boats and starting a school of 
fishery. It was this personal part she herself - 
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The Baroness Burdett-Coutts 


took that made her philanthropic work 
so valuable. But the Baroness did not 
confine her alms-deeds to her own country. 
She often sent financial aid abroad where 
it was needed, one of her most notable 
efforts in this direction being the Turkish 
Compassionate Fund, in recognition of 
which the Sultan conferred upon her the 
Order and Star of the Medjidie and the 
Ottoman Order of Mercy. 

Of Lady Burdett-Coutts’ work on behalf 
of animals little need be said, it is so well 
known. All will agree that since she 
devoted herself to the amelioration of the 


condition of the coster’s donkey, that 
long-suffering beast has had a much 
happier lot. 


The Secretaries of the Sunbeam Mission 

THERE are many ladies engaged in 
philanthropic work of whom little is heard 
outside their own circle, but whose whole 
time and energy is devoted to assisting 
others, less fortunate than themselves, 
and but for whom the lives of many poor 
and sick folk would lack the brightness 
which at present they enjoy. As an 
instance we may mention Mrs. and Miss 
Mabel Battiscombe, of Weston-super- 
Mare, the Honorary organising secretaries 
of the “* Sunbeam Mission.”’ This mission 
cheers and helps some thousands of poor 
and crippled, paralysed, blind, or suffering 
children every month, and the work is 
wholly self supporting, the expenses for 
postage, printing, and stationery being 
defrayed out of the small entrance fees 
paid by members and associates in the 
upper and middle classes. 

Very simple are the objects and aims 
of the mission, members and associates 
undertaking nothing more difficult than 
to supply and post every month a magazine 
to one poor or suffering child. At the 
same time it is suggested that some 
might also like to write a friendly letter to 
the child and send flowers, toys, or gar- 
ments. The names of poor and suffer- 
ing children are mostly obtained from 
parishes which are “ affiliated’’ to the 
mission by permission of the incumbent, 
who himself appoints a responsible worker 
to send in suitable names of candidates 
every month. Many names are also sup- 
plied by large societies such as the 
Invalid Children’s Aid Association the 
Ragged School Union, &c. Great joy 
and much real help is by this means 
given to these children. The organising 
department, in which Miss Mabel Battis- 
combe has taken so large a share with 
her mother since the mission was started 
in 1891, naturally entails a vast deal of 
heavy work. There are some three hundred 
honorary secretaries and workers in various 
parts of the world, who are all in touch 
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with the central office at Weston. Over 
forty thousand members and associates 
have joined the mission, including children 
in all classes of life, and in view of the 
numerous inquiries which are constantly 
being made in connection with the work 
by members and workers, the correspon- 
dence involved is necessarily very large. 
A staff of twelve honorary workers is at- 
tached to the central office including Ad- 

































Miss Mabel Battiscombe 


miral Battiscombe who acts as treasurer. 
Several of these workers are fully trained. 
They undergo daily instruction for not less 
than one month under Mrs. and Miss 
Mabel Battiscombe, and are then able to 
undertake any department in the ordinary 
routine work. 


A World-wide Agency 

The mission has spread widely in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. There 
are also members in Asia, Africa, America, 
New Zealand, Australia, and in several 
parts of the Continent. Altogether 
seventy-one branches have been started, 
three of which are in South Africa, one 
in India, and one in Ceylon. The organis- 
ing department for the whole mission, 
including the foreign work, is carried out 
by a complete system of numbers and 
alphabetical lists, whereby the finding 
out of particulars about any individual 
member of the forty thousand is prac- 
tically only the work of a few minutes. 
For the design and perfecting of this 
splendid system Mrs. and Miss Battis- 
combe are responsible and the Sunbeam 
Mission is certainly happy in its able 
secretaries. 

The whole is on a distinctly religious 
basis. The motto text of the mission 
being, ‘“‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me,” Matt. xxv. 
40. It is carried on under the official 
sanction of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, and of several bishops, clergy- 
men, and laymen. 

The lady patronesses are the Countess 

of Meath, the Countess of St. Ger- 
mains, the Lady Victoria Bux- 
ton. and the Dowager Lady 
Buxton. The _ secre- 
taries are always 
pleased to give any 
information respect- 
ing the Sunbeam 
Mission to any one 
who may write to 
them at Weston- 
super- Mare. 
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Ill. A Talk with the Children 


By the Rev. W. J. Ferrar, M.A. 
THE QUEST OF THE WHITE HART 


KinG Arthur married the fairest princess 
of his time. Her name was Gunievee, 
and her father, a great king, sent with her 
as her dowry the Table Round, with its 
hundred knights to serve King Arthur. 

And at the wedding-feast at Camelot, 
as the knights sat in their order in the 
hall, a strange thing happened. For 
a white hart came running into the hall, 
closely followed by a little white hunting- 
dog, and by a pack of black hounds in 
full cry, and it ran all round the great 
Round Table. And the little dog came 
so near that it bit the hart in the haunch, 
so that it leapt up in the air, and over- 
threw a knight, who caught the dog as it 
followed, and carried it out of the hall. 

Many adventures arose out of this 
strange event, but it was Sir Gawaine, 
newly made a knight, who was sent on 
the quest of the white hart, and his 
younger brother rode with him as his 
squire. First he came upon two brothers 
fighting on horseback for the honour of 
chasing that very hart. These he recon- 
ciled and sent as his captives to the Court. 
Then the hart swam a broad river, and 
Sir Gawaine had to follow, and encountered 
a knight on the opposite bank, whom he 
slew. And at last they slipped six 
greyhounds from the leash, who hunted 
the wearied hart into a castle. The 
knights followed and slew it in the castle- 
court. 

At this the lord of the castle came out in 
great anger, and killed two of the grey- 
hounds, for the hart belonged to him, 
having been given him by his wife, and 
the poor beast had taken refuge in its own 
home. ‘Why have you killed my 
hounds,” said Sir Gawaine, “‘ for they but 
followed their nature. You had better 
have attacked me.’ ‘‘ And so I will,” 
cried the knight. And a deadly battle 
begun. Shields, helmets, and hauberks 
were cleft and crushed. The lord of the 
castle at last yielded, and besought Sir 





Gawaine as a knight and a gentleman to 
save his life. But the young knight was 
too furious to be merciful. He unlaced 
his helm, meaning to cut off his head, 
Something even more dreadful happened, 
for the lady of the castle rushed in, and 
fell in an agony of sorrow upon her lord’s 
body. And Sir Gawaine, in his blind fury 
seeing nothing, cut off her head instead of 
the lord’s. 

“Alas! this is foully done,” cried his 
brother ; “ this shame will never leave you. 
You should give mercy to them that ask 
for mercy. For a knight without mercy 
is without honour.”’ 

In sorrow and shame he gave the knight 
his life, and sent him bearing the dead 
bodies of the hounds on his horse to the 
Court to tell his story. 

Then judgment overtook Gawaine. Four 
knights attacked him and his _ brother, 
and were just about to slay them, when 
four unknown ladies came and begged for 
their lives. And Gawaine was taken 
prisoner. And poor fellow! he kept 
piteously complaining, ‘“‘My arm, my 
arm, I shall be maimed for life.”’ 

And then the ladies came and rebuked 
him, and in the end he was sent back to 
the Court bearing the hart’s head and 
the body of the poor lady he had slain. 

There was sore displeasure when he told 
his story, and the queen ordered a jury 
of ladies to decide how he should be 
treated. They decided that he must 
thenceforth be the special defender of 
ladies, that he must learn to be courteous, 
and never again refuse mercy to one that 
asked for mercy. And to this the humbled 
knight had to swear on the four Evan- 
gelists. 

So ended the quest of the white -hart. 
And it teaches us that manliness is not 
all bluster and ferocity, but that none is 
truly manly if he be not merciful and 
gentle. In everyday life as well as in the 
battlefield mercy is as great a thing as 
courage. And constantly even here on 
earth is brought home to us the words of 
our Lord: ‘‘ Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy.” 
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The Romping Lamb 


DON’T think that “lessons from 
Nature” are only meant for children, 
do you? Whyshould not grown-ups 
have lessons too ? 

“Did you ever see such awful boys ?”’ 
exclaimed their mother, as Tommy and 
Jacky, who had been told to get ready 
for a walk, burst into the room like a 
hurricane and in a moment were tied up 
in a struggling knot of each other’s legs 
and arms on the floor. 

“Get up at once, both of you! Why are 
you always wrestling and struggling and 
racing about the house ?” ; 

As Tommy and Jacky did not know, 
they did not say; and presently a rather 
sad procession started for their walk. 
But their mother’s anger never lasted 
long; and just outside the gate they saw 
a sheep with her lamb. , 

“ Look, boys,” exclaimed their mother, 
‘at that dear little lamb! I am sure 
that the old sheep is telling it to behave 
quietly and respectably. And see how 
good the little lamb looks!” 

But appearances are often deceptive, 
and no sooner had the old sheep turned 
to nibbling the grass again, than two 
naughty lambs that were pushing each 
other down a bank close by, attracted 


this good little lamb’s attention. In an 
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Lessons from Nature 





instant he was off, jumping sideways on 
all four feet, as if his legs were made of 
wire. When he got to the bank he 
jumped up it in the same way and gave 
the lamb which was on the top such a 
sudden ‘“ boost” with his head, that it 
tumbled down the other side. And then 
all of a sudden the good little lamb felt 
a sudden “‘ boost’’ from the other naughty 
lamb and he went tumbling down the 
bank, too; and, after that, they got so 
mixed up that a philosopher could not 
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have told which of the lambs was good 
and which was naughty. 

“TI wonder why lambs always behave 
in that absurd manner,” thought the boys’ 
mother, as she passed slowly over the 
springing grass. “I suppose it is good 
for them, or they would not do it. Their 
muscles want exercising and training no 
doubt ; and because wild sheep are crea- 
tures of the mountains they naturally 
play at pushing each other down the bank. 
It teaches them to climb and hold on to 
precipices, no doubt.” 

Just then she caught sight of the boys— 
as usual !—tumbling about together on the 
grass, and was on the point of calling out 
to them angrily about tearing their clothes 
and so on, when the thought flashed across 
her mind—do boys scuffle and race and 
struggle for the same reason that lambs 
boost each other down the bank? Can 
they help it, and is it not good for 
them ? 

So she did not call to them, but let them 
romp as they chose all through the park ; 
but when she reached the gate and they 
joined her, panting and rather surprised 
that they had not been called to order 
once, she said: “‘ Now, boys, we come to 
civilisation and I hope you will walk 
along the road with me like gentlemen. 
When we come back to the park, you can 
behave like monkeys again, if you like.’ 

Tommy and Jacky were so delighted 
with this unexpected compromise that 
they were perfect models of propriety, so 
long as their walk followed the high road ; 
but when they got back to the park— 
well, what can you expect of boys who 
have been told that they can behave like 
monkeys, if they like ? 

But they did not know that, when they 
went rioting off over the grass, their 
mother, watching the lambs, had been 
taking a “lesson from Nature.” One 
thing which Nature is always trying to 
teach us is that whatever any young 
anima!, man included, likes to do is, or 
has been good for it to do, within reason, 
and those who expect to have healthy boys 
and see no scuffling, have still a lesson to 
learn from Nature. 


A True Story 


OncE I had a little stumpy-tailed white 
terrier, just like this 


Her great fault was that she was always 
chasing cats, and I had to keep a very 
sharp eye upon her when we went out for 
a walk. I had to be particularly careful 
when passing the house of a friend, who 
had a beautiful white Persian cat, just like 
this 





But one day, when I was passing, my 
friend saw me out of the window and as 
he had some good news to tell me, he ran 
to the door, opened it, and shouted out. 
I was so delighted that I hurried up his 
garden-path to congratulate him and we 
stood on the doorstep for a minute talking 
it over. Then I remembered “ Spot,” and 
looked round for her. No “ Spot” was 
anywhere in sight. I whistled; still no 
“* Spot.” 

“Perhaps,” said I—with a sinking at 
the heart, as I thought of the beautiful 
white Persian cat—“ she slipped in while 
we were talking.” Mi ; 

“I thought I heard a noise just now m 
the dining-room and—my goodness !— 
Queenie was in the arm-chair by the fire- 
place!” 

We rushed into the dining-room together 
—not a sign of Spot or Queenie. 

“Queenie! Queenie!! Queenie!!!” 
called my friend. 

“Spot! Spot!! Spot!!! Spot!!!!” 
I echoed. 

And then—scutter—scrape—whoof— 
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bump—sneeze, out of the chimney there 
tumbled something ; and when the cloud 
of soot subsided we saw on the hearthrug 
a dog, just like this 





Lady Macbeth, according to Shakespeare 
had a spot on her hands which she could 
not wash clean; and I, too, had a Spot 
on my hands now that would need some 
cleaning. More in sorrow than in anger 
I led her to the door, and had just shut her 
out when a shout from my friend, who had 
been looking up the chimney, brought me 
hurrying back. 

Scrabble — scratch — splutter — poof — 
spit! And there, on the hearthrug, in the 
middle of a cloud of soot stood a cat, just 
like this 





And my friend, who had been looking up 
thechimney ? Well, he looked worse than 
his cat. So I took Spot home. 


With a Big Brother 


PeruapPs the best thing in all this world 
is going out, when you are young, with 
your big brother. You never afterwards in 
life come across any one who is quite so 
big and strong and brave and kind and 
nice as your big brother was, when you 
were small and he took you out for the 
first time for a country walk. 

Perhaps he had a gun and let you carry 
it, when it was not loaded. How delight- 
fully heavy and shiny and dangerous it was. 
If he shot anything, he was sure to let you 
carry it; and how silky and heavy and 
handsome the birds were! You may live 
to be old and grey; but you will never 
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have more delightful times than those 
which you enjoy when you are small as 
your big brother lets you go with him. 

You will be lucky, too, if you have such 
a big brother as Uncle Phil had ever so 
long ago. To this day he remembers with 
keen delight the first walk that he ever had 
with his big brother alone. Yet the 
chief thing that happened was a terrible 
disaster, as it appeared at the time and for 
long afterwards; though Uncle Phil laughs 
when he thinks of it now. 

He had just reached the age when a boy 
is put into knickerbockers for the first 
time, instead of tunics, and is allowed to 
wear a proper sort of hat for catching 
butterflies with, instead of one of those 
floppy things with a feather, that fall over 
little children’s eyes when they are bowling 
a hoop. 

So Uncle Phil marched out boldly behind 
his big brother; and they wandered down 
lanes and over fields and through woods 
together. There was no gun to carry, 
because it was not the end of the year, 
when birds are ripe for shooting; but the 
beginning of the year when the old birds 
have hardly laid any eggs even. It was 
in March in fact; and Uncle Phil’s big 
brother was looking about to see if he 
could find any early nests. 

And Uncle Phil thought it amazingly 
clever of him to find out that there was a 
nest in a little hole in an old pollard willow 
trunk, because a little bluish-green bird 
popped out when he rapped the trunk 
with his stick. But there it was, sure 
enough ; because when Uncle Phil was 
lifted up to the hole so that he could put 
his little hand into it—though it was a very 
tight squeeze even for the tiny hand that 
he had at that time—the tips of his fingers 
just reached two little warm, round eggs 
and drew one out. It was a Great Tit’s 
egg; for the Great Tit is really quite a 
small bird, not so large as a sparrow, and 
Uncle Phil’s big brother had not got one 
of the eggs in his collection. So he decided 


to take one, because a Tit hardly ever 
deserts its nest, and he allowed Uncle 
Phil to carry it in a pill-box full of cotton 
wool, 
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It was such a lovely egg that Uncle 
Phil, as he trudged happily behind his big 
brother, could not help opening the box 
now and then to look at it. Then he could 
not help taking it out to look at the whole 
of it; and he held it up to his eye to see 
the light shining rosy through the yoke. 
Then he noticed that his hot fingers—for 
they had been walking a long way up hill 
and Uncle Phil was very warm and breath- 
ing hard—seemed to make the egg look 
dull where it had been glossy. So he put 
the egg to his mouth to moisten it and 
make it shiny again before he put it back 
into the box ; but, as I have said, he was 
breathing hard and—how it happened, 
Uncle Phil never quite knew—but, phillup! 
the egg went down his throat ! 

Here was a catastrophe! Uncle Phil 
quietly shut the box with asad heart. All 
the sunlight seemed to go out of the day. 
He did not dare to tell his big brother 
what had happened ; and the road seemed 
to get steeper and steeper as they climbed 
up the hill, and just as the big brother 
reached the top and sat comfortably down 
on a hummock of wild thyme, where he 
meant to rest and blow the egg, Uncle 
Phil, toiling behind, caught his breath and 
something very like a sob was heard. 

Then the whole miserable truth had to 

come out; and what did the big brother do ? 
Why, he simply roared with laughter 
and slapped Uncle Phil on the back, to 
break the egg’s shell, so he said, because 
it could not be good for any one to have 
a whole egg, shell and all, inside him. 

Uncle Phil of course thought that his 
brother was the kindest and most generous 
of brothers that ever lived, and though the 
way home was long and they found no 
more nests, he walked on air. 

In bed that night, however, and on 
many nights after, he thought it all over 
again and wished that he had left that egg 
at rest in its cotton-wool. But you will 
never convince him now (for old people 

are very hard to convince) that he had 
not the best big brother that ever was. 

And if any one, who is a “ big brother,”’ 
happens to read this, let him remember 
that he can, if he likes, be remembered by 
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men and women all their lives, as the best 
big brother that ever was. 


A Disobedient Frog 


FROGGY was very disobedient, and though 
his mother warned him that he would get 
into trouble if he went, he didn’t care a bit 
(so Antony Roley tells me), but put on his 
best hat and started out. 

As he was going along by the wall he heard 
a great smash on the other side, and looking 
through the gate he saw such a sad, sad sight. 
It was too sad for us to talk about. Froggy 
was a little frightened, and thought at first 
he would go back home to his good old 
mother ; but he didn’t, and went on, and at 
the corner he was very nearly run over by all 
the king’s men, who came hurrying round it 
when they heard the smash. 

But, as I have said, he went on, and by- 
and-by he met a goosey gander, and not 
knowing where to go to spend the day he 
asked its advice, and Goosey Gander advised 
him to go to London to see the queen, and 
he asked it to come with him; but Goosey 
Gander said he had so much to do he 
couldn’t, and asked Froggy which leg you 
ought to throw an old man, who wouldn't 
say his prayers, down the stairs by, and 
Froggy said, by one of his Aind legs, of 
course. 

This made Goosey Gander laugh so that 
Froggy went off in a huff, and lo! and 
behold he found a crooked sixpence. With 
this he hired a cock-horse to ride to Banbury 
Cross on, because he had heard there was 
something to see there. But not knowing 
his way he thought he would ask at the house 
that Jack built ; but as he was going up the 
meadow towards the house he saw a very 
angry cow chasing a dog, and Froggy saw 
the cow catch the dog and toss it. Up went 
the dog ker-whish ! and down it came again 
her-whop ! 

Froggy once more thought to himself that 
he had better go home, where everything was 
so quiet and safe, but seeing a young simple- 

looking lad sitting fishing in a pail he asked 
him where the sight at Banbury Cross was to 
be seen ; but Simon did not even look up, as 
he was hoping to have a bite from a whale 
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every minute, and all he said was, ‘the 
fair is over there, in front of the pieman.” 
So Froggy made up his mind to go to the 
fair. On the way, sure enough he met a 
pieman, but he wouldn’t give him a pie as 
Froggy had no money, so he rode on, and 
by-and-by came to the fair. 

All sorts of things were going on. Inone 
place the girls were going round the mul- 
berry bush; in another a cat was fiddling 
and a little dog laughing ; in another seven 
cats were riding on seven fat geese. Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee were having a battle, 
but that was in a tent and Froggy could 
only hear the noise of it, and there were men 
selling oranges and lemons, and boys carrying 
a guy on a stretcher, and beggars of all 
kinds, some in rags and some in jags and 
some in silken gowns, and ten little nigger 
boys, and the bells were going ding, dong, 
dell, and turn again Whittington. The three 
fiddlers were fiddling twee-twee-twee, and 
Froggy thought he had never seen such 
sport. Then he saw a notice, “ This way to 
the Fight for the Crown,” and as all the 
people were carrying white bread and brown 
and plum cake, and he was very hungry, he 
went with them. 

But all of a sudden he came to a place 
where the people were all hunting about in 
a ditch looking for something, and there was 
an archer standing there to show the people 
how to shoot at a frog, when they found 
one. 

Poor Froggy ! a child caught sight of him 
and cried out, ‘* Here’s a frog! here’s a frog!” 
and ran to catch him. But Froggy got off 
his cock-horse, and jumped, and jumped, 
and jumped as he had never jumped before 
in all his life. And the archer ran after 
him and fixed an arrow to his bow-string, 
and shot at the frog and missed him. 

And lo! and beliold the arrow instead of 
hitting Froggy hit poor Cock Robin, and 
killed him as dead as dead. 

Then the Bull began to toll the bell, but 
Froggy jumped, and jumpéd, and jumped, 
and the Dove began to mourn, but Froggy 
went on jumping, and all the birds of the air 
fell a-sighin’ and sobbin’ when they heard of 
the death of poor Cock Robin, But Froggy 
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went on jumping, and if he has not stopped 
he is still going on. 

Which serves him right for disobeying his 
good old mother. 


** Squiggles " 
The New Prize Competition 


Next month Uncle Phil will publish 
some of the ‘‘ Squiggles’”’ he has received 
and award prizes to those which are the 
best. Below is another Squiggle—that 
is to say, a crooked line drawn anyhow. 
Try to make a picture from it, adding as 
few lines as possible. You need not 
spoil your SUNDAY MAGAZINE by tearing 
out the Squiggle, ‘but you can trace it 
carefully on a piece of paper and draw on 
that. Below your drawing you must put 
your name and address. 


All drawings must reach Uncle Phil, at 
Messrs. Isbister’s, 15 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London,’ W.C., by April 
20; and the prizes will be announced in 
the June number. 


The first prize will be 1os.; the second, 
5s.; the third, 2s. 6d. 


Remember ! no shading is required, and 
as few lines as possible must be added to 
make the picture. There will be another 
Squiggle next month, 
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The Bible and Science 


By the Rev. John Urquhart 


Editor of ‘The New Biblical Guide;” and Author of ‘“‘ The Inspiration and 
Accuracy of the Holy Scriptures,” &c. 


FOURTH PAPER 


GENERAL SYNOPSIS 


Another startling anticipation of science—-The stellar universe created out of the same matter— 
The Scripture declares that every form of life has been created: and what says Science ?—The 
belief of antiquity—Aristotle’s teaching—The science of Pliny and Virgil—Haeckel’s doctrine 
—The infusoria, microbes, and bacilli—Haeckel’s monera—Pasteur and Tyndall's experiments— 
Huxley's Bathybius— The first chapter of Genesis more scientific than what was called science 


Is the First Chapter of Genesis 
Scientific ? 

HAT the above question can at 
this time of the day be seriously 
debated will come as a surprise 
to some. A certain school of 

theologians has definitely concluded that 
“neither science nor history” is to be 
looked for in the opening chapters of 
Genesis. It must astonish them, therefore, 
and that section of the public who, with 
mingled feelings, have accepted their 
verdict, to learn that both science and 
history are restoring these opening chap- 
ters of the Bible to their place as part of 
God’s Revelation. 

We have already seen how the opening 
words of the Bible are now re-echoed as 
one of the last words of science. We have 
now to mark 


another marvellous anticipation 

of recent discovery by thisCreation History. 
These same opening words clearly imply 
that the entire physical universe has been 
made of one and the same matter. The 
same kind of atoms and of molecules 
must be present, according to the open- 
ing statement of the Bible, in the sun, 
the planets, and the stars as are found in 
the constitution of our earth. Is this, 
then, also true? Is the whole material 
universe composed of one and the same 
substance ? 

It might be imagined that this is a 
question which could only be answered 


by scientific guesses. But an _ experi- 
ment of Sir Isaac Newton’s, after having 
slumbered long without result, has borne 
as last surprising fruit. The reader knows 
more or less, I have no doubt, of “ spec- 
trum analysis.’’ Sir Isaac passed a beam 
of sunlight through a triangular piece of 
glass. The light which was passed through 
this “ prism” was cast uponascreen. The 
result was one of the surprises of even 
that wonderful time. The screen did 
not show the white sunlight but a succes- 
sion of all the colours. The white light 
was in this way analysed, and was seen 
to consist of all these colours in rapid 
motion. In 1814 a German, named 
Fraunhofer, examined the spectrum— 
that is, the analysed light thrown upon 
the screen—with a telescope, and made 
a discovery that has immortalised his 
name. He found that, besides the colours, 
there was a very large number of straight 
lines across the screen. He _ experi 
mented upon the reflections of the sun’s 
light from the moon and from the planet 
Venus, and these lines were still the same. 
He then examined the light of the fixed 
stars, and discovered that in each case 
the lines were different. 

For nearly thirty years nothing more 
was done. Then Dr. Draper of America, 
passed light through the vapour of burn- 
ing gases and metals, and discovered that 
some of these cross lines appeared upon 
the screen. ‘‘Spectrum Analysis” then 
took its place among the processes of 
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V 


The Customer sighed wearily as he turned 
to a huge pile of books by a writer who is a 
human fiction-factory, and whose books (five 
in a year) ought to be labelled “ made in 
Rush-ia.” The Bookseller noticed his sigh, 
and said in an apologetic tone: “The 





Seumas Macmanus 
The Author of ‘‘ Donegal Fairy Stories” 
who has just written a new book on Irish life, 
‘‘A Lad of the O’Friel’s.” 6s. 


public wants ’°em, you know. So I must 
keep a good stock.” 

* T understand,” said the Customer, in a 
voice of sympathy. “A new boom sweeps 
clean. Still, I can’t have you maligning the 
British public, because it is a good old 
public after all; and I see that books like 
Stopford Brooke’s ‘ Browning,’ and ‘ Wes- 
ley’s Journal,’ have been in the Bookman’s 
list of best selling books for four consecutive 
months. Now, tell me, have you got any- 
thing new ?” 

“Why, yes, I’ve got something quite new. 
You remember reading ‘Donegal Fairy 
Stories’ ?” 

“ Yes; a delightful book.” 

“Well, here is another book by the same 
author—Seumas MacManus. Not fairy 
stories this time, but a tale of a boy’s life in 
Ireland, throbbing with human feeling, and 
told with all the pathos and the humour 


with which Seumas MacManus writes. It is 
called ‘ A Lad of the O’Friel’s.’” 

The Customer glanced carelessly at a page 
here and there. “H’m!” he said; “a sort 
of Barrie, only Irish, apparently. ‘The idea 
of the present day seems: ‘ First catch your 
author, then Scotch him.’ ” 

‘“‘ Well—more or less, yes ; but you must 
not run away with the idea that Seumas 
MacManus is lacking in originality. Onthe 
contrary, this book deals with that inner 
phase of Irish life which is very seldom 
touched by novelists, because they are 
ignorant of the real Irish character, while 
Seumas MacManus has lived among the 
people he is writing about nearly all his life. 
Knockagar, the village where the scene is 
laid, is a kind of Irish Thrums, only the 
people of Knockagar are more lovable, and 
live a merrier life, despite their poverty, than 
those of Thrums. ‘There is a love interest, 
too, in the story. I do not remember 
having ever read such a tender and charming 
love story as that of the youthful love of 

















Reduced facsimile of cover 


Dinny O’Friel for Nuala Gildea. There are 
some splendid pieces of descriptive writing 
in a ‘Lad of the O’Friel’s,’ and the reader is 
made to realise the rugged beauty of the 
Irish scenery. Best of all, I think, are the 
chapters devoted to the Big Harvest Fair; of 
the Glenties, which teem with humorous 
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incident, and show the Irishman at his best 
—when he is merry-making ! ” 

“You may send this book round to me— 
it is six shillings, I see,” said the Customer, 
casting a look of contempt as he went out at 
the gaudy-covered pile of books by the 
human fiction-factory. 


VI 


“Thirteen new novels produced this 
week,” groaned the Bookseller, “ten political 
pamphlets, twenty wails of minor poets, and 
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Mr. Arthur C. Benson 
{;Author of ‘‘ The Hill of Trouble” 6s. 


five Important Books on the Empire. Will 
they never stop?” 

« Ah!” said the Customer, in a soothing 
voice, “too many books spoil the trade! 
But, still you don’t mean to tell me that out 
of all those thirteen novels there’s not one 
worth reading?” 

“There isn’t, really,” said the Bookseller, 
gloomily. ‘To casual customers, perhaps, 
I might recommend one or two, but to an 
old customer like yourselfi———” He waved 


his hands vaguely, as it to show the utter 
impossibility of such a proceeding. Then 
suddenly his eye caught a title. “Oh! wait 
a minute though, I forgot—there is one, but 
it isn’t a novel, it’s a collection of short 
stories; here it is—” and the Bookseller 
produced a copy of the ‘“ Hill of Trouble” 
in a handsome decorative cover, and with a 
gilt top. 

“Fine covers don’t make fine words,” 
said the Customer, unwilling to be convinced 
immediately. 

“No! but you can tell a book by the 
company it comes from,” retorted the Book- 
seller, startled into brilliancy, “and this is 
one of ‘Ishister’s’ books. When you see the 
imprint of Isbister on any novel or book you 
may take it from me, sir, that book is worth 
looking after.” 

“¢The Hill of Trouble,” mused the 
Customer, regarding the title page: “by 
Arthur C. Benson . 

“The poet, you know,” supplemented the 
Bookseller. 

“ But, why ‘ The Hill of Trouble’? ” 

‘‘ That is the title of the first story in the 
book. There are twelve altogether. The 
themes chosen are mystical and supernatural, 
and the scenes are mostly laid in the middle 
ages. The ideas of the stories are beautiful 
alike in conception and treatment. There 
is not exactly a moral to every story, but 
behind the narratives is some great truth, 
and a tender glow of religion illumines every 
sentence.” 

“There is a strange fascination in the 
style, as far as I can see,” replied the 
Customer, who had been reading a page here 
and there, ‘ which reminds me of the earlier 
periods of English literature. I should like 
to take this home, I think.” 

“You won’t be sorry, I’m sure,” said the 
Bookseller, as he wrote the six shillings on 
the till slip. 

And he wasn’t. 








** THE OUTLOOK ”’ says: 


“These romantic dreams of 
abbots, barons, pious men and 
humble folk have the true 
savour of allegory, and Mr. 
Benson’s diction is in har- 
mony.” 
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Reduced facsimile of cover of ‘‘The Hill of Trouble,” 
By Arthur C. Benson. 6s. 


VII 

“ There are,” said the Bookseller, “ one 
or two books the contents of which are 
immediately apparent from their titles. Take 
this one for instance. ‘My Nature Note- 
book,’ by E. Kay Robinson. Could you 
wish for a more lucid title than that? This 
book lives up to its title. There you have 
the note-book of a lover of nature, contain- 
ing all his reflections and observations dur- 
ing the changing months.” 

“You need not waste time,” remarked 
the Customer, “in telling me about E. Kay 
Robinson, because, being a dweller in cities, 
I naturally crave for anything about the 
country. I always read his columns in the 
various papers to which he contributes.” 

“Tf you are fond of country lanes, and 
hedgerows, you ought to have this book. 
Besides appealing to the city-dweller it has 
special attractions for the more fortunate 


people who enjoy a country life. After each 
season’s notes, several blank pages have been 
inserted for the reader to use for his own 
notes and observations. ‘ My Nature Note- 
book ’ is two shillings and sixpence net.” 

“A good idea has struck me,” said the 
Customer. “I think I will buy this book, 

and on Saturdays and Sundays I shall always 
réad extracts from it. If Iam not mistaken 
in E. Kay Robinson’s graphic style, I shall 
feel on Monday morning as if I have really 
been spending a week-end in the country. 
I shall feel as if I have been rambling about 
meadows and woods, listening to the birds, 
and seeing the sun shine—yes, that is a good 
idea of mine, I think. I shall thus econo- 
mise, forthere will benoneed totake week-end 
trips with expensive train fares. All I shall 
want is an arm-chair, a pipe, four ounces of 
tobacco and ‘ My Nature Note-book.’ To- 
day is Friday. Give me the book now. I 
am gving to have this week-end in the 
country.” 

‘‘ Before you go, sir, I should like you to 
see this book;” and the Bookseller produced 
“The Light Invisible,’ by Robert Benson. 
“ This is a remarkable book in its way, and 
quite original in idea. The volume consist. 
of a series of stories told by a visionary, an 
old and devout man, to whom is given the 
gift of seeing things which are ordinarily 
veiled from human eyes. There is a depth 
ot meaning and truth in every tale,.and the 
thoughtful reader will find the stories full of 
suggestion and beautiful ideas. 

‘* Robert Benson writes in a scholarly and 
graceful style, that admirably harmonises with 
the delicate nature of the book. It sells at 
three-and-six.” 

“ T am afraid,” murmured the Customer, 
edging towards the door, ‘“‘ you must let me 
off this time. Personally that kind of book 
does not appeal to me, but I have a cousin 
who might like to hear of it. I will bring him 
in to-morrow.” 

The Customer’s cousin made his acquaint- 
ance with the Bookseller the next day in a 
manner that was entirely satisfactory in every 
way to the latter. They both parted with 
mementoes of each other. The Customer’s 
cousin bore away “ The Light Invisible,” and 
the Bookseller retained three shillings and 
sixpence. 
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C. H. SPURGEON’S BOOKS OF EXTRACTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS ' 


“GOOD TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY”: 





Christ’s Incarnation the Foundation of 


Christianity. ‘Central Truth Series.” Vol. I. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


The Christian says: 


‘‘The Chapters are short, the number nearly forty. The book is a feast of good things,” 


niaaeie <a ARROWS; or, Illustrations for Preachers and Teachers, 
Note-Book. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BARBED. ARROWS, from the Quiver of C. H. Spurgeon. A Collection of Anec. 


dotes, Illustrations, and Similes. 


A companion volume to “ Feathers for Arrows.” Cloth, 2s, 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND MEDITATIONS; or, Flowers from a Puritan’s Garden. 
Distilled and Dispensed by C. H. SPURGEON. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FLASHES OF THOUGHT. Being One Thousand Choice Extracts from the works of 


C. H. SpurGEoN, Alphabetically arranged, and with a copious Index. Price: §s. 


re GEMS. 


C. H. SpuRGEON. Large type, 3s. 6d. 
THE SALT-CELLARS. Being a Collection of Proverbs, together with Homely Notes 
thereon. In 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


GLEANINGS AMONG THE SHEAVES. Cloth, ts. 
C. H. SPURGEON ANECDOTES. Cloth gilt, 1s. 
GOSPEL EXTRACTS, FROM C. H. SPURGEON. Cloth, ts. 


reo which may be found in Common Candles. 
Stiff covers, 1s. Cloth, gilt edges, 


WORDS OF COUNSEL FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. Cloth gilt, 2s. 
“WE ee EaVOUR. ” Helpful Words for Members of Christian Endeavour Societies. 


SERMONS IN CANDLES. 


“COME, YE ‘CHILDREN. % 


of Children. Cloth g 


WORDS OF ADVICE FOR SEEKERS. 
WORDS OF WISDOM FOR DAILY LIFE. Cloth gilt, 2s. 


Being Brilliant Passages Selected from the Discourses of 


A Book for Parents and Teachers on the Christian Training 
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science. The vapours of the various 
metals were cast upon the screen, and the 
kind and the positions of the bars, &c., 
were carefully noted. Then the sun and 
the fixed stars (which are really suns in 
conflagration like our own) were ques- 
tioned, and the result has been the com- 
plete confirmation of this first statement 
of the Bible. Besides hydrogen, there 
are vapours from sixteen burning metals 
in the sun’s atmosphere. These are 
condensed, of course, in the higher and 
cooler atmosphere, and must fall back 
upon the sun’s surface in sheets of metallic 
rain! Sulphur and: other elements are 
detected in its lower atmosphere. But I 
need not prolong the story. It is now 
a common-place of science that 


the matter of ‘sun and stars 


is the same as that of our own planet. 
Dr. E. L. Youmans says, in his “ Class 
Book of Chemistry :”’ “‘ When the light of 
the stars is studied by the spectroscope, 
it testifies still further to the physical 
unity of the universe, by showing that 
the same chemical elements which exist 
upon earth, and in the sun, are found 
also in these distant bodies.” 

The Scripture account is equally clear 
in its reply to another question. Whence 
has the life come which, in so many and 
marvellous forms, fills the earth ? Science 
has tried to account for the myriads of 
living beings by evolution. But even 
evolution needs a starting-point : it must 
have something to evolve. It requires to be 
provided with certain ‘“‘ primordial forms,” 
beings with life merely, and having 
got these, it imagines that everything 
else will follow through gradual develop- 
ment. The Scripture has, on the con- 
trary, always taught that all forms of life 
have come from the hand of the Creator. 
The waters and the earth bring them forth 
in abundance; but the waters and the 
earth bring them forth ‘‘‘after their kind.’’ 
God created each species, not only “ the 
great whales,’ but also “every living 
creature that moveth”’; not only “ the 
beast of the earth after his kind,” but also 
“everything that creepeth upon the earth 
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after his kind’”’ (Gen. i. 21, 25). In one 


word all life exists, because 


all life has been created. 


Let it be remembered that this was not 
a notion belonging to the time when the 
Scriptures were given. Antiquity be- 
lieved in spontaneous generation. It was 
universally supposed that lower forms of 
life were produced, for example, from a 
putrefying carcase. That belief was ex- 
pressed in the supposed scientific formula : 
Corruptio unius generatio alterius, “ the 
corruption of one is the generation of 
another.” Aristotle taught that there 
were three sources from which living beings 
spring. Some, he said, are viviparous, 
that is, “‘ produced alive’’; some are 
oviparous ‘produced from an egg”; 
and some come into existence without 
being produced from any other living 
being. These—a vast host—had no 
parentage. They were fatherless and 
motherless. Reptiles and fish and mag- 
gots and insects and minute life-forms 
were produced spontaneously from river- 
slime and putrid matter. Pliny chronicles 
the belief that a serpent is produced from 
the spinal marrow of a man. Virgil 
sings : ‘ 
Now shall my song, 'tis now the time, explain 
The great discovery of th’ Arcadian swain ; 
How art creates, and can at will restore 
Swarms from the slaughtered bull's corrupting 

gore.* 


That was the recipe for procuring a new 
swarm of bees, and Varro says that the 
bees are called ‘“ bull-born’”’ (Bougonat), 
because they proceed from putrid oxen. 
That Greek term, here explained by Varro, 
shows that this was also a belief in ancient 
Greece. This belief lived on even through 
the Christian ages, and that, too, not 
merely as a common superstition, but also 
as the conviction of men of learning and 
research, the scientists of the day. One 
writer, Van Helmont, who lived from 1577 
to 1644, explains what one must do to pro- 
duce frogs, leeches, scorpions, and mice. 


* The Gsorgics,”’ iv, (Sotheby's 


Translation), 


323 -326 
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A learned priest, Buonanni, who died in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
believed that a certain kind of wood, 
steeped in the sea, produced worms, that 
these bred butterflies, which eventually 
transferred themselves into birds. Among 
these extraordinary superstitions there 
is one which will amuse the Scottish 
reader. Sebastian Miinster, a German 
of distinguished ability, one of the leading 
Hebrew scholars and mathematicians of 
the sixteenth century, and one of the 
early converts to the Reformation, tells 
that there are trees in Scotland whose 
fruit, if it is covered over with leaves and 
falls into the water at the right time, be- 
comes a bird. He says that it is called 
from this circumstance “ the tree-bird !”’ 

This belief has been hard to kill, and 
under modified forms it continued to our 
own time. The idea of spontaneous 
generation is too precious to many to be 
readily parted with, for it is the only pos- 
sible door of escape from belief in a 
Creator. If the tiniest forms of life can 
spring spontaneously from dead matter, 
what more do we require to account for 
all the life that is around us, and even for 
our own existence ? The tiny life, it is 
argued, will grow, in favouring circum- 
stances: it will assume new shapes as well 
as larger proportions. We only need time 
enough, it is said, and the world may, in 
this way, be produced without a Creator : 


Give us one life-cell 


it is said, and we require no more. 

To Haeckel, the German Darwin, the 
production of the life-cell presented no 
difficulty, and I touch upon the state- 
ments of Haeckel and his fellow scientists, 
because it is in them that this ancient 
superstition has now received its death- 
blow. It was imagined that there was 
nothing easier than to produce the lowest 
life-forms. An infusion of hay or moss, 
for example, after a few days’ exposure, 
swarms with them. They are called 
“ iafusoria,” from the fact that they spring 
up in these infusions. They are also called 
““ microbes,” from the two Greek words, 
micros, ‘‘ minute,” and bios, “ life.’ Some 
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of them, it will be noted, are like small rods, 
These are called bacilli, from the Latin word 
for “‘a stick.’”” Some of them are round, 
others are oval, &c. Their bodies are soft, 
of a whitish colour, elastic, and possessed 
of the power of contracting and expanding, 
In other words, minute as they are, they 
are living creatures. 

But it is neither with their names, their 
forms, their powers, nor their size that we 
are now concerned. We ask only, whence 
have they sprung ? Are they really with- 
out parentage ? Are they new existences, 
or merely continuations of existences 
which have been in the world from the 
moment when it left the hand of God in 
its completeness ? These infusoria, which 
start into existence in the purely natural 
process of fermentation, are all that 
Haeckel, and his English follower, Mr. 
Samuel Laing, believed were needed to 
solve ‘‘ the riddle of the universe,” and 
explain the seeming miracle of life. The 
reader has heard, no doubt, of 


Haeckel’s “ monera” 


which he sets forth as the common 
ancestor of us all. This he describes as 
a microscopic particle, an organism with- 
out organs, an atom which has started 
into life somehow, which has no mouth, 
and yet imbibes, which has no stomach, 
and yet digests. That research has never 
yet met with the monera, and that, in a 
word, the monera is a myth, we shall im- 
mediately see. I mention it now to show 
what depended upon the great scientific 
battle which was fought over the origin 
of these minute creatures. Let us sup- 
pose, however, that this minute ‘‘ organism 
without organs ”’ is a reality ; the question 
remains as to its origin. Is its existence 
due to fermentation, to the natural pro- 
cess of decay and corruption ? Or has it 
sprung from an earlier existence like itself? 

That is the question which has been 
finally settled in recent times by the 
French scientist, Pasteur, and by our 
own Professor Tyndall. In the course 
of his investigations, Pasteur, says Tyn- 
dall, ‘‘ found himself face to face with the 
question of ‘spontaneous generation,’ 

















to which the researches of Pouchet had 
just given fresh interest. . . . One by one 
the statements and experiments of Pouchet 
were explained or overthrown, and the 
doctrine of spontaneous generation re- 
mained discredited, until it was revived 
with ardour, ability, and, for a time, with 
success, by Dr. Bastian.” * Professor 
Tyndall himself completed the proof that, 
when the air was excluded from the infu- 
sion, or freed from the germs with which 
ordinary air is laden, there was no fer- 
mentation and no corruption. Wherever 
fermentation and corruption occur, they 
are due to the settling in the liquid of 
minute seeds and eggs, of which the 
ordinary atmosphere is full. These 
microbes are Nature’s great scavenger 
corps, ready to clear away dead things, 
not with pick-axe and shovel and broom ; 
but by reducing them, through life-action 
and subtlest chemistry, to the elements 
from which they sprang. That very work, 
so necessary to the world’s well-being, 
proclaims creative skill; and that same 
skill is shown in these tiny organisms as 
well. The living forms which appear are 
not due to the fermentation or to the 
corruption; but the corruption and fer- 
mentation are, on the contrary, due to the 
presence of the living forms. Even the 
bacillus, that little living thing like a rod, 
has had a parent, and merely repeats the 
existence from which it sprang. 


Science can find no trace 


of spontaneous generation. 
This long scientific conflict was lightened 
by 
an amusing episode, 


A specimen of some deep-sea slime was 
sent to Professor Huxley from the Chal- 
lenger expedition. Some alcohol had 
been added, to preserve the specimen ; 
but by the time it came into the Professor’s 
hands a remarkable change had taken 
place. It was, to adopt the language 
of Shakespeare, sams eyes, sans teeth, 
sans everything. And yet it was con- 
stantly changing its shape! The ocean 


* “New Fragments,” pp. 185, 186. 
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depths had at last yielded up the great 
secret ; for was not this the first beginning 
of life? Here was the monera whose 
existence Haeckel had so long suspected, 
and Huxley named the newly discovered 
animated slime, Heckelii Bathybius, that 
is, ‘‘ Haeckel’s deep-sea life.” 

Fortunately every such new arrival in 
the world of science has to undergo a 
severe scrutiny. Many a sharp glance 
fell upon Bathybius. This supposed pro- 
genitor of the human race, as of every 
other living thing, was discovered in 1868. 
In 1876, in a Congress of German Natural- 
ists held at Hamburg, Professor Mcebius, 
of Kiel, put an end to this poor phantom’s 
existence. The dream had been due, like 
many another, to the action of alcohol. 
To the profound astonishment of the 
assembly, Professor Mcebius manufactured 
Bathybius before their eyes, by taking 
a glass filled with sea-water, and adding 
a certain quantity of alcohol. 

Two years afterwards, at the meeting 
of the British Association, held at Sheffield 
in 1897, 


Huxley buried Bathybius. 


He said that the president had mentioned 
a thing—he did not know whether he 
should call it a thing or not (laughter). 
He confessed that he had baptized it, and 
was its oldest friend. Some time after 
this interesting Bathybius had _ been 
launched into the world, a number of 
admirable persons, he said, took the little 
thing by the hand, and made a great affair 
of it. He thought that his young friend 
Bathybius would do him some honour, but 
it had not fulfilled the promise of its youth. 
That was the last of Bathybius. The poor 
thing was consigned to nonentity amid 
the laughter of men whose astonishment 
had hailed its birth. That happened, as 
I have just said, in 1879. It is significant 
of the value of the so-called 


scientific attack upon the Bible 
to find, in ‘‘ Modern Science and Modern 
Thought,” published by Mr. Samuel Laing, 
M.P., in 1885, the following passage: 
“These monera are found principally in 
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the sea, and in great masses at the bottom 
of deep oceans, where they form a sort of 
living slime, first described by Huxley in 
1868, and called Bathybius”’ (p. 79). Here 
not a hint is given of the slaughter or of the 
burial of the Bathybius. It is still paraded 
as a living thing, and a proof of spontaneous 
generation, six years after the supposed 
discovery was publicly disowned by its 
author ! 

There is no living slime at the bottom 
of the ocean or anything else. There is 
as little spontaneous generation among 
the smallest forms of life as there is among 
mankind. In a book just published in 
Germany, the testimony of science is thus 
summed up: “The primordial cells of 
real species are much more differentiated 
than the chemical elements. So strongly 
are the smallest beings individualised 
in all their parts that these can only be 
generated from their like. A living cell 
can only arise from a living cell of its own 
species, and within the cell bioplast only 
out of bioplast, cell-wall only out of cell- 
wall. It follows that as many species of 
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cells must have been created as there are 
true species existent.” * That is the last 
word of science, and yet it is also the first 
word of the Bible! The Scripture comes 
right out from the ignorance and the super- 
stition of the past. The first chapter of 
Genesis was more scientific than what was 
till very recently regarded as science. It 
tells us that everything was created, and 
that the waters and the earth received 
God’s command to produce according to 
the kind committed to them—according 
to that kind and to no other. And now 
science, after prolonged study of creation, 
and after laborious research among the 
minutest forms of life, tells us that this 
law holds everywhere, and that the lowest 
as well as the highest forms display the 
same marvellous creative skill. Whence 
did the Scripture draw this knowledge, is 
a question which every ingenuous mind 
will ask; and there is but one answer: 
Since the information could not come from 
man, it must have come from God. 


* Portig. ‘Das Weltgesetz des kleinsten Kraf- 
taufwandes "’ (1903), vol. i. p. 16. 
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Solution of the February “ What-is-it ?” 


In our February issue we published the accompanying photograph and asked our readers to 
say what it was, promising, as usual, a prize of £5 to anybody who sent the correct answer, 
“or,” we said, “if more than one person is right we will divide that amount equally between 


them.” We gave no description of the object. 


What is it? 

















What 


The >? editor really must speak seriously 
to 203 ladies. A 

What does the picture above look like ? 
It looks exactly like a piece of knitting. 
And that is why every one ought to have 
been quite sure that it was not a piece of 
knitting. Yet 203 ladies have gone to 
the expense of postage-stamps and post- 
cards to tell the ? editor what he knows 
already, that that was what it looked like. 

On the other hand, it is not with any 
mean intention of glorifying the masculine 


is it? 


intellect that the editor draws attention 
to the large majority of males among the 
successful competitors. Mantles for in- 
candescent gas—for the “‘ What-is-it ?” 
was a magnified portion of one of these 
useful articles—naturally come more 
frequently into the hands of men; in the 
same way as knitting is usually seen in the 
hands of women. But possibly men, who 
have had the advantage of a school life 
where many games with hard-and-fast 
rules are played, may have learned, when 
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they enter into any competition, to begin 
by mastering its rules; and the most 
important rule in the “ What-is-it ?”’ 
game is that the picture never represents 
anything it obviously looks like. 

That would make it much too easy. As 
it is, we have no fewer than 123 winners 
this time, as follows : 


Chas. E. Smith, Primrose Hill, Old Aberdeen, 
N.B.; Chas. Y. Mitchell, Keston, West Street, 
Bolton ; Harold W. Mellor, Vernon Avenue, Hud- 
dersfield; M. Hartley, 151 Trafford Road, Salford, 
Manchester ; Joseph Brain, High Street, Princes 
End, Tipton ; C. M. B. Deur, High Street, South- 
gate, N.; H. O. Wraith, 44 Croft Avenue, Sunder- 
land; M. Y. Goodwin, 3 Montgomerie Street, 
Ardrossan ; Ed. Prescott, 156 Balfour Road, Ilford, 
Essex; Herbert Howitt, 23 Maida Vale Terrace, 
Plymouth; V. Holman, 4 Brown Street, North 
Leigh, Lancs. ; W. H. Pratt, 1 Newstead Street, 
Sherwood, Notts.; Geo. Rumsey, 18 South Uxbridge 
Street, Burton-on-Trent; H. A. King, 4 Cross 
Street, Reading; Mrs. Vinter, 33 Lynton Road, 
Acton, W.; J. T. Smith, Hazeldene, Avenue Road, 
Bexley Heath ; Charles Johnson, 75 Broadfield 
Park Road, Heeley, Sheffield; H. Pendleton, 57 
Harrington Road, Lowfields, Sheffield ; J. Mansell, 
35 Wostenholm Road, Harrow, Sheffield ; Harold 
S. Burn, 7 The Elms West, Sunderland; M. Webster 
Jenkinson, Woodford, Wostenholm Road, Sheffield ; 
Miss Grace M, Jenkinson, Woodford, 35 Wosten- 
holm Road, Shetfield ; Miss Lilian C. Barber, c/o 
J. Turner, 129 Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.; 
Miss Dora Srigley, Market Place, Pickering, 
Yorks; A. Maurice Jenkinson, c/o Messrs. Mawer 
and Collingham, Ltd., 229 High Street, Lincoln; 
Miss Corby, 39 Coral Street Middlesbro, Yorks; 
G. H. Pavey-Smith, The Hollies, Nailsworth, 
Glos.; C. S. McDonald, 30 Castle Place, Belfast ; 
H. De. Woolsson, 1 Tunstall Vale, Sunderland ; 
E. Munro, 28 Lapage Street, Bradford, Yorkshire ; 
Fred, W. Walker, 51 Plane Street, Anlaby Road, 
Hull; H. Lane, 2 St. Mary’s Cresc., Leamington ; 
W. E. Dowson, 1o Mapperley Road, Nottingham ; 
H. Crabtree, 14 Guilford Road, Tunbridge Wells ; 
H. E. Jenkinson, Woodford, 35 Wostenholm Road, 


. Sheffield; Miss Emily C. Krauss, 1o High Road, 


Wood Green, London, N.; P. D. Wagstaff, High- 
bury Lodge, Highbury, N.; H. V. Upton, Leadhall 
House, Harrogate; Thomas K. Johnstone, Glen- 
view, Potterhill, Paislev, N.B.; Frank E. Roofe, 
28 Colberg Place, Stamford Hill, London, N.; 
Thomas Brown, 53 Douglas Terrace, Middles- 
brough, Yorks; Charles Johnson, 11 Fentiman 
Road, Clapham, London, S.W.; Miss Gertrude 
Clark, 34 Carmichael Place, Langside, Glasgow ; 






A. Rendell, 124 Wightman Road, Harringay, 
London, N.; Miss Annie Brett, 114 Hantrey Road, 
Crouch Hill, N.; Geo, Postdown, 37 North Albion 
Street, Glasgow ; Hy. Vicary, 18 Kimberley Road, 
Falmouth, Cornwall; Frank R. Walton, 40 Gunton 
Road, Upper Clapton, N.E.; W. Bates, 6 Butts 
Street, Armley, Leeds; M. Oswald, Carn Brea, 
Pembroke Road, Bournmouth, W.; A. Northcroft, 
4 Somersford Terrace, Efford, Plymouth; R. J. 
Beedham, Pembroke Villa, Winchmore Hill, N.; 
Ernest E. Barks, 10 Cromwell Street, Imperial 
Park, Beeston, Notts; Sidney G. Thomas, Kensing- 
ton House, Colwyn Bay, N. Wales; T. A. Dallman, 
The Market Place, Melbourne, nr. Derby; Miss 
Isabel Stuart, Greenbank, Wordsley, Stourbridge; 
E. J. Easthope, 49 Belvedere Road, Burton-on- 
Trent; David Heughan, Colombo House, Elie, Fife; 
Thos. S. Morley, Burgate, Burton-on-Humber ; John 
Crosby, jnr., 12 Leazes Terrace, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; Wm. C. Browne, 6 Popes Road, Cork; J. 
Shaddock, 10 White Street, Coventry ; Miss Ethel 
Brine, 104 Arcadian Gardens, Bowes Park, N.; 
Douglas Wait, 10 Clydeford Drive, Uddingston, 
N.B.; A. A. Blount, 3 Wellington Park Terrace, 
Belfast ; F. Adams, Elmscroft, Kearsney, nr. Dover; 
Henry Wells, 11 Princess Street, Scarborough ; L. 
Hervey, Woodfield, Malvern; W. B. Jones, 40 
Durrington Road, High Street, Homerton; Harry 
J. Matterface, 16 Chaucer Road, Acton, London, 
W.; C. J. Wightman, 95 Broomwood Road, New 
Wandsworth ; Miss Elsie Stillwell, 10 Pearson Ave, 
Brudenell Road, Leeds; Edward L. McDonald, 
The Olives, University Street, Belfast ; William B, 
Orr, Rosyth, Corstorphine, Midlothian; Harold 
M. Murdock, 4 Woodlands, Langside, Glasgow ; J. 
T. Murdock, c/o the Glasgow Corporation Tram- 
ways, 88 Renfield Street, Glasgow ; D. S. Miller, 
17 Kennington Terrace, London, S.E.; David 
Leckie, Marlboro’ Gardens, Stanwix, Carlisle; J. 
Anderson, Brown Street, Stewarton, Ayrshire ; 
John W. Welsby, 13 Froghall Lane, Warrington ; 
Peter Page, Ivythorn, Heath Road, Barming, 
Maidstone ; Reginald Warner, 118 London Road, 
Ipswich , T. B. Bessell, 41 Fleet Street, Torquay ; 
H. G. Jones, 29 Victoria Grove West, Stoke Newing- 
ton; London, N.; P. Veitch, 29 Belgrave Street, 
Kent Road, Glasgow ; A Millar, 319 Parliamentary 
Road, Glasgow ; Miss Bella McConnachie, Rich- 
mond Villa, Huntly, N.B.; A. Mitchell, 5 Mackie 
Place, Aberdeen; Fred. Bannister, Whiteholm, 
Morecambe; E. Smith, ¥Y.M.C.A., Bedford Street, 
Plymouth; P. Chalmers, 4 Randolph Terrace, 
Stirling; Ernest W. Higginson, 35 South View 
Terrace, St. Judes, Plymouth ; E. K. Soper, Devon- 
shire Avenue, Beeston, Notts; F. W. Brinkworth, 
The Wharf, Chippenham ; F. C. Newton, 12 Far- 
leigh Road, Stoke Newington, N.; W. J. Cummins, 
25 Adelaide Road, Andover, Hants ; Geo, Hurrell, 
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147 Grey Street, North Shields ; William Heaton, 
1 Queen’s Mansions, Brook Green, W.; E. Giddins, 
33 Fincents Road, Dorking; H. W. Tilling, Holy- 
rood, Arches Road, Southampton; Miss Beatrice 
E. Dobbs, The Lindens, Penn Road, Wolverhamp- 
ton; lL. Ethel Hepworth, 4 Priestfield Road, Edin- 
burgh ; J keading, Play Hatch Farm, nr. Read- 
ing; Miss Ethel Plews, 99 Clumber Street, New 

castle-on-Tyne; M. G. Smith, The Manse, Douglas, 
Lanarkshire, Scotland ; Mrs. Whittaker, 12 Grantly 
Gardens, Shawlands, Glasgow; Miss. E. Redfern, 
330 Edgware Road, London, W.; F. V. McDonald, 
The Olives, 44 University Street, Belfast ; Seymour 
C. Smith, Drew Memorial Parsonage, Botanic 
Avenue, Belfast; S. T. O'Grady, R.N. Hospital, 
Great Yarmouth ; Owen Roberts, 8 Church Road, 
Tunbridge Wells; Miss. K. M. Wakeman, 44 
Agamemnon Road, N. Hampstead; C. F. Brime- 
low, 10 Alcester Road, Sheffield; H. Lambert, 29 
Wellogate Place, Hawick, N.B.; J. H. Bulty, 15 
Roskear Villas, Camborne, Cornwall ; S. Mathews, 
26 Jaffray Road Gravelly Hill, Birmingham ; 
George Day, 11 Chesterton Road, N. Kensington, 
W.; W. Shone, No. 5 Bryn Issa Terrace, Bridge 
Street, Wrexham ; Miss Whitehouse, Bryn Mostyn, 
Colwya Bay; C. H. Prince, 303 Seven Sisters 
Road, N.; John H. Mee, Trinity House School, 
Colwyn Bay; James M’Farlane, Maybole Gas- 
Light Company, Ltd., Maybole; M. E. Swan, 
64 Dyne Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


In addition, there are two, G. Chadwick 
and William Brown, who rightly guessed 
that it was part of a mantle for an in- 
candescent light, but sent their answers 
too late: and the last-named made his 
answer, posted on February 20, appear 
later than it was, by dating the post-card 
“25,3, 03." 

There are none this time who “ came 
near.” Those who were right, were quite 
right—and it is a pity that they will only 
get 10d. each out of the £5—while those 
who were wrong were quite wrong. 

From the 203 ladies previously men- 
tioned, the editor has received a great 
deal of valuable information on the subject 
of knitting. He now knows the difference 
between “purl” (some ladies spell it 
~ pearl”) and “ plain,” and he has two 
elegant samples, in pink and white wool 
Tespectively, which thoughtful com- 
petitors supplied to assist his under- 
standing. Many thought that the knit- 
ting was loose, and some that it was 
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stretched. One lady volunteered the 
information that it was very evenly 
knitted. While a great number insisted 
that the wool was white, one believed it 
to be blue ; and those in favour of merino 
an! Shetland respectively were almost 
even. Some thought that it was “done 
by machine,’ and others that it was 
either knitted by hand on four needles, 
or that it was ‘“ double knitting on two 
needles,” which no doubt comes to much 
the same thing in the end. One lady 
thought the knitting to be ‘‘ such as seen 
when done in rounds,” while another, a 
very young competitor, said it was ‘‘ three 
whole stiches and nine parts of stiches, 
belonging to a piece of plain kniting.” 

Besides those who plumped for wool 
knitting, not a few thought it was woven, 
while some believed it to be crochet or 
lacework:; and both cotton and silk were 
suggested as the material. And as to 
the articles of which it formed a part, 
guesses ranged wide from stockings or 
socks, especially babies’, (“ two-ply finger- 
ing, knitted one way and pearled back ”’) 
gloves, bed-socks, veils, vests, under- 
garments, pyjamas, Jegers’ underwear, 
shawls, and comforters, to purses, curtains, 
dusters, and dish-cloths. ‘“‘ A gentleman’s 
silken tie’? was one guess; while the 
business-like brevity of “ gent’s pants ”’ 
characterised another; and a third com- 
petitor opined that it was “a knitted 
gravat for putting round the neck.” 
Ladies’ jerseys were also suggested with 
a choice of spellings between “ stocking- 
ette’’ and “stockinet ” as material: and 
it is so seldom that the editor is favoured 
with poetry that he must quote this one : 

In knitting, netting, knitting, 
In lace and crochet too, 

In a pretty open stitch, 

For garter or for shoe, 

Just looking into woolwork, 
Will give to you the clue. 

But it did not: and the editor hopes 
that the poetess will regard herself as one 
of the 203 whom it has been his painful 
duty to admonish. 

Limits of space forbid more than enu- 
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meration of chain-purse, string-bag, netted 
hammock, trimming on pattern eard, 
fringe for cornice, hair net, wire door mat, 
pin work, lining of winter glove, black 
button with braid—the editor began to 
fear that he was going to come undone, 
without a button at all this month—the 
net of a lacrosse racquet, and the wire 
tray “which bakers use to carry scones 


on. 
The last answer evidently comes from 


Scotland, as does one which suggests that 
the picture represented a submarine cable : 
while two answers from Surrey are “ } oz, 
skeins of soft spun mending,” and “ sheep 
hanging in a butcher’s shop.” 

The logician who proved that the words 
“ pin” and “ hippopotamus ” have a very 
similar sound might explain the likeness 
between an incandescent mantle and 
sheep hanging in a butcher’s shop : but this 
puzzled editor cannot. Here is our next 


What is it? 





What is it? 


If you think you can tell what this picture is, send your solution to ‘‘ The ? Editor, 
SUNDAY MAGazIvE, 15 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. We will as 
usual give {5 to anybody who sends the correct answer—or if more than one person Is 
right we will divide that amount equally among them. Those who prefer to do so may 
take the money in any books they please, selected from Messrs. Isbister’s catalogue. 

Answers must be received by April 20, 1903. The result will be published in 
the June Number. There will be another “ What-is-it ?”’ next month. Please tell all 


your friends this. 








A Pair of Conspirators 
By Maggie Swan 


“ RS. BILLINGS, where are your 
wits this mornin’, ma’am, that 
you have let Miss Marsh go 
out in such dirty weather ? 

I could scarcely believe my eyes when I 

saw her little figure cutting round the 

corner of the street a minute ago. Why, 
it ain’t nine o’clock! Wot’s all the ’urry 
for this mornin’ I'd like to know ?” 
“Well, Cap’n, if any power on earth 
could ’ave kep’ her in the ’ouse this mornin’ 
she would ’ave been kep’, but it’s jes’ this 

—no mortal power could.” Mrs. Billings 

paused to take breath, having run up from 

the kitchen fire, hot and flurried with the 

Captain’s dish of bacon, and dumping it 

down on the table she proceeded to give 

her whole attention to the subject he had 
broached. ‘‘ Post ’anded in a pa’cel this 
mornin’, which I knew by the looks of at 
once was that there story back again from 
one of ’em publishing chaps. That makes 
the eighth time I’ve taken it in since she 
came ere six months ago, and so mighty 
sick I felt at sight o’ it, knowin’ the look 

it would bring to the poor thing’s face, I 

’ad ’alf a mind to drop it into the stove, 

and ’ave done with it there and then. 

However, I finished by sending it up to ’er 

with ’er ’ot water, and when I took up her 

breakfast to ’er myself, she was cryin’ like 

a baby, though she tried to ’ide ’er face 

and keep me from seein’. ‘ Mrs. Billings,’ 

says she, ‘ please don’t trouble bringing 
up fish or h’eggs to breakfast any more—a 
cup of tea and a piece of toast is really all 

I can manage; and by the way,’ she adds, 

trying to speak careless like, ‘I wishes to 

ask if it would hinconvenience you to keep 
my bill till the h’end of next week—I’ll 
pay for the whole fortnight then.’ ‘ No, 
ma’am,’ says I, ‘I h’aint in no ’urry, take 
your own time to pay nie,—then I rushes 
and feelin’ fit to bust, because I couldn’t 
speak out my mind to ’er like a mother, 

an’ tell’’er this writin’ business was a 

terrible mistake—that if nothing else 

‘could be got she would be better in 


domestic service than living on in starva- 
tion ‘ere. She can’t cheat me making 
belief she dines in town—all she ever takes 
is the breakfast she ’as ’ere, and her tea in 
the afternoon. Now she’s agoin’ to dis- 
pense with the only part o’ ’er mornin’ 
meal worth anything, but body and soul 
wont ’old long together on a drop o’ tea 
and a bite o’ bread.” 

“It can’t be allowed, Mrs. Billings—it 
can’t!”’ returned the Captain, eyeing her 
fiercely. “‘ Tell ’er fish and eggs are so 
ridic’lus cheap that you can put ’em in 
without any additional cost—this ’ere 
gentleman will settle at ’eadquarters, and 
she won’t twig nothing, I’ll be bound.” 
Then, as if the notion pleased him mightily 
he gave way to a laugh which seemed to 
come from somewhere about the region of 
his stomach, and left his colossal frame 
shaking for a few seconds after it had 
passed. 

Mrs. Billings’ rubicund face assumed 
an air of relief, and heedless of the fact that 
the Captain’s bacon would soon be hot no 
longer, she proceeded anew : 

“No, she won’t twig nothing, for she’s 
as h’innocent as a babe of the way of this 
wicked world. If I was to tell ’er as h’eggs 
were five shillin’ the dozen she would be- 
lieve it, and pay up without a word. But 
wot I was goin’ to tell you was that when 
I went up to take away ’er tray, ’ere she 
was dressed for goin’ out, and busy tyin’ up 
that blessed pa’cel again. Says she, ‘ Mrs. 
Billings, I’m going out. I want to visit 
a few publishers personally, and see if any 
of them will accept my story.’ ‘ Never 
on such a day, ma’am,’ says I, ‘ why, it’s 
snowin’ ’ard.’”’ 

“““ Qh, that doesn’t matter,’ she says, 
with that air of determination wot I’ve 
got to know means she will do a thing 
though it should cost ’er ‘er life. ‘I 
can take the bus if need be, and shall try 
and get back before dark.’ 

‘“‘* Well, I should ’ope so,’ says I, an’ 
adds under my breath, ‘an’ lor’ forbid 
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you bring that blessed pa’cel into my ’ouse 
again.’ So she’s gone, Sir, and if all them 
publishing fellows are so ’ard-’earted that 
they won’t take ’er story—surely it’s 
wuth more than some o’ the rubbish they 
prints—then I don’ know wot’s to be done, 
I don’t.” 

The Captain drew down his brows 
gloomily, but offered no response, and 
Mrs. Billings, conscious that his mind 
was absorbed with the problem she had 
presented, left him to work it out to the 
best of his ability. He had occupied the 
sitting-room and bed-room on Mrs. Bil- 
lings’ first floor for nearly two years, ever 
since he had retired from seafaring and 
settled down to a quiet life on shore. He 
was a bachelor of fifty, with a comfortable 
little fortune of his own, and he had taken 
Mrs. Billings’ rooms, not meaning to settle 
there, but merely till he got time to look 
about him and see what sort of place would 
suit him best. But the varied charm of 
London life had cast its spell over him ; 
he never tired wandering through its 
streets, or of loitering about the Embank- 
ment, which was within easy reach of his 
rooms, smoking his pipe and exchanging 
experiences with the boatmen on the river. 
Then, after nearly eighteen months of this 
aimless life, he was unexpectedly brought 
into daily contact with another life—not 
aimless but full of stress and endeavour, 
and the influence it exerted over him was 
growing stronger every day. 

Rather unwillingly at first, Mrs. Billings 
had let a small upper room to a new 
boarder. The Captain paid her so well 
that she did not require to keep others, 
and it was purely out of pity that she put 
her room at Miss Marsh’s disposal. 

“Tf I don’ take ’er in, Sir, she'll be 
falling into the ’ands of some unscrup’lus 
woman as will rob ’er of ’er little all, poor 
thing,’ she explained to the Captain ; and 
in this she was right. An honester soul 
than Mrs. Billings never breathed, and 
Fate was kind for once at least to the 
little authoress when she led her to No. 
23 Marlow Place. 

Miss Marsh was the orphan daughter of 
a country parson. Her mother she had 
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never known, and after her father’s death, 
a year previous to her connection with 
Marlow Place, she had passed through 
strange vicissitudes as a mother’s help, 
a companion, and such lady-like occupa- 
tions. Having had in her father’s life- 
time a little success as an authoress, she 
finally decided to choose the profession as 
a means of livelihood—hence her settle- 
ment at Marlow Place. But that success 
does not necessarily attend efforts the 
most strenuous and eager was very soon 
proved to be the case. The market was 
already overstocked with such mediocre 
work as she produced, and the situation 
quickly became tragic. The Captain, 
whose large-heartedness had ever made 
him the friend of the unfortunate, looked 
on in despair. Here'was a case the like of 
which had never before crossed his ex- 
perience. A woman, frail, delicate, and 
sensitive, doing battle for daily bread 
against terrible odds; so full, too, of the 
pride and independence of the true gentle- 
woman that she persisted in hiding her 
wounds from the eyes of the world. His 
thoughts were full of her this morning, and 
he could not eat his bacon with the usual 
relish, as he pictured her trudging through 
the snow from one publishing house to 
another, at each receiving the same death- 
blow to her hopes. But when he had lit 
his pipe, and sat down by the fire to ponder 
the situation anew, a sudden idea struck him 
which he regarded as quite brilliant. Mrs. 
Billings was on the stairs at that moment, 
on her way up to remove the breakfast 
things, and when she entered the room 
she at once detected a change in the 
Captain’s face. 

“T’ve got an idea, Mrs. Billings,” he 
exclaimed triumphantly, ‘and, with a 
little assistance from you, it ought to work 
out all right.” 

“Well, I think you might ’ave ’ad one 
before this,” she returned. ‘“‘ If I’d been 
in your place I’d ’ave settled the difficulty 
at least three months ago—the likes o’ ’er 
ain’t to be picked up every day.” 

The Captain looked mystified ; it was 
quite evident that Mrs. Billings and he 
were not following the same lead; but 
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being as innocent as a babe, as well as Miss 
Marsh, where some things were concerned, 
he did not see in which direction her 
thoughts had landed. 

“T’m going to write to the authoress, 
pretending I’m one o’ them publishing 
chaps as wants short stories,” he began, 
“and I'll pay ’er at the rate of a guinea 
per story till she gets ’er ’ead above water. 
Wot I want you to do is to give me the 
address of some reliable person you know 
as will take in the stories for me. Of 
course, I’ll write under an assumed name. 
A pretty dodge, ain’t it, for an old dog like 
me to try ?”’ 

“Well, I should guess it is,’”’ said Mrs. 
Billings, with a dryness in her voice he 
did not quite comprehend. “It seems 
to me kind o’ like beating about the bush 
when you might ’ave your bird without 
so much waste o’ time. However, since 
you ‘ave the guineas to spare, Miss Marsh 
will be all the better of a few of ’em.” 

Captain Bryce spent the morning la- 
boriously concocting a suitable letter 
to send to the authoress. When it was 
finished it ran something like this : 

“MapAm,—I wish to secure a_ few 
short stories for which I will pay you at 
the rate of a guinea per story. I cannot 
promise that you will ever see them again, 
as they are for publication abroad. If 
willing to accept these terms please send 
one story weekly to John Harrows, 
Little Minster Street, Strand. 

“ N.B. Payment by return of post.” 

The mental labour this production cost 
him was not small, and when he had care- 
fully sealed and stamped it, he buttoned 
on his reefer coat and strolled out to the 
post. 

For the first time in his life, perhaps, 
he paused to inspect a bookstall in the 
Strand. Being about to launch forth 
as a literary agent it behoved him to make 
some acquaintance with the world of 
letters, and after a curspry glance at a 
few magazines and papers he requested 
the man in charge to “ put ’im upa shillin’s 
wuth.”’ 


It was while he examined his shilling’s 
worth in his own private room that another 


idea occurred to him concerning the 
authoress. He did not find much to 
interest him in the magazines, but Miss 
Marsh being in that line would probably like 
to see them. He had heard her come in 
fully an hour ago, and might venture to 
step up and hand in the magazines to her. 
This was the first time he had even thought 
of paying her a visit. Their personal 
acquaintance consisted in nothing more 
than the exchange of a few remarks when 
they happened to meet on the stairs. He 
was entirely indebted to Mrs. Billings for 
his knowledge of her affairs, but since the 
step he had taken that morning he felt a 
peculiar desire to receive some impression 
of her at first hand. 

The gas had been lit since three o'clock 
of the December afternoon, for clouds, 
heavy with coming snow, hung dense and 
dark over the city. It was now five 
o’clock, so, having ascertained from Mrs. 
Billings that Miss Marsh had partaken 
of her frugal afternoon meal, he stepped 
upstairs. 

‘““T made bold to come up, Miss, to ask 
you if you’d care to ’ave a look at ’em 
papers,” he said when the door was opened 
to his knock, and the authoress stood 
regarding him with a mixture of surprise 
and apprehension in her eyes. Seeing 
her face to face thus for the first time he 
discovered that she was a good deal older 
than he had thought. If she was not 
forty, she looked it, but there was a pathetic 
sweetness about her careworn face, and 
in her deep grey eyes was mirrored the 
soul of a woman, true, faithful, and en- 
during. 

‘“‘ Thank you, I should like to see them,” 
she answered. ‘‘ Won’t you come in a 
minute ? My fire has gone a trifle low, I 
fear, but I shall mend it in a moment.” 

The Captain lumbered into the room, 
his portly figure seeming to fill up all the 
space it contained, and dropping into a 
chair by the hearth he looked round him 
with an inquiring air. 

“ Been out all day, ’ave you, Miss? I 
saw you go off in the morning,” he said 
by way of making conversation. 

“Yes, I went out on business—not that 
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I made anything of going out, only I sup- 
pose we must reckon on such rebuffs—they 
are all in the game of life—even the most 
successful tell us so.” She spoke as if 
trying to reassure herself rather than to 
address him; and he watched her with a 
great pity stirring in his breast, as she 
dropped a few tiny pieces of coal into the 
almost invisible fire. 

“It’s a mighty stiff business, ma’am, 
for a woman to try and fight ’er own battle 
—that’s wot you’ve been trying to do, I 
suppose, and things ain’t turning out as 
they should. I can see from your face 
they ain’t,” he said. 

“T did not count on achieving much—it 
was only a little—a very little—enough to 
live quietly and honestly in the world; but 
even of that I have fallen short,” she 
answered, and the calmness of despair 
was in her tones. “ My father was a 
clergyman, Sir, and the teaching of my 
early life was that the righteous are never 
forsaken of God, but the past year of 
storm and stress has weakened my faith. 
The gifts of life are heaped on so many 
who are unworthy of the name of manhood 
or womanhood, while others, true to con- 
science and to God, go unrewarded and 
unrecognised.” 

“You’re about right there, Miss,”’ said 
the Captain earnestly. “I’ve seen ’em 
as was reg’lur bad that ’ad everything 
this world could give. But somehow I’ve 
allus thought it aint much real good they 
’ave out of all they’ve got. There’s that 
Bible story ’bout the man with his great 
possessions. No other story t’was ever 
wrote can touch it, and any time I’ve ’ad 
a question of conscience to settle the 
thought of it set me off instanter to score 
on the right side. This world’s riches 
and rewards are of mighty poor importance 
when it comes to the last. It’s the case 
too, Miss, that good folks sometimes fare 
badly in this world because they’ve laid 
their hand to the sort of work they never 
was fitted for. A mate of mine once at 
sea—the straightest man as ever stepped— 
took in hand with the management of a 
steamship, him as ’ad never been used with 
nothing but,a sailin’ vessel, and the con- 


sequence was that in six months time 
he was suspended for mismanagement—aq 
terrible blow to him, wot he never got the 
better of, and it all came of him taking in 
hand with a thing he knew nought about.” 

“It is just possible I may be trying 
to do work for which I am quite un. 
fitted,” said the authoress thoughtfully; 
and before Captain Bryce had time to 
respond a knock came to the door, and 
the small maid from below stairs handed 
in a letter. 

The Captain started visibly, for it was 
his own letter—he had not reckoned upon 
its arrival during his presence there, and 
he rose to his feet. 

“Please do not hurry away, I am so 
grateful for your company,” said the 
authoress urgingly. ‘“‘I shall merely look 
at my letter if you will excuse me—it won't 
likely pertain to much.” 

The Captain resumed his seat, and kept 
his eyes fixed on the floor while she opened 
her letter, lest they should betray his self- 
consciousness. 

“* Sir—surely it is you who have brought 
such luck to me to-night!” she cried, with 
a ring of hope in her voice, and glancing 
up he saw her careworn face suffused 
with a deep flush of joy. It was almost 
more than he could bear to see that the 
little he had done should mean so much 
to her. 

“Tt is a letter from a gentleman, asking 
me to supply him with a few short stories 
for publication abroad, for each of which 
he will pay me a guinea,” she continued. 
‘““Never did such a request come more 
timely. Heaven has remembered my 
extremity, and the rainbow has _ been 
set up in the clouds. I shall make haste 
this very night to despatch one of my short 
stories, of which I have, alas, too many in 
hand!” 

“Then, ma’am, do not let me hinder 
you to-night,” said the Captain, ‘‘ another 
time, perhaps, you will allow me the 
pleasure of calling. Good night, and a 
long run of luck to you.” 

She thanked him for his good wishes, 
offering her hand, which he took for a 
moment in an iron grip, then went down- 
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stairs, filled with many strange and con- 
flicting emotions, such as he had never 
experienced in the whole course of his life 
before. 

From this period onward Mrs. Billings 
did not find him so willing to discuss the 
authoress with her as he had formerly 
been. That his little scheme was working 
all right she soon learned from the fact that 
Miss Marsh paid up two weeks’ arrears of 
debt on her room, and a few other sundries, 
while the change in Miss Marsh herself 
indicated that her fortunes were beginning 
to improve. The Captain faithfully played 
out his game for six weeks; when quite 
suddenly one night, when he was enjoying 
an hour’s converse with the authoress, a 
new and more personal venture dawned 
on him for the first time. She had led up 
to it herself by comparing the joys of home 
life such as she had known in the past to 
the isolation of the present. 

“That, ma’am, might be different if 
you didn’t mind casting in your lot with 
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an old dog such as I,” he said eagerly. 
“Seems to me you're just the little ship 
I’ve been lookin’ for all my life through, 
and if you could trust me in command, we 
might run the roughest seas happily and 
bravely together.” 

She looked up smiling, her eyes meeting 
his with a glad light in their depths; the 
next moment their hands met too, and the 
compact was sealed. 


« * x * x 


“Surprised to ‘ear it—no!”’ said Mrs. 
Billings, with an air of superiority, when 
the Captain made bold to acquaint her 
with a certain event which was to take 
place a few days later. “It’s just wot 
I’ve been ’inting at all along; but instead 
of going doing the thing straight, you ’ad 
to be fooling away time with that make- 
belief of yours. Two such simples the 
pair of you is—but, thank ’eaven, you 
are well matched ; neither of you will be 
able to get the better of the other.” 


COI 


Victory 


Au, when the clouds return after the rain, 


When the spent winds renew themselves from rest, 


And break in thunder and in hurricane, 


Hard to press onward at the King’s behest! 


Hard, hard to lengthen still the unequal strife, 

While in the gloom the ambushed lightnings wake, 
Nor turn aside from this rough road of Life 

‘Yo Death’s kind inn, ere yet the storm, can break ! 
Yet till the foe be fought, the battle won, 

His rest how shall the faithful warrior seize ? 
To bear the uttermost, and yet bear on, 

Choosing high toil for unillustrious ease, 
Resisting still, hoping unquenchably— 
This is to conquer all; thus, thus comes victory ! 


'S.. GERTRUDE Foro. 
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Our Question Drawer 
Conducted by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


[Mr. Meyer has answered below the first questions submitted to him by our readers. Any who may have 
difficulties of a religious character are earnestly invited to mention their trouble to Mr. Meyer so that he may 
endeavour to help them by giving the advice which his wide knowledge and experience enable him to render) 


I. A constant reader for several years of your 
“Sunday Magazine,” I should feel grateful if 
you will explain the passage where it says ‘“‘ He 
made His death with the rich and His grave 
with the wicked,” as it has always puzzled me, 
for it was with the wicked thieves that He died 
on the cross; but was buried by the rich man 
in his garden tomb. 


IF you refer to the passage you will find 
that you have not quoted with perfect ac- 
curacy. In A.V. it stands thus: “‘ He made 
His grave with the wicked, and with the 
rich in His death.” In R.V., “And they 
made His grave with the wicked, and with 
the rich in His death.” The italics are 
mine. Literally, the Hebrew word might be 
rendered, “ They appointed Him His grave,” 
ie. they intended, by crucifying our Lord 
between two thieves, that He should have 
His grave with the wicked. The words, 
‘‘and with the rich,” &c., might be better 
rendered, “ but He was with a rich man in 
His death.” ‘The parallelism is one of con- 
trast between what His enemies intended 
and what God brought about. 


II. Should the commands in the Sermon on 
the Mount about turning the other cheek, and 
giving one’s cloak to him who has taken the coat 
be regarded as applying to the present time, and 
ought Christians to obey them literally ? 


They have been taken literally with re- 
markable results. A missionary, whom I 
know, on the Congo allowed the natives to 
plunder him of everything he possessed, 
without attempting to resist them. He 
simply told his Heavenly Father that he was 
acting as Christ bade him act, and was 
trusting to Him to vindicate his obedience. 
At nightfall, one native after another crept 
back to the tent with what he had taken 
until the whole was restored. After Richard 
Weaver, who had been a collier and semi- 
professional pugilist, had fully yielded to 
God he bore fiye successiye strokes on his face 


from a fellow workman, and then turned the 
other cheek saying, “Strike again.” And when 
the man turned away he shouted after him, 
“The Lord forgive thee for I do, and the 
Lord save thee.” <A few days afterwards 
Weaver found that man in tears, asking to 
be forgiven. At the same time there is no 
harm in gentle and kindly remonstrance, 
John xviii. 23, 24. Without doubt the 
Christian attitude is one of non-resistance 
to injury ; except, I suppose, where the injury 
is being done to the defenceless and inno- 
cent, whom we can protect, or to society at 
large, when we, as part of an outraged com- 
munity, may put an arrest on the proceed- 
ings of the evil-doer. 


II{. The objection often made by Christian 
people to theatre-going is the evil association 
of the amusement. Provided everything about 
a theatre were pure and good, would theatre- 
going then be right and wise for the Christian? 
If not, why not? 

This question supposes a condition of 
things which never has been, and, I suppose, 
never will be, realised. ‘The theatre has 
always attracted frivolous and immoral people, 
and the pieces acted on the boards of modern 
theatres must evidently appeal chiefly to 
such— The Gay Lord Quex, for instance. But 
apart from the associations, the atmosphere 
of the play-house is hostile to the cultivation 
of the Christian character. It is like gas to 
tender plants. Plato pronounced plays to be 
dangerous because they rouse the passions. 
Aristotle forbade the young to see comedies, 
lest they should become victims of debau- 
chery. ‘Tacitus ascribes the chastity of the 
German women in part to the absence of 
theatrical spectacles. But the reason, which 
operates with myself more than any other, is 
the gross temptations to which play-actors 
are subjected, especially the women. Have 
I the right to support by my presence and 
money an institution which, almost by its 
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essential nature, furnishes so perilous an 
ordeal for women’s virtue? We have no 
right to put an occasion to fall in another’s 
way. I think I may add, that many of us 
absent ourselves from the theatre, not because 
we are morbid or morose, nor because we 


would not like to see some of the great 
historic impersonations, but because we dare 
not set an example which might be widely 
copied, and quoted as a reason for going to 
far greater lengths than we should dream of 
permitting for ourselves. F. B. M. 


RS 
The Easter Eggs of the Giant Roch 


A Walloon Legend for Easter Time 
By J. E. Whitby 


HERE never was a country, accord- 
ing to old story-tellers, so beloved 
of fairy, of giant, of gnome, and of 
all kinds of good and bad magicians 

as the Ardennes in bygone days. As every 
one knows this is a part of Belgium, and it 
lies in the south-east. It had, and still has, 
beautiful and deep woods for all kinds of 
dryads to shelter in, streams and sparkling 
fountains where magic nymphs_ bathed ; 
meadows where the tiny flower fairies swung 
themselves to and fro on the blossoms : 
and caves in the rock where gnomes hid, and 
whence fierce giants sallied forth. Even 
nowadays, though people’s eyes have grown 
so dim they cannot see all the beautiful and 
strange things that their forefathers did, the 
country folk of the Ardennes catch glimpses 
every now and then, they say, of some flit- 
ting fairy, or hear strange music from a 
magic harp. But then they are simple 
peasants whose eyes are not tired like yours 
and mine by learning, and whose ears have 
not been deafened by the noise of the world. 
And, perhaps, after all they are mistaken. 
But they tell many stories in some of the 
quaint little villages of the days When strange 
things happened, wher giants (of which 
Belgium seems to have had more than its 
share) were quite at home in the Ardennes, 
and one of the most interesting of these 
Walloon legends is that which concerns the 
giant Roch. You would not understand it 
in the Walloon dialect so I must give it in 
English. 

Two hundred years ago, or perhaps more, 
there lived on the banks of the River Ourthe, 


in the Ardennes, a giant whose name was 
Roch, and who was extraordinarily strong. 
One by one he defeated all the other giants 
of the country, of which he was very proud. 
He was also very proud because he owed no 
man anything, which at a time when giants 
were accustomed to help themselves to their 
neighbours’ goods whenever they felt inclined, 
was extremely good of him. One day he 
vowed to submit himself only to the person 
he should find stronger than himself, and, 
feeling in a fighting mood, he went off to the 
Lord of the Castle of Bouillon, one of the 
most beautitul places in the country, and 
where Godfrey de Bouillon was born. It is 
still to be seen, though the giant no longer 
calls to visit its master. 

He gave a terrific knock at the door, for 
his hand was heavy; and the Lady of the 
Castle, who had not long been married, and 
was not used to giants dropping in uninvited, 
ran upstairs and hid herself under the crown 
of her own hat. Hats were worn at that 
time very large and tall. The Lord of the 
Castle, after much grumbling (for the terrible 
knocking kept on), went down to open the 
door himself, as all the servants had been 
turned away at a moment’s notice because 
they wanted every day to be a holiday. ‘The 
giant stood up straight, and saluted proudly 
like the warrior that he was. “ Sir,” he said, 
‘‘T have come to offer you my services. I 
am Roch, who owes no man, who fears no 
man. Let me fight your foes for and with 
you.” 

The Lord of Bouillon, who was not only 
in trouble with his servants but with his 
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vassals, accepted joyfully, and soon Roch 
had brought every vassal to his senses and 
every servant to his work. He had a very 
persuasive way with him had that giant. 

But one day his master, who did not 
pelieve in either God or the devil, said to 
him, “ If I could only persuade the devil to 
add the Abbey land of Stavelot to my 
domains, I would willingly give him my 
soul,” 

‘‘What’s that ?” said the giant, inquir- 
ingly. “Who is this devil who is so strong 
he can resist you and me?” 

It was soon explained to him that the devil 
was stronger than man. The giant reflected. 
“ Adieu!” he cried to the Lord of the 
Castle. ‘I will henceforth serve the devil, 
for I have sworn to serve only the person 
who is the strongest.” 

So he went away to seek the devil and 
asked every one he met where he could find 
him. Many people declared they did not 
know him, which was not exactly true, for we 
all know him in some form or other; and 
some declared he was everywhere ; but poor 
Roch could not find him for a long time and 
grew quite tired. At last when night was 
just falling and Nature was beginning to hush 
the earth off to sleep, the devil suddenly 
appeared to him. 

“* Ah! you are Mr. Devil,” said the giant, 
politely rising to meet him. “I am Roch. 
I owe no man; I fear no man. If you are 
stronger than human beings take me into 
your service.” 

The devil who does not need to be 
asked such a question twice made him his 
servant at once. He paid him very high 
wages it is true, but kept him hard at 
work committing all sorts of terrible crimes. 

One day when they were going along a 
country road, the devil suddenly stopped and 
tried to avoid a piece of wood that lay in 
their path. Roch looked at him and 
noticed that he was pale and trembling. 

“What is the matter?” he asked; “it 
looks as if that piece of wood had frightened 
you.” 

“Yes,” murmured the devil between his 
teeth, “‘ that piece of wood once formed part 
of an old cross, and it was on the cross that 
my greatest enemy expired.” 


“If he is dead what have you to fear?” 
asked his companion. 

“To fear! Everything,” was the answer, 
“For he conquered death and came to life 
again on Easter Day.” 

“ Then he is stronger than you. Fare. 
well, I leave you, for our compact is ended,” 
The devil was not minded to lose so gooda 
servant; but as Roch declared he had now 
in his own mind enlisted with his new 
master, he could not prevail against him 
do what he would. And Roch had picked 
up the broken piece of the old cross. 

So Roch went on his travels again, and 
wandered hither and thither through the 
meadows. He stepped softly so as not to 
hurt the flowers for he was not a bad 
giant at heart, and over the streams, where 
he did not even throw stones to frighten 
the fish. One evening he came to a grotto 
where in the dusky light he saw an old 
hermit. He had bare feet, a rough brown 
garb, and both his hair and beard were 
long and white. He was kneeling before 
a cross and was praying earnestly but 
silently. When he rose, the giant who 
thought he must now have found him whom 
he sought, expressed his desire to serve the 
Master of the Cross. 

“Ah!” said the hermit, “ he who would 
serve the Lord Jesus must fast and pray.” 

‘TI cannot fast more than I do,” said the 
giant, “though I must own that it has been 
done most unwillingly. For the past three 
days I have not had a chance of food. And 
I do not know how to pray.” 

“‘ My brother,” said the good man, after a 
moment’s reflection, ‘‘ there is another way 
of serving God, and that is by doing good 
to those around you for love of Him. | 
will set you a task. Take up your station 
on the banks of the river below. Very often 
there are. poor travellers who cannot afford 
to pay the ferry. These you must carry on 
your shoulders through the water to the 


other side. In doing thus a kind action you 


will be serving God.” 

Roch who had been brought up by his 
parents to obedience, did as he was told, 
and as soon as it was known that any one 
could be carried for nothing there were lots 
of travellers over the stream in that place 





re lots 
place. 
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Roch would never accept anything for his 
services, but always said: “I work because 
Icannot pray; pray for me.” 

Years passed and the giant grew old, and 
every day his labour seemed more difficult. 
He had not become a penny the richer 
either, and he began to wonder how he 
should provide for his old age. 

One Easter morning, when the bells were 
ringing from every church and steeple, and 
all the villagers were exchanging Easter 
greetings and presents of Easter eggs, Roch 
sat beside the water feeling very melancholy. 
He realised that he was old and poor and 
alone. ‘These three together are hard to 
bear. He had no relations and no friends, 
so no one had brought him any eggs, nor 
wished him a happy Easter. And as he 
heard the tinkle of the bells, and caught the 
echoes of the children’s voices, all delighted 
with their treasures, dyed red, and blue, and 
yellow, the tears began to force their way 
to his poor old eyes. 

Allat once he noticed a passenger waiting 


for him. It was a weak little child, all in 
rags, with a weary look on his face, and who 
was carrying a reed basket. Roch smiled 
through his tears to cheer the tired little one, 
and held his sore feet with a tender hand as 
he lifted him to his shoulder. ‘The giant 
entered the water, but he had scarcely come 
to the deepest part when he felt his forces 
giving way, while the child seemed to be 
more than he could carry. 

“ Little one,” said Roch, “ pray God I get 
you over safely ; but I am old, and you really 
seem to weigh as much as the world.” 

“You are right,” said the child, “for it 
was I who made the world, and I bear its sins.” 

Roch lifted his head, but as he did so the 
child vanished. But he left on the giant’s 
shoulder his basket. It was filled with 
Easter eggs made of gold. And Roch was 
never poor any more, but he went on carrying 
poor people over the water because he loved 
his Master. 

And this story they tell at Easter time to 
people who visit the Ardennes. 


“RS 
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By the Rev. Charles Spurgeon 


A DIAMOND dropped from its gold setting 
and fell beside a large lump of ice, upon 
which the sun was shining brightly. Both 
the jewel and the block of ice were as clear 
as the purest crystal, and many fair colours 
flashed from each as the sunbeams played 
upon them. For a while the little diamond 
was envious of its huge companion, but its 
coolness was almost unbearable, notwith- 
standing the warm sunlight, which made it 
radiate with beauty. Presently the precious 
stone found itself in a pool of cold water, 
and on looking round, discovered the piece 
of ice had disappeared. Being thus left 
alone, the jewel, after calm reflection, decided 
that it was better to be little and lasting, 
rather than large and liable to liquidation. 

* 


%* 

“Dipn’r I just make her go!” said the 
whip, referring to the black] mare now 
standing in the stable, alongside'the harness- 
room. 


“What nonsense, to be sure, as if you 
could do anything without us,” at once cried 
the reins. 

“Go along with the pair of you,” ex- 
claimed the bit; “if I hadn’t been there 
nothing could have been done with the mare 
at all.” 

“You need not talk,” broke in the spurs ; 
“we made the beast gallop. Didn’t we just 
dig into her sides, that’s all! She didn’t 
care a bit for you.” 

During all this talk the saddle, with its 
companions, the stirrups, held their peace, 
and managed to bridle their tongues. 

“‘What’s all this noise about?” cries the 
groom. ‘Get back to your places, and never 
let me hear you talking against one another 
again. Don’t you know none of you could do 
anything without me? You ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves.” 

Every one has‘ his place to fill, so never 
despise the deeds/of others, 
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I. Books of the Month 


The object of this department is to present our readers with a monthly summary of 
the newly published literature on religious subjects or which may be helpful to 
those who are striving to lead a spiritual life. Especial attention will be given 
to those books and articles which are likely to be of assistance to clergymen or 
ministers of the Gospel in their work; and the Editor will be glad of any sugges- 
tion which will enable him to make this department more valuable to our readers. 


The Literature of the Century 


THE writers of the volumes in Messrs. 
Chambers’ Nineteenth Century Series 
have no easy task to perform, for they 
have each to produce a readable book, 
and at the same time to compress into 
some five or six hundred pages the sub- 
stance of a mass of facts sufficient to fill 
several large works. A case in point is 
provided by “ Literature of the Century,” 
the latest addition to the series. No period 
since the Elizabethan has been so rich 
in literature as the nineteenth century, 
and the task of giving anything like an 
adequate survey in the space at his dis- 
posal might well have appalled the author. 
But Professor A. B. De Mille has proved 
equal to his task, and the volume just 
issued is as admirable a treatise on the 
subject as could be penned. Not only 
is English literature dealt with, but a 
brief account is given of the principal 
Continental authors, and the book through- 
out is deeply interesting. (‘‘ Literature of 
the Century,” by A. B. De Mille, M.A.— 
W. and R. Chambers, 5s. net.) 


Music in the Western Church 

THE important part which music has 
played in the history and development 
of the Western Church is by no means 
so generally recognised as it should be. 


The subject is a deeply interesting one, 
not only to the musician but to the general 
student ; and Professor Edward Dickinson 
has done a valuable service to the Church 
at large by writing his ‘‘ Music in the 
History of the Western Church ”’ (Smith, 
Elder and Co.). In this work the subject 
is adequately dealt with, and yet the vol- 
ume is not of such a size as to make it too 
detailed a treatise for the general reader. 
Commencing with a chapter on Primitive 
and Ancient Religious Music, in which he 
points out that our knowledge of music 
among the most ancient nations is chiefly 
confined to its function in religious cere- 
mony, Professor Dickinson traces the 
development of the musical art in the 
Christian Church from the time of the 
Apostles to our own day. He attributes 
the extraordinary spell which the Church 
of Rome has always exercised upon the 
minds of men to the solemn magni- 
ficence of her forms of worship, the .chief 
agent in which is the music; and not a 
little of the efficacy of the music, the 
learned author thinks, is derived from 
accessories and poetic association. The 
three epochs in the process of musical 
evolution in the Roman Catholic Church, 
those of the unison chant, of the un- 
accompanied chorus music, and of mixed 
solo and chorus with instrumental ac- 
companiment, are all fully dealt with, and 
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a special chapter is given to Medieval 
Chorus Music. 

Coming to more recent times, Profes- 
sor Dickinson’s accounts of the develop- 
ment of the modern musical Mass and the 
rise of the Lutheran Hymnody are care- 
fully and ably written. Particularly dis- 
passionate and critical is his treatment of 
the vexed question of the originality or 
otherwise of Luther’s work in music and 
poetry ; and the conclusion arrived at is that 
it was a new spirit rather than new forms 
that Luther gave to the Church. With 
regard to the musical system of the Church 
of England, while its productions possess 
no such independent interest as works 
of art as those which so richly adorn the 
Catholic and German Evangelical systems, 
yet Professor Dickinson acknowledges 
that the music of the Anglican Church 
has won an honourable historic position, 
and he thinks English Church music has 
never been in a more satisfactory con- 
dition than it is to-day. 

It is certainly worth the while of all 
interested in Church history and Church 
music to get this really valuable book. 


Old St. Paul’s 


CANON BENHAM is too distinguished 
a writer on archeological subjects to need 
any praise here for his new work, “ Old 
St. Paul’s”’ (Seeley and Co., 7s. net). 
From the point of view of learning and 
research no one could have dealt with the 
subject better; and Dr. Benham has that 
happy gift, unfortunately somewhat rare, 
of combining a really interesting and 
graphic style with deep and critical know- 
ledge. The history of Old St. Paul’s is 
traced from the time of William the 
Conqueror, who really began the Cathe- 
dral by making large gifts of stone, to the 
dreadful fire of 1666, in which the magni- 
ficent Gothic edifice perished. The book, 
which is the latest of Messrs. Seeley’s 
famous Portfolio Monographs, is beau- 
tifully produced, and is well illus- 
trated from manuscripts in the British 
Museum, in the Library of St. Paul’s, and 
the collection of the Society of Anti- 
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quaries. Four of the illustrations are 
printed in colours and gold. The type 
and paper are of the best, and the binding 
is artistic. Altogether the volume is 
a handsome pfoduction and is unusually 
cheap. 


Spurgeon’s Sermons 


THE forty-eighth annual volume of 
C. H. Spurgeon’s sermons has just been 
issued by Messrs. Passmore and Ala- 
baster, and contains numbers 2760 to 
2811. Each sermon is followed by an 
exposition of a passage of Scripture, and 
the book forms a really valuable devo- 
tional work for reading in the family or 
at meetings. The wonderful freshness 
and originality of the great preacher is 
as marked in these sermons as in any that 
have been published and none who have 
been charmed by his gift will fail to appre- 
ciate these addresses, while to those who 
are not familiar with Mr. Spurgeon’s 
sermons, the issue of the present volume 
affords a splendid opportunity to com- 
mence reading. 


A Life of Edward White 


In ‘“ Edward White: His Life and 
Work ”’ (Elliot Stock, 6s. net), Mr. Fre- 
derick Ash Freer has given us not only 
an interesting record of the life of the 
distinguished theologian, but a clear 
and critical account of his work and 
writings and of the religious contro- 
versies which centred around his teaching 
regarding Immortality. When Mr. White’s 
views on Conditional Immortality were 
first promulgated they were treated as 
the vagaries of youth, exploited with a 
view of gaining notoriety, and for a long 
time scarce a voice beyond his own was 
raised in support of the new views. But 
before his death many prominent men 
had come to accept more or less the 
teachings of Edward White, among the 
number being Mr. Gladstone, Sir * James 
Stephen, Professor of History at Cam- 
bridge (one of the earliest converts), the 
Rev. Newman Hall, Mr. Samuel Smith, 
M.P., and Dr. Dale. 
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Even by those who do not share Edward 
White’s views on Immortality (on all 
other questions of Biblical doctrine he 
was orthodox) this biography will be read 
with interest. While being solid, it has 
not a dull page from beginning to end, 
and the series of ample appendices at the 
end is not the least valuable part of the 
work. Particularly is the Rev. Wm. 
D. McLaren’s Analysis and _ Critical 
Estimate of Mr. White’s “ Life in Christ ” 
worth reading. As a frontispiece the 
biography has a portrait of Edward 
White. 


Nineteenth-Century Hymn-writers 


THERE seems to be a revival of interest 
in hymns and hymn-writers, judging by the 
publication lately of several new books 
dealing with the subject. Mr. G. A. 
Leask’s ‘‘ Hymn Writers of the Nineteenth 
Century” is a good volume for devo- 
tional reading, one of the purposes the 
author had in view in preparing it. It 
is a pity, however, that the biographical 
notices are not a little fuller. They are 
so interesting that one would like to 
know more of the subjects with which 
they deal. The volume is, of course, 
not intended as an exhaustive treatise 
on nineteenth-century hymnody, but it 
gives a choice selection of the sacred songs 
of the period. (Elliot Stock.) 


A Lay Commentary 


“THE Amen of the Unlearned,” by 
M. C. E. (Elliot Stock, 5s. net), described 
as “a lay commentary,” consists of a 
series of essays on Bible truths intended 
for the “plain man” and not for the 
theologian. The papers were originally 
published in the Sfectator, where they 
attracted some attention, and as a useful 
book of homilies their republication in 
volume form will be welcomed. 


Realities of Life 


In his writings and sermons the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis uttered some beautiful 
thoughts upon the spiritual life, and 
Miss Jessie M. Oliver has collected a 


number of thesé, which are published in 
a dainty book by Mr. Elliot Stock (price 
3s. 6d.). The volume is entitled, “ The 
Realities of Life,’’ and there is scarcely a 
phase of the higher life which is not touched 
upon. The book is really helpful and 
would make an acceptable gift. 


Bible Sentences in Eight Languages 

THE Operative Jewish Converts’ In. 
stitution, Hackney Downs, has just pub- 
lished at 4s. 6d. a tastefully printed 
volume of “ Holy Sentences for every 
Day of the Year in Eight Languages.” 
The languages are Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, German, French, and 
English, and the compilation, which is 
by Miss Russell, must have cost much 
time, labour, and expense. 


“Recognition after Death” 

Tuis is the title of a daintily bound 
little booklet by the Rev. Septimus 
Hebert, M.A., which is intended to afford 
consolation to the bereaved. It is an 
attempt to point out what the Bible 
says upon the subject, and is really 
a chapter from a larger work on life after 
death which the author is now writing. 
(Finch and Co., is.) 


A Guide to Bible Study 

THOSE desiring to study the Bible 
systematically, will find in ‘‘ Methods of 
Bible Study,” by the Rev. W. H. Griffith 
Thomas, B.D. (Marshall Bros., 1s. 6d.), 
a little work that will help them wonder- 
fully. It lays down a plan of study and 
is full of useful hints for getting a grasp 
of the Scriptures as a whole. Young 
men will find it particularly valuable. 


Human Nature and Sin 

Dr. Maurice Hime’s Essay “On 
Human Nature as an Excuse for Sin,” 
is a book that should do much good. 
The expression, ‘‘ To err is human,” is 
oftentimes made an excuse for sinning, 
and, Dr. Himes points out that man 
must{blame himself, not his nature, for 
his misconduct. (J. and A. Churchill, 1s.) 
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Sunday Magazine Mixed Puzzle Pages 


X. Scripture Charades 


1 My first is an animal, 
My second is an exclamation, 
My whole was a city of Canaan. 
























2 My first is an interjection, 
My second is a girl’s name, 
My third is a pronoun, 
| My whole was a prophet. 

| 3 My first and second are indefinite, 
| My third is not far off you, 

| My fourth is a conjunction, 

| My whole was a high priest. 

| 





4 My first is a vowel, 
My second is found in a stable, 
My third expresses surprise, 
My fourth is a common verb, 
My whole was the father of a captain. 
5 My first is a preposition, 
My second is a boy’s name, 
My third is myself, 
My fourth is a sigh, | 
My whole was a queen. | 


For the correct solution of each of the above FIVE | 
MARKS will be awarded. 


XI. Buried Text 


Complete the passages given below, and from each 
select one word so that the text will read downwards. 


I Matt. xix. 24 es a> a) are. se 
2 John xix. 11 cS ea | 
3 Heb. vii. 14 wee 3 ass oe ‘ee 
4 Matt. xxiv. 22 Be 6 a's 2 See | 
5 Job xxvi. rt mei ie so 2 | 
6 Josh. iii. 17 BB we nc itn s | 
| 7 Gen. xxvi. 35 Thy ... . . . Dlessing. | 
| 8 Isa. v. 21 Wee cs eke CE 
| 9 Psa. xciv. 5 They ... . ._ heritage. 
| 10 2 Chron. xix. 2 Shouldest . . . . before the 


Lord. 


For the correct solution of the above TEN MARKS will 
be awarded. 
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XIII... Scripture Diamond Puzzle 


The above figure is given merely as an example of the 
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A prophet. 


7 An apostle. 


1 A consonant. 
A wilderness. 


A doubting disciple. 
A timorous disciple. 


The place of a burning. 


A patriarch’s nephew. 


g A consonant. 


For the correct solution of the above FIVE’ MARKS 


will be awarded. 


Rules governing these Competitions 


EIGHT pounds in cash will be given at the 
end of each three months to the persons 
solving the most puzzles on the ‘ Mixed 
Puzzle Pages,’ the money being divided 
into £5 for first prize ; {2 for second prize ; 
and {1 for third prize. 

The answers to the puzzles for March 
and the award of prizes will be published 
in our May number. 

The award of the prizes for the months 
of April, May and June will be announced 
in the August number of the Magazine. 

Answers when sent in must be signed 
with a pseudonym only. 

A competitor the first time he (or she) 
sends in an answer must by the same post 
send in a separate envelope his (or her) real 
name as well as the pseudonym. Having 
once done so it will not be necessary to 
do it again as long as the same pseudonym 
is maintained. 


Each month the winners or correct 
solvers of the preceding month’s puzzles 
will be announced by pseudonym only. 
When the award of prizes is made at the 
end of three months the real names of the 
winners will be announced, as well as their 
pseudonyms. 

In case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the 


money will be divided equally among 
them. 
All answers must be received at the 


office of the Magazine by noon on the 12th 
of each month. 

Answers must be addressed to “ The 
Puzzle Editor,” SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 15 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 

Competitors must accept the decision 
of the Puzzle Editor on all matters as 
final. 


N.B.—It ts not necessary to enclose pages containing puzzles with the solutions. 
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The Irish Land Bill 

THE past month has been an important 
one so far as the House of Commons ts con- 
cerned, no fewer than five measures of ex- 
ceptional moment having been introduced. 
The first place must, of course, be given to 
Mr. Wyndham’s Irish Land Bill, which has 
been received, on the whole, with very great 
favour, It will be, if passed, the most im- 
portant piece of legislation that Ireland has 
benefited by for a long time, and Mr. 
Wyndham has considerably enhanced his 
reputation by the Bill. There are in Ireland 
490,300 holdings of an average value of ten 
pounds, or four millions’ worth of second- 
term rent in one year—that is, rent that has 
been twice reduced fora term of fifteen years 
by the Fair Rent Courts. By the new measure 
advances are to be made to tenants to enable 
them to purchase these holdings, the amount 
required for the advances—estimated at a 
hundred millions sterling—being provided by 
the creation of new guaranteed two-and-three- 
quarter per cent. stock not redeemable for 
thirty years. -Cash aid to meet the cost of 
the measure is to be given by the British 
Government up to twelve millions, in annual 
grants not exceeding £390,000, a quarter of 
a million of which sum each year will be pro- 
vided by Irish Government economies. The 
financial part of the measure has given un- 
bounded satisfaction, and many believe that, 
with certain modifications and alterations, it 
will be passed into law and bring peace and 
prosperity to Ireland. Certainly no recent 
legislation has been so well received in Ire- 
land, which seems to be on the eve of better 


days. A week after the introduction of the 
XXXII—25 




















Land Bill, Mr. Wyndham announced in the 
House of Commons that two captains of 
industry—Lord Iveagh and Mr. Pirrie (of 
Messrs. Harland and Wolff’s shipbuilding 
firm)—were about to undertake a great 
scheme of transport development in Ireland, 
bringing into use all the most modern in- 
ventions and discoveries of science, with a 
view of aiding the revival of agriculture and 
the creation of industrial prosperity. 


The London Education Bill 

VeRY different from the reception of the 
Irish Land Bill has been that of the new 
Education Bill for London, which is meeting 
with great opposition. ‘This measure has for 
its key-note the municipalisation of educa- 
tion. The School Board is to be abolished, 
and the London County Council will be- 
come the nominal education authority, with 
power to rate all boroughs except Wool- 
wich. But the London County Council will 
have much less power than the provincial 
councils, for the Board schools are to be 
administered by the borough councils, which 
will appoint and dismiss teachers, with no 
veto from the Central Committee, although 
the Committee will fix the numbers and 
salaries of the teachers. The borough coun- 
cils will also have the custody of the school 
buildings and the right to select sites for 
new schools, In the case of any difference 
or dispute between the ldcal education autho- 
rity and the borough councils, the Board of 
Education will decide, and with its consent 
the education authority may step in and take 
over the management of the schools. 

It is the composition of the Committee 
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which will exercise the controlling power that 
has roused indignation not- oniy among 
Liberals but among many Conservatives. 
This is to consist of 97 members, as follows: 
London County Council, 36; Borough Coun- 
cils (one each), 28; City of London, 2; City 
of Westminster, 1 ; experts and women, in- 
cluding representatives of Voluntary schools, 
of the great educational bodies, the Uni- 
versity of London, public and _ technical 
schools and the contributing City charities 
and guilds, all to be appointed by the London 
County Council, 25 ; and the School Board 
members (for five years), 5. ‘The new Act 


is to come into operation on May 1, 1904, 
The Voluntary schools will be in relation to 
the local authority much in the position of 
similar schools dealt with in the Act of last 
year. A very general opinion among both 
Liberals and Conservatives in London seems 
to be that such a plan will never work and 
that the County Council must have a majority 
on the Committee. It is pointed out that 
for this Bill to call the County Council the 
“local education authority ” is a mere farce. 


The Port of London 


ANOTHER important measure affecting 
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the Board ot Trade, 
which in its nvain out- 
line embodies the 
recommendations ot 
the Royal Commission 
which inquired into 
the condition of the 
Port of London. A 
new authority consist- 
ing of forty members is 
to be constituted, 
twenty-six being 
elected by payers of 
dues on ships and 
goods, wharfingers 
and owners of river 
craft, eight nominated 
by the London County 
Council, two by the 
City Corporation, and 
one each. by the 
Admiralty, the Board 
of Trade, Trinity 
House, and the Rail- 
way Association. . This 
authority will take over 
the powers and duties 
of the Lower Thames 
Conservancy and the 
work of the Water- 
pee men’s Company; it 
r= 1} will purchase _ the 




















Map showing the route of the long journey which Mr. Chamberlain recently 


completed 
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and the Millwall Dock Companies, with the 
option of retaining or disposing of the ware- 
houses belonging to those companies ; and 
its chief duties will include an extensive 
deepening of the river channel, the 
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Edward sailed for Gibraltar, where at a state 
banquet he announced that he had promoted 
Sir George White to the rank of Field-Mar- 
shal. From Gibraltar His Majesty went to 





improvement of the present dock 
accommodation, and the provision of 
new decks. Trinity House is to con- 
tinue to regulate pilots and lights. 


Resignation of a Minister 

On April 7 Mr. Hayes Fisher an- 
nounced in the House of Commons, 
amid a scene of much emotion, that 
hehad resigned his office of Financial 
Secretary to the ‘l'reasury as a result 
of the publicity given to the affairs 
of the Telescriptor Syndicate, of 
which he was a Director. One of 
the conditions on which Mr. Fisher 














had contributed to the Syndicate 
was that it should be a private con- 
cern, and that no shares should be 
issued to the public ; but without 
his knowledge some of the shares did get 
into the hands of outsiders, and when the 
affairs of the Syndicate came before Mr. 
Justice Buckley, although his Lordship ex- 
onerated Mr. Fisher from any charge against 
his personal integrity, many newspapers con- 
demned the Financial Secretary for his 
connection with the Syndicate. “1 resign 
my position,” said Mr. Fisher, “not be- 
cause I feel unfit. for it, but because I 
actept the judgment pronounced, which 
renders me open to attack inside and outside 
this House, and feel that I might thereby 
become a source of weakness rather than of 
strength to the Government.”’ Mr. Fisher 
received expressions of sympathy and praise 
from all parts of the House, the Irish Benches 
included. The new Financial Secretary is 
the Hon. Arthur Elliot, M.P. for Durham. 


The King’s Tour 


Tue King has during the past month been 
touring in the royal yacht Vfctoria and Albert, 
Visiting various cities and ports of Southern 
Europe. At Lisbon he was the guest of the 
King of Portugal, and many festivities were 
arranged in honour of His Majesty. After 
spending nearly a week in Portugal, King 





The Chateau of Pena near Cintra, the King of Portugal's 
Summer Palace, where King Edward was recently 


his Majesty's guest 


Malta, and other places selected for visits in- 
clude Cannes, Nice, Genoa, and Rome, 
the tour concluding with a visit to Paris 
at the end of April. Early in May the 
King and Queen will visit Scotland, and 
Ireland in July or August. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Return 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN received a great ovation 
oa his return from his South African trip, 
both at Southampton and in London, being 
received at Waterloo by the Prime Minister, 
the Duke of Devonshire, the Commander-in- 
Chief, and others, and having an audience 
of the King and Queen on the following day. 
In the succeeding week the right hon. gentle- 
man visited the city of London to receive an 
address of congratulation and welcome from 
the Corporation, in the presence of about 
two thousand distinguished people. In reply 
he expressed his enthusiastic belief in the 
happy future of the Colonies, and repeated 
his assurances of a year ago that there would 
be an enduring peace, justifying the hope of 
a strong, united, and prosperous South Africa. 
He declared that he was more than ever 
convinced that the war could not have been 
prevented except by the abandonment of the 
British position in South Africa. 
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M. Boris Sarafoff, the leader of the Macedonians 
who claim an autonomous government 


The Balkan Crisis 

Tuat the situation in the Balkans is 
very serious is undoubtedly true, but 
exactly what has happened and is hap- 
pening cannot be learnt with any 
certainty. The trouble istwofold. First 
of all the Albanians, both Moslems and 
Christians, are prepared to resist reform 
to the death, while the Macedonians are 
equally determined that there shall be 
reforms. The town of Mitrovitza was 
attacked by a band of Albanians, whose 
strength is variously stated at from 
fifteen hundred to twenty thousand. This 
force was repulsed by the Turks who 
profess to have killed two hundred. On 
the following day an Albanian belonging 
to the Turkish garrison of Mitrovitza fired 
at the Russian Consul, M. Stcherbina, in- 
flicting a wound that proved fatal. This 
has increased the importance of the 
revolt, and as a result of pressure from 
the Russian, Austrian, and British Am- 
bassadors, the Sultan has ordered thirty- 
two battalions of troops to occupy 
Albania. A mission of pacification 
sent by the Sultan has been defied 
and threatened by the Albanians. In 


the House of Commons Lord Cranborne 
intimated that the British Government 
was considering the advisability of 
sending British officers to accompany the 
Turkish troops which go to suppress dis- 
orders in order to guarantee that no excesses 
occur. 

Two railway bridges have been blown up, 
it is supposed by Macedonian sympathisers, 
while a band of twenty-eight Bulgarians led 
by two officers in the Bulgarian Army have 
been exterminated by Turkish troops at 
Karnitcho. Serious disturbances have 
broken out among the Catholic Albanians at 
Durazzo and houses have been burned and a 
number of men killed. Should Bulgaria 
and Servia decide to take part in the move- 
ment Officially, it is feared there would be a 
general conflagration in the Balkans anda 
massacre of Christians throughout Turkey. 
The consequences in that case it is im- 
possible to anticipate. 


A typical Macedonian revolutionist 
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The Somali Campaign 

Tue British force in Somaliland has 
advanced against the Mullah, who has re- 
treated to the north-west. His rapid move- 
ments led to a failure of our converging 
schemes; and although there have been 
several small engagements, resulting in loss 
of men, camels, and sheep to the Mullah, 


259 
I/9 
a minority of 534. The jubilation among 
opponents of the Government was great, and 
there were great hopes that the Liberals 
would win at Chertsey, but although the 
1900 Conservative majority of 2287 was re- 
duced by a half, the representation of the 
seat remains unchanged. Sir Wilfrid 


Lawson won Camborne by a majority of 


| 


This quaint target, consisting of a sheet of canvas upon which three rude figures have 
been daubed, was improvised by our Somali levies to improve their aim 


yet the British expedition has been more 
than once at a standstill owing to the diffi- 
culty of learning the whereabouts of the 
Mullah’s army, which is supposed to be 
about twelve thousand strong. 


The Bye-Elections 


Tue defeat, or rather rout, of the Govern- 
ment candidate at Woolwich, when Mr. 


Will Crooks turned the Conservative majority 
of 2805 into a Labour majority of 3229, 
was followed at Rye by an atmost similar 


tesult. ‘The Conservative majority there in 
1900 was 2489, but this Dr. Hutchinson, 


the successful Liberal candidate, turned into 


689, an increase of nearly 600 over the 
Liberal majority of 1900. 


Mr. R. W. Perks’ letter 

THE non-success of the Liberals at Chertsey 
has been largely attributed to the action ot 
Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., the well-known 
Wesleyan and a member of the Liberal 
League, who published a letter in which he 
advised his ‘‘ Nonconformist friends in the 
Chertsey division and elsewhere where can- 
didates are being chosen, to have a very clear 
and distinct understanding what is to happen 
in the future should the candidate be 
turned by the aid of the 


re- 
Nonconformist 
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Mr. Perks went on to show that the 
views on education of the Nonconformist 
members and the Irish party were “ irrevocably 
opposed,” and the Liberal party would have 
to make its choice between the Noncon- 
formist alliance and the Irish alliance. “A 
few compliments to Nonconformity,” he con- 
tinued, “ will not do. Generous platitudes 
are useless. What we are entitled to is a 
direct pledge that British Nonconformity 
shall take precedence of the Irish Catholic 
party,” and the letter concluded with the 
significant remark: ‘Our leaders must take 
care that they do not alienate the Noncon- 
formists by an attempt to secure the Irish 
vote by promises of Home Rule.” While 
Mr. Perks’ opinions respecting Home Rule 
are largely shared by Nonconformists 
and Liberals, the general opinion seems to 
be that his letter appearing just before the 
Chertsey polling was ill-timed. 


New York’s New Cathedral 


Ir has just been announced that the 
trustees of the new Anglican Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine in New York 
intend to expedite the work on the choir 
and to complete that portion of the 
undertaking within two years. It is 
doubtful if the grandchildren of the 
present generation will see the com- 
pletion of the whole Cathedral, 
which will exceed our St. Paul’s in 
size. What the total cost will be it 
is impossible to say, but already 
over a million sterling has been 
spent. Each of the _ interior 
pillars will cost #5000, and a 
£5000 stone mill has been erected 


vote.’ 


on the ground for the exclusive use of the 
Cathedral builders. 


The Religious Census 

THe Daily News religious census has 
during the ‘past month dealt with five more 
of the divisions of London. In Bermondsey, 
with a population of 129,368, the morning 
attendances were 11,831, and the evening 
15,585. St. Marylebone, with 130,661 in- 
habitants, showed 21,480 at morning service, 
and 19,508 at evening. Lewisham has a 
population of 125,951 souls, of whom 21,836 


- attended worship in the morning, and 19,067 


in the evening. Hackney, with its 215,870 
people, had 24,361 at morning service, and 
29,081 at evening—te detailed figures 
showing a remarkable increase of Noncen- 
formity. Greenwich has a population of 
93,475, and here the figures for morning and 
evening service were 12,833 and 12,348 
respectively. 


The New Dean of Canterbury 
THE Rev. Prebendary Henry Wace; 
1D).1D., Rector of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 
and formerly Principal of King’s College, 
London, has been appointed to the 
Deanery of Canterbury in succession to 
the late Dean Farrar. Dr. Wace is a 
man of wide learning and of distinct 
evangelical leanings. It has long 
been felt that he should. receive 
promotion in the Church, and his 
appointment to the important 
Deanery has given much satisfac- 
tion. 


Wireless Telegraphy and 
Telerheny 

Two impocrtant develop- 

ments in wireless 

telegraphy have to 

be recorded’ this 

month. The 7imes 

has commenced 

receiving its 

American news by 

Marconigraph, and 

from an announce- 

mentof Mr. Austen 

Chamberlain in 


The new Cathedral at New York, as it will appear when completed the House of 
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Commons there is reason to believe that 
before long the Marconi station at Poldhu, 
Cornwall, will be connected with the British 
telegraph system, so that the public may 


One of the four great arches of New York's new Cathedral. 


Salvation Army, but the gathering included 
a number of distinguished personages, among 
whom were Mr. and Mrs. Asquith, Sir Ed- 
ward Clarke, three Metropolitan magistrates, 


The arche-, each roo ft. hizh, 


will support a tower of 425 feet 


be enabled to send messages te America by 
the wireless system. 
Experiments were also carried out at the 


Alexandra Palace, London, proving con- 
} $ 


clusively that wireless telephony is as practi- 
cable as wireless telegraphy. 


General Booth’s Return 

General Booru, whose seventy-fourth 
birthday was celebrated on April 15, received 
aremarkable welcome at the Albert Hall in 
London, immediately upon his return after 
six months’ tour in America. ‘Ten thousand 
persons were present, mostly members of the 


seven mayors, and several members of Parlia- 
ment. Messages of sympathy were received 
from Mr. Wyncham, Mr. Choate, the 
American Ambassador, Lord Rosebery, Lord 
Roberts, Lord - Spencer, Lord Avebury, 
Lord Strathcona, and the Marquis of 
Northampton. Amid a scene of almost 
unexampled enthusiasm the General, who 
showed signs of his recent accident, spoke 
for over an hour, after which a_ pro- 
cession typical of every branch of Army 
work passed across the platform. It was 
announced that Self-Denia! week this year 
had ~ surpassed, all records, the amount 
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General Booth, who received a great ovation on his 
return from his American tour. The lady by his 
{ “de is Mrs. Booth-Tucker, the General's daughter 


collected totalling £55,170 as against 
£49,000 last year. 


Trouble on the Continent 


THE state of affairs in many continental 
countries is anything but bright. In Holland 
the drastic anti-strike legislation of the Govern- 
ment led to a strike of railway men and 
transport labourers, the movement being 
engineered by Socialists. There were some 
disturbances, but it was not long before the 
strike showed signs of collapsing. 

A general strike in Rome is threatened, 
and at Marseilles the dockers have struck 
for a’nine-hours day in summer. At Nijni- 
Novgorod, during a serious labour dis- 
turbance, the troops fired with artillery 





into the mob, killing about thirty and 
wounding a hundred. Another riot at 
Ufa, in the Urals, resulted in twenty-eight 
being killed and fifty wounded.  Anti- 
Hungarian riots have taken place at 
Agram, in Croatia, many people being 
wounded; and in Madrid the students, 
joined by the workpeople, rioted, and were 
fired upon by the police, who killed three 
and wounded fifty. Riots are also reported 
from Belgrade, Servia, where the gendarmes 
fired upon the mob. 


The Tiara of Saitaphernes 


One of the most notable archeological 
exhibits in the Paris Louvre since 1896, 
when it was purchased for #8000, has been 
a headpiece of gold known as the Tiara of 
King Saitaphernes, a Scythian monarch. 
Great consternation has now been caused by 
the statement that this is a forgery, the artist 
who designed it for a certain goldsmith 
having come forward and declared the fact. 
What is of more importance is that there 
are said to be many such archeological for- 
geries in European collections. It is, inter- 
esting to learn that the tiara was offered to 
and rejected by our own British Museum 
authorities. ‘The Scythians are supposed to 
be identical with the cruel bowmen and 
horsemen referred to in Jeremiah iv. 29, and 
vi. 22, 23, and elsewhere. 


Obituary 


THE most important death of the month is 
that of Dean Farrar of whom some personal 
particulars are given in our “ Men of the 
Month” section. Although famous as an 
ecclesiastic, the late Dean will always be 
remembered as the author of those popular 
theological works, the “ Life of Christ ” and 
its companion volumes, “The Lord’s Prayer,” 
“Every Day Christian Life,” ‘“ The: Voice 
from Sinai,” ‘“* Truths to Live By,” &c., and 
‘Great Books.” 

Other deaths to be recorded are those ot 
Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P., the well-known lay- 
pastor and temperance worker; the Rev. W. 
J. Woods, Secretary of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales; Dr. Walford 
Green ; General Sir Hector Macdonald, who 
shot himself in a Paris hotel ; the Rev. Mr. 
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Mr. John Morley on National 


Finance 


Mr, JoHN Mortey has _ been 
making some important speeches in 
the North during the past month, 
taking as his subject the tale of our 
national finances. He pointed out 
that in the last four years taxation 
had increased by over forty millions, 
and there was little chance of any 
considerable reduction. Our military 
and naval expenditure was expand- 
ing beyond anything proportionate 
with the expansion of our popula- 
tion or wealth, and the Colonies, 
from their social, economical, and 
political conditions, could not be 
looked to by any rational and pro- 
vident statesman for a serious con- 
tribution to our national burdens. 

The Tiara of King Saitaphernes. This, which cost £8090, The only hope of economy, Mr. 


has long been on exhibition at the Louvre, but is now Morley declared, lay in a change ot 
declared to be a forgery Government. ’ 





Milburn, the blind chaplain of the United 
States ; and Yung Lu, the principal statesman 
of China, a great opponent of foreigners. 
He has been succeeded in office by Prince 
Ching. 


A Bill against Criminal Aliens 


PENDING more complete legislation on the 
th is subject, which will probably result from the 
onal report of the Royal Commission on Alien 
the Immigration, Sir Howard Vincent introduced 
an into the House of Commons a Bill which is 
- be intended as a temporary measure. By this 
ular Bill any alien convicted of an offence under 
and the laws of the United Kingdom, may in 
rer,” addition to any term of imprisonment to 
‘oice which he is sentenced, be ordered by the 
and Court to be deported, and an alien who has 
been convicted abroad of an offence indict- 
e ot able under the laws of the United Kingdom 
lay- shall be excluded from admission to this 
W. country. It is anticipated that this measure 
onal will pass into law, the feeling against criminal 
ford aliens being very strong just now owing to 
who the many convictions which have recently 
Mr, been recorded and the ever increasing num- (Russell & Son, photo, London)“. % 
ber of foreigners arriving on our shores. ‘ The late Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P 
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The late Dean Farrar 


By the death of Dean Farrar the Church 
of England has lost one of its best known 
ecclesiastics. During the last two or three 
years, owing to ill-health, Dr. Farrar had, it 
is true, passed somewhat out of the popular 
view; but in his best days the late Dean 
reached the hearts of the people by both 
his writings and his preaching, in a way 
that few other Anglican dignataries have 
been able to lay claim to. As a Canon of 
Westminster he preached in the Abbey on 
Sunday afternoons and invariably drew 
large congregations, young men particu- 
larly flocking to his services and standing 
in the aisles when all the seats within hear- 
ing distance had been filled. The con- 
gregations were composed principally of 
middle-class people with a good sprinkling 
of working men, with whom Dr. Farrar was 
a great favourite. The sermons were 
usually preached in series upon certain 
topics, and while he avoided reading his 
sermons in a slay:sh way, Dr. Farrar always 
maintained that the written sermon was 
far superior to the extempore discourse. 
“All the greatest preachers for genera- 
tions,” he told a representative of the 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE some years ago, “ have 
read their sermons: Chalmers, Newman, 
Wilberforce, Liddon (in his later years), 
Melville ; and if I had to begin life again 
I would continue to write and read my 
sermons.” 


As Author 


It is as author, however. that Dr. Farrar 
was most famous and will} be longest 


remembered. His first book “ Eric,” a 
school story, published in 1858, was written 
not because the author felt he must write, 
but because he had been requested to pro- 
duce such a story, and how good it was, and 
how it appealed to the public at large are 
clearly proved by the fact that it has run 
through something like fifty editions, 
Other books followed of a variéd char- 
acter, stories, educational treatises, and 
works on philology. But the chief of all 
the late Dean’s writings was his famous 
“Life of Christ,’’ also written “ by re- 
quest,’’ which has been sold in every size 
and form, and a copy of which is to be 
found perhaps in half the houses of the 
kingdom. As a popular study of the life 
on earth of Our Lord it is unsurpassed. 
The historical and devotiohal element are 
happily blended, and it bears reading and 
reading again. Scarcely less known are 
the companion works, ‘‘ The Life of St. 
Paul” and “ The Early Days of Christi- 
anity.” 


The “Eternal Hope” Controversy 

THE great controversy that raged round 
Dr. Farrar’s volume of sermons on 
‘Eternal Hope” is even now not for- 
gotten. The views therein expressed 
were practically held by many of the 
greatest thinkers, scholars, and poets, but 
the plain statement of the case, from a 
prominent pulpit of the Anglican Church, 
was something new and caused general 
alarm. Letters, many of them abusive, 
poured in on the preacher, and the fact 
that Dr. Farrar never attained higher 
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ecclesiastical rank than that of Dean is 
pretty generally attributed to the line 
he took in the ‘‘ Eternal Hope ”’ sermons. 
The book has passed through many edi- 
tions, and the teaching has been adopted 
extensively not only in the Anglican 
Church but by preachers in many of the 
Nonconformist bodies. 


The Dean’s Early Life 


Very little is known of the Dean’s early 
life. He was born at Bombay in 1831, and 
for his mother he always cherished a more 
than ordinarily filial reverence. ‘ First 
among the influences which have formed 
my life,’’ he wrote in 18go, “‘ I must men- 
tion the character of a mother who has 
been dead for nearly thirty years, but of 
whom my reminiscences are as vivid and 
as tender as if she had passed away but 
yesterday. I have never spoken of her, 
though I dedicated one early book to her 
dear memory. She has had no memorial 
in the world; she passed her life in the 
deep valley of poverty, obscurity, and 
trial; but she has left to her only sur- 
viving son the recollections of a saint. 
I may say of her with truth that she was 
canonised by all who looked on her, and 
I echo with all my heart the words of the 
Poet Laureate : 

Happy he 

With such a mother! faith in womankind 

Rests with his blood, and trust in all things high 

Comes easy to him,”’ 


At eight years of age, however, the lad 
was separated from his mother, being sent 
to school in the Isle of Man, and “ Eric’”’ 
is supposed to be largely autobiographical 
of this period. Thence he passed to King’s 
College, London, where he took many 
prizes and scholarships, one of the latter 
enabling him to go to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In 1854 he took the. B.A. 
degree, and the same year was ordained 
deacon by the Bishop of Salisbury, and in 
1857 priest by the Bishop of Ely. 


Schoolmaster 


_ Very early Frederick William Farrar 
intended to become a schoolmaster and 
went first to Marlborough. Then he was 


appointed to an assistant mastership at 
Harrow and remained in that school for 
sixteen years, only leaving it to return to 
Marlborough as head master. The “ Life 
of Christ’ was mostly written here, and 
from that period onward the author was 
certainly one of the hardest-worked men 
in England. Dr. Farrar did most of his 
writing, at any rate in later years, standing 
at a high desk, with a pet parrot by his 
side. He used to commence his labours 
at half-past eight in the morning, and 
ended them rarely before ten o’clock at 
night. None but a sound constitution 
could have stood the strain for so many 
years, and although he died at a good age, 
there is no doubt that the Dean might have 
lived longer had he spared himself more. 
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(Russell & Sons, photo, London) 
The late Dean Farrar 


Golfing Parsons 

THE number of clergymen and ministers 
who-favour the game of golf is ever increas- 
ing. Some of our best-known divines are 
devotees of this ancient outdoor sport, and 
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not a few have become distinguished players. 
The Rev. Alfred Rowland, for instance, finds 
in golf the recreation which he needs to keep 
him physically fit for his ministerial duties, 
and he has attained a proficiency on the 
links which many a layman who considers 
himself a good player might envy. Mr. Row- 
land first became a golfer at the suggestion 
of his medical adviser, as a healthy and not 
too laborious form of outdoor exercise. He 
usually sets aside Monday morning for the 
game, and is then, in fine weather, to be seen 
on the Muswell Hill links. Dr. Monro 
Gibson, too, is an enthusiastic golfer, 
although he does not claim to be a skilful 
player. Rather more than a year ago he re- 
ceived a nasty injury to his eye while indulg- 
ing in his favourite sport. He had just struck 
the ball when it met with some obstacle and 
bounced back into his eye. The eye was 
seriously hurt, and at first it was thought the not in any degree damped Dr. Gibson’s 
unfortunate minister would lose the sight of ardour, and though he is little more than a 
his injured member, but by skilful treatment beginner he finds the game a splendid form 
this disaster was averted. ‘The accident has of outdoor exercise of the less violent order. 


De. Mame Gibson on Golf 


Dr. Gipson recently told us how he came, 
to play golf. ‘In my young days,” he said, 
“] was a cricketer, and though I had seen 
the golfers on the Scoitish green, and followed 
their movements with interest, I thought it 
quite too slow for me. But now it is the 
slowness of the game which is its attraction, 
for I may not run now, and yet it is neces- 
sary, or very desirable at all events—so the 
doctors tell me—that I should have some 
other exercise than plain walking; and I 
confess I do find the game very exhilarating, 
not so much on its own account, for I have 
never got the length of counting the number 
of shots to the eighteen holes, but because 
it takes me out to the country over breezy 
heights and in excellent company ; though I 
gain no ‘honours,’ I do get fresh air, which 
means to the man of sedentary life, inspira- 
tion, first in its plain literal meaning, and 
then in its higher spiritval sense.” 
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(Russell & Sons, photo, London) 
The Rev. Alfred Rowland 


Other Preachers who visit the Links 
THE Bishop of London is another divine 

who finds in golf exactly the recreation 

Dr. Monro Gibson and exercise he needs. His lordship 


(E. H, Mills, photographer, London) 
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has little spare time, but a portion 
of his holidays he usually spends on 
the links and last Autumn when in 
Scotland he played with the Premier at 
North Berwick. The Rev. Albert Good- 
rich, D.D., of Manchester, is fond of the 
game but he does not lay claim to be an 
expert golfer. The Rev. J. H. Shake- 
speare, M.A., Secretary of the Baptist 
Union, on the other hand is an adept at 
the ancient sport, and, when playing he 
usually wears the orthodox red jacket of 
the golfer. 


The Rev. F, S. Webster 

THE Rev. F. S. Webster, of All Souls 
Church, Langham Place, London, has long 
been well known as a hard worker in the 
cause of righteousness, and a man fully 
alive to the necessity of combining social 
with religious effort. But during the 
past few weeks he has suddenly come into 
far greater prominence, all unsought on 
his part, as the real originator of the Semi- 
Teetotal Pledge Association. It must 
be emphasised that Mr. Webster himself 
isa total abstainer, and has been for nearly 
thirty years, and he is strongly in favour 
of urging upon others the total abstinence 
pledge. With this in view he recently 
arranged a special temperance mission 
in connection with his church, and large 
numbers became abstainers. But Mr. 
Webster found that while such was the 
case, many others who would not go to 
this extent were quite prepared to agree 
to abstain from drinking except at meal 
times. There is no doubt that the main 
cause of drunkenness is the system of 
treating, and so, realising that “half a 
loaf is better than no bread,”’ Mr. Webster 
determined to take the promises of non- 
teetotalers to drink only at their meals. 
The newspapers soon came to hear of 
the movement, and the matter was 
discussed daily, so that Mr. Webster 
found himself suddenly .brought into a 
prominence that he was not altogether 
desirous of acquiring. Letters praising 
his semi-teetotal effort poured in upon 
him from all parts, and he was urged to 
form a Semi-Teetotal Pledge Association. 
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The Semi-Teetotal Pledge Association 


Up to that time Mr. Webster had not 
even exacted a written promise from those 
who attended his*mission, believing that 
all that was needed was for a person to 
make up his mind not to drink between 
meals and to refuse all‘ treating. 


When, 








(Mowll, photo, Birmingham) 


The Rev. F. S. Webster, Founder of the Semi- 
Teetotal Pledge Association 


however, requests for semi-teetotal pledges 
began to reach Mr. Webster, he decided 
to draw up a form of words, and this he 
did, with the result that it now constitutes 
the pledge of the Semi-Teetotal Pledge 
Association that has been formed. The 
promise is as follows: ‘“ I solemnly under- 
take by God’s help to abstain from all 
intoxicating drink except at my mid-day 
and evening meals.” 

Mr. Webster was not at all anxious to 
take a prominent part in the new move- 
ment. He believed a lay committee 
would do much more effective work 
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than a¥body of clergymen, but after 
being pressed from all sides to organise 
the Semi-Teetotal Pledge Association, he 
agreed. At the request of Mr. Webster 
Lord Roberts has become President of 
the Association, and the movement has 
been approved by the Bishop of London 
and a number of other Church dignitaries, 
all total abstainers themselves. Major- 
General Mackinnon, C.B., the gallant and 
popular officer in command of the C.I.V.s, 
has accepted the post of Hon. Treasurer 
and a fund of {1000 for the extension of 
the work will shortly be raised. It is 
pathetic to note that Dean Farrar had 
agreed to be one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Association. 

Mr. Webster has written a pamphlet 
on the subject of semi-teetotalism giving 
a history of the movement and setting 
forth its prospects, and to this Lord 
Roberts has penned an introduction. 


The Rev. W. Williams 


As a close personal friend of the late 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon, and writer of 
a volume of reminiscences of that great 
man, the Rev. W. Williams, pastor of 
Upton Chapel, Lambeth Road, is known 
all over the English-speaking world. 
Mr. Williams, who is just fifty years of 
age, is the son of a farmer, and from boy- 
hood he helped about the farm, becoming 
familiar with the various phases of coun- 
try and agricultural life, which know- 
ledge has stood him in good stead by 
providing him with telling illustrations 
for use in the preaching of the Gospel. 
The farm was situated in Cheshire, and 
Mr. Williams is of Welsh extraction. 
As a boy he was brought up in the Cal- 
vinistic Methodist Church, and experi- 
encing the spiritual change known as 
conversion very young, he took a keen 
interest in Gospel work. His first sermon 
was preached at very short notice. One 
Sunday morning his minister asked if he 
would that evening take the service at a 
small village chapel, the intending preacher 
having fallen ill. Young Williams agreed, 
and going home he prepared as best he 
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could and went to the chapel. The ser. 
vice passed off in a most satisfactory 
manner, and from that time it became 
clear that the youth was specially gifted 
for the ministry. But the Church of his 
father was not to secure his services, 
“John Ploughman’s Talk” came into his 
hands, and the book made a great im- 
pression upon him. He used to read it 
to the men employed on his father’s farm. 
About this time he became exercised as 
to what was the Scriptural teaching about 
baptism, and going thoroughly into the 
matter he was baptized, and then applied 
for permission to enter the Pastors’ 


College. 





(Russell & Sons, photo, London) 
The Rev. W. Williams 


Admitted to the Pastors’ College 


CoMING specially to London to see 
Charles Spurgeon, he received an invita- 
tion to go to the preacher’s house in 
Clapham. Mr. Spurgeon carefully exa- 
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mined his testimonials and then said, 
“The only objection I can see to your 
coming into college is that you are too 
young, but you will soon get over that ; 
come, and God bless you, and if you 
should ever need any money while in 
college ask Mr. B from me to give you 
ten pounds for your own pocket.”” The 
young man left the great preacher’s house 
with a joy that knew no bounds. “‘ There 
are no mountains or hills about Clapham 
Common,” he writes, “‘or they would 
have broken forth before me into singing ; 
all the trees did seem to clap their hands. 
I was to be a minister! The dream of my 
boyhood, the one ambition of my youth.” 
In due time Mr. Williams went to the 
college, and he afterwards became one 
of the closest personal friends that Charles 
Spurgeon ever had. 


Work in London 
In 1874 Mr. Williams became Pastor of 
the Baptist Church at Clay Cross, Derby- 


shire, and directly afterwards a great re- 
vival took place, in which large numbers, 
including some of the worst characters of 
that part, came under the power of the 
Gospel, and henceforth led God-fearing 
lives. 

After three years at Clay Cross the 
young pastor received two invitations 
almost simultaneously, one to a church in 
the north of England and the other to Upton 
Chapel, Lambeth Rozd. He accepted the 
latter, and in a quarter of a century has 
built up a congregation of over six hun- 
dred members, no easy task in a Baptist 
church so near to the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle. Never, in any one year, since he 
has been pastor has Upton Chapel gone 
back: it has invariably gone forward, a 
record probably unique in a church of a 
similar character, with a history of more 
than twenty-five years. Mr. Williams is 
held in high honour by. his denomina- 
tion and by his ministerial colleagues, 
who conferred upon him the unique 
honour of being the first President of 
the London Baptist Association in the 
New Century. 


An Answer to Prayer 


e Mr. WILLIAMS has many interesting 
stories to tell of God’s watchful care over 
those who put their trust in Him, of which 
the following may be given asan example. 
Many years ago there was in a garden oppo- 
site his study a large dog, which barked so 
incessantly day and night that the pastor 
could neither think nor write in the room. 
He appealed to the owner, who rudely 
replied that he could not help the dog 
barking, and was not going to trouble 
about the matter. Then the thought 
came to Mr. Williams to pray about the 
trouble, but he was doubtful whether he 
should go to God about so comparatively 
small a thing. A day or two later he was 
reading in Charles Spurgeon’s “ Cheque 
Book of the Bank of Faith,’ when he 
found that the text for the day was, “‘ But 
against any of the children of Israel shall 
not a dog move his tongue.” At this 
time he was really worried about the 
barking dog, and the appositeness of the 
text rather surprised him. But this sur- 
prise was increased by the comment on 
the verse: “‘ What! has God power over 
the tongues of dogs ? Can He keep curs 
from barking ? Yes, it is even so.” 

‘““T could read no further just then,”’ says 
Mr. Williams, “‘ for no bulldog ever laid 
hold with greater tenacity than this text, 
and the comment on it, did upon me. I 
there and then fell on my knees and asked 
God to stop this nuisance ; and I had rest 
about the matter as soon as I rose from 
my knees.” Now let the reader note. 
‘Within a fortnight—I think within a 
week—the dog and the whole family left 
the house. I made inquiries about this 
sudden move, and found that the owner 
of the dog had seen another house he took 
a fancy to and had decided to move at 
once.” In recognition of his twenty-five 
years ministry a great meeting has just 
been held at Upton Chapel, when the pastor 
was presented with a cheque for 250 
guineas and Mrs. Williams with a silver 
tea and coffee service; Mr. Williams also 
received from the children of the Sunday 
school a silver inkstand. 
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A Story*in Five Parts 


By Marion Ward 
Iifustrated by Arthur Twidle 


CHAPTER I 


DO not recollect ever in my life 

having received a greater shock than 

I did on that brilliant summer’s 

morning when Clarissa calmly an- 

nounced, in the middle of breakfast, the 
coming of Diana Penley Mortimer. 

“Coming to stay—here?” I ejacu- 
lated incredulously. 

; “Through the summer months,” sup- 
plemented Clarissa firmly. 

I leant back in my chair breathing fast. 
My world was to sustain an upheaval ; 
already I felt the foundation rocking 
beneath my feet. “You have invited 
her—a_ girl—and without my _ know- 
ledge ! . 

Clarissa did have the grace at that to 
look a shade ashamed. “My dear 
Bartholomew—— ” 

“ Knowing perfectly well how I detest 
and abominate, above all the youthful 
human species, a school-girl ! ”’ 

“Your own godchild,” reminded Clarissa 
with some acerbity, “to say nothing of 
being our niece.” 

““ But—but a school-girl,”’ I reiterated 
weakly. 

Clarissa stiffened. She folded her nap- 
kin into a long thin line, and smoothed 
it carefully over her knees—an ominous 
sign. “‘Does it never strike you, Bar- 
tholomew,” she began with impressive 
dignity, ‘‘ that, as the brother of Sophia, 
and consequently uncle to her children, 
you have been sadly negligent of your 
duties all these years ?”’ 

Powers of speech forsook me at this 
second and crueller blow. Had I not 
consented (after much combined coercion 
I allow) to stand sponsor to the first child, 
and sent a costly present to each one of 
the others, periodically, as it made its 


appearance ? Had I not sent to each 
individual child a Christmas box every 
year ? Of course Clarissa selected them, 
but I paid the bills without a murmur, and 
never even requested to see the gifts. Six 
every year it was: for the five girls and 
one boy—no, five boys and one girl, | 
thought !—but that was only a detail. 
Six was the correct number I was perfectly 
sure. And Clarissa knew what a musty, 
crusty, old bookworm I was, detesting all 
children. Sophia never dreamt of expect- 
ing me to go and see them. What has.a 
confirmed old bachelor, buried in books 
and studies, to do with a lot of noisy, 
disturbing children, upsetting him physic- 
ally and mentally for weeks ? 

So I sat and gazed at my traitor sister 
with a reproach that was fathoms below 
words. 

She met my eyes unflinchingly. “I 
mean it, Bartholomew. You have scarcely 
exchanged the barest civilities with Sophia 
since her marriage, and you have never 
even set eyes on that child since you so 
reluctantly consented to stand as its god- 
father. I cannot but see that you have 
acted in a most selfish and unchristian 
spirit, Bartholomew ; and you surely will 
agree with me when I say that it is high 
time you sought to make some amends for 
your neglect.”’ 

This from Clarissa, who had lived with 
me for twenty uneventful years, and 
knew all my little fads and foibles as well 
as I myself: chief of all, my ineradicable 
love of absolute quiet and seclusion. 

I groaned at her perfidy. 

“IT believe you scarcely even know 
whether your godchild is a girl or a boy,” 
she went on with suspicion. 

‘A girl of course,’’ I replied promptly. 

‘Ah! of course, I just informed you of 
that fact myself,’ came the crushing 
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answer, and my eyes dropped guiltily 
before her. 

“Diana Penley Mortimer,” she added 
avec impressement. 

I played with my egg-spoon. “I 
suppose she is quite a big girl now?” I 
submitted gloomily. 

“How old should you think ? ” 

Clarissa always makes me think of the 
little girl in the nursery rhyme. As arule 
she is very, very good, but when she sets 
herself out to be bad she is horrid. I 
pretended to think. “Oh, quite a big 
schoolgirl,’’ I replied diplomatically. 

She might have been a Grand Inquisitor. 
She fixed me with a condemnatory eye, 
“ How old ?” 

“Well, let me see : there have been five 
since her arrival—it is some time since 
there has been any occasion to send a 
preseut—”’ I did wild and rapid calcula- 
tions upon my fingers beneath the cloth 
(arithmetic was never my strong point)— 
“Why ! she must be twelve or fourteen,” 
I elucidated at length in astonishment. 

“Humph!” snorted Clarissa grimly. 
“She is between sixteen and seventeen.” 

I collapsed. It was borne in upon me 
that perhaps after all she was right, and 
I had been somewhat remiss. I dared 
make no further resistance to the dreaded 
visitant. 

My depressed 
Clarissa’s heart. 

“Never mind, . Bartholomew,” she con- 
soled me. ‘‘ Sophia knows you far too well 
ever to expect anything else—or to think 
of taking offence.” 

I thanked her, without enthusiasm. 
“Then perhaps Diana—?” I began 
more hopefully. 

“Diana is coming,” said Clarissa in- 
flexibly. And my hopes subsided. “ If 
you will listen,” she continued, “‘I will 
explain. Had you not better eat your 
egg meanwhile, before it gets cold ?”’ 

' I raised a spoonful hastily to my lips; 
then set it down again scarcely touched. 
It tasted of schoolgirls. 

“Well?” I suggested limply. 

“You will acknowledge,” began Clar- 
issa with dignity, “that 1 do not as a 
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general rule act against your well-known 
inclinations and—peculiarities, but this 
case was particular and urgent. Sophia 
wrote to me in some trouble and per- 
plexity ’—extracting a letter from the 
reticule, that neither time nor fashions 
could induce her to forego, and unfolding 
Sophia’s closely-written ‘sheet—“ there 
has been a little difficulty at home with 
Diana. She herself in most things is 
extremely young for her age, Sophia tells 
me, but unfortunately there is a young 
friend of the family, a Mr. Gerald Main- 
waring, with whom the children have 
been acquainted all their lives, and who, 
er—has the effrontery to admire the child, 
and wants to bind her over to an engage- 
ment—most unseemly and ridiculous at 
her age. Naturally Ted and Sophia are 
very put out about it, though Sophia says 
Diana herself is quite heart-whole, and 
regards the whole affair as a joke, and but 
the natural continuance of their old child- 
ish vows and promises. Nevertheless, now 
the summer vacation is drawing near, 
they think it would be as well to send 
Diana away for a time, beyond the reach, 
as Sophia, very weakly to my thinking, 
puts it, ‘of the impecunious but most 
fascinating boy’s blandishments.’ She 
and Ted, despite their disapprobation of 
his outspoken pretensions, appear absurdly 
fond of the precocious young man. So 
she asked downright if I would take the 
child.” 

She paused, regarding me tentatively. 
My face, I make no doubt, was eloquent. 

A sparkle came into her eyes. “ Really 
Bartholomew,” she observed with warmth, 
**T do not see how you, in your neglected 
but nevertheless unquestionable capacity 
of godfather, can possibly object to this 
small act of necessary courtesy.” 

“When is she coming?” I inquired 
lugubriously. 

“The day after to-morrow, 
replied my sister quite sharply. 

I said nothing. There was nothing 
more to be said. 

For a few moments there was silence. 
Then Clarissa’s femininity got the better 
of her dignity. “For my part,’ she 
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remarked complacently, “I think it by far 
the wisest course Sophia could have taken. 
I had not believed her capable of so much 
discernment. It is plain the child has 
been spoiled and indulged all her life— 
indeed Sophia acknowledges as much— 
and now this unmaidenly folly! It is the 
best thing that could happen to her to be 
sent away from all home influences for a 
time, and entrusted to my care. I flatter 
myself she will be greatly improved by 





She paused, regarding me tentatively. 


her visit.’” She cast a relenting eye on 
my dejection. “‘ As for you, Bartholomew, 
really she will make scarcely any dif- 
ference. She will of course be entirely 
under my supervision and control, and 
you can easily confine yourself to your 
study, and scarcely see her excepting at 
meals.”’ 

But I was not to be consoled so easily. 
I pushed away my egg disconsolately. A 


girl—a spoilt schoolgirl—aND IN LOVE ! 
“ Really,” observed Clarissa with a 
tremble in her voice, 


‘ 


“one would think 
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it was some objectionable stranger’s child 
coming, instead of your own niece and god- 
child!’’ She was decidedly ruffled. She 
rose from her chair, a pink flush on her 
cheeks, smoothed her grey curls with 
fingers that trembled perceptibly, and 
swept majestically from the room. 

I looked after her abashed, feeling fully 
as guilty as though it had been [| 


inviting that terrible schoolgirl, against 
A schoolgirl, and 
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her express desires. 


My face I make no doubt, was eloquent 


coming to my home—to quiet, sleepy 
peaceful Brocklands! Bemoanings and 
reproaches alike were futile. The deed 
was done, and the letter of acceptance 
even now reposing in that faithless 
Clarissa’s reticule. One thing I fully 
determined upon: I would take full ad- 
vantage of my sister's concession, and 
seclude myself rigorously within my own 
sacred domain. I would see the unwelcome 
damsel no oftener than was compulsory 
and when I did I resolved to adhere 
grimly to Clarissa’s intentions, and 
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strive to improve her mind. A school- 
girl! I could not recollect, since my boy- 
hood. having exchanged a word with one. 
I wondered gloomily which she would be : 
pert and forward, or missish and affected ? 
Either as terrible as the other. And in 
love too! A languishing, love-sick, school- 
girl! The conviction swept over me. I 
had gauged her toahair. I groaned aloud 
at the thought. That is what she would 
be, I was morally certain: a languishing, 
lovesick, schoolgirl ! 


It was late evening when she arrived, 
and Clarissa whisked her up to her room 
with scarce an introduction. 

I gathered that she was tall and slight, 
and I caught sight of a quantity of waving 
fair hair as she disappeared up the stair- 
way. But her face was shadowed by a 
large hat, and in the dusk of the hall I 
hardly caught a glimpse of it. 

One weight was lifted from my pessi- 
mistic mind by her voice, which, instead 
of being either strident or mincing, for 
one of which alternatives I was fully pre- 
pared, was singularly sweet and youthful. 

I waited anxiously for Clarissa and her 
verdict. 

It was very non-committal and unsatis- 
factory when it did come. 

Diana had had a long and tiring 
journey, wherefore she had not been 
allowed to talk much, but she appeared 
to be very bright and fresh; she laughed 
a great deal, and—was entirely different 
from what she had surmised. That was 
all, and ambiguous at best. Still I went 
to bed more than ever resolved to leave 
my frivolous—I was sure she must be 
frivolous if she giggled a great deal—and 
love-troubled godchild to be ‘entertained 
and elevated by Clarissa alone. 


CHAPTER II 


Tue following day, as was my wont 
during the summer months, I arose early, 
and after partially robing myself, flung 
open the windows to let in the fresh, sweet 
morning air. It was a glorious day. I 
stood at the window revelling anew, as}l 
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did every morning, in the marvellous 
beauty of the surrounding landscape. 
Golden, translucent sunshine bathed the 
whole scene as far as eye couldreach. The 
world was drowned in silent and scented 
peace. Emerald green fields, over which 
the pale blue mists of night still hung 
softly vibrating, were set like jewels in 
the gold of cornfields, jealously guarded 
by the stiff and sturdy sentinels of hay- 
cocks ; the half-ripened ears of the wheat 
swayed their feathered heads in graceful 
mystery where no breeze could be found ; 
and beyond them sparkled with blinding 
brilliance, the little river which winds like 
a silver thread through the slopes to the 
west of Brocklands. And the whole shut 
in to right and left by the lofty crests of 
the forests for which we are famous. It 
had been a preposterously late Spring that 
year, and a few belated blossoms still hung 
upon the trees in the orchard, blushing 
with shame at being so unexpectedly 
caught by Summer. While my old sour 
pear-tree—which is as capricious and full 
of whimsies as a woman—after having 
paraded its flowerless branches for weeks 
in a sort of sulky bravado, had suddenly, 
either relenting or growing jealous of its 


neighbour’s prolific display, burst out 


with a perfect glory of pink and white 
bloom. That cantankerous old veteran 
is a great favourite of mine: yearly I 
refuse to hear of its being removed from 
the lawn, as Clarissa wishes, to make room 
for some other tree whose fruit shall be 
eatable. What care I for fruit when 
every sense I possess is satiated each 
Spring with the pink perfection of its 
bloom ? That particular morning, by 
reason of its very tardiness in appearing, 
the blossom was at the very zenith of its 
beauty. I gazed at it with a feeling of 
proud proprietorship. Spring would not 
have been spring without that sour pear- 
tree outside my window. Besides, what 
would the birds do without it? Its 
spreading and shady old arms formed 
the resting- and nesting-places of innumer- 
able songsters. That morning in particular 
I could hear them calling all around ; 
but from nowhere so loudly and _ per- 
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sistently as from the shade of my aged 
pear-tree. , 

A little redstart winged its way rapidly 
toward the orchard, singing blithely as it 
went. And instantly from out the old 
tree came an answering call : 

“Chippoo . . . chippoo. . 
poo-oo!”’ Such a clear, pretty, 
note! 

I never remembered having seen a red- 
start near that tree before. I determined 
to search the old bark that very morning 
for a possible hole where a nest might be 
hid. I leant upon the sill listening, 
quite oblivious to the fact that I was still 
in a state of deshabille. 

Surely never before were so many 
different species of birds gathered to- 
gether in the branches of the self-same 
tree. 

A blackcap, one of my favourites of all 
wild songsters, began to sing, pouring out 
his sweet notes with his usual rapid, 
reckless prodigality, but stopped abruptly, 
effectually silenced by a scolding and 
insistent yellow-hammer. 

['like to listen to a yellow-hammer : it 
has such a sharp, talkative little note ; 
but at that moment I felt anything but 
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little 


pleased at its untimely and discourteous , 


interruption. “Chit, chit!” it scolded, 
then a prolonged and very disgusted, 
“ Chirr-rrr-rr-r !”’ 

How could the shy little blackcap sing 
after that ? 

It really was most perplexing. I pride 
myself on being something of an ornitho- 
logist, and it was an unprecedented occur- 
ance in my fifty years’ experience to find 
all those widely varying species together 
in one tree. I began seriously to believe 
it was my unwitting good fortune to have 
lighted upon a bird’s parliament, or 
meeting of some kind. 

There was a skylark poised over the 
cornfield beyond the garden, and its song 
floated faint and sweet in the still air as it 
mounted higher and higher ; but scarcely 
had its last echoes died away than from 
the very heart of that old tree burst forth 
its exact replica! Clear, sweet, and flute- 
like it rose, loud and penetrating at first, 


but mounting up, growing thinner and 
fainter, thinner, fainter, till it died away 
into nothing as its predecessor. That was 
too absurd. My brain began to reel. | 
doubted the evidence of my own ears, 
Who ever heard of skylarks singing in 
trees ? That old pear-tree must verily be 
bewitched. A fat little thrush left off his 
search for breakfast in as great astonish- 
ment as my own, and after surveying the 
old tree inquiringly for several moments 
with his head on one side, flew up upon 
the branch of a neighbouring shrub, and 
swelling out his little throat sent forth a 
challenge in a flood of most exquisite 
melody. 

Only a ringdove answered, with its 
soft, plaintive ‘‘ coo-oo—coo-coo-00.”” The 
thrush listened with his head at an im- 
possible angle, and, plainly dissatisfied 
with the answer, shook his feathers 
impatiently and began again. 

And then the birds seemed to wake up. 
The invisible yellow-hammer uttered a 
derisive, insulting, little ‘‘chit, chit, 
chit!’’ and a whole nest of linnets seemed 
to be singing together in the sole effort to 
drown his superior notes. 

To make it worse, a blackbird in a 
neighbouring beech-tree suddenly started 
his rival song. 

“ Just-a-song-at-twilight ! ” 
with throaty merriment. 

‘“ Chee-chee-chee!”’ shrieked a little 
marshtit convulsively. 

The blackbird paused. 

“ Just-asong-at-twilight 7” be 
said very softly, and with a little upward 
inflex of inquiry on the last syllable. 

“Chuck-a, chuck-a chuck-a!” 
the linnet impudently. 

The thrush puffed himself out, and 
sang till I expected him momentarily to 
burst his little distended throat. 

“ Just-a-song-attwilight, justasong -a- 
song-at-twi-twi-twi-light /’”’ shouted the 
blackbird melliferously, not to be out: 
done And then, as though suddenly 
overcome by the humour of it all, he began 
to laugh ridiculously. 

The poor little thrush was half wild 
with anger and excitement, but the 


he sang 


called 





Niece 


louder he sang the louder that wicked 
bird chuckled—impudent, fat, rollicking 
chuckles that made me smile involuntarily. 
“Tsit, tsit!’’ scoffed a little wren con- 
temptuously from the old pear-tree. That 
was the last straw. 

For two seconds the thrush sat ab- 
solutely motionless, petrified with rage ; 
then with a deep little inexpressibly 
expressive note he shook his brown little 
head disgustedly, and spreading his wings 
flew swiftly out of sight. 

And then, suddenly, from the heart of 
that bewitched old tree there came a peal 
of merriment as musical and spontaneous 
as the blackbird’s own: the canopy of 
leaves rustled, shook, parted suddenly, 
and from out the aperture there looked 
forth a face, dimpled with laughter, and 
delicately tinted as the blossom which 
framed it. 

“Good-bye, little cross-patch: I won!” 
cried a laughing young voice, and a hand- 
ful of loose petals was flung gaily after 
the discomfited songster. 

I was so dumfounded that I just stood 
stock still staring, till the very intensity 
of my gaze drew the interloper’s eyes to 
my face. 

The pear-tree stands quite close to my 
window, although slightly to the left and 
beyond the clipped yews, so that I saw 
plainly the little half-shy, half-mischievous 
expression that flashed across the delicate 
face. But only for one second. The 
next, a mass of shivering blossom and 
leaves was presented to my unwinking 
gaze, while from the depths of the ancient 
= floated the plaintive notes of the ring- 

ove. 


I finished my toilet hastily and went 
out into the garden, making my way to 
the old pear-tree. 

The tree is old and gnarled and rugged, 
with wide-spreading, strong branches, 


and an obstinate cracked surface. Up 
in the middle the branches fork, making 
a wide, safe seat. And calmly ensconced 
therein, my astonished gaze fell upon a 
laughing young girl with a slim blue frock, 
and an auriole of golden hair. 
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Words failed me, and I stood silently 
gazing up at her. 

She returned my scrutiny gravely, her 
blue eyes alight with fun: ‘‘ Good-morn- 
ing Uncle Barthol!”’ quoth she demurely. 

Shewas so utterly, so hopelessly different 
from the picture I had conceived of her 
that I felt quite foolish and dazed. I had 
not even the thought to return her 
greeting. 

‘“‘ How—how in the world did you get 
up there ?”’ I ejaculated. 

She looked rather surprised. 

‘‘I—climbed,” she replied, with polite 
wonder. 

I looked from the fresh dainty figure 
to the rough aged trunk. Involuntarily 
I put out my hand and stroked the hard 
cracked surface. Her grave scrutiny 
relaxed suddenly into a brilliant smile. 

‘“Won’t you come up too, Uncle 
Barthol ?”’ she suggested, drawing her 
skirts on one side invitingly. 

I lifted my hands in horrified amuse- 
ment. 

“My dear young lady ! 
like me climb a tree ?”’ 

She eyed me earnestly. “ You don’t 
look a bit too old,’ she decided specu- 
latively. ‘Besides, I know you're not 
very much older than Marmazita, and 
she’s just a girl!”’ 

And Sophia was forty-six if she was a 
day ! 

“You will come up, Uncle Barthol— 
please ?”’ 

I shook my head. 
if I wished to.” 

The reproach of her blue eyes was hard 
to bear. ‘‘ And I your guest!’ she mur- 
mured. 

That touched a vital spot. I have 
always held such stringent views upon a 
host’s duty to please and satisfy a guest at 
all personal costs. 1 wavered, perturbed 
and doubtful. 

She leant down. ‘“‘ Yes, Uncle Bar- 
thol— ?”’ she beguiled. 

It gave me quite a strange sensation to 
be called by that name again. I had not 
heard it since the day Sophia got married, 
twenty years ago. On the whole, though 


An old fogey 


**T could not, even 
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somewhat familiar, I decided it was quoth the little blue lady, with polite 
distinctly pleasing. Doubtlesson account scorn. “‘ Why, you should just see the 
of its associations. trees at home! And I can climb every 














““ How—how in the world did you get up there? 
f ejaculated 


‘“T have quite forgotten how to climb,’ one of them—nearly as quick as Cardie,” 
I said rather weakly. she added modestly. ‘“ This one is as 
“Climb ? do you call this climbing ? easy aS winking.” 
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She leant down, eagerly instructive : 
“Just put your foot on that knob, Uncle 
Barthol : that one like an owl’s eye.” I 
obeyed mechanically, almost involun- 
tarily. 

“That’s right, now take hold of that little 
stiff branch half way up, and hoist up your 
left foot behind. Now quick! put your 
left foot on that jagged stump and grip the 
tree with your left hand hard... . 
Bravo! ... There, now put your right 
foot into that big crack, and give me your 
right hand....Up/... There,” de- 
lightedly, “‘ isn’t it perfectly easy ?” 

And to my utter amazement and in- 
credulity I found myself, a trifle breath- 
less, but otherwise unharmed, seated up 
on that broad tree-seat in the leafy, sweet- 
scented arbour by the slim little lady in 
blue. I did not speak. I could not. All 
my faculties were employed in gazing with 
awed respect and wonder at the ground so 
far beneath. 

Diana waited politely for me to recover. 

And suddenly, as we sat there, the 
blackbird opposite burst abruptly into 
his fat, impertinent chuckles, in the most 
personal manner imaginable. 

Like a flash my erstwhile bewilderment 
returned to me. I turned helplessly and 
stared at Diana. Her eyes sank guiltily 
before mine. 

I was wholly unenlightened. I gazed 
perplexedly all around and up into the 
leafy arbour above my head. 

“How could those birds be here with 
you ?”’ I protested half to myself. 

There was a little choked splutter beside 
me, and then Diana burst into a helpless 
peal of merriment. 

“They couldn’t have been without,” 
she said, amusedly. 

“ Explain,” I said very sternly. 

She made several efforts, but each time 
a glance at my serious face upset her 
gravity afresh. ‘‘ How can I, if you will 
make me laugh ?”’ 

“I?” I exclaimed indignantly. “I 
am as serious as a judge.” 

“That’s just it,” she retorted enig- 
matically, 

“ That explanation, please,” said I. 


Her eyes danced with wickedness. 
“Certainly,” she acceded soberly; and 
fixing her glance on my expectant face, 
suddenly, without any warning, she pursed 
up her lips—and the whole green arbour 
rang with sweet fluty notes of a linnet. 

I was transfixed with amazement. 
‘““What an excellent invention!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ May I see it?” 

Her eyes opened to their fullest extent 
‘“‘ See what ?”’ she queried. 

“That little instrument you have in 
your mouth.” 

She certainly was possessed of a most 
frivolous disposition. My most natural 
request seemed to afford her exquisite 
amusement. She laughed till the tears 
rolled down her cheeks, and hung on her 
long lashes. 

“Oh you dear old darling!” she cried, 
which did not sound exactly respectful. 

I tried to look properly severe. 
‘“ Really,” I remarked, “I fail to see any 
occasion for this abandoned levity.”’ 

My reprimand had the desired effect 
the child composed her features witj 
difficulty. She did not, however, loob 
one whit abashed. 

“ Listen,’”’ she commanded, with her 
wet eyes on my face. 

I did listen, staring with fascinated eyes 
at her pursed bud of a mouth. And was 
rewarded by the plaintive, monotonous 
little song of a bullfinch, imitated to the 
very life. 

“Wonderful, wonderful!” I applauded, 
as she stopped breathless, with pink 
cheeks and shining eyes. 

“Do you like it?” she said, flushing 
with pleasure. 

“Like it? I think it is the most 
charming invention I ever heard in my 
life,” I replied heartily. I saw two deep 
dimples appear in her cheeks, but refused 
to notice them. 

““ Now perhaps you will let me see it,” I 
suggested. 

There was a moment’s pause. Her lips 
were pressed tightly together and her eyes 
gazed away from me. “ You—you may 
look in my mouth if you like,” she said at 
last, in rather a peculiar voice. 
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I thought the child was making fun of 
me. ‘1 should prefer to see it in my 
hand,” I returned with dignity. 

Her shoulders gave a convulsive heave, 
but her face was turned away. 

““ It—it doesn’t take out,” she protested 
in the same strange voice. 

“Diana!” I exclaimed sternly. 

She flashed a blue protesting glance at 
me. ‘It doesn’t,” she insisted, almost 
apologetically. 

‘Will you please open your mouth this 
instant ?”’ I said. 

She turned round at that, very sober 
indeed, and leaning toward me, opened 
her small mouth as wide as it would go. 

I scrutinised minutely the arched red 
cavern, little pointy tongue, and double 
row of faultless ivory. 

“Diana!” I said again. 

Her eyes were babe-like in their inno- 
cence. 

“Ay I ’hut ’y ’outh ?” she inquired 
meekly. 

“Certainly” (it shut with a click). 
““T am very vexed with you indeed, 
Diana.” 

She smiled seraphically. 

err” 

“I am very vexed,” I reiterated. 

The expression of grief her face assumed 
did not look very real. 

“But why, uncle?” 
“You asked me to do it.” 

“| asked to see the instrument.” 

Her face rippled all over. ‘‘ Well?” 
quoth she demurely. 

I would not smile. ‘I do not like such 
trickery—it is neither decorous nor re- 
specttful,” 1 said with an excellent imita- 
tion of Clarissa’s manner. 

Diana made a little grimace. 
sounds just like : 
unfinished. 

There was a little pause. 

The blackbird sang on blithely. 

“Uncle... .” said Diana softly. 

I turned to her. 

She pursed up her lips again, and with 
exactitude, down to the very vibrations, 
she imitated the blackbird’s song note tor 
note. 


she insisted. 


“That 
’ she left her sentence 


I stared at her dumfounded. That 
very moment I had seen for myself that 
her mouth was empty. 

~ Ww wet ee ote 

Quite suddenly she flung both arms 
round my neck. “Horrid old cross- 
patch!” she scolded tenderly, * didn’t I 
tell you it wouldn’t take out ? What 
should it be, I should like to know, but my 
own throat and mouth ?” 

“Do you mean to tell me—that you 
have no instrument? that it is you 
yourself imitating the birds in that mar- 
vellous manner ?’”’ I cried. 

She nodded her bright head at me. 
“ Of course,” deprecatingly. 

“Well!” I ejaculated. ‘‘ That is the 
most astonishingly clever talent it has ever 
been my fortune to meet with.” I stared 
at her amazedly. 

She coloured pinkly. “ You can’t call 
it clever,” she argued modestly, ‘‘ because 
it’s nothing to do with me myself, you see ; 
it’s just the way I’m made. I’ve always 
been able to imitate any bird I hear ever 
since I was quite tiny. Cardie says | can 
never come to want : if the worst came to 
the worst I could get a fortune by my 
throat. Dad says | was meant for a 
bird, only Nature got muddled and made a 
mistake.” 

‘““No one bird’s repertoire ever com- 
prised such a varied wealth of notes,” 
said I with conviction. 

Diana possessed a boyish distaste to 
praise in any form. She eyed me saucily, 
pursing up her pretty mouth : 

‘“ Tsit ! tsit!’’ said she impudently. 

I smiled tolerantly. ‘‘ You may tsit, 
tsit, as much as you like, young lady, 
but—— ”’ 

I stopped abruptly. The old’ church 
clock began solemnly to boom the hour. | 
counted the strokes in panic. One—two 
—three—four—five—six—seven—eight— 
nine / ye 

Our breakfast hour 1s nine o’clock to the 
minute. Nothing angers Clarissa more 
deeply than the slightest unpunctu- 
ality. 

‘‘What is the matter, Uncle Barthol ?” 
exclaimed Diana with concern, 





Bismarck the Friend of Children 


“Dear me, dear me,” I said perturbedly, 
almost losing my balance on my perilous 
perch in my agitation. “I quite forgot 
the passage of time, I am afraid — 
You see, Clarissa es 

A sudden impish mischief flashed across 
the expressive countenance of the little 
lady in blue. 
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“ Aunt Clarissa,” quoth she sedately, 
as if repeating a lesson, and without look- 
ing at me, “ is an estimable woman, most 
worthy to be honoured and respected. 
But Uncle Barthol—” she turned to me, 
all dimples and daring—‘‘ Uncle Barthol,” 
she repeated very demurely, “ was made 
to be loved !”’ 


(To be continued) 


Cor 
Bismarck the Friend of Children 


HEN Prince Bismarck was stay- 
ing at Frankfort as Prussian 
delegate to the Federal Diet, 
it was his daily habit to take 

a morning ride out of town, past the country 
houses of the wealthy bankers. Even in 
winter, neither frost nor snow was allowed 
to interfere, and thus it happened ona clear 


December morning, about a fortnight before 
Christmas, that as he was riding on the 


Bockheimer Road he encountered three 
boys, about ten years old, who rushing out of 
one of the gardens, and yelling as they came, 
attacked the Prince’s horse with snowballs 
and dead branches in such a way that the 
gentle creature grew restive. 

Bismarck reproved the boys sharply, but 
this seemed to make no impression on them 
whatever, for the snowballs flew faster and 
faster round him, and it was only with some 
difficulty that he succeeded in pacifying his 
horse and proceeding on his ride. 

But the very next day, as soon as he 
reached the gate of G. House, the three boys 
appeared, and the shouting afd snowballing 
began again. Bismarck demanded their 
names. ‘Two of them hastily disappeared 
round the nearest corner; the third, how- 
ever, remained standing dauntless in front of 
the rider, and said : 

“ My name is Fritz G.” 

“Who is your father, and where do you 
live ?” inquired Bismarck gazing, not without 
approval, into the honest, if defiant, boy’s 
face. Fritz pointed to the house in the 
garden behind him. 


*“ That’s where I live, 
merchant.” 

“ Very good, Fritz G., I warn you for the 
last time. Let my horse alone, or I shall 
speak to your father.” The boy looked in- 
credulously at the dignified rider, and when 
he had gone.on a little way, sent a snowball 
after him. 

Notwithstanding a dense fog, the third 
day saw the delegate riding his horse on the 
selfsame road, and no sooner had he reached 
Mr. G.’s house, than snowballs once more 
flew around the animal’s head, accompanied 
by low laughter which betrayed the thrower’s 
presence behind a thick hedge.  Hastily 
making up his mind, Bismarck dismounted 
and rang the house bell sharply. Giving 
his horse into the care of the servant who 
had flown to answer the peal, he strode up 
to the house, and in a very few minutes was 
facing its astonished master, who was at a 
loss to account for the presence at such an 
early hour, of the well-known Prussian dele- 
gate. In a very few words he informed the 
disconcerted father what had been going on 
in front of his house for the last three days, 
and wound up by saying: 

“T must ask you to punish your son 
severely.” ‘The angry father begged Bismarck 
to specify the punishment himself, and that 
gentleman was of opinion that the most 
effectual would be to deprive the youngster 
of all his presents at the approaching 
Christmas time, a flogging would be too 
easily forgotten. ‘The father felt the punish- 
ment was rather too severe, but he con- 


my father is a 
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sented and after Bismarck’s departure, in- 
formed the boy, half dead with fright, what 
was the decision they had come to. 

Those were indeed long and gloomy days 
for the young culprit. .Sorrowfully he 
pictured to himself the empty table under 
his Christmas-tree ; sadly he listened to the 
merry chat of his brothers and sisters about 
the Christ child and what He would bring 
them. 

The sacred festival drew near every morn- 
ing. Fritz had seen the rider psss the 
house, and hark there was the sound of 
hvofs on the road. But, hush, what was that ? 
The horse stopped at the gate. Fritz got up 
from the corner, where he had sadly 
crouched; a feeling of joy took possession 
of him when he saw Bismarck’s tall form 
coming up the path to the house. He flew 
like the wind past his astounded brothers 
and sisters, out of the room, and into the 
drawing-room, and panting, hid himseii 
behind the curtains just as Bismarck was 
ushered in, followed by his father. 

‘To what am I indebted for the honour?” 


CVV? 


Mother 


“MoTHER!”’ a voice said. ‘“ Mother!” 
And each heart was one trembling chord 
As the reckless curbed his passion 
And the ruthless covered his sword, 
For the cradles of all Earth’s bravest 
Have rocked to her song’s caress, 
And the little hands of the leaders 
Have tugged at the hem of her dress. 
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the boy heard his father ask. “ [ hope Fritz 
has not been up to any more tricks. [| 
thought I had looked after him well.” 

“Oh that’s all right,” said Bismarck re. 
assuringly ; “I have come, on the contrary, 
to beg you to allow the anxiety he has 
already undergone to be considered sufficient 
punishment, and to lay the presents you had 
provided for him under his tree. It spoils 
my own happiness at this season to know 
that a child’s heart is sad to-day by my wish, 
and having children myself I know how 
sorry I should be had I to deprive one of 
his Christmas presents. I hope the little 
rascal will profit by the circumstance, and 
will not bear malice against that ‘horrid 
Bismarck,’ who, after all, means it for his 
good.” 

On leaving he turned and beheld a child’s 
face beaming with joy. He felt his arm 
pressed by two trembling hands, and “thank 
you, thank you,” stammered the happy Fritz, 
who has never forgotten Christmas Eve 
1851, nor the lesson taught by the great 
Prince Bismarck. 





‘Mother !”’ some far voice whispered ; 
And the roughest paused in his jest 

At the sound of a cleaner laughter 
That sang to his soul’s unrest, 

For it called him to brighter meadows 
In a far-away sunlit land, 

To dear lips that had soothed his sorrow, 
To white hands that had held his hand. 








“ Mother!’ a voice called; ‘‘ Mother!” 
And a weak man swore to be brave, 

With tears that fell on her headstone 
And wild arms flung on her grave, 

For the faintest may find a pathway 
Through the dark of his sorrow and shame, 

And the coward stand face to his foemen 
When a far voice whispers her name. 


WILL. H. OGILVIE. 
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The architect’s design which, with certain modifications, was 
Tabernacle. The towers, which would have cost £1000 each, were omitted 
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The Life of Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


By Charles Ray 


This new biography of Charles Haddon Spurgeon is an authoritative study of the great 
preacher's life and work. The co-operation of Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster, who are the 
repositories of practically all existing Spurgeon literature, has been secured by the SuNnDay 
MaGazinE, and their vast stores of material, including unpublished letters, etc., have been 
placed in the hands of the writer. Further, a large collection of unpublished photographs of 
Mr. Spurgeon and of people and places connected with his life has been made, and these photo- 
graphs duly appear as illustrations to this biography. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE SURREY GARDENS MUSIC-HALL 


E now come to what Charles 
Spurgeon described as_ the 
greatest ordeal of his life. 
Towards the-end of 1856 the 
Exeter Hall Directors intimated to the 
authorities of New Park Street Chapel, 
that they found themselves unable to let 
their building continuously to one congre- 
gation, for fear that it should thereby 


acquire a denominational character. This 
appeared quite fair to the deacons, but it 
nevertheless put them in a dilemma, for the 
congregations continued to be of enormous 
size; while hundreds, and frequently 
thousands, had to be refused admission 
to the services owing to lack of accommo- 
dation. A fund had recently been started 
for the erection of a new chapel, suited to 
the needs of the congregation, but it 
would be a long time before sufficient 
funds were forthcoming to meet the cost 
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of building operations, and even then a 
considerable period must elapse before 
the structure would be ready for use. 
For a time the church authorities felt 
helpless, but the difficulty was met in a 
characteristically daring manner. The 
proprietors of the Royal Surrey Gardens, 
on the south side of the river, had just 
added to the attractions of that resort by 
erecting a magnificent music-hall, capable 
of accommodating ten thousand persons, 
and one of the deacons, Mr. Moore, pro- 
posed that this building might be rented 
for the Sunday evening services. The 
decision, of course, lay with the young 
pastor, and although he shrank from 
preaching in a place of such vast size, he 
nevertheless agreed to the proposal. A 
music-hall in those days was very dif- 
ferent from its namesakejof to-day; the 
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William Olney went to view the place, 
and although it seemed indeed a venture. 
some experiment to attempt to preach 
there, on account of both the size and the 
associations of the hall, yet their faith in 
God and the purity of their motives in- 
duced them to believe that blessing and 
success would result. Several of the 
church members seriously objected to 
using, for sacred purposes, what they de- 
scribed as ‘‘ the devil’s house,’ but the 
young preacher was not to be daunted, 
and while he urged these fearful ones to 
stop away rather than violate their con- 
sciences, he begged them not to discourage 
Others from coming under the sound of 
the Gospel. 

The hall was engaged for four Sundays, 
commencing with October 19, 1856, and 
much prayer having been offered that 
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entertainments consisted only of popular 
concerts, but the employment of such a 
building for Gospel services was unheard 
of. However, the young minister and Mr. 


The Royal Surrey Gardens Music-hall, the scene of the great disaster on October 19, 1856 


rich spiritual blessings might result from 
the services, the deacons and church 
members looked forward to the opening 
meeting with hopeful expectations. But 
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as the day drew near, Charles Spurgeon 
seems to have had inexplicable forebod- 
ings of coming disaster. ‘“‘I felt over- 
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As the evening of the memorable day 


drew near, people began to gather at the 
gardens, and long before the time of ser- 
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Charles Spurgeon preaching in the Surrey Gardens Music-hall 


weighted,” he says, “with a sense of 
responsibility, and filled with a mysterious 
premonition of some great trial shortly to 
befall me.”’ This feeling had not lessened 
but rather increased when Sunday, Octo- 
ber 19, arrived, and in his morning sermon 
at New Park Street Chapel he gave 
utterance to statements which, in the 
light of after events, appear little short of 
prophetic. ‘‘ What does God say to the 
Church ?”’ asked the preacher. ‘“ ‘You 
have proved Me aforetime, you have 
attempted great things; though some of 
you were faint-hearted and said, ‘‘ We 
should not have ventured,” others of you 
had faith and proved Me. I say again, 
“Prove Me now.”’ See what God can 


do just when a cloud is falling on the head 
of him whom God has raised up to preach 
to you. 


Go and prove Him now.” 





vice every thoroughfare converging*upon 
the noted pleasure-grounds was thronged. 
The doors were opened at an early hour, 
and within a very short space of time 
the vast hall was filled as it had never 
been filled before. Scarcely could stand- 
ing room for another person have been 
found, and it was estimated that between 
ten and twelve thousand people were 
present. But outside a crowd equally 
large, and, according to some eyewit- 
nesses, even larger, vainly sought admis- 
sion. Not only were the streets all round 
the gardens still thronged, but the road 
leading from the entrance of the grounds 
up to the hall doors was filled with a solid 
mass of humanity. Only with difficulty 
could the preacher gain admission through 
a private entrance, and it is not surpris- 
ing that the sight of the unprecedented 











Mr. and Mrs. Spurgeon in their garden 
soon after marriage 


crowds should almost have unnerved 
him. The responsibility of his position 
was brought home with ten-fold force, 
and for a time faintness overtook him. 
Then when he had rallied, friends con- 
ducted him to the pulpit, which was placed 
at the end of the auditorium, where the 
orchestra usually sat. 

Considering the class of people of which 
the congregation was largely composed— 
the class which never entered a place of 
worship—the sight inside the music-hall 
was indeed a remarkable one. There was 
naturally some excitement as_ visitors 
entered and hurried to secure seats, but 
once the place was filled, the congrega- 
tion became as tranquil as that inside the 
average church or chapel. Dr. Campbell, 
who wrote a vivid description of the events 
of the evening in his journal, The British 
Banner, declared that even the scene of 
commotion witnessed while the people 
entered, would have borne a very favour- 
able comparison with the huge religious 
anniversary gatherings at Exeter Hall. 

The hall being packed, Charles Spur- 
geon thought it wise to begin the service 
ten minutes before time, which he did by 
making a few remarks appropriate to the 
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occasion. His voice was wonderful. It 
filled the whole place, so that even in the 
remotest corners every word could be heard 
plainly, and this without apparent effort on 
the preacher’s part and without harsh 
shouting. A brief prayer was offered, and 
then followed the singing of a hymn— 
an event never forgotten by those who were 
present, the vast multitude joining together 
heartily, so that the hymn rolled out as 
the voice of many waters. After the 
reading of a passage of Scripture, with 
running commentary, the general prayer 
was commenced. And now happened 
what, if caused deliberately, as it seems 
impossible to disbelieve, was one of the 
most dastardly deeds recorded in recent 
religious history. The preacher was plead- 
ing earnestly with God for the salvation 
of souls, and a remarkable hush was upon 
the vast assembly. Suddenly among the 
dense mass of people sitting and standing 
round the main entrance of the hall, 
cries of ‘‘ Fire! Fire!’ were raised. At 
the same instant a little distance away, 
and presumably in the galleries, a 
number of voices shouted, “‘ The galleries 
are giving way,” and at still another place 





A photograph of Charles Spurgeon about the time 
of the Surrey Gardens Music-hall disaster 
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a cry of well-feigned alarm was raised, 
“ The building is falling!’’ Panic at 
once ensued in that part of the hall. The 
people rushed to the doors and _ stair- 
cases, and a terrible scene of disaster was 
witnessed. Men and women tore the 
clothes from one another’s backs in their 
mad efforts to escape from the building, 
and those who were too weak to save 
themselves from falling were trodden upon 
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grounds, and owing to the crush on both 
sides, they could not now be opened. 
The unreasoning terror of the people 
knew no bounds. Even if the hall had 
been a mass of leaping flames, they were 
safe in the extremity of the gardens, but 
their mad fight for life continued, and 
men, women, and children climbed or 
were pushed over the railings, many being 
crushed and injured. 
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The young lion of the pulpit 


The funny old woman of the pulpit 


An early cartoon of Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


in the stampede. Wild cries and shrieks 
rent the air, adding to the terror and con- 
fusion, and many, unable to get to the 
doors, climbed over the balustrades and 
dropped from the galleries, injuring them- 
selves and those on whom they fell. On 
the staircases the scene wag even more 
dreadful than in the hall, for large num- 
bers were borne aloft and precipitated over 
the banisters, and in one place the balus- 
trade itself gave way. The panic among 
the people did not cease when they reached 
the gardens, for a rush Was made to the 
gates leading into the street, and here 
another disaster occurred. The gates 
had been locked to prevent the disap- 
pointed crowds outside from entering the 





At the first sign of confusion Charles 
Spurgeon tried to calm the people, tell- 
ing them there was no fire, and that the 
alarm had probably been given by pick- 
pockets for purposes of their own. The 
disturbance, however, grew, and with 
some difficulty the preacher closed the 
service. The strain upon him had been 
terrific, and he had to be led from the 
pulpit. Then hearing for the first time 
that there had been loss of life, he col- 
lapsed, and had to be carried away, so that 
many thought him dead. When at last 
it was possible to get a clear idea of the 
extent of the disaster, it was found that 
seven persons had been killed and a large 
number more or less seriously injured, 


400 Sunday 
twenty-eight of whom had to be removed 
to the hospitals. 

All the credible witnesses present who 
have written accounts of the terrible dis- 
aster seem to agree that it was the result 
of a well-organised conspiracy, that a large 














The two conductors. 
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again made to hold services in the music. 
hall, this time with unqualified success, 
Of course the journals hostile to Charles 
Spurgeon made most furious attacks upon 
him, laying to his door the responsibility 
for the sad disaster, but other literary 











From a cartoon published when Charles’Spurgeon was drawing 


enormous crowds to his services 


number of evil men were concerned, and 
that the false cries of alarm given in the 
first place and constantly repeated till 
the service concluded, were given deliber- 
ately with the intention of breaking up the 
meeting. Even Charles Spurgeon, loth to 
believe evil of any one, had to come to this 
conclusion after hearing all the evidence. 
Some thought the conspirators were pick- 
pockets, but others firmly believed, and 
a study of the records of the dreadful 
occurrence seems to confirm their theory, 
that the whole thing was an attempt to 
ruin Charles Spurgeon and his work. If 
such were the case, the attempt signally 
failed, for although the preacher’s mental 
state was serious for some days, he 
recovered, and after a fortnight’s re- 
tirement was able to preach again at 
New Park Street Chapel, while, on Novem- 
ber 23 of the same year, the attempt was 


men supported him, and he suffered little 
harm from the villainous libels. 

When the music-hall services were re- 
sumed, it was decided that the preaching 
should take place in the morning, so that 
day-light might aid in preventing further 
deeds of darkness. During the period, 
rather more than three years, over which 
the preaching there extended, thousands 
of conversions took place, which bore the 
test of time, continual additions were 
made to the church, and all the various 
enterprises which afterwards emanated 
from the Metropolitan Tabernacle owed 
their prosperity in a large degree to the 
advance made by the church during the 
time of the music-hall services. The effort 
was inaugurated for the purpose of reaching 
those people who never attended a place 
of worship, and that it was successful in 
this object was proved by the fact that 
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before the commencement of each ser- 
vice it was usual for large numbers of the 
visitors to spend the time in reading 
newspapers. What the Church at large 
and the nation owes to Charles Spurgeon’s 
daring innovation in preaching at the 
Surrey Gardens Music-hall cannot be 
fully estimated. It led the way for those 
wonderful services which have for years 
past been continuously conducted in 
theatres and other places of amusement, 
thereby carrying the Gospel to thousands 
who would never have entered a church 
or chapel, and the great evangelistic ser- 
vices commenced in Westminster Abbey 
and St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1858, at which 
thousands of men and women of the 
artisan class were regularly present, with 
splendid results, were the direct outcome 
of the religious movement inaugurated 
at the music-hall. 

A point upon which Charles Spurgeon 
always laid the greatest stress was that 
the preaching should be of such a char- 
acter that the simplest could follow it. 
“T determined,” he says, ‘‘ that whether 
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my hearers would receive the Gospel or 
reject it, they should at least understand 
it, and therefore I preached it in plain, 
homely Saxon that a child could compre- 
hend, and with all the earnestness of 
which I was capable.” But although the 
preaching was thus plain, it proved as 
acceptable to the classes as to the masses. 
Many distinguished and learned men and 
women were delighted with the sermons of 
the gifted young divine, and among those 
who at different times sat under his 
ministry at the Surrey Gardens Music-hall 
were the Prime Minister, the Lord Chief 
Justice of England (Lord Campbell), Sir 
Richard Mayne (Chief Commissioner of 
Metropolitan Police), Dr. Livingstone, and 
John Ruskin, the last named being a very 
regular attendant. Lord Campbell re- 


marked to the Commissioner of Police at 
the close of a service, “‘ He is doing great 
good, sir,—great good,’ and the Sun 
newspaper, commenting on this, declared 
that ‘“‘ London could find room for twenty 
such preachers ; 

populace needs.” 


they are just what the 
From the West End 











Mr. and Mrs. Spurgeon’s second home after marriage, Helensburgh House, Nightingale}Lane, Clapham 
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of London on Sunday mornings a stream 
of carriages was always to be seen taking 
fashionable occupants to the Surrey 
Gardens—a fact which in itself proved 
the wisdom of the young pastor’s innova- 
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elbow because they had got a smart hit, 
and they have been heard to say when 
they were going out, ‘ The preacher told 
us just what we said to one another 
Perhaps 
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when we went in at the door.’ 

















Charles Haddon Spurgeon preaching to 23,654 persons at the Crystal Palace on Fast Day, October 7, 1857 


From a contemporary drawing) 
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tion, for few, if any, of these people would 
ever have dreamt of entering a dissenting 
chapel. 

A remarkable feature of Charles Spur- 
geon’s preaching at this time was that he 
oftentimes felt impelled, he knew not why, 
to point at a certain part of the hall and 
make a remark, without having any idea 
that what he said was right, except 
that he believed he was moved by the 
Spirit to say it. “I have known many 
instances,” he says, ‘‘in which the 
thoughts of men have been revealed from 
the pulpit. I have sometimes seen per- 


sons nudge their neighbours with their 





the most striking instance of this was in 
the case of a shoemaker who, accus- 
tomed to engage in Sunday trading, yet 
went one morning out of curiosity to 
hear the popular preacher. Charles Spur- 
geon, who knew nothing whatever of such 
a man being present, suddenly felt led to 
point at the very place where the trades- 
man sat, and exclaim, ‘‘ There is a man 
sitting there who is a shoemaker; he 
keeps his shop open on Sundays; it was 
open last Sabbath morning ; he took nine- 
pence, and there was fourpence profit out 
of it; his soul is sold to Satan for four- 
pence!’’ But the remarkable. point is 
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that every word was literally true, and 
the shoemaker returned home greatly per- 
turbed. He could not think how the 
preacher should know the facts that had 
been mentioned, and then it struck him 
that God had spoken to his soul in what 
was nothing less than an interposition. He 
shut up his shop the following Sunday, but 
was afraid for a time to go and hear the 
preacher. At last he went, and the result 
was his conversion. The facts, thoroughly 
authenticated, became known through a 
city missionary, and Mr. Spurgeon him- 
self tells the story. 

So remarkable was the spiritual work 
done in the music-hall, and so numerous 
were the conversions, that after a time 
the character of the congregation com- 
pletely changed, and from being a crowd 
of careless hearers gathered out of curiosity, 
it became, in great part, an assemblage 
of earnest Christians. Charles Spurgeon 
thereupon changed the character of his 
preaching, and many of the later sermons 
are expository and doctrinal. Such a 
result has, probably, never been achieved 
at any other time in connection with 
Gospel services in a secular building. The 
congregations after the night of the ter- 
rible disaster were always most orderly 
and attentive. Any thought of frivolity 
or mischief seemed to vanish in the pres- 
ence of the man and his message. Once 
some young men entered the hall, and 
out of bravado retained their hats after 
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the service had begun. Charles Spurgeon’s 
method of dealing with them was such as 
would have occurred to no other preacher, 
and it was at such a time that his vein of 
humour stood him in good stead. In the 
middle of the opening hymn he told the 
congregation that a short time before he 
had visited a Jewish synagogue, and in ac- 
cordance with the custom of the place had 
worn his hat. ‘ But as it is the Christian 
practice to uncover in a place of worship,” 
he continued, “I will ask those young 
Jewish gentlemen down there to kindly 
remove their hats.’”’ There was no need 
to make any further remark, but who else 
could have dealt with a similar situation 
in such an effective manner ? 

During the course of the services at 
Surrey Gardens Music-hall, the Indian 
Mutiny broke out, and when a fast day 
was proclaimed, Charles Spurgeon was 
invited by the directors of the Crystal 
Palace to hold a service in the centre 
transept of the building, a collection to 
be taken on behalf of the national fund 
for the sufferers through the Mutiny. 
He accepted, and on October 7, 1857, 
addressed the largest congregation to 
which he ever preached inside a building. 
No fewer than 23,654 persons were present, 
and the scene was a most impressive one. 
The collection amounted ,to five hundred 
pounds, to which the Crystal Palace com- 
pany added another two hundred, and 
when the preacher refused to"accept any 














The site of the Metropolitan Tabernacle, showing the old almshouses of the Fishmongers’ 


Company before they were pulled down 
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fee for his services another fifty pounds was 
given by the company to the Tabernacle 
Building Fund. Even before the service 
itself one man was ledjto think of eternal 
matters as a result of the effort, and was 
converted to God. It was arranged that 
the preacher should use the music-hall 
pulpit, and a day or two before the ser- 
vice he went to the Palace in order to 
test the acoustic properties of the build- 
ing and decide where the pulpit should 
be placed. Standing at a certain point 
he cried in stentorian tones, ‘“‘ Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin 
of the world,” while friends in various 
parts of the transept waited to hear if 
the words could be distinctly heard. A 
long time afterwards it transpired that a 
carpenter working in one of the galleries, 
knowing nothing of what was going on 
below, heard what seemed to him a voice 
from heaven repeating the above text. 
He was smitten with conviction on ac- 
count of sin, put down his tools, and 
going home found peace and life after a 
time of spiritual struggling. The source 
ef the voice only became known to him, 





A photo of Mr. Spurgeon—hitherto unpublished— 
taken during his first visit to Ireland 
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when on his deathbed he told a visitor 
the story of his conversion. 

The effort of preaching to such a huge 
audience as that which gathered at the Cry- 
stal Palace must have been great, although 
Charles Spurgeon tells us he did not at 
the close feel conscious of any unusual 
fatigue. But that Wednesday night he 
went to bed and slept continuously until 
Friday morning, an experience he had 
at no other period of his life. All through 
Thursday Mrs. Spurgeon went at inter- 
vals to look at her husband, but finding 
him sleeping peacefully she wisely let him 
rest until nature should be satisfied. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE BEGUN 


As already stated a fund had been opened 
for the purpose of erecting a new chapel 
capable of seating five thousand persons, 
with standing accommodation for a thou- 
sand more, and by December 13, 1858, 
this had reached a total of £9418 19s. 74. 
After much difficulty in securing a site, 
a portion of the land in Newington was 
bought, on which the old almshouses of 
the Fishmongers’ Company had stood, 
close by the place where, several cen- 
turies before, Baptists had been burned 
for their faith. The Building Committee 
then offered premiums of £50, £30, and 
£20 for the three best designs, not in 
Gothic style, for the new chapel, which 
was already being spoken of as the Taber- 
nacle. Sixty-three architects competed, 
and the first prize, awarded by a vote of 
the competitors, went to Mr. E. Cook- 
worthy Robins. But the plans which 
won the second premium were, for 
various reasons, selected by the church 
authorities as more suitable for the new 
Tabernacle. The architect was Mr. W. W. 
Pocock, and the most important modifi- 
cation in his design was the omission of 
four towers at the four corners. These 
would cost a thousand pounds each, and 
the pastor and deacons decided that the 
money could be more profitably ex- 
pended otherwise. On August 16, 1859, 
Sir Samuel Morton Peto, M.P., laid the 
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foundation-stone in the pre- 
sence of a large gathering of 
friends, and on that occasion, 
and at the meeting presided 
over by the Lord Mayor on the 
evening of the same day, a 
sum of nearly five thousand 
pounds was subscribed. It soon 
became clear that the original 
estimate of the cost of the Taber- 
nacle—{12,000—would have to 
be more than doubled, and al- 
though some members of the 
Committee shrank from the 
added responsibility, Charles 
Spurgeon from the first had 
such faith in God that he never 
doubted the possibility of obtain- 
ing whatever might be necessary. 

A very large proportion of the 
cost of the Tabernacle was ob- 
tained by Charles Spurgeon 
himself, who went all over the 
kingdom preaching in aid of 
the Building Fund. He never 
gained a penny for himself from 
the provincial towns he visited, 
but many thousands of pounds 
were contributed by the sympa- 
thetic congregations whom he 
delighted with his ministry. On one visit 
to Scotland lasting only a few days, for 
instance, the collections in aid of the 
Building Fund amounted to £391. 

In August 1858 Charles Spurgeon first 
visited Ireland, and preached to huge 
congregations in Belfast. Irish friends 
were among the most generous contri- 
butors to the Tabernacle Building Fund, 
and the great preacher many times after- 
wards visited the Sister Isle. On more 
than one occasion he was delighted to 
find in his passage between the two 
coasts that the majority of the ship’s 
crew was composed of earnest Christian 
men, who held meetings regularly for 
prayer, and for the reading of the preacher’s 
own sermons. 

A memorable visit was paid to the 
village of Castleton, between Newport and 
Cardiff, on July 20, 1859, when Charles 
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(Photo by permission of Mr. E. Johnson) 


The earliest photo of the interior of the Metropolitan 


Tabernacle; takén in 1860 


Spurgeon preached twice in a field which 
gradually sloped to a level at the bottom, 
enabling all those present to see and hear 
him distinctly. The congregations at 
each service numbered about ten thousand 
persons. In May of the following year 
he preached in the open air at Abercarne 
to twenty thousand people. 

In 1860 Charles Spurgeon paid two 
visits to the Continent, thé first a very 
brief one in February to Paris, where in 
three days he preached five sermons, and 
was highly praised by the French papers, 
even by those conducted by Roman Catho- 
lic writers. The second visit was an ex- 
tended tour through Belgium, Germany, 
and Switzerland. At Geneva he prea hed 
in the Cathedral, from Calvin’s pulpit, 
attired in Calvin’s gown, the only time that 
Charles Spurgeon ever wore “ canonicals,”’ 
as he humorously termed it. 
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GENERAL SYNOPSIS 


What are the Creative Days ?—The Seventh Day regarded as a period in Scripture—The earcth’s 

primal condition—The introduction of motion: science anticipated—A fresh surprise : light the 

result of motion—‘t The evening and the morning ''—What are the waters above the beavens ? 

The enormous envelope of the material universe—Two huge scientific difficulties cleared away 
by better informed science —What the Bible’s anticipation of science means 


Is the First Chapter of Genesis Scientific ? 


HE fact that we have been detained 
so long by what are merely the 
opening statements of this first 
chapter of Genesis is significant. 

We have been compelled to linger, be- 
cause those words deal with what are now 
felt to be the deepest mysteries of the 
universe. These are the very things 
which we need to know, and they are the 
very things which the Bible hastens to 
tell us. What Mind then is this, that has 
anticipated, and that has answered, the 
questionings of the most scientific time 
which men have yet seen ? 

Before noticing briefly the other anti- 
cipations of science, of which the chapter 
is full, we must dispose of a very common 
objection. We are told that the Scripture 
stamps itself as wholly unscientific by 
representing the entire creative work as 


occupying only six days 
of twenty-four hours each. Let me ask 
the objector how he contrives to get 
twenty-four hours into a day. The 
Scripture knows nothing of any such 
“day.” Its language is: “‘ are there not 
twelve hours in the day” (John xi. g) ? 
But it knows much of “ days” that are 
extended periods. The reader will recall 
the words ‘ that day,” used both in the 
Old Testament and in the New, of that 
glad time which is in front of us, when war 
and poverty shall cease, and peace and 
righteousness shall kiss each other. If 


the Scripture uses the word to describe 
a future period, as it undoubtedly does so 
use it in those passages, why should it not 
also speak of past periods as “‘ days” ? 
When we add to this that we have both 
Old and New Testament authority for 
taking the word in that sense here, it will 
be felt that there is an end to this ques- 
tion. In Heb. iv. a great deal is said of 
‘*God’s rest,’’ into which believers enter. 
It began, we are told, when God had 
finished His works ; and this rest is iden- 
tified with the “‘seventh day’’: “ for he 
spake in a certain place of the seventh 
day on this wise, And God did rest the 
seventh day from all His works”’ (verse 4). 
Alford says: ‘‘ The rest here spoken of 
must not be understood only as that of 
one day after the completion of creation ; 
but as an enduring rest, commencing 
then and still going on.’’* In other words, 
according to the Spirit’s interpretation, 


the seventh day 
of the Creation History is really the seventh 
period. The creative work stopped at 
the close of the sixth day, and ‘‘ He 
rested on the seventh day from all His 
work which He had made’”’ (Gen. ii. 2). 
God is resting now from that creative 
work, and the great rest-day, therefore, 
continues. Coming now to the account 
itself in Genesis, we recall the fact that 
every day but this seventh is described as 
having had its evening and its morning. 


* See his Commentary, Hebrews iv, 
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And when we ask why this is the soli- 
tary exception, the reason seems evident. 
This seventh period, being only begun, 
could not then, and cannot even now, 
be described as having reached its full 
glory. Two verses farther on. another 
hint is given as to the sense in which the 
word ‘“‘ day ”’ is here used, which has been 
strangely overlooked. There (Gen. ii. 4) 
we find these words: “in the day that 
the Lord God made the earth and the 
heavens.” Here the entire creative work 
is described as having occupied but one 
day. Take the word in the sense of 
“period ”’ and there is no difficulty. One 
period may easily embrace six lesser 
periods. But take it as meaning either 
twelve hours, or twenty-four hours, and 
one such “day” cannot by any possi- 
bility be equal to six. 

We shall see by-and-by that “the 
evening’’ and “‘ the morning,” so often 
quoted as an objection to this explanation, 
have an unsuspected place in the great 
story of Creation. But let us now mark 
the order in which the story of Genesis 
proceeds. The word “ Earth,’ like the 
word ‘‘ day,” is plainly used in two senses 
in the chapter. In the second verse it is 
the name for our planet, and in verse 10 
it is the name for the dry land as opposed 
to the seas. But this need not trouble us, 
for we attach the same double sense to the 
word in our own language. When we speak 
of our planet, we name it ‘ the earth;”’ 
but that does not hinder us from talking 
also of a ‘‘ cart of earth,” meaning a cart 
of soil. In verse 2, we are told, then, that 


the primal condition 


of our globe was one of wasteness and emp- 
tiness, ‘‘ without form and void.” It is 
described further as a “ deep,” an abyss, 
and as ‘“‘ waters.” In other words, it was 
a fluid mass, and darkness enveloped it : 
“ darkness was upon the face of the deep.”’ 
Here we have a startling resemblance to 
theories which modern science has long 
since familiarised us with. The nebular 
hypothesis of La Place, though it has had 
to be corrected in some points, still holds 
the field ; and. strange to say the Scripture 
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so sketched the primal condition of the 
earth more than 3000 years before La 
Place was born, or the science of Physi-s 
had laid its first foundations. 

But this description of the earth’s first 
condition is merely preparatory to the 
account of the first Day’s work. This was 
in two parts. (1) “ The Spirit of. God 
moved upon the face of the waters” 
(verse 2), or, translating literally, ‘ the 
Spirit of God moving upon the face of the 
waters.” It was a continued action. 
The reader is aware that one great charac- 
teristic of the universe, as we know it, is 
motion. The speeding hours of the day, 
the succession of day and night, the pass- 
ing of month after month, and the pro- 
cession of the seasons tell us that. The 
earth revolves perpetually round its axis, 
and speeds unhaltingly along its vast 
orbit through the heavenly spaces. But it 
may be new to some of my readers to be 
told that everything in this earth 


is in motion. 
‘* All bodies,” says one, “ are in a state of 
vibration ; there is, therefore, no stillness 
in the universe.”’ Our earth, like the rest 
of the universe, consists of two things— 
matter and motion. So closely allied are 
these as the two ultimate facts in connec- 
tion with the physical universe, that Bos- 
covich and other scientists of great name 
proposed that, instead of talking as we do 
of atoms, we should speak of points which 
are centres of force. Lord Kelvin’s idea 
is ‘“‘ that what we call matter may consist 
of the rotating portions of a perfect fluid, 
which continuously fills space.” This is 
almost identical with the teaching here of 
revelation, that the primal condition of 
our now solid earth was a fluid mass, 
empty, waste, and shapeless, to which 
movement was communicated by the 
Spirit of God. But, apart from all theories, 
science has now shown that, behind all 
else in the physical universe, we have 
these two things—matter and motion, 
Here let the reader note that these are the 
two first things named in this opening 
chapter of Genesis: let him mark that 
matter is first created, and then that 
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motion is next imparted ; and let him draw 
his own conclusions ‘as to whether this 
Creation History is, or is not, scientific. 

(2) Immediately after the words “ the 
Spirit moving upon the face of the 
waters,” we read these: ‘And God 
said, Let there be light, and there was 
light” (verse 3). In view of what we now 
know regarding light, this statement 
comes as 


a fresh surprise. 


We are far past the time when ignorant 
men asked how there could be light before 
the sun. Our streets, lighted up at night 
with electricity, supply an answer. Light 


has never been dependent solely upon the 
It is, as the Scripture here indicates, 


sun. 


a result of motion. 


Vibration gives us heat; and, from a 
certain increased rate of vibration, we 
have light. “Light,” says one, “ is radiant 
heat made visible; and therefore you 
will know, without my telling you, that 
light is motion.’ * ‘That light and 
radiant heat,’’ says Helmholz, “ are due 
to a motion which spreads in all directians, 
has been! sufficiently proved.” ¢ It will 
be noted, then, that the creation of light 
comes in its exact order. These three 

matter, motion, light—are in a sequence 
which is absolutely scientific. Our won- 
der is increased when we cease to look at 
the things which have gone before, and 
consider the things which are to come 
after. We are told: ‘‘ God saw the light 
that it was good”’ (verse 4). And this 
first expression of Divine satisfaction is 
explained as we listen to what science can 
now tell us. ‘“ Assuredly, ’’says Sir John 
Herschel], “‘ there is something in the phe- 
nomena of light, in its universality; in 
the high office it performs in creation ; in 
the very hypotheses which have been 
advanced as to its nature; which power- 
fully suggests the idea of the fundamental, 
the primeval, the antecedent and superior 
in point of rank and conception to all other 


* Caillard, ‘‘ Invisible Powers of Nature,” p. 101. 
t ‘* Popular Scientific Lectures ’’ (second series), 
p. 165 
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products, or results of creative power in 
the physical world.” * Sir Gabriel Stokes 
shows in his Burnet Lectures on Light 
that we are dependent upon it for all life ; 
that, without it, there would be universal 
stagnation and death; that there would 
be neither wind nor a breath of air; and 
that there would be no rain and no 
streams. Who, then, placed the advent 
of light just here where it 


prepared the way 


for all the life that is to follow ? The full 
knowledge of to-day tells that this is its 
right place. Could anything less than 
full knowledge have put it just there in 
the story of creation, and emphasised its 
importance in the universe with these 
words: ‘“‘And God saw the light that it 
was good” ? 

We are now in a position to mark the 
significance of that oft-repeated phrase 
“the evening and the morning,” just 
where it first occurs. We read (verse 5): 
‘““ And the evening was, and the morning 
was—day one.” The order is not, let it 
be observed, morning and evening. This 
would have meant that the light period 
had begun and ended before anything else 
was done. But it is the distinct opposite 
of this that is told us. Light is launched 
upon the world in all the promise of its 
opening splendours. It is not ended: it 
continues. There had been the evening— 
the time of hidden preparation ; and then 
came the time of open manifestation— 
Light’s morning. And God’s Day closes 
there 

in the brightness. 


For this glory is a promise, which the 
Creator will now proceed to fulfil. The 
first chapter of Genesis is, therefore, not 
a record of periods that are ended and 
done with. It tells of the introduction, 
rather, of one after another of those glories 
which now make up Creation’s great 
harmony. 

Upon the work of the second Day 
science has, so far, little to tell, though 
that little is significant enough. “ And 


* « Familiar Lectures,” p. 220 
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God said, Let there be a firmament ’’—an 
expanse—‘‘ in the midst of the waters, and 
let it divide the waters from the waters ”’ 
(verse 6). The fluid mass is divided. 
The expanse—the word means something 
beaten out, or stretched out—intervenes 
between these portions of the primal 
matter. The expanse is called “ heaven,” 
and is thus identified with the immense 
space which stretches over us. Where, 
and what, then, are “‘ the waters above the 
expanse”’ ? The usual answer has been 
that these are the clouds ; but a moment’s 
reflection will show that this is hardly 
satisfactory. The clouds are not formed 
of primeval matter. They are the out- 
come of vapour which rises from the 
waters which were not in existence when 
this separation was made. Besides, too, 
the clouds float im the heaven: they are 
not “above” it. ‘*‘ The heaven,” it must 
be remembered, stretches far beyond our 
atmosphere, and this division of the 
primeval fluid mass is “above,” and 
apparently outside, that. 

This was evidently no slight part of the 
preparations for God’s great work, seeing 
that the whole of the second period was 
devoted to it. Has science anything to 
say which sheds light upon it? The 
following facts may suggest a reply. 
Science is still exercised as to the nature 
of the great ether sea which fills all space. 
That is ‘‘ the heaven,” and this term “ the 
expanse’ exactly suits it. The ether is a 
fluid, or a something, in a highly elastic 
condition. The rapidity with which its 
waves convey sound and light proves this. 
But Sir John Herschell has shown that, 
in order to possess this almost incon- 
ceivable elasticity, it- must be compressed 
on every side by 


an immense force, 


He calculates that the bursting power of the 
ether is over seventeen billions of pounds 
on the square inch, and that the com- 
pressing envelope which is outside it and 
around it must, of course, be greater than 
that. ‘Do what we will,’ he says— 
“adopt what hypotheses we please— 
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there is no escape, in dealing with the 
phenomena of light, from these gigantic 
numbers; or from the conception of 
enormous physical force in perpetual exer- 
tion at every point, through all the immen- 
sity of space.” * The italics are Sir John’s 
own. That force may be furnished by 
these “‘ waters above the expanse.” 

But I must conclude my remarks upon 
the Creation History in this paper, and 
must therefore only touch upon one or two 
other points. The third Day’s work is, 
first of all, the separation of the dry land 
from the waters. Will the reader notice 
the words in verse g: ‘‘ And God said, 
Let the waters under the heaven be 
gathered together 


unto one place”? 


These waters are then called (verse 10) 
‘“‘seas.”’ There are more seas than one, 
and yet we are told that they are all in 
‘one place.”” This we know now to be a 
fact. The land is broken up into conti- 
nents and islands, and is not “in one 
place.”” But the seas, strange to say, are 
all connected together, and are “in one 
place.” Who knew that before explora- 
tion had begun ? 

The second part of this Day’s work was 
the creation of vegetable life ; and here it 
was imagined that we were confronted by 


a gigantic difficulty. 


Geology, we were told, could find no trace 
of any vegetation which preceded animal 
life. But geology is now correcting its 
earlier statements. Down in the earliest 
rocks, in which no trace of animal life is 
found, there are seen to be proofs of an 
immense vegetation. Dana, in his splendid 
‘“‘ Manual of Geology,” gives the following 
illustration, which will be useful to us. In 
the first division we have the various 
sections of the animal kingdom in the 
order of their appearance, and in the 
second division the sections of the vege- 
table kingdom. The horizontal divisions 
show the various periods, the lowest mark- 
ing therocks in whichnotrace of lifeis found. 


* « Familiar Lectures,” pp. 282, 283 
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The reader will note that Dana indicates 
his belief that the Alga, or sea-weeds, pre- 
ceded animal life. But that is a small 
matter. The Laurentian and Huronian 
rocks, which belong to that earliest, or 
Archean, era, extend to a depth of about 
nine miles—nearly one half of the whole 
thickness of the earth’s crust. In them 
are found most extensive deposits of gra- 
phite, or plumbago, which is now admitted 
to be the remains of vegetable matter. 
There are also huge beds of iron ores, 
and this is also recognised to be due to 
immense masses of vegetation decaying 
in the open air. There was, then, 


a mighty vegetation 


that preceded the introduction of animal 
life, and prepared the earth and the waters 
to be the abode of that animal life. 

Geology used to meet us with a similar 
difficulty in regard to the fifth Day’s work. 
But, before 1 touch upon that, let it be 
marked how fully geology has confirmed 
the Bible. It says that the waters were 
the abode of the first life which appeared 
upon the globe, and that life began with 
the lowest forms—*‘ the moving creature 
that hath life”? (verse 20). Dana’s 
life-map shows that this is absolutely 
exact. This was the age of the inverte- 
brates—the animals without backbone. 
There follows next, in Scripture, the age 
of the “ great whales,” or rather “ great 
reptiles’? ; and there did follow such a 
reptile period, the age of the Megalosau- 
rus, and his companions, whose hugeness 
awoke the amazement of early geology. 
That is an agreement between Scripture 
and geology which 


nothing can explain 


except a full inspiration. But a question 
is raised about the fowls. After the crea- 
tion of the reptiles, we are told that God 
created ‘‘every winged fowl after his 
kind.”” This we were informed was a 
mistake. Geology, it was said, could find 
no trace of birds during that period. 
Widening research has, however, disposed 


of that objection, and shown that the 
Bible, in placing the introduction of birds 
in the reptile period, has anticipated the 
results of recent geological discovery, 
What are believed to be tracks of huge 
birds have been found in the Triassic 
period at the commencement of the reptile 
era; and the now numerous fossil speci- 
mens of winged creatures and true birds 
belonging to this era have fully confirmed 
the Scripture account. 

I need not linger upon the record of the 
sixth Day. It is the mammal period, 
and at the close of it man is created. 
Dana’s sketch shows that here, as _ well 
as in the earlier parts, the Bible and 
our latest discoveries march together. 
After a discussion of the Scripture account 
of creation, Dana concludes,* ‘ The re- 
cord in the Bible is therefore profoundly 
philosophical in the scheme of creation 
which it presents. It is both 


true and divine.” 


In other words, the first chapter of Genesis 
is not only scientific : it is also in advance 
of science. You inspect a building, and 
note down what you have found out about 
the apartments, &c. After you have in- 
vestigated and noted the results, some one 
hands you the architect’s plan of the build- 
ing. You will find the things there which 
you have seen; but you will also find 
something more. The plan will place 
these in their true relationship, and show 
a mastery of details and a unity and sim- 
plicity of plan which will be a revelation 
to you. And here, in this Creation His- 
tory, we have 


the Divine Architect’s plan; 


and, as Dana has said, it not only proves 
that the Bible is God’s Book ; but it also 
demonstrates that God is the Creator of 
the world. For He has Himself described 
His work on this first page of Scripture ; 
and discovery has now shown that the 
description is true, and, in doing so, has 
demonstrated that the God of Nature is 
the God of the Bible. 


* « Manual of Geology, p.,770 
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{Our serial story is the work of a well-known author. It is the author’s desire that the 
story shall be judged upon its merits and not by any pre-conceived estimate of former 
work. At the end of the year the writer’s identity will be disclosed. | 


Iilustrated by Frances Ewan 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

Professor Ambrose Kerley, an enthusiastic natura 
list, is interested in a young curate, Daniel Best, 
whose mother has made many sacrifices for his sake 
—She is the widow of Miser Thorpe’s gamekeeper. 
—Edward Thorpe-Arden and his brother George 
Thorpe-Arden had been adopted by their uncle, 
Miser Thorpe, but had quarrelled with him.—A 
letter received by Professer Kerley from Edward 
relates the cause of the quarrel.—George had de- 
clared he would marry Helen Hawtrey, the penni- 
less orphan of a doctor.—The miser forbade the 
marriage, and threatened to disinherit George. 
George persists in his determination.—He, however, 
disappears. Edward sides with George, and also 
leaves the miser. — Unknown to his brother he 
too loves Helen. He goes on to relate that he 
himself had married and settled down in Australia; 
his wife had died a year after marriage, leaving him 
a little girl —Edward himself is now on his death- 
bed; he commits his little daughter Agnes to the 
care of Ambrose Kerley.—Agnes arrives.—Helen 
Hawtrey also appears on the scene; has a stormy 
interview with Miser Thorpe.—The miser tells her 
that George Thorpe-Arden is dead.—Agnes meets 
Helen Hawtrey and tells her that Edward Thorpe- 
Arden is also dead.—Agnes wanders into Thorpe 
Towers and talks t 


» Miser Thorpe.—Barnaby 
Fairfax, retired Australian sheep-farmer and mil 
lionaire, comes to London with his wife and 
daughter, Eastern.—Helen Hawtre y, now a widow 
(Mrs. Stanley Eliot), agrees to act as chaperone to 
Eastern Fairfax 


CHAPTER X 
AN UNEXPECTED RESULT 


ANIEL stood looking ruefully 
after the flying figure of Agnes, 
and with compressed lips. He had 
violated the law of comradeship 

existing between them; with puckered 
brow he turned to walk, pondering and 
vexed with himself. It was rare for 
Agnes to assume the confidential, con- 
ciliatory mood, she would comment on 


him and his doings freely; in intimate 
debate between themselves uncertainties 
frequently became certainties. But this 
morning Daniel had detected a new note 
in his companion’s voice, a new penetra- 
tion in her gaze. She was consciously 
seeking the ideal Daniel Best in him—the 
individual which he himself but very 
dimly perceived. All that he desired 
remained outside himself—a mystery to 
himself ; a lightning flash of inspiration 
occasionally lit a future in which he 
realised a man in soul, heart, imagination, 
and life broader, deeper, stronger, than 
could be made out of his present attributes 
and conditions, but the _ illumination 
passed. Yet he recaptured the ideal by 
imagination; he gave opportunity and 
victory to his brain heroes, left them on a 
pedestal, put the dream of greatness away 
from himself, and turned to his common 
task where he had abandoned it in dis- 
taste, not in the least realising the essential 
heroism of the act. 

His brown eyes were troubled as he 
went on through the Spring sweetness. 
His limbs had lost something of their 
detached and overgrown gauntness, obey- 
ing the law of his mind that forced them 
to discipline ; his walk had the light quick 
spring of the sanguine, the red head 
carried a little in advance of his shoulders ; 
the eagerness of the enthusiast to reach a 
destination was too pronounced to permit 
of loitering, and just then Dan was ripe 
for penance. His fits of self-disgust were 
always rigorously exorcised, and because 
he had never felt less like a soldier he 
was marching up to the most formidable 
cannon in his field. 

He had elected to call on Miser Thorpe. 
That was the best antidote to romance he 
could think of. If the unattainable dream 
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of the lights of London and fame and all 
that fame meant of rich, full life, was not 
forgotten in the interview ! He left 
a blank. 

The first check to his zeal was the 
locked gate, but Dan had made a reputa- 
tion for athletics at college and was over 
the first obstacle in his path in an enjoy- 
able moment. He had a boyish impulse 
to try it again, with his determination 
to “win through” his difficulties were 
vanishing. The joy and vitality of ihe 
May morning with its song and youth was 
a draught too potent to leave young blood 
stagnant. But heremembered the dignity 
of his office and picked up his wideawake 
from where it had fallen, and went on 
over the deep soft grass. 

The magnificent chestnuts were in full 
bloom—perfume and colour had cast their 
spell about the neglected habitation of the 
lonely old man who stood among his an- 
cestral trees, seared and withered as one 
of the brown fallen leaves which winter 
had shaken to the ground and nature had 
left untouched in her spring rejuvenation. 

Dan, the poet, thought so when he 
sighted the master of the Towers. But 
poetry and every other consideration 
became insignificant against the fact—the 
presumptuous fact, that he, Daniel Best, 
had invaded John Thorpe’s territory, 
barred and bolted from the world. But 
there is an arrogance of youth, of its pluck 

and hope and repudiation of finality that 
' disregards the ‘‘ thus far’ of predecessors ; 
in the supremacy of self-trust it breaks 
through the elaborate and pompous 
barriers erected by a past to bar its 
progress. It violates, thanks be! the 
convictions raised to sacred memory, 
and transmitting new faith the young 
heart carries life forward towards God’s 
eternity. Youth is the rejuvenator of the 
world as spring is the rejuvenator of the 
earth, regeneration and emancipation are 
in its love, and energy, and courage ; its 
unconscious egotism is the affirmative 
quality that moves mountains. 

The old man looked at the young man 
neither sternly nor gently. Only his eyes 





questioned, but what, Dan did not know. 
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He uncovered his head, but before the 
fitting word came John Thorpe spoke. 

“You are agile, sir.” 

Dan crimsoned. 

“T beg your pardon, Squire Thorpe” 
—the familiar designation of his father 
came naturally from him—‘‘ You make 
access to you difficult, and my excuse is, 
my duty made it desirable to communi- 
cate with you.” 

“ There is the post.” 

“The post is, er—not always effectual 
sir.” 

An internal quaking made the Rey, 
Daniel so conscious of a desire to turn and 
revault the gate that he planted his feet 
firmly and squared his shoulders. Still 
Daniel’s eyes and hair had rather a scared 
look. The faintest softening of the older 
keener eyes and of the weary stern mouth 
hinted a smile that had but a quivering 
life. 

““My fences were never sacred to you, 
Dan Best.” 

Dan was thunderstruck—Miser Thorpe 
had recognised him, yet to his knowledge 
he had never set eyes on him since the 
days of those early invasions to which he 
referred. Now another perturbation of 
mind was added to the first, the considera- 
tion of which had escaped him. Was he 
under obligation to this man for his pro- 
fession ? If so he disliked the debt. 
Any independence that he might show 
would seem a bravado. If the gift had 
come from this despot he hated it. His 
freedom had been invaded without his 
knowledge, to owe no man anything put 
beyond his decision. There was but one 
thing left him—to justify the giver. It 
was a poor business to represent a Sil- 
offering, and if Miser Thorpe had benefited 
him as salve to his conscience. 

Dan’s mouth set. His obligation wasa 
personal affair ; he might not compromise 
the dignity of his calling. He faced the 
Miser in the gloom of his study and told 
him respectfully, and at length, that year 
in year out he had neglected the people on 
his estate. That others had renovated or 
attempted to renovate their miserable 
dwellings, that he himself had witnessed the 
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sufiering patiently borne, the relinquish- 
ment in age of comforts those who had 
worked,in youth had a right to expect. 
He gave detailed evidence. 

“Obligation,” he concluded, “ is ener- 
vating, charity bitter to receive, but the 
labourer is worthy of his hire, and the man 
who has given life in faithful service has 
the right to expect consideration when his 
hands are crippled by that service ! ”’ 

The old man was white with fury ; 
he paced the floor, tapping the ground 
savagely with his stick. Now his elo- 
quence was spent Dan whistled inaudibly 
and pushed up his wild hair in wilder 
confusion. 

It had been a daring enterprise to beard 
the lion in his den, and had he any hope 
of impressing a man who had so long 
ignored the claims of humanity? But 
once embarked on the disagreeable busi- 
ness Dan did it with the thoroughness of 
the enthusiast. The grievance was legiti- 
mate, and it was not his own grievance but 
that of the defenceless. His eyes grew 
bright, and although his boyish face had 
paled with excitement there was a certain 
strength and fearlessness of expression 
which gave it a look of power. His speech 
was forceful and coherent; when he 
ceased an awkward silence fell upon the 
room. What would the squire do or say ? 
Would he order him off the premises ? 
He watched the old man anxiously ; the 
white head and bowed figure pacing rest- 
lessly and aimlessly touched Dan in an 
inexplicable manner. ‘‘ Why can’t the 
old chap live in this beautiful place and 
not shirk life as though it had no reality ?” 

He felt infinitely more sorry for the 
tyrant than he had ever expected to be. 

The harsh face glowered upon him with 
a suddenness that routed sympathy. 

“A Daniel come to judgment,’’ said 
Miser Thorpe in biting sarcasm that cut 
like an east wind. ‘‘A Daniel come to 
judgment.”” Then with a sudden and ex- 
traordinary change of manner he stopped 
in front of the unhappy curate with a 
gesture and tone of courtesy. 

“I beg your pardon. I intended no 
personality.” His eyes deep in their 
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sockets fixed their gaze on the changing 
face before him. 

“Permit me, young man, to give youa 
maxim. If you wish for success do not 
make yourself aggressive—plausibility is 
the art of the age, particularly the 
parson’s art. You have forgotten your 
cloth.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Dan, witha 
manner that became him, without any 
trace of annoyance. “ Your taunt has 
ground of justification, but not here and 
now. If I had ‘forgotten my cloth’ I 
should be—I should not be here,” he 
substituted for “miles away” ‘“ There 
are folk I know who imagine that parsons 
are impervious to ordinary feeling. I’m 
not one of ’um. You don’t suppose I 
should force myself—here—of _inclina- 
tion, sir ?”’ i 

The old man cowered, The defiance of 
bearing fell from his demeanour, the 
whiteness of the wrinkled face became 
deathly. Dan was crushed, not by opposi- 
tion but by his opponent’s defeat. All 
the anecdotes he had heard of this stern 
man failed in potency. He was forgetting 
everything, except that he was sorry for 
him. 

“IT have already intimated to you,” 
said Miser Thorpe in a toneless tired voice, 
“ that individuals have ceased to exist for 
me. Every man works out his own 
destiny under the law of his own mind. 
But I admit that you find yourself in a 
position which imposes upon you the 
defence of acknowledged principles—you 
have been officially consecrated to religi- 
ous sentiment. You must account for 
your position. That is excuse for your 
intrusion and the otherwise unwarrant- 
able interference in my domain. Be 
seated. I have a proposition to make.” 

Dan took the chair indicated, too much 
astonished at the tone for reply. Both 
men had stood throughout the interview ; 
with deliberate intention to mark his un- 
welcome intrusion Miser Thorpe had not 
invited Dan to sit. The old man seated 
himself in the heavily carved oak chair at 
his desk and folding both shrivelled hands 
on the gold knob of his walking stick 
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leaned forward in a silence which Dan felt 
it would have been an impertinence to 
break. The refinement and weariness of 
the aged face struck him forcibly and with 





“Your father was my steward and— 
friend,”’ he said in the cold dead tone of 
one whom memory did not quicken, yet 
with an unmistakable accent on “ friend” 





Your father was my steward and—friend 


it a likeness to Agnes which gave him an 
odd inexplicable feeling of gentleness. 

The keen eyes were lifted unexpectedly 
and surprised the softness in the young 
man’s gaze. Again across the harsh face 
passed the quiver of feeling. 


before which word he slightly paused. 
‘His son did not escape my memory—" 
Dan flushed, with a sensitive mental 
wince—‘ but information was given me 
that any interest of mine had _ been 
forestalled. And from that time till 
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an hour ago you were non-existent to 
me.” 

Then he was not in bonds to Squire 
Thorpe ? Not weighted with obligation ? 
Dan’s independent spirit leaped. 

He found his tongue. It was evident 
he was gratified no favours had been 
received. His emphasis brought the 
rasp back to Miser Thorpe’s voice and the 
fire to his eyes. This raw enthusiast had 
the same aversion from his bounty which 
had been shared among all others of his 
kith and kin. 

The idea that had taken crude form in 
his mind, to test this lad’s fidelity—and 
although he did not acknowledge the fact 
—link him by his stewardship to himself, 
became a determination. 

His thwarted instinct of rule rose after 
long repression and bafilement to sudden 
activity, like the leaping of flame betore 
the lamp is spent. And also the young 
man had made appeal. He had not taken 
it for granted like all the rest that Squire 
Thorpe was dead and only the miser lived. 
How many years since he had been ad- 
dressed as Squire! He was hypnotised 
by the suggestion that he might yet 
become a providence. 

The curate had plunged into a larger 
undertaking than he anticipated. 

“But for your cloth, as I said,’ resumed 
the squire, ‘‘ I should dismiss your pro- 
positions as meddlesome ; nor do I judge 
of your fitness for agentship by your pro- 
fession alone; but added to your moral 
sentiment is, I apprehend, moral fibre 
inherited from your father, and behind 
him from older Bests. Your office 
young man, weighs nothing with me, 
but your will to perform its duties, 
yes. Of all debts the parson’s debt 
to the people demands heavy interest. 
The cruellest irony of life is to occupy a 
pedestal.” 

“There I most heartily agree, 
rupted Dan. 

“Being in that conspicuous position 
you must either pose for the character— 
abdicate—or ¥ 

The sneer in the old man’s voice and 
expression fired Dan. 


” 


inter- 
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“Live it!”’ he interjected. 3ut had 
you not something to propose, sir?” 

‘‘ Quite so—or rather, to follow up your 
proposition, which is that I should help the 
people on my estate. I am not interested 
in people,” he reiterated prodding the floor 
with his stick. ‘‘ You profess to be. Very 
well, I commission you to act for me; to 
arbitrate, to undertake the direction of 
my charities, the proxy, to represent my 
worth in pounds, shillings, and pence—the 
spiritual steward of my estate, as your 
father was my steward before you. With 
this stipulation, account to me materially, 
but do not force the personality of the 
recipient to my claim. And no partiality 
—that is another condition! By no 
quality of character is any to be preferred 
—hypocrisy is the disgusting result of 
the belief that a man must mend his 
manners to secure the renovation of his 
roof. I leave the details, discriminations, 
to you; and the personalities, also the 
humiliations and mortifications! Build 
a model village if you will, people it with 
model folk if you can. But I will hear 
nothing of them, eh ?”’ 

But for the biting sarcastic tone Dan 
might have thought himself dreaming. 
He had asked for a crust and a loaf was 
thrown at him. The Squire not only 
received his petition but invested him 
with authority. In the first moment he 
liked the idea, but the next he saw the 
irony of the situation, his responsibility in 
the spending of the miser’s money, and 
added responsibility of judging how it 
should be spent, and where and why, a 
full account of which he must render with- 
out reasons to the donor—and with 
reasons to himself. 

‘What an unmanageable old man!” 
concluded Dan when he found himself 
courteously conducted through the gates. 
“And how extraordinarily I like him. 
Well, I panted for something unusual and 
I’ve gotit. I can’t refuse, for the comfort 
of others depends on it—what will they 
do poor things when the reproach of 
‘Miser Thorpe ’ loses its significance ? ”’ 

Dan’s doubtful moment was passing, 
an exquisite pleasure yielding itself—he 
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might face the thought of next winter 
without dismay—the sufferings which he 
could not relieve had weighed heavily on 
him. Surely it would be recompense for 
any personal cost to be the carrier of good 
to those whose lives were hard and cold. 
A poignant regret that Squire Thorpe 
denied himself the esthetic pleasure of 
personal relations with those whom he 
would benefit damped Dan’s pleasure. 
What a triumph, he pondered, for one who 
could rekindle the embers of human pas- 
sion in the dying heart of the old man ! 
Then like a pendulum Dan’s thought 
sprang back to the victory gained. It 
was especially gratifying, as he was virtu- 
ally in charge, his vicar, old and ill, being 
too infirm for active part in the parish 
work. The old sense of inadequacy was 
lifted from the young man’s mind; the 
ambitions which tormented him seemed 
reasonable in this first hour of victory. 
Surely a world was not harder to move 
than Miser Thorpe to charity ? He was 
the financial world of Thorpe and Mill- 
Willows. 


CHAPTER XI 
SURPRISES 


Mrs. BEsT was sitting in her own par- 
ticular chair at her cottage window, 
patching. This was Monday, a day of 
Jeremiah and old age ; she had been up to 
Mill-Willows on Saturday and there were 
five more days before she could make a 
reasonable excuse to see Daniel again. 
Looking back she was inclined to wish 
she hadn’t been quite so set about having 
a son particularly distinguished, such 
heavy demands were made upon his 
talents and time. She shook her head 
and sighed. In spite of the warm sun- 
shine she had pinned a little shawl over 
her shoulders, the corners of her mouth 
drooped. The negative condition of her 
thought chilled her blood. She didn’t 
care a bit for any dinner, victuals without 
company was a flavourless affair; if she 
felt better she would make herself a cup of 
tea presently—that lump in her throat 
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was troublesome, anyhow. And the good 
half of a chicken in the larder not-eaten ! 
If only somebody would happen to come 
it wouldn’t take five minutes to boil the 
kettle and wash some fresh lettuce and 
get a snack ready. 

She listened intently, the lines upon her 
forehead and about her shrewd eyes 
intensifying with anxiety. She shook her 
head again and sighed, and with a loud 
click of her thimble against the needle, 
resumed the mending and sang in a quay- 
ering voice : 

‘* If Thou should’st call me to resign 
What most I prize it ne’er—was—”" 


a piteous little crack in the thin treble 
made the next word almost inaudible— 
mine, 

‘*T only yield Thee——” 


The garden gate slammed; quick 
buoyant footsteps came up the garden path. 
Short as the path was, before they reached 
the door, Mrs. Best had torn off her apron 
and shawl and thrown them into the oak 
chest and patted her smooth hair. There 
was not time to put on her holiday cap or 
unswathe the red armchair. The tall 
strong figure she was pining for stood in 
the low doorway and blocked it up. 

‘‘ Dan-u-el you do surprise me. I don't 
suppose I was ever more surprised. I 
wasn’t expecting to see you for five more 
days,’ she glanced anxiously at the 
swathed armchair. ‘ You took me 
sudden—I’m getting nervous like. It 
isn’t, boy, that I don’t trust in the Lord, 
but when you've settled your mind to 
be patient, a pleasure coming upon you 
unawares gives you a bit of a turn.” 

Dan laughed and kissed her. 

“You dear old croaker,”’ he said. 
‘ But, mother, I’m as hungry as a -plough- 
boy, can you give me something to eat ?” 

Her fretful loneliness was no longer a 
reality. 

‘‘ Bless the boy, I’ll find you a crust. I 
was just that moment thinking it was 
about time I made myself a cup of tea— 
I’m feeling quite peckish. At my time 
of life one’s appetite is off and on—it’s just 
as well to take it while it’s on. Go into 




















You never know your luck! Never know your luck 
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your room, you know where your brushes 
are, and get the dust off you. There’s 
water and towels, I put them fresh this 
morning! ‘One never knows when he 
may pop in,’ I said, only this morning. I 
had a kind of feeling you might be round, 
I had indeed, but it was wearing off when 
you came.” 


“You never know your luck.” 

It was Captain Cuttle who made the 
apropos remark. Agnes in compassion 
for the loneliness of Dan’s mother had lent 
her the parrot for companionship; but 
Captain Cuttle in resentment at the trans- 
fer had brooded in obstinate silence ; 
with the exception of a few impertinent 
remarks he had contributed nothing to 
the conversation. But as though Dan’s 
vitality had imparted itself to the bird 
as well as to the old lady it hopped about 
in ludicrous mimicry of her brisk move- 
ments. 

“You never know your luck! 
know your luck!” 

“That’s true Captain Cuttle!” re- 
sponded Mary Best. ‘‘ When you think 
luck’s in it’s mostly out, and when you 
think it’s out it’s frequent in. Me and 
you could agree on some points if you’d 
mend your manners!” 


Never 


When Dan returned to the parlour his 
mother had her best cap on, and _ her 
second-best alpacca gown; the table was 
laid with a snowy cloth, garnished with 
the half-chicken, tongue, and a fresh salad. 
According to the custom of her class 
Mrs. Best would have waited on her son, 
but he never permitted this. 

She looked at him lovingly and proudly 
as he helped her to the tit-bits. 

‘“‘ That’s where my boy is such a gentle- 
man,” she thought, “he’s as polite to his 
old mother as he would be to the finest 
ady in the land.” 

, me was not ignorant of her life-history ; 
how she loved and relied on him and 
exaggerated his virtues and attainments ; 
how she imagined herself consulting his 
good by her effacement. He had not the 
heart to disillusion her. Her attachments 
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and regrets and sorrowful interests, 
although she did not realise it, were the 
interests of a forceful mind which must 
expend itself objectively. He knew that 
to her he owed that divine unrest of tem- 
perament to which objectless inactivity 
stood for death. 

‘““ Well, bless you, boy !”’ she said when 
he left the table, ‘hearty at vituals 
hearty at work, a poor appetite a poor 
pluck, though I will say this for some 
men their stomachs are too full for a clear 
wit, and for others they do a good day’s 
labour on little more nourishin’ than the 
smell of an oily rag.”’ 

She quickly and almost noiselessly 
cleared the table, surreptitiously stooped 
to pick up a crumb or two, then her neat 
instincts gratified took a stocking from 
her work-basket and began to knit. She 
knew Dan had something to tell her, and 
occasionally she glanced with her bright 
eyes at his face noting his preoccupied 
expression. 

‘Give him time,” she thought, “no 
good gained in questioning a man!”’ and 
immediately began to question. 

“Vicar any better Dan-u-el ?” 

Dan shook his head, then roused. ‘No, 
dear old fellow ! never will be, I fear.” 

Mrs. Best was conscious of a qualm. In 
her secret heart the vicarage was her 
ultimate ambition for Dan. It was 
perhaps too large an ambitior for divine 
sanction, but years hence when the Vicar 
was in heaven, where he would be one day 
sure enough, who knew ? The curate 
had justified all hopes. And if she might 
be spared to see him installed! Well, 
she could then put up with a quiet corner 
in the cemetery. She might be allowed 
a glimpse of him occasionally as he’ passed. 
There was no knowing. But she really 
must get out of this fashion of pining for 
him or she believed she’d be haunting 
him later. And it might put a slur upon 
him—people might count it against him! 

She detected that his waistcoat buttons 
were loose, and this gave her a legitimate 
excuse to get close to him and stitch them 
on. As he was sitting she knelt to do the 
service and her head was near his breast. 
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Daniel throwing his arm about her shoulder 
and talking all the time considerably 
lengthened the proceeding. 

He gave his mother the substance of the 
morning’s interview with Squire Thorpe. 
She stitched with emphasis, her eyes grow- 
ing brighter. When Dan disabused her 
mind of the old idea that Miser Thorpe’s 
bounty had educated him she quickly 
wound the thread round the last button 
and broke it with a snap. 

“And why shouldn’t you like the idea ? 
she asked as she rose to her feet. “ If it 
was his money he owed it to your father. 
There was something more than we knew, 
and whatever it was it broke your father’s 
heart ?” 

Dan leaned his chin on his hand and 
looked contemplatively at his mother. 

“Did he give you no hint ?”’ 

“Your father ? Not a word. Where 
the Squire was concerned he was as close 
as wax. Hewasextraordinary fond of the 
Squire, your father was. Said he’s got a 
heart as sweet and clean as the kernel of a 
nut—when you got at it. But it appears 
to me more people broke their teeth trying 
to crack the shell than was worth while. 
And good sakes! What’s one man’s 
heart worth more than another? If 
there’s plenty of sweet water at your door 
ina stream its wasted labour to sink a 
well.” Her shrewdness was on the alert 
for her son. One man of her household 
had been sapped of energy by Miser 
Thorpe—a furious protest rose in her heart 
—was he to absorb the life of the other ? 

Strange, she thought, when, in the 
light of the setting sun, she stood at the 
door and watched Dan depart. ‘‘ His 
father was like that—trusted Miser Thorpe 
absolute. And to-day I saw his father in 
the boy—the same spell upon him. If 
there’s a link between the Squire and us, 
please God it won’t do Dan-u-el any harm. 
But as well sit down and watch for the sun 
to rise in the west as té expect anything 
out of its nature.” 


The rumbling of carriage wheels 
attracted her attention. She watched 
till it passed the garden gate. 
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“Miser Thorpe’s brougham!”’ she ex- 
claimed above her breath, “ why, it must 
be almost fifteen years since the Squire 
drove through the village. It is as though 
he was wakening from a long sleep. And 
Agnes Arden with him!” 


CHAPTER XII 
MISUNDERSTOOD 


IGNORANT that her unintentional reproach 
had spurred Dan to heroism, Agnes 
smarting under undeserved rebuff plunged 
headlong towards ruin with the instinct 
of undisciplined human nature. 

“Daniel Best is a beast,’ she cried 
chokingly; “ I’ll be a tom-boy always !”’ 

And to strengthen her determination 
she began to whistle, with only one result 
—to start the birds to fresh carolling. 
Nature was not at all shocked at the human 
atom defying her, and after several 
minutes of bravado Agnes would have 
desisted but that a crabbed old woman, 
brought to the door to see a lad go by, 
called out in contempt. 

‘““Can’t ’ee whistle a little louder then! 
Fine doin’s for a young lady!” 

Defiance woke again; Agnes enjoyed 
the pleasure of having carried her point, 
for let philosophers say what they will 
the consciousness of virtue is not always 
its own reward, and she had been basely 
misunderstood. No other adjective fitted 
the moment. 

Daniel, her youngest companion, and 
therefore it was reasonable to suppose 
nearest to her in comprehension, had 
wantonly distorted her meaning — or 
ignored it. She felt a chill of that shadow 
in the tragic loneliness of which many 
brave hearts have broken, under which 
the world’s martyrs have suffered since 
love and misunderstanding have been; 
for in truth when Dan had surprised her 
among the buttercups she had been vaguely 
realising that his moments of inspiration 
awoke in her the same feeling of well-being 
that the budding leaves and the sunshine 
gave. That his thought and the doing of 
his duty and the blossoming meadows were 
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in harmony. But her clumsy effort to 
tell him had signally failed, and made him 
angry, and brought a reproof for her own 
falling short. Oh! couldn’t he under- 
stand after all this time that she didn’t 
puddle in ponds to get mud-stained! It 
happened so in her pursuit of higher 
things; but he reproached her with the 
mud and ignored the motive! Alas! 
poor Agnes, it is the common fate ! 

How was she to become a naturalist if 
she couldn’t carry on investigations up 
trees and in puddles ? To mince around 
in starched frocks and keep her shoes and 
hands clean would never advance her in 
the science of natural history. 

A naturalist she meant to be—and suffer 
the consequences, which resolution has 
been taken in other departments that have 
had any weight since the world began. 

But to be thought just a common, 
grubby, wild girl with motives no higher 
than mud! And by your chosen con- 
fidante too! This young novitiate of life 
did not know its history. 

She wiped the tears away with a very 
dainty handkerchief spite of aspersions, 
then looked round guiltily to ascertain if 
she were detected in caring. Frolicing 
lambs and an inquisitive foal were alone 
in the secret. 

“Suppose I told Dandy—’’ the pet 
name slipped out unconsciously in spite 
of the resolution to think of him hence- 
forth merely as Daniel Best. ‘* Suppose 
I told Dandy he sometimes looks ridicu- 
lous when he preaches ? I don’t see his 
red hair and his freckles, I only hear his 
voice and see what he’s speaking,’”’ which 
was an unconscious and unintended tribute 
to the eloquence of the delinquent. 

The delicious air fragrant with haw- 
thorn and wild flowers, the life-giving 
perfumes of the fields, failed in their 
potency. Veiled from the young heart 
was the truth of the soul’s lifelong loneli- 
ness. That presentiment of happiness 
which is the heritage of youth and which 
in part is of the senses, offspring of mother 
earth and her garnered vitalities, and in 
part of the spirit and its prophesy of good, 
was chilled in the child-mind. A phase 
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was at anend. These phases are the end 
of a world to the little ones. And we who 
are older are we wiser than children ? 
How many worlds have we inhabited in 
our sojourn in this? Dream - worlds, 
faith-worlds, worlds of imagination and 
desire ; but we never suffered more than 
when we were put to bed for a childish 
endeavour that proved a failure. 

Finding herself at Twynham Bourne 
Agnes pulled up mentally and physically, 
The older portions of the town with 
narrow pavements and bulging windows 
always fascinated her, especially an old 
curiosity shop, but after examining its 
window-treasures she sauntered towards 
the Priory, and passing beneath the avenue 
of elms with her eyes on the great tower 
as though it magnetised her, entered the 
west door beneath its huge window, and 
instantly her poor little passions were 
hushed under the spell of grandeur and 
sublimity of suggestion and association. 

She wandered down the aisles and under 
the great arches, admiring the carved and 
moulded stone and timber of the roof black 
with age, then out into the open sunlight 
again where the flowers bloomed and the 
birds sang by the Avon, and gazing at 
the ancient turreted pile she had a vague 
troubled sense of the transient life of the 
mortal and the immortality of the monu- 
ments erected by his inspiration and 
labour, and dedicated to his ideal. 

Before the afternoon glory had faded 
from the river she was assured that her 
little pranks would leave no_ indelible 
mark on history and that there was nothing 
more comfortable than to go home and be 
loved. 

She rose from the river-side with this 
intention when she was startled -by the 
unexpected. Miser Thorpe, whom she 
understood had not passed through his own 
gates for years, was approaching her! 
There was no mistaking the tall, bent, 
slender figure dressed in the snuff-coloured 
suit. 

““My gracious!’’ thought the lately 
emancipated young woman with a throb 
of terror and shame. ‘‘And I’m s0 
untidy.” 
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With a blush of mortification and a little 
toss of her head Agnes approached the 
enemy. 

Squire Thorpe perceptibly started when 
she stood before him. The two looked 
into each other’s eyes with visible disturb- 
ance, vexation at the discredit she was 
to Professor Kerley’s guardianship fighting 
with astonishment in Agnes’ mind. The 
old man, who looked singularly in place 
under the shadow of the ancient ruins, 
made no response when his grand-niece 
took his hand, pressed it, and said in some 
confusion that she hoped he was well. 
His inaccessible air was not quite so pro- 
nounced as on their first meeting, although 
he seemed as far removed from the inter- 
ests of the present day as the grey turret 
of the Priory. 

There were traces of weeping about the 
lids of the hazel eyes; Miser Thorpe 


studied his young kinswoman attentively. 
“ Are 
alone ?”’ 
Agnes assured him that she was perfectly 


you happy? Are you _ here 


happy and turned her heated face to his 
with an eagerness he understood to mean 
desire that he should make no sort of claim 
upon her, but which arose from contri- 
tion at the false position in which she had 
placed the professor. The penetrating 
glance with its austerity filched away her 
last remnant of self-assertion. 

“ Yes,” she said in desperate candour, 
“Tam alone. Twynham is a very inter- 
esting place—and I came,” she added 
lamely, and with a valiant endeavour to 
draw attention from herself proceeded, 
“There is so much to see in the Priory. 
In the colonies there are no old buildings. 
I love ancient ruins with histories and 
legends—you can believe in the parts you 
like best. But when there is only one 
modern fact to learn about a thing every- 
body knows it without research. I study 
ancient buildings with the professor.”’ 

“Indeed ? Then you are not alone? 
But I had not understood that Professor 
Kerley is an archeologist ?”’ 

“He is not, he is a naturalist—he is 
writing a history of the flight of the 
Swallows.” 
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This information elicited but one re- 
mark. 

‘Then you are alone ?”’ What a per- 
sistent old man! How disagreeable and 
hateful it was to look like a gutter-child in 
his eyes, with vulgar habits and vulgar 
ways, a slur upon her father’s memory and 
a denial of her guardian’s tender care of her. 
She shrank from this great-uncle of hers 
underrating her father’s daughter, or the 
guardian to whom he had entrusted her. 
Better find her in fault and unmanageable. 

“Yes, I am alone.’ He did not look 
as though the gloss of scientific explora- 
tion which she had tried to put upon the 
incident affected him in the least. He 
tapped the ground with his stick in his 
characteristically impatient fashion. 

“It seems the migrations of his ward 
are not included in Professor Kerley’s 
studies.”’ 

There was an insinuation in the harsh 
voice from which Agnes instantly defended 
Ambrose Kerley. 

‘They are!”’ she flashed. ‘“‘ My guar- 
dian takes the greatest care of me. He 
would not have permitted me to come so 
far alone. I have been disobedient. 
After that day I went to The Towers 
without his knowledge I promised him I 
would always ask his permission before | 
went anywhere. He knew nothing about 
to-day.’ Then she assumed her proudest 
and most reserved air, with an anguished 
consciousness of grubby hands and tangled 
hair. 

‘Am I to infer that permission was not 
given you to visit The Towers a second 
time ?”’ 

“No, sir—you told me to go.” 

The old man studied the face uplifted 
to his. How well he knew that proud, 
stormy look, its truth, its courage. He 
crushed the fierce jealousy of the guardian- 
ship of the child, and said gently : 

‘| beg your pardon little Agnes.” 

And then Agnes found herself an object 
of polite attention, so much entertained 
that she forgot the disagreeable fact 
of her untidiness. If Professor Kerley 
was not an archeologist Squire Thorpe 
appeared to be. He satisfied the child’s 
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‘What, no microscope?” exclaimed the 
Professor, unmistakably puzzled at 
the new development 


passion for ‘things ancient,” 
and as they walked side by side 
on the green bank of the Avon 
told her the history of the Priory 
Church as he knew it; re-built 
the old monastery ; re-peopled it 
with monks; showed where in 
digging for foundations in 1775 
was discovered what was thought 
possible might have been the 
site of a heathen temple. 

It was curious to note as they 
paced slowly side by side the 
similarity of certain gestures 
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and tricks of expression. But suddenly 
the old man lapsed from friendliness to 
moody silence. He roused at last with 
a heavy sigh, and becoming conscious 
of the wondering face at his elbow said in 
his old dead tones: 

‘““My brougham is waiting, I will take 
you home.” 

The old man did not break the silence 
of the drive till Professor Kerley’s gate 
was reached, then alighting the Squire 
assisted his grand-niece with his old- 
fashioned courtesy. He retained the 
small hand with its soft clinging fingers for 
a moment. 

“The Towers is your rightful home 
little Agnes ; whenever you wish to visit 
—there you are welcome. Never forget 
that.” 


He made no personal claim, but drove 
back through the shadows to the deserted 
house, and the responsive heart of the 
child throbbed quicker at the thought. 
She heard the professor whistling con- 
tentedly as she passed his study door— 
the incident of her home-coming had been 
unobserved. 

At dinner Agnes looked particularly well- 
groomed. Her hair fell like burnished 
gold over her white frock. On the pretty 
small hand was a tiny ring of seed pearls 
which her father had given her. 

“You are in grande toilette,’ remarked 
the professor with a twinkle in his eyes, 
“does anybody else dine with us this 
evening except Dan ?” 

She coloured a little as Dan entered the 
room. But neither man divined what was 
passing in her mind, and that her demure 
manner was in any way connected with the 
man they discussed after she had left them. 

An hour later they found her in a corner 
of the study sitting under the light of a 
yellow shaded lamp, a pretty picture of 
dainty industry, with a little work-basket 
and a piece of neglected embroidery the 
end of which was rolled up to hide the soils. 

“What, no microscope ?”’ exclaimed 
Professor Kerley unmistakably puzzled 
at this new development. He stood and 


(To be continued.) 
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watched Agnes with 4 half smile. ‘‘ We 
must get the drawing-room into ship- 
shape,” he proceeded chuckling. 

“And then,” said Agnes with her first 
look at Dan that evening, ‘‘ perhaps when 
Dandy comes to spend the evening he will 
change his walking-boots.” 

Both men laughed, but Dan coloured. 
“Well served!” he admitted. But 
presently he sat in a chair in the shadow 
and watched this new development. It 
was absurd to suppose that this morning’s 
incident could produce anything but a 
passing mood ? He wished Agnes would 
run over to him and sit on his knee and 
‘make a.caricature’ of him as she called 
it when she ruffled his hair. This studied 
primness was very disconcerting. And it 
seemed she meant to exact from him the 
restrictions he had imposed upon her ! 


The sound of the door-bell rang strangely 
in the quiet room. The white-haired 
housekeeper entered and handed Professor 
Kerley a letter. 

““Squire Thorpe’s crest,’’ he murmured 
and turned suddenly white with a quick 
look at Agnes. Three years had brought 
no sign that he remembered her existence, 
anxiety and apprehension of her grand- 
uncle’s claim had died and had been 
forgotten except at odd moments. With 
fingers that trembled the professor tore 
the envelope, and read: 


“ SIR, 

“I met your ward to-day wandering 
unaccompanied and unprotected several 
miles from your home. I beg you to excuse 
the suggestion that should you find the 
charge imposed upon you in any way irk- 
some you will resign the guardianship of 
Agnes Arden to me. My nephew’s dis- 
posal of his daughter gives you the prior 
claim, but I as her kinsman protest against 
neglect of that education and training 
which will fit my grand-niece to take her 
natural position in society. 

**T am, sir, 
‘* Sincerely yours, 
* JOHN THORPE.” 


— 
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[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive from clergymen, ministers, and 
others, brief accounts of any interesting Christian, charitable, or philanthropic work 
which they may be assisting to carry on. Short anecdotes of recent occurrences in 
connection with the efforts of the workers are particularly acceptable. Whenever 
possible the contributions will be published; but it must be understood that re- 
muneration is not offered for this material. This department has been organised 
with a view of giving the hundreds of Christian workers throughout the country who 
are unknown beyond their own immediate neighbourhood, an opportunity of telling 
what they are doing; and it is hoped that many by reading these notes will get 
ideas to help them from the recorded efforts of others. We shall be glad to receive 








copies of any local church or parish magazines.] 


Forty Years’ Growth of Missionary Effort 


In no other part of China probably can 
so remarkable a growth of missionary 
effort be seen as in the province of Cheh- 
Kiang. In 1862, when Mr. Meadows, 
of the China Inland Mission, first arrived 
in that province, there were not four 
thousand Protestant Christians in the 
whole of China, while Ning-po was the 
only place properly occupied by Protestant 
missionaries. Now, there are about as 
many communicants of the China Inland 
Mission alone, in the one province of 
Cheh-Kiang, as there were converts in 
the whole of China in 1862, and many 
pastors are supported entirely by the 
native Christians. We give a photograph, 
by the courtesy of the China Inland 
Mission, of one of their chapels, a typical 
building at T’ai-Chau, in Cheh-Kiang. 
It will be seen that this is constructed 
on European lines, though with certain 
modifications necessary to adapt it to 
native use. 

Of the lives which the missionaries 
led in the early days, Mr. Meadows gives 
an interesting account. “I should like 


you to see,” he says, ‘that historic 
building, Hu-k’iao-t’eo, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Taylor lived and laboured, prayed 
and worked for years, every brick and 
timber made sacred by sanctified prayer ! 
It was a dirty hole, and there were dirty 
surroundings and dirty people to deal 
with. I may be considered an authority 
on this subject, after having lived and 
laboured there for six and more years. 
My first son was born there, and the only 
place he had to run and play and jump 
in was the length of the native cane- 
bottomed couch, to which the little fellow 
seemed much attached. The room was 
our study, sitting-room and guest-room, 
and there was no yard for the children to 
play in below. The canal behind the house 
was green with filthy film all the vear 
round, and the street-front part of the 
house was dirty and noisy, and the wall 
of it was a rest and shelter for two or three 
cows which started work at three o’clock 
in the morning and took it in turns at a 
flour mill up to four in the afternoon. 
You could not get a minute’s quiet from 
morning to night, especially when your 
windows were opened because the rooms 
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were 98° and 102° Faht. This is the 
house sacred to some members of the 
C.1.M. I did not like this place; and 
after I got ill, and later, when my wife 
died there, I positively disliked it. But 
did I not say when I came to China that 
I would be willing—gladly willing—to 
go anywhere, live anywhere, and do any- 
thing to please my Master and my God’ ? 
I thank God I[ have that feeling and desire 
more strongly working in me to-day than 
ever I had before. The best cure for 
dissatisfaction with circumstances and 
surroundings is to have a lively and earnest 
sympathy with our Lord in His great 
purpose in coming into this world to save 
sinners.” 


The “ Brooky ” Society of Pets 
RATHER more than two years ago a 
little society was started in Kilburn to 
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a society was keenly felt by Miss Kemp, 
a lady worker among the poor crippled 
children of Kilburn. When visiting these 
she often saw birds cramped up in small 
cages, and many half-starved cats and 
dogs. A thoroughly sympathetic and 
enthusiastic president was secured in the 
person of Miss Maud M. Bruce, of Brooke 
House, Winchfield. On February 12, 
1901, the inaugural meeting was held, 
when seventy-two children were enrolled, 
and each promised to be kind to all dumb 
animals. The subscription was fixed 

a penny per year, so that none might be 
too poor to join. An appropriate card 
of membership is given to each boy or 
girl enrolled. The motto of the Brooky 
Society, which is named after a pet canary, 
is ‘‘ Defenders of the Defenceless.” A 
meeting is held monthly in St. John’s 
Parish Hall, Kilburn, by the kind per- 








Interior of the China Inland Mission Chapel at T’ai-chau, Cheh-kiang 


enlist the sympathy of children of all 
classes and denominations towards dumb 
creatures, and to train them in habitual 


kindness, not only to their own special 
pets but to all animals and birds with which 
they came in contact. 


The need for such 


mission of the vicar, at which is given 
a lantern lecture or a “ talk’’ about one 
of our furred or feathered friends. 

The good behaviour of the children is 
ensured by a novel method. Each mem- 
ber who invites a friend is responsible 
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A band of prize-winning children belonging to the Brooky” Society, with their pets 


for that friend’s conduct, and any children 
misconducting themselves are not invited 
to the next meeting. Once a year an 
exhibition of pets is held, when prizes 
are awarded for the animals or birds that 
have been best kept. At the first ex- 
hibition of this kind the creatures shown 
included dogs, cats, white mice, rabbits, 


and birds of various kinds, and the cages 
or boxes in which they were exhibited 
were in many cases made by the children 
from old orange-cases, baskets, &c. 
Each member of the Society is visited 
during the month, when notice is given 
as to the date of the next meeting, and 
the child’s pet is brought out for inspec- 
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which is now becom- 
ing a somewhat ar- 
duous task, as thirty- 
two streets and roads 
have to be gone 
through systemati- 
cally. 
Impi Yo Sindiso 
Impi yo Sindtso is 
Zulu for “ Salvation 
Army,’and it is an ex- 
pression very familiar 
in Zululand, where 
the Army is doing a 
great work. Many 
of the natives have 
been converted to 
Christianity, and they 
become enthusiastic 
members of the Sal- 
vation Army, whose 
methods appeal to 
them strongly. The 
photograph which we 
are enabled to publish 
by courtesy of the 
Editor ot Al the 
World, the Army’s 
monthly magazine, 
shows three Zulu 














A party of Christian Zulus who have recently visited England and held 
meetings in different parts of the country 


tion. 


The Society has grown rapidly, 
and already there are more than four 
hundred members of whom, in addition 
to the many cripples, two are blind. 


Helpers and funds, we understand, 
are sorely needed, helpers even more than 
funds. The Society is quite undenomi- 
national, and if any reader of this magazine 
could spare an hour a month, either to 
help in keeping order amongst the children, 
at their meetings, or in giving a short talk 
on any bird, beast, or insect, they would 
receive a warm welcome upon writing to 
the president, or to the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss N. M. Kemp, 96 Brondesbury Villas, 
Kilburn. Miss Kemp and her sister, 
already mentioned, who first thought of 
such a society, do the whole of the visiting, 


Christians who re- 
cently paid a visit to 
England and _ con- 
ducted meetings in London and other 
towns. The central figure is Captain 
Luke Muhadu, a convert of eight years 
standing, who, when at home, is in 
charge of the Durban Native Corps. He 
has led a consistent Christian life, setting 
a good example not only to his fellow 
countrymen but to many white men. 
He speaks English fairly well, and 
has done a good deal of translating 
from our tongue for the benefit of the 
Zulus in Natal. The native sitting by 
his side is Lieutenant Sifalafala who, 
before becoming an officer in the Salvation 
Army, was a member of the Natal Native 
Police Force. The other black is Tom 
Magili, who comes from the Eastern 
Transvaal. Although converted little 
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more than twelve months he is fired with 
an ambition to win his countrymen for 
Christ. The white officer in the photo- 
graph is Staff Captain Clark, the only 
Salvation Army officer permitted by the 
Government of the South African Re- 
public to remain in Johannesburg during 
the late war. 


The Bible Flower Mission 

AMONG the various agencies which 
have borne good fruit in connection with 
the work of the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
none is deserving of greater praise than 
the Bible Flower Mission. Every Wed- 
nesday morning a number of ladies meet 
in the Pastors’ College Buildings, whither 
boxes and baskets of flowers are sent up 
from the country by friends interested 
in the mission. The ladies at once set 
to work, making these flowers up into 
tasty bunches, and before very long some 
hundreds of posies are arranged, to each 
of which is attached a text of Scripture. 
Then the devoted missioners kneel -in 
prayer that the little floral messengers may 
be blest to their recipients, after which 
they set out for the workhouse, to which 
access is readily granted. The bunches of 
flowers are then distributed among the 
inmates of the various wards, in both 
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the workhouse and the infirmary, 4 
kindly talk leading up to sacred matters 
accompanying each. Gospel services, con- 
sisting of hymn-sigging, in which the in- 
mates often join, short, simple addresses 
and brief prayers are also conducted in 
the wards. The poor men and women 
are delighted with the thoughtful care 
thus manifested in them, and many 
instances of real spiritual blessings re- 
ceived as a result of the work of The Bible 
Flower Mission have been recorded. 


The League of the White Rose 

A NEW and useful organisation for young 
women has recently been inaugurated at 
Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road, 
by the Rev. F. B. Meyer. It is called 
“The League of the White Rose,” and 
the objects, towards which members agree 
to work, are set forth as follows : To marry 
‘only in fhe Lord’; to be modest and 
virtuous as maid and wife ; to marry only 
for love; to avoid needless extravagance 
at wedding; and to maintain a high ideal 
of the home. The movement was started 
by Mr. Meyer during his recent visit to 
Jamaica, and it is proposed to establish 
branches of the League in connection 
with the various Nonconformist churches 
throughout the kingdom. 





The ladies of ‘‘ The Bible Flower Mission” about to set out on their 
visit to the workhouse with flowers and 
texts or the inmates 
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OUR QUESTION DRAWER.—Weare happy to announce that the Rev. F.B. MEYER 
has agreed to answer in the pages of the ‘‘ Sunday Magazine’”’ any questions of general 


interest respecting religious or social difficulties that may be asked by our readers, 


There 


are many things that perplex and worry people, if light were thrown on which, the trouble 
would vanish. Mr. Meyer with his wide knowledge and experience will endeavour to 
throw such light on difficult matters that trouble our readers; and questions are invited. 
These must be addressed ‘“‘Question Drawer. Sunday Magazine Office, 15 Tavistock 


Street, Covent Garden, W.C.”’ 


Matters of only personal interest to the questioner will 
be answered by the Editor through the post. 


On Living to be a Hundred. By the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


N interesting old book that fell into 
my hands the other day set me won- 
dering whether it would not be worth 
while to try to live for a century. 

The healthy old Florentine, who, in its pages, 
told his experiences of well nigh a hundred 
years, made my mouth water. His zest for 
life was unabated, he found as much pleasure 
as ever in the sunny air of the beautiful city ; 
his children, grand-children, and great-grand- 
children filled his life with laughter ; his sense 
of the goodness of God was profound; and 
for death he anticipated so gentle a slacken- 
ing of the silver cord of life as to be practi- 
cally painless and imperceptible 
indeed, it befell. 

There are not a few inducements to try 
for acentury. One would have become free 
from the fierce tempests of passion that 
sweep down on us in young and even mature 
life; would have formed habits which pre- 
sumably should have become automatic ; and 
would be able to gather fruit from orchard- 
trees that one had planted decades of years 
before, and reap harvests ,from acres that in 
far-away autumns had 
stubborn. 


and so, 


seemed hopelessly 
We shall never be in this world 


again, and we have plenty of time in front of 


us for heaven. ‘Then what a Mentor one 


might be to younger generations ! 


By weight of years, 


Old experience would attain 
To something of prophetic strain. 


There would be ample time to understand 
the true drift and value of human life ; for 
from the hillside, at the close of the battle, it 
is far easier to estimate the plan of the con- 
flict, than whilst it is in progress and the 
clash of the combatants lies over miles of 
country. A man, like those old patriarchs, 
who thought that their first-born had not 
reached his prime till he was 500 years old, 
must have been encyclopedias ot informa- 
tion, to say nothing of the ripeness to which 
they carried their inventions! If only New- 
ton or Faraday could have lived with unim- 
paired powers to celebrate a centenary, what a 
wealth of glorious achievement would have 
been garnered for mankind! ‘Then, too, 
what a true and deep knowledge of God 
would be acquired if one were to walk with 
Him for even a fourth of the time that Enocii’s 
earthly fellowship lasted. The Beulah border- 
land experiences of such a soul would be as 
remarkable as the after-glow of the tropics, 
when for a second time all nature is saturated 
and dyed by the resplendence of the sunset. 

‘These anticipations were slightly checked, 
I own, by a visit to a venerable old patriarch 
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of eighty-six, who had out-lived the contem- 
poraries of his earlier years, and, though his 
mental faculties were clear, was in such feeble 
health that life seemed only “labour and 
sorrow.” ‘ No,” I said to myself, “if life is 
to end in the helplessness of a second child- 
hood, God take me away in the midst of my 
years, whilst I am still able to gird myself, 
and walk whither I will.” But when, a few 
days after, I stumbled across a cheery old 
veteran of ninety-five, who among his 
memories spoke familiarly of his father 
patrolling the Norfolk coast with a musket, 
to prevent Buony landing, and of seeing Mr. 
Huskisson’s death when the first locomotive 
ran between Liverpooi and Manchester—my 
courage revived, and since then I have been 
making the necessary preparations for another 
lap or two of life’s race, if such might be the 
will of the Heavenly Master who warned us 
that with all our thought we could not add 
one cubit unto our age (R.V. margin). 


Now as to the methods which we must 
adopt to attain our quest. 


My friend the Florentine lays special stress 
on diet. Almost to weariness he rings the 
changes on the necessity of eating only whole- 
some food, and rising from the table with an 
appetite formore. He is never tired of saying 
that we eat too much, so that our natural 
organs break down prematurely under the 
burdens which we impose on them. 

Sydney Smith said, as humorously as 
suggestively : “ According to my own com- 
putation I have eaten and drunk between 
my seven and seventieth’ year forty-four 
waggon-loads more than was good for me.” 
Probably as many people die of over-eating 
as over-drinking ; not that they go to the 
extreme of the philosopher Seneca, who ate 
a few hundred oysters daily, and blamed the 
mollusk for his indigestion, but that they 
habitually overload their organs. 

Here, let my reader who is going to start 
with me on this long race make a mental 
note, J must eat less; and I will henceforth 
rise from every meal able to eat more, if not 
positively hungry. 

Yes, gentle reader, but you hardly realise 
how hard the task will be, or how much self- 
control you will have to exert. Remember, 


too, that there must be no ‘‘ bites” between 
meals, any more than the semi-teetotalers 
will permit “drinks” ; and you must make 
up your mind to reject—however much you 
may hurt your lady-hostesses, and grieve 
your friends—what a brilliant writer calls 
“abominable little messes, reeking with 
butter, sugar, and all manner of glorified 
greasiness—broiled dyspepsia, toasted indi- 
gestion, and fricasseed nightmare.” 

We shall have to come back to the food, 
though not necessarily the attire, of John the 
Baptist, with good water for our drink, and 
honey for our sweets, only substituting for 
his locusts good whole-meal bread or oat- 
meal porridge, to say nothing of a teaspoon- 
ful of Plasmon, or a few drops of Bovril. 

One honoured friend of mine eats nothing 
but a single meal a day and walks eight 
miles afterwards. It is a dreary life! The 
breakfast-bell brings no joy to him. The 
call to supper drives him to his lonely room. 
No afternoon tea, with its delightful gossip, 
entices him. No supper rare-bit furnishes a 
pillow for his head. And then that eight 
miles walk! In tropical heat or winter 
storms, up and down the streets of London, 
or to and fro from stem to stern of steamers 
—always eight miles! If one must do as 
much to win the goal, I frankly say that I 
give in, let those go on who choose. 


But if diet is important exercise is not less 
SO. 


I make fun of my friend’s eight miles a day, 
but I recognise the wisdom of his prescription. 
Another old friend, Sir Isaac Holden, who 
nearly converted me to Fruitarianism, so 
long as those welcome hampers came to my 
London vestry from Oakworth, used to insist 
on walking at least four miles a day. Theo- 
dore Parker, when on his way to a foreign 
grave, whither he was carrying a prematurely 
broken-down constitution, said to a friend, 
“If twelve years ago I had bought a saddle- 
horse, or taken real repose in the summer- 
time, I should not have come to this 
now.” 

It is probable that our tubes, and trams, 
and motors, will have an appreciable effect in 
shortening human life, by depriving the 
present generation of exercise. Men who 
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used to walk to the City, pay their nickel 
and ride, Can they not save time, as well 
as read their newspapers, whilst they are 
conveyed to their businesses and back, with 
the easy and equable motion of modern 
locomotion? Mr. Gladstone felled trees ; 
Mr. Balfour plays golf; many a time have I 
seen dear American friends of mine putting 
up houses for themselves in new settlements, 
with as much deftness and energy as if they 
were bent on earning so much an hour ; but 
this is the way to send the red-blood away 
from the brain, when the severe thinking 
is done, to the stomach, where the digestive 
juice needs to be repaired and reinforced. 

Often enough I ask young men, who have 
been mewed in hot counting-houses all the 
week, why they are content to stand for hours 
together, with cold feet and stagnant blood, 
to see other men enjoy the pleasure and 
glory of our great English games. To belong 
to a football team, to kick the ball, or, as we 
used to do, to pick it up and run with it 
though ten hung round our necks, to stand 
for the hustle, team straining against team 
till the sinews stood out like cords, and to 
discuss the game afterwards, with the air of 
heroes—surely this was worth living for, and 
that Saturday afternoon was the sufficient 
counteractive for all the physical humours 
and brain-fag of the week. It made our 
skin act as might a vapour-bath, and oxidised 
our blood. But if you cannot manage this, 
my eager aspirant for a hundred years of life, 
try every morning a glass of cold water on 
waking, a cold bath or dripping-sheet, and 
Sandow ! 


But it is more important still to preserve 
the supremacy of the soul over the body. 


Too many people talk as though they were 


nothing but bodies. You ask them how 
they are, and all they can answer is, “1 am 
rheumatic,” or ‘I am dyspeptic,” or “ My 
liver is out of order.” I remonstrate when 
my friends answer my inquiries thus. One 
must not be careless about the physical health 
of those whom one counts as friends; but 
after all, this is but a small part of the totality 
of their being. ‘They are not bodies, but 
souls ; within them are faculties and capaci- 
ties which ally them to Demosthenes and 


3I 


Cicero, to Shakespeare and Racine, to 
Luther and Latimer, to Haydn and Mozart, 
to Raffaelle and Michael Angelo. It is 
absurd to say that inquiries after the well- 
being of such complex and glorious natures 
can be answered by a doleful reference to the 
stiffness of a joint—as well answer the 
inquiry by saying that the bicycle-tire is 
punctured, or a slate has been blown off the 
house ! 

We must keep the body in its right place 
as the instrument and vehicle of the soul. 
The strenuous purpose of the will may often 
nerve it to new endeavour when its physical 
energies are flagging. The warm pulse of 
affection will keep its cheeks oval, its eyes full 
of the love-light, and its movements light 
and elastic. The persistence of our fixed 
endeavour to reach some high summit will 
often open fresh stores of unexpected vigour, 
as when Mr, Gladstone came forth from what 
most people thought was the permanent 
retirement of his old age, to arouse the 
country against the Bulgarian horrors, and 
finally to resume the premiership of the 
State. 

It is marvellous how great a change may 
be wrought in the body by the complexion of 
the mind. Suppose, for instance, we have 
met with some staggering blow of trouble, 
and we say to ourselves, “That trouble has 
taken ten good years out of my life”; or 
suppose our friends say thoughtlessly, “ You 
look ten years older.” At once the body 
begins to age; we stoop, and move more 
slowly ; we are conscious of supervening 
feebleness, and lose our spring and energy ; 
we complain that our year is “in the yellow 
leaf.” 

On the other hand, suppose we resolve, 
whatever may befall, to be bright and glad, to 
anoint our head and wash our face, to get 
through with a smile,—it is marvellous how 
the body will brace itself, and the nervous 
system get mew verve and tone. The 
experience is much as when a new driver 
takes in hand a tired team, and calls to them 
with a cheery voice to mend their pace. 

We need to take this factor also into con- 
sideration, in our pull for the century against 
the adverse stream. To be sanguine and 
hopeful, to be persistent and strenuous, to 
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make up our minds that we will not let our- 
selves become old and set, will add con- 
siderably to the likelihood of coming at 
least within measurable distance of our 
goal. 


But, probably, the cultivation of a cheerful 
disposition is the most important condi- 
tion of any we have considered. 

Theold adage tells us that every sigh shortens, 

and every laugh lengthens life. It is said that 

there are something like two hundred muscles 
in the human face, which are all exercised only 
in a hearty laugh; how that may be we know 

not, but we remember to have heard that a 

merry heart doeth good like medicine, pro- 

bably because it helps the digestion, quickens 
the circulation, and acts as a cordial to the 
liver and a tonic to the nerves. 

But nothing is more intolerable than to 
aim at merriment as an end in itself, as when 
Queen Christina wrote to a friend: “ My 
chief employments are to eat well, and sleep 
well, study a little, chat, laugh, see plays, and 
pass my time in agreeable dissipation. I hear 
no sermons and despise all orators. All 
wisdom is vanity; eat, drink, and be merry.” 
The oniy gladness which is really exhilarat- 
ing and life-giving is that which arises from 
the perpetual endeavour to make life’s rough 
path easier for tired feet, and speak encourag- 
ing words to those who are toiling upwards 
through the mists that lie thick upon the 
mountain side. 

There is no task harder, but none more 
fraught with blessedness, than to go through 
this world as a band of music passing along 
the streets, which quickens the pace of every 
pedestrian, makes the weary pluck up new 
courage, and starts the children dancing. 
We are apt to become too self-centred and 
sombre, the lines on our faces are cut always 
more deeply, our voices have too much of 
the falling and too little of the rising inflec- 
tion; they suggest depression rather than 
hope, the falling shadows of night more than 
the opening glory of the dawn. We forget 
how many look into our faces, hungrily, 
scanning them as the raft’s crew scans the 
mainyards of the distant ship for an answer- 
ing signal. The world is full enough of 
sorrow; let us do cur best to comfort it, 


concealing the recent traces of our own tears 
that we may be more at leisure to soothe 
and sympathise.. In doing thus, we shall 
save ourselves as well as those that hear us. 
They that love their own souls lose them, but 
they that are willing to count them second, 
and, if needs be, to lose them altogether, 
shall save them. 

One of the greatest acts of self denial is to 
refuse the satisfaction of being pointed at 
and pitied as a conspicuous sufferer and to 
refuse to pity ourselves, that we may be free 
to communicate our joy. This is the policy 
the Master practised when His heart was 
sore troubled, even unto death. But He set 
Himself to comfort His disciples, saying, 
‘‘ Let not your heart be troubled ; be of good 
cheer, I have overcome.” 

There is nothing like this in the history 
of religions. Buddha advised his followers 
to forget themselves in the service of others; 
but the end in view was that they might 
more quickly escape the pains of existence 
—in other words, the actuating motive was 
one of pure selfishness. The ascetic believes 
that his suppression of self is per se pleas- 
ing to God, and secures a reward in heaven, 
But Christ teaches us to interest ourselves 
in the joys and sorrows cf others, as if 
they were our own, looking for nothing 
again; and it is only when we do this 
with no thought of reward and only for 
His sake that we find ourselves so abso- 
lutely blessed that it seems as though a 
slav of Heaven’s blue ether had fallen into 
our hearts. 

The soul that lives like this is never 
old. The body seems constantly repaired 
from within. ‘The disintegrating forces that 
prey on us most readily when we are low 
and depressed are unable to gain a foothold. 
We have reached the springs of immortal 
youth and mount up with wings as eagles, 
running without being weary and walking 
without being faint. Whether, after all, this 
will secure the term of furthest longevity is 
comparatively unimportant. It is enough to 
recall the handfuls of seeds which we have 
scattered as we trod the acres of our years, 
each seed being destined to fruit in glory to 
God, on earth peace and to men good- 
will. 
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But life, after all, is not measured by its 
years. 

Into three decades of years men have 
crowded work to do which others would 
have required a century, whilst many who 
have lived to great age have left no record. 
The world has known comparatively few who 
have really lived: the immense majority of 
its inhabitants have merely existed. Millions 
have been little better than oysters—never 
moving from the rock to which they first 
adhered, and opening their mouths at the 
rising of every tide for another meal. Many 
who have died have more vitality than 
myriads who are living: ¢Aey still rule our 
spirits from their urns, whilst ¢Aese may be 
described in the awful phrase which one 
hears often enough in the Southern States as 
white-trash, 

The confession of Grotius was a sorrowful 
one, Vitam perdidi operose nihil agendo, “ I 
have spent my life laboriously doing nothing.” 
Indeed, as Dr. A. T. Pierson says, “the 


measure of power is the true measure of 


life.” 

We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 

breaths ; : 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial ; 

We should count life by heart-throbs. He most 

lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, and the best, 

It matters not how long we live, but how. 

Let us then, do with our might what our 
hands find to do. Let us give every flying 
minute something to keep in store. Let us 
live whilst we live. Let us take up a worthy 
aim and pursue it with all the thoroughness 
of which we are capable. Let us never 
scamp a square inch of building with wood, 
stubble, or hay, which we might have filled 
with gold, silver and precious stones. What 
our life lacks in superficial area and extent, 
let us make up in depth and intensity. The 


worth of a small roll of canvas or a block of 


marble is increased beyond computation by 
the genius which handles it. I would rather, 
Says one, be a great man in a small house, 
than a small man in a great house ; and we 
may cap the sentence by saying, I would 
rather do the work of a century in a year 
than spread the work of a year over a 
century. 

XX XII—29 
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After all, it is well that we cannot tell the 
number of our years. 


They are fixed by inscrutable wisdom and 
infinite compassion. No answer is evervouch- 
safed to the prayer, ‘“‘ Lord, make me to know 
mine end and the number of my days, that I 
may be certified how long I have to live.” 
The hour of our departure is fixed and 
entered already in the Annals of Eternity, but 
the sec:et is well kept. “If I will,” said the 
Master t~ cne whose prying curiosity would 
have intruded into these secrets, “ that he 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee ? follow 
thou Me.” 

It is enough for each of us to abide where 
God has placed us, till He bids us home. 
Whether He come for us in the midnight, 
at cockcrow, or at peep of day, we must be 
found watching. And if it be His will that 
we should outlast all our contemporaries, 
and linger on like the last leaf on the old 
tree, which stays on the bough till April 
comes again, still He will bear us company, 
for He hath said: I will never leave, nor 
forsake! Ponder then, the Song of the 
Aloe: 


I grow upon a thorny waste, 

Hot noontide lies on all the way ; 

And with its scorching breath makes haste, 
Each freshening dawn, to burn and slay ; 
Yet patiently I bide and stay, 

Knowing the secret of my fate ; 

The hour of bloom, dear Lord, I wait, 

Come when it will, or soon, or late, 

A hundrea years is but a day 


II. Women of Worth and Work 
Mrs. K. H. R, Stuart 


No other woman is so well known 
throughout the whole of South Africa as 
an earnest worker in the causes of Chris- 
tianity and temperance as Mrs. K. H. R. 
Stuart. This lady is a member of the 
Schreiner family, her mother having been 
the eldest sister of Olive Schreiner. Her 
father was a Scotch South African, John 
Findlay, and she thus unites in herself 
German and British blood. She was born 
in 1862 at Fraserburg, a little village in 
the great Karoo, where her father was 
one of the principal general merchants ; 
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but a good deal of her life was spent on 
adjoining farms, and so she is a genuine 
South African, with a thorough know- 
ledge of the Boers, towards whom she 
entertains a kindly feeling. 

Mrs. Stuart was educated in Cape Town 
which twenty-five years ago was a fort- 
night’s journey in horse-waggon from 
Fraserburg. At the age of twenty-one she 
became the wife of Dr. Donald Stuart, a 
young Aberdeen medico, who was the dis- 
trict surgeon at Fraserburg, but after only 
three years of happy wedded life, the 
doctor died as the result of attempting to 
fulfil his duties when he was suffering from 
typhoid fever, and his widow was left 
with two children, a boy and girl, of whom 
the latter died when two years old. Mrs. 
Stuart had always been interested in 
church work from her childhood, but after 
these and other sorrows and bereavements 
fell on her, she gave herself fully to the 
Master, and began to live a consecrated 
life. The first fruit of this was engaging 


(Elliott & Fry, photo, London) 
Mrs, K, H, R. Stuart 


in Gospel and philanthropic work among 
the poor coloured people of her village, 
and among the prisoners in the gaol, but 
in the year 1887 she removed from the 
little Karoo village, where she had spent 
her whole life, to Kimberley, and became 
associated with the Gospel and temper- 
ance work which her uncle, Mr. Theo- 
philus Lyndall Schreiner, had already 
been carrying on for several years. The 
association in labour for the good of others 
then begun has lasted for the last fifteen 
years, right up to the present time. 


Evangelistic Work ° 

Mrs. Stuart and Mr. Schreiner have 
visited nearly every town and village in 
the late Orange Free State and Transvaal 
Republic, several towns in Natal, and a 
large number of those in the Cape Colony, 
holding evangelistic and total abstinence 
meetings among English, Dutch, coloured 
people, and natives. Neither of the 
workers has ever received pay or salary 
for their labours in these directions. Their 
evangelistic work is so generally recognised 
throughout South Africa, that they are 
often asked to fill the pulpit of Wesleyan, 
Baptist, Congregational, and _ Presby- 
terian Churches. 

During the late war, the loyal women 
of the country asked Mrs. Stuart to 
go as delegate to the mother country 
for the purpose of helping British women 
to understand how their sisters in South 
Africa felt and believed. This led to Mrs. 
Stuart’s sailing for England in September 
1900, for this purpose, along with Mr. 
Theophilus L. Schreiner, who was sent by 
the Vigilance Association of Loyalists on a 
similar mission. 

The loyal women of South Africa had 
felt themselves stirred at the com- 
mencement of the war to enrol them- 
selves in an association termed “The 
Guild of Loyal Women,” based on the 
following foundation principles: To en- 
deavour to make the people of South 
Africa realise and feel proud of the fact 
that, whatever their names or descent, all 
are members of the Great British Empire; 
to loyally strengthen the hands of the Im- 
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perial Government and of his Majesty’s 
Representatives in South Africa; to draw 
closer the ties which unite Great and 
Greater Britain, and to form a link in the 
chain which binds the Dependencies and 
Colonies to the mother country. To further 
these foundation principles the Guild seeks 
to spread right views upon patriotic 
and Imperial questions; to educate the 
coming generation into the realisation 
that they belong to the “ greatest and 
best Empire the world has ever seen,” and 
to unite all the white races in South 
Africa, and by gentleness and forbearance 
to win others to also love the King and 
Empire, and so help to heal the wounds 
the war has caused. The Guild under- 
takes, as a sacred charge, the care of 
the graves of the brave men who have 
fallen for King and Empire during the 
war, and where practicable those of the 
Boers also. 

In coming to the mother country as a 
delegate of this society, Mrs. Stuart was 
specially charged to plead for co-opera- 
tion with regard to that branch of the 
Guild’s work, whose duty is the care of the 
resting-places of our brave dead, and 
to collect funds for it. In this she was 
very successful, obtaining the patronage 
of the late Queen Victoria, Queen 
Alexandra, the Princess of Wales and 
Princess Christian, and a strong sub- 
committee of the Victoria League, of 
which Lady Edward Cecil is president, 
and Miss Tellard is secretary, was formed 
to carry on the work. During Mrs. 
Stuart’s stay in England some {1500 was 
collected towards the Soldiers’ Graves 
Funds. 


Mrs, Edwin H. Ellis 


Mrs. Epwin H. EL tis, wife of the 
pastor of East London Tabernacle, has 
been an active Christian worker for many 
years. When at North Adelaide, South 
Australia, she had a large class of over a 
hundred infants, who gathered under her 
care Sunday after Sunday. On removing 
to London in January 1902, she at once 
threw herself heartily into the work 
at the Tabernacle. Beside Mothers’ and 
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Dorcas meetings and other agencies inci- 
dent to the work of a large church, she took 
control of the clothing department in con- 
nection with the outside mission and relief 
work carried on by the pastor. Over 2000 
garments were given away last year, and 
since January the distribution has taken 


(Chas. E. Long, photo, London) 
Mrs. E, H. Ellis 


place amongst the needy every week. The 
five missionaries now at work in connec- 
tion with the mission discover a great 
deal of poverty, and ;in each case after 
strict investigation clothing,mostly second- 
hand, clean, and mended, is given. 

To aid this work Thimble League 
Circles have been started, of which move- 
ment Mrs. Ellis is the Hon. Superintendent. 
Any friends in or outside of London, who 
are anxious to help the mission, may 
join this league, and form a circle. One 
garment (new or an old one cleaned and 
mended) per quarter must be contributed 
by each working member. Members who 
fail to contribute a garment have to pay 6d. 
to the funds. Any one wishing to become 
an hon. member can do so by paying not 
less than half a crown per annum. 





—— 
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Ill. A Talk with the Children 


By the Rev. W. J. Ferrar, M.A. 
SIR PERCIVALE 


A KNIGHT once brought his brother, a young 
squire, to King Arthur to be made a knight. 
This was Sir Percivale de Galis. He was so 
young that the King thought it would be 
long ere he proved a champion, and he was 
placed at table among the meaner knights. 

‘There was at the Court a maiden of noble 
birth, who was dumb. She came stra‘ght 
into the banqueting-hall that day and took 
Sir Percivale by the hand, and, strange to 
say, uttered these words : 

‘‘ Arise, Sir Percivale, the Good Knight, 
and God’s Knight, and go with me.” ‘To 
the wonder of all who looked on, she 
led him to the siege-perilous, in which no 
knight yet had ever been placed except Sir 
Galahad. 

‘Fair knight,” she said, “take here thy 
seat, for that seat belongs to thee and to 
none other.” And having said these words, 
the maiden fell sick and died. And all 
knew that Sir Percivale was called by God. 

And he and Sir Galahad were the purest 
and the best of Arthur’s knighthood. ‘They 
alone saw the Holy Grail when it passed 
by mysteriously borne by a maiden, for they 
alone were quite pure and innocent. 

Like the other knights he had to pass 
through great temptations, and the evil 
spirits would put on strange shapes to lead 
him into sin, but he stood firm where they 
had slipped. 

Once he found himself on a wild moun- 
tain, almost surrounded by the sea. And 
he saw a great serpent that had captured a 
lion’s cub, and the lioness came crying and 
roaring after the serpent. ‘The knight took 
the part of the lioness, and drew his sword 
and wounded the serpent, so that she released 
the cub. Then the lioness made friends with 
him, coming and fawning on him like a dog, 
and allowing him to stroke her neck and 
shoulders. She took her little one away 
presently. And when Sir Percivale had said 
his evening prayers in that desolate place, 
beseeching God that no temptation might 
lead him from God’s good service, and was 


lying down to rest, lo! the lioness came back 
and lay down at his feet. So the lioness 
and the knight slept together all night. And 
the knight had a strange dream—an old 
woman came riding on a serpent, and a 
young woman on a lion, and the young 
woman told him that her lord sent him 
word to prepare himself, for on the morrow 
he must fight with the strongest champior 
of the world. If he were overcome, he 
would not get off with the loss of a limb, 
but would be shamed for ever. When he 
asked her who her lord was, she answered, 
“The greatest Lord of all the world,” and 
departed suddenly. ‘The other woman spoke 
to him also, asking why he had killed the 
serpent, and ordering him to become her 
servant. But he refused. An old man ex- 
plained his dream afterwards, and told him 
that the young woman stood for the law of 
Christ’s Holy Church, that is faith, hope and 
baptism, and she was sent to warn him of a 
great battle. ‘The old woman stood for the 
law of sin and death. 

Sir Percivale went on his way with the 
lioness by his side, and the battle came 
indeed. But as he was about to forsake his 
vows of knighthood, he saw his sword lie on 
the ground with its cross-hilts. He thought 
of the Cross of Christ, and recalling himself 
to duty and honour, saw in a moment all 
that tempted him to sin pass away in a black 
cloud. ‘Thus he overcame in the battle, but 
was very nearly overcome. ‘This made him 
very humble, and he determined to keep 
clear of danger. So Sir Percivale lived pure 
and holy. No nobler epitaph could be found 
for any than this that the old book says of him: 
“ He was one of the men of the world at that 
time that most believed in our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” There was the secret of his strength 
and purity. He “most belived,” and so 
stood where. others fell. It is many cen- 
turies since the old writer drew his picture 
of a perfect young knight, vowed to a saintly 
life. Does it seem possible in these later 
days for us to imitate Sir Percivale? Yes— 
for we stand upon the same Rock. The 
faith of Jesus Christ is just as strong and 
real to-day as in the time of chivalry. He 
is still “the greatest Lord of all the 
world.” 
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Our Question Drawer 





Conducted by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


[Mr. Meyer has answered below the questions submitted to him by our readers. 


Any who may have 


difficulties of a religious character ave earnestly invited to mention their trouble to Mr. Meyer so that he may 
endeavour to he'p them by giving the advice which his wide knowledge and experience enable him to render] 


It was distinctly forbidden to the Jews to eat 
certain animals, birds, and fish. Was the pro- 
hibition made by God, on account of sanitary 
reasons; and if so, is it wise that those for- 
bidden creatures—the pig, for instance, should 
be eaten by Christians nowadays? I quite 
understand that there is no religious reason 
against the foods. 


THE last sentence is, of course, a very 
important item in the consideration of 
this question. We all admit it; it is 
integral to Christianity. It is not always 
recognised, however, how remarkably it 
is substantiated by Mark vii. 19, in R. V. 
I entirely believe that the distinction was 
made for sanitary reasons. The Book of 
Leviticus is the greatest Sanitary Code in 
existence. For my own part, I always 
endeavour to follow that dietary, though 
it shuts me off from oysters. But, pro- 
bably, there would be greater reason for 
adopting it if we were living in a hot 
country, like Egypt, Palestine, or the 
tropics. 


As a child, I was never allowed to read fairy 
stories. Is there anything wrong in permitting 
boys and girls to read such books as ‘“‘ Hans 
Andersen ” and “‘ Grimm”? Would not objec- 
tions to these apply equally to ‘Alice in 
Wonderland ?”’ . 


I am always sorry for a child who has 
not read fairy tales, and see no harm in 
allowing children to read what is really 
old folk-lore, containing the essence of 
stories told by our forefathers in the depths 
of German forests, and at the head of 
Norwegian fjords, before Rome was 
founded. These stories almost always 
have a wholesome moral. The good fairy 
generally comes to hand at the right 


moment to extricate and reward the 
deserving, and bring the wrong-doer to 
nought. Children are much quicker than 
we suppose to distinguish between the 
essential lesson and its setting or drapery. 
They will soon enough put away childish 
things, but it is as good as sugar-candy and 
chocolates when we minister to their sense 
of mystery and wonder, and of the pres- 
ence of the unseen. 


While paying every respect to parental 
authority and training, should not youths and 
lasses when they get to a thinking age regard 
the beliefs of their parent's church as a start- 
ing-point from which to find the truth? And 
should they start thinking of such matters for 
themselves with prepossessions in favour of 
their father’s religion, or as far as possible with 
open minds? 


It does not say much for the father’s 
religion if his children are not prepossessed 
in its favour. If the parents have lived 
consistent and beautiful lives before their 
children, it is inevitable that the children 
will be strongly, though perhaps almost un- 
consciously, attracted to that which has 
been associated with their earliest and most 
sacred memories; and in times of stress 
the thought that such and such a form of 
faith was that which the mother held, 
will be a stronger anchorage than all the 
arguments that were ever forged in the 
theologian’s smithy. On the whole, I 
always say to those who ask my advice, 
“Stay in that church or communion in 
which you were born, unless you are com- 
pelled by irresistible considerations to 
make an alteration.” This seems to me 
also clearly in line with the Apostle’s 
thought, 1 Cor. vii. 21, 24. 
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‘I havetaught my child, fifteen months old, 
to put his hands together, and be silent at grace 
before meat. A friend says this is foolish, and 
tends to formality, seeing the child cannot 
understand its meaning. What is your opinion ? 


You have done wisely to form in earliest 
years a habit into the mould of which the 
child’s first thoughts of God will be poured, 
and you cannot tell how soon these 
thoughts begin. In the reverent look 
which I have seen on a tiny face under 
similar’ circumstances, I have often de- 
tected the dawn of the child’s recognition 
of: Him from whom it came. As to the 
formality of it, I fear we older folks are 
more in danger of that than many little 
children whom I have heard or seen saying 
grace. When travelling in Eastern coun- 
tries I have sometimes felt that the reverent 
form of the Oriental is better than the 
behaviour of the majority of English 
people whom I have met, who, when they 
sit to their meals abroad, appear to have 
neither the reality nor even the form of 
thankfulness. 


‘The thought of foolishness is sin.’’ Does 
this mean that every time I think of, or hear, a 
humorous story, which, while not objectionable 
in itself, conveys no lesson, I sin? Is not the 
word foolishness here connected with the 
thought in Psalm liii. 1? 


The word rendered foolishness might 
be rendered immorality (see its use in 


Ezekiel xxii. 9 and xxiii. 44). Thus the 
verse is almost exactly equivalent to our 
Lord’s words (Matt. v. 27, 28). The indul- 
gence of the fancy in trains of thought 
in which we rehearse actions from com- 
mitting which we are withheld, by various 
considerations, is sinful in God’s sight, 
and if persisted in will lead you to do 
those very actions in your outward life. 
As to the general question, a good laugh 
is said to exercise something like two 
hundred facial muscles, and we may be 
thankful for the innocent joke or repar- 
tee which gives us occasion for a burst of 
hearty laughter, so long as there is no 
attempt to make fun of other people be- 
hind their backs, which is mean, or to 
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make puns out of the Bible, which is 
blasphemous. 


It has been stated that the two clauses of 
Ephesians v. 18: ‘“‘Be not drunk with wine, 
wherein is excess; but be filled with the Spirit,” 
are equally binding upon the Christian, although 
so many adhere rigidly to the first, but appear 
to think lightly of the second. What for a 
Christian is the alternative to being filled with 
the Spirit? Can he half-filled, and what would 
be the effect in the world to-day, if all Chris. 
tians were Spirit-filled ? 


I certainly think that each clause of the 
apostolic injunction is equally binding, 
and that, day by day, the Christian should 
ask the Spirit to fill him, as the air fills 
the lung, and fire the iron bar which glows 
to a white heat. As the following verses 
show, this will make wives more loving, 
husbands more considerate, children more 
obedient, and masters more just. By 
the filling of the Spirit, I suppose we mean 
the penetration and permeation of our 
entire nature with the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ, so that we shall do nothing that 
He would not do, and in our measure do 
whatever He would. The highest result 
of this condition is an overflowing love, 
before which “the chord of self passes 
trembling out of sight.” The alternative 
to this is to be filled with the spirit of self- 
opinionativeness, self-seeking, and _ self- 
indulgence. In answer to the question 


whether it is possible to be half-filled, I 


answer, certainly not. The “ filling of the 
Spirit’ is a specific term denoting a par- 
ticular form of experience, and anything 
less than filling up to the measure of one’s 
capacity neutralises the whole concep- 
tion. To be half-filled indicates a re- 
serve, a holding back part of the price, 
which is inconsistent with that full sur- 
render to the Spirit of God which is essen- 
tial to the true development of God’s ideal. 

There is no doubt that if all Christians 
were spirit-filled all the world would 
believe in Christ, because bickering, 
jealousy, strife, and division would cease ; 
and whilst differences in form and doc- 
trinal expression remained, there would 
be an all-mastering manifestation of 
Christian Love. 





Lessons from Nature 


Why the Guinea-pig was Selfish 


Tommy’s dreams were often very useful. 
He was by no means a stupid boy, and, 
when he had got into trouble for doing 
something which he knew was wrong, he 


would argue about it in his own mind 
till he was quite sure—almost sure— 
that he had not done anything wrong. 
He felt quite comfortable when he had 
convinced himself that he was a miserable, 
persecuted boy. 

This time he had been lectured 
“jawed,” he called it—for selfishness ; 
and as he lay in bed he asked himself why 
he should share his sweets with his brothers 
and sisters. You don’t get too many 
sweets for fourpence ; and if you begin to 
distribute them among five greedy chil- 
dren, how many will there be for yourself ? 

‘“* Besides, who blamed the chickens when 
they gobbled up all the corn they could 
and pecked the others if they came too near 
the food ? Who found fault with the big 
sandy guinea-pig because it always ate as 
much as it wanted, before it allowed any 
of the others to share the food? Did you 
ever see a sparrow, who had carried off a 
lump of bread, distributing his treasure 
among his friends ? 

“No,” thought Tommy, immensely satis- 
fied with his self-defence, 
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miserable, worried boys who are made to 
give up their things to their brothers and 
sisters.’ And the thought comforted him 
so much that he fell asleep in the middle 
of it. 

And in his dream he was a guinea-pig. 
He had no toys, or books, or pocket-money ; 
and nothing to think of all day except 
whether he would get food. If he did not 
get food, he would die: and he never 
knew whether he would live or die until the 
food was put into the cage and—my! how 
he pounced upon it and gobbled enough 
to keep him alive for the day before he let 
the others have any! How he longed to 
be the boy who put the food into the hutch 
every day! With no fear of not getting 
meals every day, with books and toys and 
money to spend—how happy his life would 
be, and how happy he could make every 
one around him! No need then to fight 
for his food, for fear he should starve. 

And Tommy, the dream guinea-pig, 
felt quite noble and virtuous, thinking 
how unselfish and kind he would be to his 
brothers and sisters, if he had only been 
fortunate enough to be born a boy instead 
of a poor guinea-pig, who was obliged to 
be selfish because his life depended upon 
his food. 

When Tommy awoke in the morning, he 
did not recollect at first why he felt sq 
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noble and virtuous, and then his dream 
came back to him. This reminded him 
of his argument before he went to sleep : 
and somehow it did not seem quite so 
satisfactory as it had been. 

He had still twopence left of his pocket- 
money, and during the afternoon his 
brothers and sisters were all munching 
sweets, while Tommy, as he munched too, 
felt as good as a guinea-pig. 


A Fourpenny Garden 


FOURPENCE is not a large sum but you 
can do a good deal with it sometimes. 
Perhaps just now, when your thoughts 
naturally turn to the flowery wealth of 
summer, you can do more with four- 
pence than at any other time. For, 
with fourpence, you can buy four penny 
packets of flower seeds; and what these 
will do, you can see from these pictures. 
In the first you see what a bit of Uncle 
Phil’s shrubbery looked like in winter, 
before he decided to make a fourpenny 
flower garden of it. 

In the previous summer, as it happened 
he had sown two penny packets of white 
foxgloves and blue cornflowers, and they 
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had come up by hundreds in their little 
seed-beds in the corner of the garden, and 
he took up the little plants and dotted 
them about in groups of four or five, 
wherever there was an open space in the 
long shrubbery. Then he bought two more 
penny packets of seeds, opium poppies and 
shirley poppies, and sowed them in little 
patches on each side of the foxgloves 
and cornflowers. In spring the shrubbery 
had been beautiful indeed with its prim. 
roses and violets, snowdrops and daffodils ; 
but in summer its wealth of colour was 
glorious—and all for fourpence. Here 
you have a picture of what had been the 
knuckle end of the shubbery—the corner 
where the big holly-tree had died and left 
an unsightly gap. 

With its red, white, and blue of poppies, 
foxgloves, and cornflowers, it does not 
look much like a gap now, does it ? 

I photographed a friend standing in 
another nook beside one of the white fox- 
gloves. He is about five feet ten inches 
high, but the foxglove was about seven 
inches taller. Besides, when I took the 
photograph it had not done growing, and 
must have grown another half-foot, at least, 
before it ceased flowering ; so that it must 
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have been quite seven feet high before it 
died ; and it was only one of hundreds, 
while the cornflowers, growing as high 
as a man’s waist, were twice, and the 
poppies, equally high, were ten times as 
numerous. And all this for fourpence. 


Uncle Phil’s Fright 


UncLE Puit simply hates to be waked 
up in the middle of his sleep at night. 
And it does not make things any better 
when he is waked by somebody telling 
him that burglars are in the _ house. 
Then he feels inclined just to grunt and 
turn over on the other side. 

“ But,” went on the voice that had 
waked him, “I heard a man with thick 
boots walking along the passage !”’ 

Poor Uncle Phil, with only his bedroom 
slippers, having to wander down the 
passage to find the burglar in thick boots ! 
Still he had to do it, and-in the dark, too ; 
because, when he got out of bed, he could 
not find any matches. 

So he went very quietly out of the door 
and as far as the top of the stairs where 
the two passages met. Then he stopped 


because he had forgotten 
to ask which passage the 
burglar had walked along. 

‘“ However,’ thought 
Uncle Phil, “as soon as he 
moves again, I shall hear 
him. He must come to the 
stairs to escape; and if he 
bolts when I tell him that 
I will shoot if he does not 
surrender I can easily trip 
him up and send him 
head first down the whole 
fight.” 

While he was making this 
clever plan—for of course 
he had no pistol—to deceive 
and catch the _ burglar, 
Uncle Phil was _ peering 
into the darkness of the 
two passages. - And then, 
suddenly, something 
touched him gently on the 
stomach. 

When you think that you are alone in 
the dark and are peering about for bur- 
glars, it gives you rather a queer sensa- 
tion to be suddenly touched so low down. 
If he had received a bang on the head, he 
would have known what was happening 
and struck out right and left in self-de- 
fence ; but this gentle touch, when he so 
little expected it, made him jump nearly 
out of his skin. But he had the presence 
of mind at the same time to grab the thing 
that touched him, and it was a little, 
warm hand. 

‘T am very sorry,”’ came Jacky’s voice 
out of the darkness, just a few inches 
in front of Uncle Phil’s waistband, “ but 
I was going out early to hear the birds 
begin to sing, and when [ had put on my 
boots, I found I had forgotten my waist- 
coat. So I came up for it, but didn’t 
mean to wake anybody.” 

‘“ This,” said Uncle Phil, as he got back 
into bed a few seconds later, “‘ comes 
of telling the children yesterday about the 
birds singing before the dawn, as an 
example of early rising. Lessons from 
Nature are all very well, but 

And just then he fell asleep. 
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Squiggles! 


The Result of the February Competition 


Some Excellent Drawings 


' In the February Number Uncle Phil 
gave you this crooked sort of zigzag line, 
with a loop near the top to make drawings 
from, telling you that as few lines as pos- 
sible must be used to complete the draw- 
ing, and there must be no shading. 


His idea of a drawing which might be 
made from this “squiggle” was the elephant 
which you see here; but, though no one 
sent in the elephant, some of the draw- 
ings were very good and well deserve 
prizes. . 





This was a drawing made by Uncle Phil from the 
squiggle printed above. You will notice that 
the heavy line is the squiggle. 


After careful consideration he has de- 
cided that the first prize must goto Kath 
leen Butler, Sandleford, Newbury, Berks, 
who drew an acorn and oakleaf. This is 
very clever, because the twig on which they 
grow, the midrib and one side of the leaf, 
and the line marking the cup of the acorn, 
are all that was added to make a very fair 
picture of a familiar object. The second 
prize goes to Stanley W. Butler, at the same 
address, for his happy idea of turning the 
“squiggle” into an old woman squatting 
on the ground, without adding many lines, 
Harry Rose, of 6 Malvern Terrace, Wor- 
thing, carries off the third prize, with a 
funny picture of what they call a “ dude” 
in America. 

Some other drawings show artistic 
talent, but do not get prizes for various 
reasons. A cleverly drawn face, for in- 
stance, by C. Grant, Schoolhouse, Boharm, 
Keith, makes no proper use of the loop 
in the “ squiggle” as part of the picture. 
By far the prettiest of all the drawings, 
a little girl in front of a rock, by Elsie 
Wenham-Alden (aged 143), of 37 Beau- 
mont Street, Oxford, has too many lines 
added. The same may be said of an 
ornamental bracket-lamp, by Mary Jeffer- 
son, Ros-na-kil, Strandtown, Belfast, 
who also fails to follow the exact line of 
the squiggle in the right-hand side of the 
lamp-globe. Ethel Ambrose, Quy, Cam- 
bridge, comes near winning a prize with 
a wheel-chair, and Vera Wright, of Christ 
Church Vicarage, Catton, Norwich, sends 
a drawing not unlike the one which takes 
the first prize; but she gives the oak a 
long curly tendril instead of an acorn. 

Besides faces and leafy twigs of various 
kinds other competitors made the “ squig- 
gle’’ into a spider in its web, a dog beg- 
ging, a man being hanged, a sea serpent, 
a butterfly, &c, 
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CoMMENDED 


C. Grant, Keith 







COMMENDED 
Mary Jefferson, Belfast 






First Prize 
Acorn and Oakleaf, 
Kathleen Butler 


ComMMENDED 
Ethel Ambrose, Cambridge 


Tuirp Prize 
A ‘“‘Dude” 
By Harry Rose 









SECOND PRIZE 
CoMMENDED An Old Woman seated on the ground 
Elsie Wenham-Alden, Oxford By Stanley W. Butler 
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For the first attempt, with a difficult 
“squiggle,” Uncle Phil thinks that his 
nephews and nieces have done very well ; 
and he hopes that they will all go in for 
the new 


* Squiggle ” 


Try to make a picture from it, adding as 
few lines as possible. You need not 
spoil your SUNDAY MAGAZINE by tearing 
out the Squiggle, but you can trace it 
carefully on a piece of paper and draw on 
that. Below your drawing you must put 
your name and address. 


All drawings must reach Uncle Phil, at 
Messrs. Isbister’s, 15, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C., by May 20 ; 
and the prizes will be announced in the 
July number. 

The first prize will be ros. ; 
5s.; the third, 2s. 6d. 

Remember! no shading is required, and 
as few lines as possible must be added to 
make the picture. There will be another 
Squiggle next month. 


the second, 


“Jungle Story ” Corrections 

In February a jungle story by Uncle 
Toby was printed: but there were a lot of 
mistakes in it, because Uncle Toby really 
does not know much about the jungle, 
and a book prize was offered to the girl 
and the boy who corrected the story best. 
No one has explained what Uncle Toby 
meant when he wrote about a pig coming 
out of a pig-burrow, and singing as it 
washed its face: and I am afraid that 
this is one of the things that never will 
be explained now. 

Only one competitor guessed that when 
Uncle Toby wrote of butterflies ‘‘ buttering 
flies,’ he must have meant “ fluttering 
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by”: so one of the prizes goes to her 
(Lucy E. Cocks, aged 12, Harden Cottage, 
Woodley, near Stockport), although she 
failed to discover that it should have been 
the leopard, not the tiger, that climbed 
the tree. Tigers cannot climb. 

The other prize goes to John L. Davies, 
6 Cranmer Grove, Cranmer Street, Not: 
tingham, who corrected all the mistakes 
except the “ pig-burrow ’’ and got nearly 
right with his butterflies ‘‘ flitting about.” 

Some competitors, I regret to say, did 
not remember that tigers are striped and 
leopards are spotted, and many of them 
allowed the tiger to climb the tree instead 
of the leopard ; some did not see that the 
tiger could not anyhow have climbed into 
a tree on the other side of a pool; while 
one, alas! said that the butterflies were 
catching flies—otherwise his corrections 
were good. 

Alan Kemble, aged 7, Lenox, Mossley 
Hill, Liverpool, made so many corrections 
rightly that a little book will be sent to 
him, too, as a consolation prize. 


How to Call a Hare 

Our village boys are rather proud of the 
way in which they can “ call’’ birds or 
animals by imitating their cries or making 
other noises which attract them. One 
evening, in the reading-room, they were 
boasting of their feats, and the game- 
keeper was quietly listening to them 
behind his newspaper, hoping to find 
out how much they really knew about 
poaching. 

Presently he put down his newspaper, 
and said : ‘ Shall I tell you how to calla 
hare ?”’ 

Now, a hare makes a good dinner, 
and the boys were delighted to think 
that the gamekeeper was going to give 
so valuable a secret away. So they 
crowded round to listen. 

‘‘Hares,”’ said the gamekeeper, “are 
very fond of turnips, and if you want 
to call a hare. you must wait till all the 
turnips are cleared off the land, and 
then go out on a moonlight night and 
hide under a hedge and—make a noise 
like a turnip.” 





Curios of the Camera 
Solution of the March “ What-is-it ?” 


in our March issue we published the accompanying photograph and asked our readers td 
say what it was, promising, as usual, a prize of £5 to anybody who sent the correct answer, 
“or,” we said, “if more than one person is right we will divide that amount equally between 
We gave no description of the object. 


them.” 


What is it? 


What is it? 


One person, E. W. 
South View Terrace, St. Jude's, 
mouth, has sent the correct 


Higginson, 35 answer as the “ handle of a stick or um- 
§& Ss ah 
Ply- brella’’ would be disqualified as a double 


answer, guess. Also, if the competitor who 


namely, that it is an umbrella viewed 
from exactly above the handle. To Mr. 
E. W. Higginson, therefore, we have plea- 
sure in sending a cheque for £5. 

Four other competitors “have the > 
Editor’s sincere sympathy, because, while 
one of them guessed it to be the handle of 
a “ stick,’ the other three came so near 
as to say that it was the handle of a 
~ stick or umbrella.” At the same time 
their hard case serves usefully to illustrate 
the rules of this competition. Each per- 
son is only allowed one guess; but a 
stick and an umbrella are two different 
things, and by the strict rules such an 


guessed it to be the handle of a stick 
should think that we might extend his 
meaning to the stick of an umbrella, we 
may use his case, too, as a warning to 
others that words can only be _inter- 
preted, in judging for the prize, by their 
ordinary meaning. Thus “stick ’’ means 
a wooden stick and nothing else; nota 
stick of an umbrella or a stick of liquorice. 

Having thus cleared the ground, we 
might proceed at once to raise a crop 
upon it, for no fewer than twenty-one 
competitors send us potatoes as the solu- 
tion. The potato is a very accommoda- 
ting vegetable, and has so many “ freaks ” 
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that it can look like almost anything ; 
but you may always be sure that when a 
‘“ What-is-It ?”’ }looks like a potato, a 
potato is exactly “ what-it-isn’t.” From 
the potato to the turnip, “ with leaves 
and root cut off,” is a short step, and those 
who guessed that the picture represented 
a young cocoa-nut, a chestnut, and an 
“embryo bud in bark,” were similarly 
misled by the suggestion of what we may 
call “ tuberosity ” in the umbrella-handle. 
Others, cunningly suspecting that the 





Cut explaining the March “ What is it?” 


object was magnified as usual, hazarded the 
pip of an orange and the seed of a grape or 
araisin. Still haunting the vegetable king- 
dom, one or two guessed that it was “a 
flower,’ one so poetically that we must 
quote : 

It is a little flower that blows, 

Its opening bud the photo shows. 


One specified the flower as a water-lily, 
and another as “ the centre of a primrose 
with the style showing.”’ It would have 
been very bad style for the primrose. 
With the stalk of an apple, the stalk of a 
leaf, and the stalk of a flower, we leave 
botany, and may enter the interesting 
realm of zoology. 

“T think,” writes one competitor, “ it 


looks very much like a monkey;” while 
another says that it “is an ape’s head jp 
shadow and can be seen when held upside 
down.” To several others it appeared as 
a monkey’s head when right side up; 
which shows what an expansive range of 
facial expression monkeys must have, 
Other animals, whose heads were supposed 
to resemble the handle of an umbrella, 
were sheep, including a ‘toy lamb,” 
rabbit, guinea-pig, and “‘ stoat or ermine,” 
which, as the competitor kindly informed 
us, “ provides a valued fur.’”’ It did not, 
however, in this instance, provide a five 
pound note. 

One ungallant guesser thought the 
object was a woman’s head—could any 
woman look such an object ?—another 
suggested the head of a bald man, and 
several saw in it a human face looking up 
towards the camera, while one, discover- 
ing no doubt a lack of human intelligence, 
opined that it was only a barber’s block. 

Since no fewer than eight competitors 
were confident that it was the nearly 
hatched egg of a fowl or duck, “ when held 
to the eye with the light shining through,” 
the photograph doubtless presented some 
likeness to these common objects of the 
incubator at that interesting stage, but 
the competitor who surmised it to be the 
“ egg of some insect ”’ was probably guess- 
ing at large. 

For some not very apparent reason, ex- 
cept that the object was nubbly and ill 
defined, half a dozen guessed it to be a 
hailstone; while others thought it was 
a pebble inside a hollow in a water-worn 
stone, a diamond, a stone from a ring, 
and a pebble in section “ showing animal 
deposit.”’ 

There were a number of watery conjec- 
tures, such as a glass of water, a drop of 
water on glass, and steam on water; 
while others ranged from the infinitely 
small, as a grain of sand and a spot on 
a butterfly’s wing, to the vaguely immense 
as a sun-spot and a view of Africa from 
a balloon. 

Many got so far in the right direction as to 
discover that it was the top of some object 
held endwise to the camera, but wandered 
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partly closed, and a chocolate fondant ; 





e off from that point in various directions to 

n the head of a match, the head of a pin, the while two only were elaborately remark- 
e head of a nail, the head of a tooth “‘appa- able. One of these was “a dog jumping 
$ rently somewhat decayed,” the point of through a paper hoop,” and the other 
; a lead pencil, the end of a piece of timber, “a hedgehog that has dipped its face in 
f and the stump of a cigar with the ash whitewash.” 

t adhering. No wonder that with all these incon- 
1 As miscellaneous guesses may be classed gruous ingredients, one competitor felt 
; the metal catch of a boot, the detached sure that it was “an explosion!” Here 
: body of a house-fly, a hole in cork, a hand is the next 

What is it? 

r 

l 

) 

’ 

; 

l 

t 

1 

; 

l 

What is it? 

; If you think you can tell what this picture is, send your solution to “ The ? Editor, 
’ SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 15 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. We will as 
usual give {5 to anybody who sends the correct answer—or if more than one person is 
: right we will divide that amount equally among them. Those who prefer to do so may 


take the money in any books they please, selected from Messrs. Isbister’s catalogue. 
Answers must be received by May 20, 1903. The result will be published in 

the July Number. There will be another “ What-is-it ?’”’ next month. Please tell all 

your friends this, 






















HE flag flying half-mast high on 
the western towers of the Abbey 
during the early hours of Friday, 
March 13th, announced to passers- 

by that one of the few survivors of the 
great Victorian age had passed to his well- 
earned repose. Although his was not a 
personality of the same force as that of 
Tennyson, Gladstone, Ruskin and many 
others whose names might be mentioned, 
still George Granville Bradley possessed 
a power of his own which had to be duly 
reckoned with. His departure, it goes 
without saying, has left us the poorer : 
and he has undoubtedly bequeathed to 
posterity a name which will long survive 
as that of one of the noblest rulers the 
Church of Westminster has ever known. 

In the limits of this brief article it will 
be impossible to do more than to touch 
upon a few of the more salient features 
in the character and career of the beloved 
Dean. The daily papers have long ago 
announced to the world facts of a more 
particularly biographical character. We 
shall therefore only endeavour to draw 
out some of the lesser known, but by no 
means the least lovable sides of his 
beautiful nature. 

His early life was spent amid the sur- 
roundings of the most rigid portion of 
the evangelical school of thought. His 
father, the Rev. Charles Bradley, who 
was himself a preacher of no little fame 
in the early portion of the nineteenth 
century, was Vicar of S. James’ Church, 
Clapham, so that the future Dean of West- 
minster, one of a family, it may be re- 
marked, of twenty-two, was brought up 
under the full influence of ‘‘ the Clapham 
sect,” as it has subsequently been termed. 
At the same time it can scarcely be said 
that the evangelical school of thought 
in the long run exercised an undivided 
sway over his intellect and_ teaching. 


George Granville Bradley, pv. LLD, cv. 


Late Dean of Westminster 


During his boyhood he passed under the 
care of the great Dr. Arnold, then at the 
very zenith of his fame as Headmaster 
of Rugby School. Bradley was one of his 
favourite Sixth Form pupils, and the 
friendship formed in this manner was still 
further deepened by frequent intercourse 
of a more purely personal character, and by 
the affection felt by the boy for Arnold's 
two subsequently distinguished _ sons, 
Matthew and Thomas. The associations of 
the School House at Rugby did something, 
no doubt, to impart a leaven of a broad 
church type into Bradley’s mind: but 
the main factor in bringing about this 
result was undoubtedly his tutor and life- 
long friend, Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. 
Right up to the very close of his career 
the Dean’s intense loyalty to Stanley's 
memory was a thing beautiful to behold. 
As time went on it became abundantly 
clear that Stanley’s rule at Westminster, 
brilliant though it was in many respects, 
was nevertheless sadly lacking in others. 

His want of financial capacity, as will 
be seen in a moment, was responsible for 
bequeathing a terribly anxious legacy to 
his successor. Still, in spite of the many 
difficulties which consequently surrounded 
Bradley’s tenure of the Deanery, notably 
during his earlier years at Westminster, 
he would scarcely admit even to himself 
that the slightest stigma of blame could 
fairly be attached to his predecessor, 
bitterly though he himself might deplote 
the state of things with which he had to 
grapple. 

The first forty years of the Dean’s life 
were given up almost wholly to education, 
first at his old school, which was then under 
the leadership of Dr. Goulburn, and sub- 
sequently as Headmaster of Marlborough 
College. To those who knew only the 
loving, gentle old man, so familiar a figure 
at the daily services at the Abbey, it was 
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difficult to realise that he was the possessor 
of the sharpest of tongues, so much so that 
his sarcasm was at one time a quality 
almost as proverbial as that of his beloved 
friend, the late Archbishop Temple. In 
spite of this failing however, if such it be, 
his influence over his pupils was of the 
deepest. He was a first-rate teacher in 
the class-room and still more outside of 
it. Many a full grown man and many 
who have long passed away, can look 
back to happy hours spent with Bradley 
in walks and what-not, from which they 


derived teaching outside all book learning, . 


which was destined to mould their own 
characters as life went on to an extent of 
which they little dreamt at the moment. 

Perhaps the least happy portion of the 
Dean’s career was that in which he occu- 
pied the post of Master of the University 
College, Oxford. It is by no means the 
first time, and in all probability it will not 
be the last, that a successful headmaster 
has failed to govern a college at one of 
the Universities with an equal amount of 
success. Bradley’s failure, if that is not 
using too strong a word, was entirely due 
to the fact that he persisted in regarding 
the striplings now entrusted to his care 
in the same manner as his Sixth Form 
boys at Marlborough. Still, for all this, 
he did an enormous amount to improve 
the general tone and to raise the level of 
Scholarship at ‘‘ Univ.” compared to 
the lamentable state of things which he 
found on commencing work there in 1870. 
He was undoubtedly a man, of whom 
Oxford produced many in the nineteenth 
century, who valued learning for its own 
sake, and this fact was stamped upon all 
that the Master attempted to carry into 
effect at his old college. 

Most people have quite forgotten the 
fact that for a short period, only a few 
months in fact, Dr. Bradley held a residen- 
tiary stall in Worcester Cathedral. Never 
in after years did he fail to recur to this most 
happy interlude in his life without genuine 
pleasure. Those who were associated with 
him in his work at the beautiful Midland 
Cathedral all bear similar testimony, and 
state that it was wonderful to see the 
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number of friendships made and the general 
grasp of the needs and possibilities of his 
work that Dr. Bradley gained in so shorta 
space of time. 

But we must hurry on to a conclusion. 
Bradley will always go down to posterity, 
whatever he may have accomplished in 
other directions, as the Dean of West- 
minster. He was the most reticent of men 
with regard to those topics in which he 
was himself more nearly concerned. Hence 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
the full amount of the enormous work he 
accomplished for the Abbey will never 
be known in this world. He arrived upon 
the scene of his future labours to find, to 
quote the words of a friend which he has 
often used himself, “a decaying fabric and 
a bankrupt chapter.’”’ The new Dean 
was not installed one moment too soon. 
All kinds of business cares which his great 
predecessor was wholly unsuited to 
deal with were promptly thrust upon him. 
In making a tour of the Abbey shortly 
after his arrival he found the roof of the 
northern transept in a condition so 
terrible as almost to resemble a quarry. 
Other portions of the fabric were perceived 
to be in a no less parlous state. 

The resources at the disposal of the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster for meeting 
these pressing anxieties amounted to pre- 
cisely nil. Their ample revenues of an 
earlier period in the nineteenth century had 
passed into the hands of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and those portions which 
still remained to them were rapidly de- 
clining in value owing to agricultural 
depression, and were insufficient even to 
maintain the services and to meet the 
demands made by ordinary wear and tear, 
much less to cope with difficulties of an 
heroic nature. Several years of tireless 
labour on the part of the new Dean 
now followed. Two bills were engineered 
through Parliament. A sum of money 
was procured sufficient to place the fabric, 
for the time being, in a fair state of preser- 
vation, while the progress of the Abbey 
revenues further downwards was success- 
fully arrested. In spite of all this, the diffi- 
culties are still extreme in maintaining 
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the Abbey in a manner worthy of so great 
aHouse of God. One of the six Canonries 
has been vacant for thirteen years past 
and is likely to remain so for a long time 
to come, for, by one of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment already noticed, the endowments 
attaching to this Stall are to be employed 
in meeting liabilities connected with the 
fabric fund of the Abbey. Had it not 
been for Dean Bradley it is difficult to 
realise whatever would have happened. 
The condition of the Abbey, which is to-day 
fairly satisfactory as regards its finances 
and its fabric compared to what he found 
it, is entirely due to his persevering and 
arduous labour. 

Another point about the late Dean’s 
life at Westminster which is almost more 
remarkable, consisted in the wonderfully 
liberal minded spirit in which he welcomed 
new and more modern ideas. The line 
he consistently adopted when new sugges- 
tions were made with reference to the 
worship of the Abbey, as indeed was 
frequently the case during the last ten 
years of his rule, was just this: “ If it be 
possible to show that such a proposal is 
likely to be of genuine spiritual benefit 
to other people, although it may con- 
ceivably sound strange in my own ears, 
I shall be the last to raise any opposition.” 
This is not a common characteristic among 
aged men, indeed it is so rare that, when- 
ever it does occur, it strikes those who 
witness it as being very beautiful, not to 
say remarkable. Dean Bradley possessed 
it in a pre-eminent degree. 

One word must be said about his famous 
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Saturday afternoon parties over the Abbey. 
These were first of all instituted so far 
back as the days of Dean Buckland, in the 
fifties, and of course they were well known 
in the time of Dean Stanley, but it was 
Dr. Bradley who developed them to so 
remarkable an extent. Week after week 
did he cheerfully give up his entire 
Saturday afternoons for the benefit of 
the people of London. Hundreds, nay 
thousands of persons must have derived 
untold enjoyment from the beautifully 
lucid manner in which the venerable Dean, 
commencing in the Jerusalem Chamber 
which, technically speaking, forms part 
of the Deanery, used to pilot his 
visitors about, displaying first one beauty 
and then another, of architecture or 
history. 

He sleeps where he himself would no 
doubt have wished, beside his great pre- 
decessor Francis Atterbury, and just at 
the foot of the little private staircase which 
leads from the Deanery into the nave of 
the Abbey, down which he has paced so 
many times at all hours of the day and 
probably of the night also. Other rulers 
there have been who have left perhaps a 
greater name in literature or theology, or 
who have made, so to speak, a greater 
stir in the world, but of all the long line of 
Abbots and Deans who have borne rule 
over the famous Church of Westminster, 
none have been more deservedly loved, 
and none have done more to show those 
with whom he came into contact the 
power of a Christlike life than he who has 
just been laid to rest. 














Literature 
of the Month 


Books of the Month 


The object of this department is to present our readers with a monthly summary of 
the newly published literature on religious subjects or which may be helpful to 


those who are striving to lead a spiritual life. 


Especial attention will be given 


to those books and articles which are likely to be of assistance to clergymen or 
ministers of the Gospel in their work; and the Editor will be glad of any sugges- 
tion which will enable him to make this department more valuable to our readers. 


Stories and Parables 

Or the making of books—particularly 
story books—there is no end, “ ’tis true 
and pity ’tis ’tis true,” but if all such books 
could lay claim to even a fair proportion 
of the literary excellence shown by Mr. 
Arthur C. Benson’s “ The Hill of Trouble,” 
one could become reconciled even to the 
ever-increasing output. Mr. Benson has 
already made a name for himself as a 
poet, and with this volume of dreamy, 
mystical tales, his first published effort in 
prose fiction, his reputation asa story-writer 
is firmly established. There are twelve 
stories in all, and each is a perfect literary 
gem. The scenes are mostly laid in 
medieval times, and with the plots, the 
supernatural is interwoven so cleverly 
and beautifully that even the most un- 
romantic and superficial reader would 
be fascinated and absorbed. But Mr. 
Benson is more than a mere teller of tales : 
in each story he conveys a_ beautiful 
spiritual lesson, developed with such 
subtlety, that it is only at the conclusion 
of the narrative that one is conscious of 
the deeper meaning which the author 
wishes to impress upon his reader. The 
English is perfect ; and so seductive are 
Mr. Benson’s style of writing and method 
of teaching his lessons that, although 
the stories are quite independent of each 


other, and have not the slightest thread 
to connect them, yet on taking up “ The 
Hill of Trouble,” one is impelled to go 
on reading, and to pass from story to 
story until the end of the volume is 
reached. Mr. Benson is to be devoutly 
thanked for giving us in these prosaic 
days something which will, for a time, 
take us out of ourselves, and make us 
live in the very midst of a world of dream 
and romance. The stories are undoubtedly 
the best of their kind which have been 
given to the world for many a long day, 
and the author of ‘“ The Hill of Trouble” 
may well be asked to write more of these 
exquisite little tales of fancy. (‘‘ The Hill 
of Trouble and Other Tales.” Isbister 
and Co. Ltd. 6s.) 


My Nature Notebook 


THERE is no more observant student 
of nature than Mr. E. Kay Robinson, -and 
when he speaks upon those subjects which 
delight all lovers of the country, he speaks 
with authority. The publication in book 
form of the nature notes which Mr. Robin- 
son made from week to week throughout 
1902 was a happy idea, and any one living 
among the fields and hedgerows, or often 
visiting the country, who does not have 
‘“My Nature Notebook ” as his constant 
companion is making a great mistake, 
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and missing much that is of the deepest 
interest to him. The book is full of in- 
formation about our flora and fauna, 
gathered at first hand, and presented in 
such a charming manner that the most 
confirmed townsman who has hitherto 
cared little or nothing for such matters 
must be interested, and nobody can read 
the book without having as a result an 
overwhelming desire to investigate on 
his own account. Many declare that 
they find country life dull and quiet, 
but to Mr. Robinson such a statement 
must be inexplicable. In every field 
and hedgerow he finds life teeming, and, 
than the intelligent study of this, nothing 
can be more absorbing. The author 
writes as he feels, and his enthusiasm is 
contagious. But “My Nature Note- 
book’ is amusing as well as interesting 
and instructive. A vein of rare humour 
runs through the volume, adding to its 
brightness. Nothing could be more de- 


lightful, for instance, than the description 
of the ‘‘ Family Tactics ” of the partridge 


in flying over a road. ‘“ The old birds 
skim lightly over both hedges,”’ says Mr. 
Robinson, ‘‘ while the young ones, having 
done their little best to get over the first, 
drop in a shower on the roadway just in 
front of you. Then it is pretty to see 
how the mother will instantly return, 
landing on the road some yards off and 
scuttling about in semi-circles in such a 
state of frantic and noisy excitement 
as effectually to distract your atten- 
tion from her children, while the more 
prudent father contributes his share of 
the clamour from the safe side of the 
hedge. But the youngsters do not need 
his assistance. They vanished like mice 
into cover of the hedgerow herbage 
during the instant that their mother’s 
flurried return attracted your eyes from 
them, and you may search for them in 
vain.” 

With the volume are-bound up a number 
of blank pages, upon which the reader 
may make his own notes, using Mr. Robin- 
son’s as his model. (‘‘ My Nature Note- 
book,” by E. Kay Robinson. Isbister 
and Co. Ltd. 2s. 6d.) 
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Studies in Bird Life 


ANOTHER useful work for the nature 
lover is “‘ Open Air Studies in Bird Life,” 
by Charles Dixon (Charles Griffin and 
Co., 7s. 6d.). It is intended as a popular 
introduction to the study of ornithology, 
and the birds are classified according to 
their haunts—the spacious air, the open 
fields and downs, the woodlands, amongst 
the evergreens, in the haunts of men, ete. 
The advantage of such an arrangement 
in a work of this kind is obvious, and no 
better manual on the subject can be 
obtained by any one who wishes to com- 
mence the serious study of bird life. The 
many carefully executed illustrations add 
to the value of the work. 


Religion in London 

Mr. CHARLES BootH’s monumental 
work on the life and labour of the people 
of London has just been brought to a 
conclusion by the publication of the 
volumes dealing with religious influences, 
and so far as this section is concerned no 
clergyman, minister, or other individual 
engaged in Christian work among the 
people can afford to go without reading 
and studying it. There are seven large 
volumes in all, handsomelf bound in 
imitation parchment, and the published 
price is remarkably moderate—5s. per 
volume. The various districts of London 
north and south of the Thames are dealt 
with in detail in the first six volumes, 
the great work including the results of 
over eighteen hundred interviews and 
many years of experience. The seventh 
volume, which has just reached us, 
sums up the whole of the previous 
records, and attempts to show the ex- 
act influence which each Church exerts, 
religiously and socially. It must be 
owned that Mr. Buoth is a remarkably 
fair critic, and probably no one volume 
ever written, has contained so just an 
estimate of agencies differing as widely 
as do the various Christian Churches. 
The author invariably praises what is 
good and efficient, but he does not hesitate 
to declare the fact when his investigations 
have proved any particular agency or 
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means, to, be a failure. The very clear- 
sighted comparison of the various Free 
Churches, and the part they play in the 
religious life of London, is peculiarly in- 
teresting, and none but a man who had 
spent years in investigation and a man 
of Mr. Booth’s ability and industry would 
have been in a position to write thus 
aythoritatively, and from knowledge 
gathered at first hand. No such ex- 
haustive inquiry into the religious in- 
fluences at work in London has ever been 
made before, and it will no doubt be many 
a long year before the work is repeated. 

Mr. Booth’s conclusions are certanly 
disquieting. While the people of London 
are Christian in the sense that they 
would repudiate the imputation of be- 
longing to any other of the great re- 
ligions of the world, the author declares 
“the fact must be admitted that the 
great masses of the people remain apart 
from all forms of religious communion, 
apparently untouched by the Gospel that, 
with various differences of interpretation 
and application, is preached from every 
pulpit.” 

(‘Life and Labour in London: Re- 
ligious Influences.”” By Charles Booth. 
Macmillan and Co., 7 vols. 5s. per vol.) 


The Church and the Ministry 

“ THe Church and the Ministry in the 
Early Centuries,” by Thomas M. Lindsay, 
D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton, ros. 6d.), 
is a book which reveals a great deal of 
solid learning and patient research. The 
object of the volume is to portray the 
organised life of the Christian society as 
it was lived in the thousands of little 
communities formed by the preaching 
of the Gospel during the first three centu- 
ries, and the various “ gifts’’ and offices 
of the Church are exhaustively treated. 
Dr. Lindsay, who is Principal of the 
Glasgow College of the United Free 
Church of Scotland, does not, from 
his studies, believe that there is any 
foundation for the doctrine of apostolic 
succession as understood by Catholics, 
but the book by no means gives a one- 
sided view of the great question. All 
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the evidence that can be brought to bear 
on the matters treated is carefully mar- 
shalled, and even those who most differ 
from the author’s conclusions will find 
his work of inestimable value as a com- 
pendium of Christian antiquities. 

The literature bearing upon the early 
centuries of Christian history is greatly 
enriched by this work of Dr. Lindsay’s— 
the fruit of many years’ close study of the 
subject. 


A History of the Free Churches 

In “A Popular History of the Free 
Churches” (James Clarke and Co., 6s.), 
the Rev. Sylvester Horne has produced 
a volume for which there was a great de- 
mand and a greater need. No such work 
existed and to obtain anything like a 
bird’s-eye view of the history of Noncon- 
formity was difficult to any but the student. 
Here, however, is a book, carefully pre- 
pared, popularly written, and well illus- 
trated, which will appeal to all classes 
of Free Churchmen who are not essen- 
tially students. The point of view is, of 
course, frankly Nonconformist, and the 
thrilling story of men who have suffered 
and fought and died for their beliefs will 
prove inspiring to even an indifferent 
reader. Mr. Horne was qualified for his 
difficult work, and he has done it well. 
The reader of this book will get a good 
grasp of the history of the Free Churches, 
from the time of Robert Browne, whom 
Dr. Borgeaud calls ‘‘ the founder of Con- 
gregationalism,”’ to “‘ the massing of the 
Free Church forces for the defence of the 
interests of religious liberty,” as a result of 
the passing of the Education Bill of 1902. 


Poetry 

“TypHon’:: and Other Poems,” by 
Arthur K. Sabin (Elliot Stock), shows 
evidence of much poetical gift in the 
young author whose first published work 
it is. Many of the faults common to 
‘first work” are absent here, and there 
is a beauty about the lines rarely found 
in the poems of unknown authors. We 
should not be surprised if Mr. Sabin were 
to;come rapidly to the front. 
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MY NATURE NOTE-BOOK 
By E. KAY ROBINSON 
Price 2s. 6d. 





“ There is no more charming writer on the pleasures of-the country than Mr. E. 
Kay Robinson, whose work gives the town dwellers an alluring scent of field and 
woodland. . . . There could not be a better gift-book for an intelligent child ; but at 
the same time, the grown-ups will find it well worth careful perusal.’’—Sunday Special. 

“To a towasman to dip into Mr. Robinson's pages is to have a revelation of th2 
wondrous ways of Mother Nature as followed by one who has the eyes and the 
opportunities for seeing.’’—Dundee Advertiser. 

** My Nature Note-book’ is altogether a charming companion for all who love 
country life.” —Sussex Daily News. 

‘‘ Dealing in a fresh and sympathetic style with the months and the seasons and 
the changes that come over the face of nature as the year advances, the book may 
be warmly commended to lovers of natural history, of country life, and especially of 
birds.”’— Scotsman. 

“In ‘My Nature Note-book’ the nature student will find a fresh fascination ia 
every one of Mr. Kay Robinson’s weekly records of Nature’s movements. The frze 
winds blow through its pages, and the scent of the rickyard and the woodland 
is wafted to the reader, By the wise provision of blank pages the book may become 
the reader’s ‘ Nature Note-book ’ also.” —Daily Express. 
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Messrs. Isbister & Co. Lid. have just published 


THE PERSIAN PROBLEM 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE RIVAL POSITIONS OF RUSSIA 
AND GREAT BRITAIN IN PERSIA, WITH SOME ACCOUNT 
OF THE PERSIAN GULF AND BAGDAD RAILWAY 


BY H. J. WHIGHAM 


Maps and Illustrations. Price 12s. 6d. 


In THE PERSIAN PROBLEM it has been Mr. H. J. Whigham’s object to show 
the present situation of affairs in Persia and the Gulf from a political and commercial 
point of view, and to indicate the policy which that situation requires. Since Lord 
Curzon produced his important book on Persia, the crisis in Persian affairs has been 
drawing visibly nearer at a rapid rate, and it is at Lord Curzon’s own suggestion that 
Mr. Whigham has written THE PERSIAN PROBLEM. The book is of especial 
value to those interested in the vital issues at stake in the Middle-East ; and those who 
have hitherto only had a superficial knowledge of Persian affairs will, after reading 
this book, be able to better understand the relative positions of Russia and Great 
Britain in Persia. 
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“A Lad of the O'Friel’s” 


By Seumas MacManus 


T is Knockagar that we are told about, a typical Irish village in the Northern 

| wilds, and Dinny O’Friel undertakes to be the chronicler of the doings and 
sayings of the inhabitants thereof. The story opens with the coming to the 
village of Nuala Gildea, a town-bred little girl, when Dinny, or Dionysius, as the 


Master called him, was a bare-footed, gay-hearted lad, whose companions up till 
then had been the bird in the bush, the trout in the burn, the hills, and the streams, 
as well as the other bare-footed, gay-hearted lads of Knockagar. But Nuala’s 
appearance gave life a new interest to more 
than Dinny, for the little yellow head was 
the pet. Ellen Burns was always the queen 
of the community, however—Ellen, who read 
the “Nation” to the assembled neighbours 
on the Sunday evenings, and when there 
was a ballad with a good swing in ‘he issue, 
Billy Brogan, the shoemaker's apprentice, got 
her to re-read it several times, so that he 
might commit it to memory—Ellen, a pattern 
of goodness, adored by the boys, but by 
common consent decided to be too good for 
any less a personage than the Master. Then 
there were the kindly Widow's Pat; Toal-:- 
Gallagher, the oracular shoemaker, whose 
wife, Susie, had a tongue, and whose son, 
nicknamed the Vagabone, was the leader of 
all mischief; Corney Higarty, who had wakened oue morning after a spree to 
find the King of England's shilling burning his fist, but who had “faced his fate 
as bravely as an unfortunate man might,” and won his pension, but no man in 
Ireland was more “heartily willing than he to devote his income to blowing into the 
elements the Empire that fee’d him "’; John Burns, who was anxious that the Widow's 
Pat should bring Nuala up in the right way, and “arn the little girl her catechiz”; 
Uncle Donal, Dinny’s uncle, who was a silent man after his escapades in one of the 
risings, and out of love with Dan O'Connell and his methods; Master Whorisky, whose 
laboured utterances afford a striking contrast to the simplicities of the village folk, and 
which find their counterpart in the ridiculous jargon of the Tall Beggarman. These 


are the leading characters, the prominent incidents in whose lives are portrayed with 
affectionate fidelity. 























What Treland Says: 





“Seumas Macmanus promises to become to Ireland what Mr. Barrie has for a long time 
been to Scotland. . . . He still ‘keeps to the road’ he knows so well, and has set ‘A Lad of 
the O’Friel’s’ in his favourite county. It treats of the inner side of life in an Irish village, and 
is a rare and delightful blend of humour and sadness. We shall be very much surprised if 
Knockagar does not become one of the most popular villages in modern romantic literature.” — 
Irish Times. 


“Of all novels descriptive of Irish peasant life which we have read, ‘A Lad of the 
OFriel’s’ rings truest. The author writes from no outside point of view, but as one who has 
lived the life he describes. . . . Writers who have dealt hitherto with Irish peasant life have too 
often lacked what Seumas Macmanus possesses, namely, entire community of feeling with the 
people. . . . He holds therefore a unique position among Irish writers, and as time goes on we 
think he will come to be recognised more and more widely as the most faithful portrayer of at 
least one section of his own country people.”—-From a column review in the Irish Daily 
Independent. 


“All through the book the humorous and pathetic are skilfully blended, the humorous 
distinctly predominating towards the end. The mirth is not that of the side-splitting variety. 
One smiles rather than laughs, but the smile is a continuous one for pages at a stretch. In its 
net effect the book is something like a quiet week-end spent in the country, when the repose 
of all that is around gives joy to the tired spirit.’.—From a column review in the Dublin 
Evening Mail. 


“The stage Irishman does not caper through its pages ; the author does not patronise his 
countrymen for the gratification of the English mind. Neither is he apologetic. Straightly and 
sturdily he speaks that which is in him, and his writing is virile in its strength. . . . Stamps the 
author as one of our foremost Anglo-Irish writers. The book is a vivid description of West of 
Ireland life, and should further raise Mr. Macmanus in the estimation of his large and growing 
circle of admirers.”— From a column review in the Irish News. 


“ All the phases’of village life are given by a writer who knows the locality and the people 
well, and who is loyal in his love of them all. With faithful minuteness the failings and virtues 
of the men and women are placed before the reader. There is nothing mawkish in their piety, 
nor machine-made in their wit. The book is as the breath of morning freshness clarifying a 
dazed and slumbrous afternoon.”-—Dublin Daily Express. 


se He 


It may be that a prophet is usually without honour in his own country 
but from the above quotations it wil] be seen that Ireland has hailed 
Mr. Seumas Macmanus as the true prophet and interpreter of Irish life. 
A LAD OF THE O’FRIEL’S, in a handsome decorative cover, is pub‘ished 
at Six Shillings by Isbister and Company, Limited, 15 & 16 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. | 
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The Idle King 


By P. G. Wodehouse 


HERE was once a King of Alde- 
baran, and he was probably the 


very idlest man in the world. 

He would sit on his throne and 
do nothing from morning till night. And 
then he would go to bed, and the next day 
it would be just thesame. He did nothing 
but sit still. And he was not even nice io 
look at. It was not quite his fault that he 
was so lazy. His people would never let 
him do anything for himself. Sometimes he 
would say, “‘ It isa fine day. I will make 
alaw.” And then the Vizier would come 
bustling up, murmuring, ‘‘ Excuse me, your 
Majesty, one moment.” And he would 
call Parliament together and take the law 
out of the King’s hands and make it for 
him. And sometimes the King would say, 
“Tt is a fine day. I will go a-hunting.” 
And then the Lord Chief Huntsman would 


jump on his horse, shouting, ‘‘ Don’t you 


trouble yourself, your Majesty. Allow 
me.” And then he would blow his horn, 
and ride off, and not come back for the 
wholeday. And the King began to grow 
very tired of doing nothing. He could not 
enjoy his meals or the sunshine, or his dogs, 
or cats, or anything. So one day when 
the Vizier was busy making a law which 
he had specially wanted to make himself, 
and the Lord Chief Huntsman had gone 
off with his hawk and his hound to save 
his Majesty the trouble of hunting, he took 
off his crown and his beautiful clothes, 
dressed himself up in a very old suit and 
avery old cap, and started out.by the back 
door of the Palace to see the world. 

It was nearly his tea-time when he had 
started, and he soon began to grow 
hungry. It was about this time that the 
Lord Chief Butler always brought him a 
pot of tea (which, of course, he was never 
allowed to pour out for himself, though 
he wanted to dreadfully), and a plate of hot 
buttered toast, and little cakes with 
chocolate on them. So he went to the 
hearest cottage, and knocked at the door. 


It was quite a treat for him to knock at a 
door all by himself. Generally the Lord 
Chief Footman did it for him. 

‘Come in,” said a voice. “ And mind 
the step.” 

The King went in. Round the table 
were seated the cottager, his wife, and his 
children. 

“Please, I want some tea,” said the 
King. 

** You will have to work for it,” said the 
cottager. 

““What ts work, please ? 
everybody else does for me ?”’ 

“It’s not what everybody else does 
for me, at any rate,” said the cottager, 
with a jolly laugh, “ and thank goodness 
they don’t. What I should do if every- 
body did my work for me, I do not know. 
I should be so dull that I should have no 
appetite for tea. Whereas now,” he 
added, taking a huge bite out of a piece of 
bread-and-jam, “‘ my appetite is exceed- 
ingly good, thanks very much, and so 
forth.”’ 

And swallowing his bread-and-jam, he 
sang the following verse, to which the 
whole family beat time with their tea- 
spoons. 


Is it what 


Oh, I think a man’s crazy who's idle and lazy, 
I pity the people who shirk. 

It's a pound to a shilling, you'll smile if you're 

willing 

To work! work! work! 

If you don't see the beauty of doing your duty, 
Your happiness stops with a jerk 

So I counsel you, dunce, to start learning at once, 
And work! work! work ! 


It was rather a pretty song. 

“That sounds very sensible indeed,” 
said the King, when he had finished. “I 
should like to begin now, if I may. What 
shall I do ?” 

“In yonder yard,” replied the cottager, 
““issome wood. Chopit. Will somebody 
kindly be good enough to oblige me by 
passing the jam?” 
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So the King went out into the yard, and 
though he did not know very much about 
chopping wood (for the Lord Chief Wood- 
man always did that for him), he somehow 
managed to finish it in time. And then 
he went back, and settled down to a really 
good tea. 

“Well,” he said thoughtfully, as he 
finished the jam, “ there is no denying it. 
This work is a wonderful thing. I have 
never enjoyed my tea so much in all my 
life. Thank you very much.” 

“Not at all,” said the polite cottager. 
““T beg you will not mention it.” 

He opened the door, and the King went 
out again upon his travels. 

He wandered some miles, until night 
began to come on, and he began to think 
about finding somewhere to sleep. At last 
he came to a castle, and rang the visitors’ 
bell. 

“Could you please tell me,’ he said, 
as the servant opened the door, “if I 
might sleep here for the night ? I have 
come a long way, and I am tired.”’ 

The servant said he would make in- 
quiries within. He went through a door 
at the side of the hall, and soon came back 
with his master’s compliments, and he 
could certainly sleep there if he was willing 
to do some work in return. 

“Tt certainly is a most wonderful thing, 
this work,” thought the King. ‘‘ When 
I remember how little of it there was in 
my palace, and see what a great deal 
there is everywhere else, it surprises me. 
I will certainly do the work he wants me 
to,” he added aloud. 

“That’s right,” said the footman. 
“Come to think of it, there’s nothing like 
work.” 

And fixing his eyes dreamily on the 
ceiling, he sang the following verse : 

‘*Oh, work it is a gentle thing, 


Beloved from pole to pole. 
It suits the fancy of a king— 


“Ah,” interrupted his Majesty, “ you’re 
right there.” 
‘“ And,” went on the footman, 


‘Tt satisfies his soul. 
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‘In idleness, though sweet at first, 
Dull care is apt to lurk. 

But happier he, it seems to me, 
Who spends his time in work.” 


It was rather a nice song. 
“ Excellent!’’ said the King. “ Now 
show me the work, and I will do it.” 
The footman led the way to a cellar 
and there were two heaps of great stones, 
and beside them lay a hammer. 
“There,” he said. “If you could 
kindly make it convenient to break those 
stones up small, we should esteem it a 
personal favour, and in the meantime | 
will be getting your room ready. I'l 
make you a nice cup of bread-and-milk to 
eat in bed. That’s the hammer by the 
stones. You grasp it firmly in the two 
hands by the handle—that’s this end 
here—and hit a stone with it. And by 
a curious process which it would take too 
long to explain, the stone will break into 
smaller stones. You then hit each of the 
smaller stones in the same manner, andin 
time you will find that the heap has be- 
come a lot of very small stones indeed. 
Then you come upstairs. Good-bye.” 
The King knew nothing whatever about 
breaking stones, for the Lord Chief Road- 
mender always did the work of that kind in 
the palace, but he set to, and in quite a short 
time all the stones were broken up so small 
that he could hardly see them. Then he put 
his hammer down, and went upstairs. And 
there, as the footman had promised, was 
the bread-and-milk steaming at the side 
of the bed on a chair. He enjoyed it more 
than he would have believed it possible 
that any one could enjoy bread-and-milk. 
“ Really,” he said to himself, “it’s a 
wonderful thing. Here am I, the King of 
Aldebaran, who usually find myself unable 
to eat anything more than a little wing 
of chicken, enjoying my bread-and-milk 
like a baby. It is really a fine invention, 
is work! When I get back to my palace, 
I must practise it more. Now I'll go to 
sleep.” He went to sleep at once. He had 
never slept so well in his life before. 
And when he got up in the morning he 
felt so well that he danced twice round his 
room before coming down to breakfast. 
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To earn his breakfast he had to pump 
water from a well. It was quite a new 
experience. At the palace the Lord Chief 
Ostler had always done it for him. He 
quite enjoyed it, and when he had finished 
he enjoyed his breakfast still more. 

After breakfast he thanked his host 
kindly, and went away. 

After stopping to wish the cottager, 
whom he found working in his garden, 
good morning, he made his way back to 
the palace. 

The Vizier and the other courtiers 
welcomed him joyfully. They thought 
he had been lost. 

“Well,” said the Vizier, when he had 
heard the story of the King’s adventures, 
“if your Majesty had thought of mention- 
ing that your Majesty intended to take a 
walk, the Lord Chief Tramp might have 
taken it instead, and saved your Majesty 
the trouble.” 

“Then I’mvery glad I didn’t mention the 
fact,” said the King. ‘‘In future I intend 
to do everything I possibly can for myself. 
You do your work, and I’ll do mine.” 
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“Your Majesty is surely joking,” said 
the startled Vizier. ‘‘ No King of Alde- 
baran has ever worked.” 

“This King of Aldebaran is going to. 
And he is going to begin at once. Bring 
me the Law Book.” 

“Cannot I ” began the Vizier. 

“Bring me the Law Book,’ repeated 
the King. “In future I mean to make all 
the laws myself. And this is the first of 
them.” 

And in a beautifully clear voice he sang 
the following verse : . 

‘* You may do whatever sort of work you please. 

You may do whatever task you're most inclined 

to. 
You may do it on the earth or on the seas. 

You may do it in the air, if you've a mind to. 
You may choose to work at sums or plough your 

lands. 

You may choose an ordin-ary or a rum thing. 
You may do it with your head or with your hands 

But every one in future must do something ! ” 


And they did. And they all in con- 
sequence lived very happily ever after- 
wards. 


CRS 


Homespun Fabrics 


By the Rev. Charles Spurgeon 


A SHOWER of rain had made a few puddles 
in the roadway. ‘Two sparrows were on the 
house top, meditating a morning’s bath, 
when down flew a stranger into a pool of 
water, and began to splash and plunge. 
This incited the others to do the same, but 
instead of selecting separate baths, they both 
intruded upon the premises of the one already 
bathing. What a noise and bother there was, 
tobe sure. The chirruping partook of the 
spirit of quarrelling, and a fight was the 
result, In the broil the bath became empty 
of water, and each bird was made muddy 
instead of clean. Foolish little birds, when 
there was plenty of room for all in other 
places ! 

We need not be envious of others’ pleasures 
and try to deprive them of such, when there 
sample for each and many more. 


THERE were two windows in a large 
cathedral. One was glazed with clear glass, 
while the other was highly stained in many 
colours. Numbers resorted to this ancient 
edifice simply to look upon the wonderful 
art displayed in the stained glass window, 
and it was “ the observed of all observers.” 
Its companion felt the position keenly, and 
sighed with an inward pain that it was so 
plain and unattractive ; but all the while it 
was really more useful than its ornamental 
rival. Unhindered, the light passed through 
it, and fell clearly and brightly upon the 
sacred page of the Holy Book, which aged 
worshippers perused within the sanctuary, 
and many a sunbeam, untrammelled by the 
work of art, shot its warmth and light into 
the otherwise. cold cloisters and dark naves, 
Its plainness helped its usefulness, 











A Goop deal of satisfactory work has been 
put into the puzzles for the quarter which has 
justclosed, and although no one has succeeded 
in obtaining the maximum number of marks 
(95), several competitors must be con- 
gratulated upon coming very near to it. 
The double acrostic (No. 9) proved to be 
a stumbling-block to many who had other- 
wise done well; but those who succeeded 
in sending in the correct solution find them- 
selves, in most instances, in the winning 
list given below. 

It will be noticed that only one mark 
separates the first and second prize winners, 
and the latter in turn is but one mark ahead 
of the ten competitors who tie for third 
prize. In the matter of the prize money 
there is, unfortunately, a great difference. 
To those who miss first and second prizes 
by so tantalisingly small a margin the Puzzle 
Editor offers his sympathy. At the same 
time, he would like to remind those whose 
reward is little more than honorary that their 
studies are undoubtedly enlarging their 
chance of gaining the premier place in future 
competitions ; and also he would like to say, 
if it is not out of place to speak about one’s 
self, that at the close of the year a puzzle 
editor cannot fail to be in a generous frame 
of mind if competitors go on doing so well. 

The following are the prize-winners : 


1st Prize (£5), 92 marks, M. S. Mackenzie 
(Deirdre), 35 Comely Bank, Edinburgh. 


2nd Prize (£2), 91 marks, E. R. Bestall (Kandy), 
3 Effingham Lawn, Folkestone Road, Dover. 


3rd Prize (£1) is divided’ among thé following 
competitors who obtained 90 marks each: Faith- 
ful, James Arthur Hewitt, 100 Bothwell Street, 
Glasgow ; Gipsy, Annie Dutton, Ash House, Brind- 
ley, Nantwich; Kalendar, A. Poole, ‘‘ Heather- 
dene,’’ Somerset Road, Handsworth, Birmingham; 
Kenilworth, J. S. Anderson, 138 Kenilworth Avenue, 
Shawlands, Glasgow ; Littlejohn, Christian L. Wil- 
son, Bannockburn Toonee, Bannockburn; Maori, 
Ada M. R. Harding, The Manse, Midsomer Nor- 
ton, near Bath ; Plumas, Jessie Lang, Park Cottage, 
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Campbell Street, Wishaw, N.B.; Sword, Arthur 
Robert Toplis, 60 Crouch Hill, N. ; Still Hopeful, 
James Anderson Young, Ashburn, Alloa; Ystwyth, 
Fanny Lumb, 67 Kenilworth Road, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, 

The following are the Marks gained by the other 
competitors: Ahtreb, 70; Arden, 80; Artegal, 45; 
A Novice, 45; Auntie, 58; Adolescens, 45; Arod, 
76; Alison, 15 ; Ash Grove, 45 ; Afa, 25; Alex. 55; 
Abbas, 27 ; A. Cat, 45; Alpha, 20; A. E. M., 70; 
Braeside, 58 ; Beck, 35 ; Braemar, 77 ; Boro, 35; 
Beacon, 78; Beth, 25; Bijam, 61; Beta, 25; 
Buckrose, 35; Bath Bun, 35; Balnagarth, 78: 
Bim, 80; Brownie, 15; Boiled Rice, 60; Cherry 
Blossom, 70 ; Charity, 25; Cogito, 55 ; Cypress, 45; 
Cesarean, 25; Clan Grant, 76; Ccelestia Canimus, 
35; Cromwell, 45; Craiginnan, 25; Crimp, 25; 
Crip, 35; Cymrie, 45; Constant Reader, 25; 
Criffel, 70; Clerica, 25 ; Cyclamen, 55 ; Cat pie, 25; 
Carnethy, 15; Discrimine Salus, 25; Durward, 10; 
Dora, 45; Darley Dale, 45; Dermot, 25; Dick, 35; 
Ecila, 68; Eglantine, 25; Essex Calf, 35; Esper- 
anza, 45; Feudal System, 63; Fantastical, 76; 
Fan, 25; Ffrangcon, 78; Famine, 70; Fairy, 25; 
Four-leaved-Shamrock, 15; Ffrangette, 25; Fern, 
85; Grannie, 45; Greenfinch, 80; Griffin, 80; 
Golden Eagle, 25; Good-will, 75; Harold, 35: 
Hajji Baba, 35; H. F. B., 60; Highlander, 66; 
Hope Ever, 80: Ivy, 78: Israel, 68; Ismene, 70; 
Ich Dien, 80; Ierne, 78; Ivanhoe, 10; Jubilee, 60; 
Jem, 45; Little Em'ly, 60; Lettice, 41; Lux, 35; 
Lamp Post, 80; Lyra, 15; Lansdowne, 53; Lorelei, 
35; Lil, 70; La Céted’Azur, 76 ; Marlow, 60; Mice- 
ling, 80; Montreux, 40; Moth, 40; Mizpah, 48; 
Mina Fraser, 25; Mara, 70; Minal, 60; Marah, 35; 
Mesp, 70; March Hare, 35; Maidenhair, 58; Mi- 
mosa Sam, 68 ; Macaroon, 70; Muffie, 63; Milby, 80; 
Notxac, 80; Nicola, 45; Nile, 35; Nil Desperan- 
dum, 10; Old Aunt, 30; Osyth, 46; Pomegranate, 
50 ; Philippa, 60; Pam, 25; Per Ardna, 80; Phlar, 
80; Pastorell, 74; Puella, 45; Pestilence, 80; 

Perdita, 25; Pipatee, 80; Queechy, 54; Rory, 80; 
Rome, 25; ,Rose, 50; Renmark, 68; Respice 
Finem, 68; Rybay, 81; Ravensbury, 86; Seascale, 
80; Sesame Searchlight, 62; Surplice, 78; Sun- 
flower, 45; Spider, 66; Shenden, 70; Scrutator, 
45; Tiglath Pileser, 48; Theda, 25; Try Again, 
25; Thornhills, 80; The Graces, 25; T weedside, 
39; Tortoise, 25; Tommy Atkins, 35; Tota, 45; 
Vindolana, 45; Vince, 45; Waterfall, 80; will 

Try, 15; Woodstock, 77; Wallflower, 68; Wini, 

67; Xanthan, 64; Ynnaf, 25; Yoka, 25; Yug, 393 

Zed, 70, 
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Answers to the quarter’s puzzles : 


January PuzzLEs, pp. 91 and 92 
._ Diamond Puzzle: 


B.. & 
A LE M 
3 2 E:¢C 2. 
bi. & fF BA ek a 
—mEeL¢ée-}s £28 € 
J EHOSHEBA 
EG & kes 2 
ee 2 ee 
J] Ew 
i 
Il. Charades : 
He - rod 


Beer - Sheba 
Man - ass - eh 
Ill. Acrostic: 

S cev A 

A binada B 

R obbe R 

A bi A 

I coniu M 
SARAI—ABRAM 





FEBRUARY PUZZLES, pp. 183 and 184 


IV. Scripture Diamond Puzzle: 


M 
DAN 
,A CORB 
BETH \ R 
MACH PELA H 
NINEVEH 
BALA 
G AD 
H 


V. Double Acrostic : 
H ebro N (Gen. xiii. 18). 
A ban A (2 Kings v. 12) 
R ut H (Ruthi. 16) 
A bedneg O (Dan. iii. 16-17). 
N e- R(x Sam. xiv. 50). 
HARAN-NAHOR (Gen. xii. 27). 
VI. Buried Text: 


Psalms xxxiv. 13.—‘t Keep thy tongue from 


evil and thy lips from speaking guile.” 





Marcu PUZZLEs, pp. 275 and 276. 
VII. Built up Bible Names: 
ABEL, ELISHA, NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 
BELSHAZZAR. 
LAMECH, ELEAZAR, MarcUS. 
LAZARUS. 
mas, BOaz, KORAH. 
DEBORAH. 


Quarterly Puzzles 


MA tacit, NCAH 
MANOAH. 
AMORirtgs, josIAH 
MORIAH. 
VIII. Disintegrated Texts: 
Ps. xix. I 


Pro. xxii. 29. 
Ecc. xii I. 
Matt. vi. 14 
John xii. 45 


IX. Scripture Double Acrostic : 


N 


Ww 


wn 


6 


- 


B alaa M 
E lish A 
N ai N 
J oshu A 
A nania S 
M ose § 
I ncens E 
N oa H 
BENJAMIN—MANASSEH 


Puzzles for May 


XIV. Scripture Double Acrostic 


The world 
parts, 
"Tis God alone can see men’s hearts. 


may judge by outward 


’Tis his initials here must stand, 
Who, weak, complied with 
demand. 


mob’s 


He innocent was doomed to die, 

A monarch’s lust to gratify. 

Raised to a throne from lowly state, 

He taught his people God to hate. 

He, tempting, sought a road to heaven, 

And simplest rules for life was given. 

His name, who showed how God is 
kind, 

Curtail it twice this light to find. 

-A wicked race, they held the land, 

But were destroyed by God’s com 
mand. 

In portioning this so circumspect, 

Far weightier matters they neglect. 

As in his day they scorned their 
doom, 

So will they in the day to come. 


For the correct solution of the above, 





with all the “lights,” FIFTEEN MARKS will 
be awarded. 
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XV. Disintegrated Texts 


ttttt pppp ©00000 nnnnnn ssss aaa 


fic. 


Wwww hhbbhbh eeeeeeee rrrrr iiii tttttt 
aaaaaaaa Ill sss yyyy 00000 u nnnnn | 
ggg m ccc b k ddd. 


Cc oooo rrr eeeeeeeeee ttttttt hhhhhhhh 
yyy sssss nnn aaaa dd Illlll ggg iii vv | 


uu. 


Dddddd eeeeeeeeee aaaaaaaaaa fffff II111 
luni ssssssss CC uuUuu ttttttttttttttt | 
hhbhbhhh ooooc000000000nnnnnnnnn | 
mmm pp rrrrrr yy k g v w. 
Aaaaaa nnn d ww hh tttt II ss yyy uuu 
000 ll c. 


For the solution of each of the above | 
THREE MARKS will be awarded. 
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XVI. Built up Bible Names 


| 1 2a lake: 2 a tyrant: 1 a heathen 
king: make a false god. 


2 =a king’s daughter: } a good woman: 
} a king of Israel: make a king’s 
son. 


3 a wicked king’s son: ¢ a good 
king’s nephew. x a patriarch’s wife: 
make a patriarch’s son. 


4 #a mountain: 3a king: } a tribe of 
Israel: make a prophet’s servant. 


5 % ahigh priest: 3 a patriarch’s friend: 
make a prophet. 


For the solution of each of the above 
TWO MARKS will be awarded. The “iights” 
in each case must be correctly stated. 


Rules governing these Competitions 


E1GuT pounds in cash will be given at the 
end of each three months to the persons 
solving the most puzzles on the “ Mixed 
Puzzle Pages,’ the money being divided 
into {5 for first prize ; £2 for second prize ; 
and {1 for third prize. 

The award of the prizes for the months 
of April, May and June will be announced 
in the August number of the Magazine. 

Answers when sent in must be signed 
with a pseudonym only. 

A competitor the first time he (or she) 
sends in an answer must by the same post 
send in a separate envelope his (or her) real 
name as well as the pseudonym. Having 
once done so it will not be necessary to 
do it again as long as the same pseudonym 
is maintained. 

Each month the winners or correct 


solvers of the preceding month’s puzzles 
will be announced by pseudcnym only. 
When the award of prizes is made at the 
end of three months the real names of the 
winners will be announced, as well as their 
pseudonyms. 

In case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the 
money will be divided equally among 
them. 

All answers must be received at the 
office of the Magazine by noon on the 12th 
of each month. 

Answers must be addressed to “ The 
Puzzle Editor,’ SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 15 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 

Competitors must accept the decision of 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as final. 


N.B.—It ts not necessary to enclose pages containing puzzles with the solutions. 


The answers to the April puzzles will be found in the advertisement pages. 
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THE RIGHT HON, LORD KELVIN 


Who recently delivered a remarkable speech in which he affirmed that science bore 
testimony in favour of religion 
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The Transvaal Loan 


Tue keenly anticipated prospectus of 
the Transvaal Development Loan of 
{30,000,000 was published on May 7, 
the issue being in 3 per cent. stock, 
and the price {100 per cent., of which the 
instalments are spread over the period 
between now and December. Payments 
made in full on or after May 22 are 
allowed a discount at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum. The rush for this stock 
was enormous, and before the first day 
was out the loan had been subscribed more 
than eight times over, while by the close 
of the following day it had been sub- 
scribed twenty times. One day’s mail 
from the country alone weighed over two 
tons, and the manner in which the enor- 
mous number of applications was dealt 
with, and the vast work entailed, per- 
formed, by the clerks of the Bank of 
England, was marvellous. Great crowds 
besieged the Bank daily, and no such 
scenes had been witnessed there for eighty- 
five years. It was announced, when the 
lists had been closed, that no, fewer than 
115,400 applications had been received, 
representing about {1,174,000,000. In 
other words, the loan had been subscribed 
nearly forty times over, and the deposit 
money alone would almost have covered 
the issue. : 


The Budget 


Mr. Ritcuie’s first Budget contained 
several surprises. The figures for the past 
year showed a deficiency of £32,932,000, 


met by an issue of Consols and by Trea- 
XXXil— 31 





World 
Goes Round 














sury Bills, but for the coming year, 1903-4, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer antici- 
pated a surplus of £10,816,000. This he 
intended to dispose of by taking four- 
pence off the Income Tax and by remitting 
the Corn Duty. No one had dreamt of 
such a great decrease of the Income Tax, 
and although payers of that tax are 
elated, many people think indirect taxa- 
tion should have shared a proportion of 
relief. The greatest surprise, however, 
is the remission of the Corn Duty. The 
members of the Government and many 
of their supporters took elaborate pains 
when this was imposed to justify its levy, 
and now that the policy has so soon been 
reversed large numbers of Conservative 
members, headed by Mr. Chaplin and 
Mr. James -Lowther, are furious, and will 
oppose the repeal might and main. It 
is doubtful, however, if Mr. Ritchie will 
yield to the pressure, seeing that this is 
his first Budget, and a surrender would 
mean loss of prestige. 


The Irish Land Bill 


THE Irish Land Bill passed its second 
reading by 443 against 26, the Irish mem- 
bers still being very favourably disposed 
towards it. Mr. John Redmond pro- 
mised that in Committee his party would 
propose no amendment hostile to the 
principle of the Bill, and would do nothing 
that was not in the interests of tenants 
and landlords alike, whilst Mr. T. M. 
Healy praised the Bill, hoping for its 
prosperity and promising to help it for- 
ward. Mr. John Morley thought no Bill 
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had ever been brought- before the House 
that could be so riddled with objections, 
but from the point of view of dealing with 
an abnormal evil he voted for the Bill. 


The London Education Bill 

THE London Education Bill has also 
passed its second reading by a majority 
of 137. The speakers on the Opposition 
side of the House asked for a directly 
elected authority, and Dr. Macnamara 
declared that the design of the Govern- 
ment was to destroy not only the School 
Board but also the London County 
Council, which was at present greatly 
overworked, and would be placed under 
the intolerable strain of having to detach 
thirty-six of its members for work on the 


ware Gace 
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new education The Premier 


authority. 
would not hear of a directly elected body, 
but held out prospects of modifications 
in the Bill as it at present stands. 


The London 
demned the Bill. 

A great demonstration against the Bill 
is to be held in Hyde Park on May 23, 
the bodies taking part including the 
Metropolitan Free Church Federation, 
the London Trades Council, the Woolwich 
Trades Council, the Metropolitan Radical 
Federation, and the National Democratic 
League. 


The No-Rate Campaign 
OxFrorpD Nonconformists have been the 
first to decline to pay the new education 


County Council has con- 
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King Edward reviewing 8000 men of his Army at Malta 
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King Edward and President Loubet arriving at the Hotel de Ville. 






Notice the military horses 


with artillerymen as postilions 


rate. They offered to pay all the rates 
save such a proportion as would cover 
the education levy, but the collectors 
declined to receive anything but the whole 
amount. A long manifesto protesting 
against the “‘ outrage upon conscience ”’ 
offered by the new law has been issued 
by the Nonconformists of the University 
city. Other towns where demand-notes 
for the rates have been issued are Bristol 
and Weston-super-Mare, but it is not 
expected that distraints will be levied 
for some months to come. 

Counsel’s opinion has been taken by 
the National Passive Resistance Com- 
mittee as to the state of the law regarding 
the organisation of resistance. Mr. Mon- 
tague Lush, K.C., and Mr. W. S. Robson, 
K.C., M.P., are of opinion that the 
members of the Passive Resistance Com- 
mittee, by carrying out their proposed 
programme, or any material part thereof, 
would render themselves liable to both 
criminal and civil proceedings, and they 
further express the opinion that the re- 
fusal of the ratepayer to pay the education 
rate would disqualify him from the register 
of Parliamentary voters if on July 20 he 
had not paid the rate due from him on the 


‘ 


preceding January1. Many prominent Non- 
conformists have declared themselves ready 
to go to gaol if necessary for the main- 
tenance of the principles they hold dear. 
The King’s Travels 

Tue King arrived in London from his 
Continental tour on May 5, and has since 
visited Scotland and held court at Holy- 





President Loubet. who was visited by the King 
at Paris, and is himself to visit London in July 
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Ze Perri ; 54 rood Palace. After leaving Malta his 

tat CO Majesty went to Naples and thence to 
Rome, where, as the guest of King Victor, 
he attended many brilliant functions, 
But the most notable event of King 
Edward’s stay in Rome was his visit to 
the Pope, his Majesty being the first 
English sovereign since the Norman Con- 
quest to pay such a visit. After leaving 
Rome the King proceeded to Paris, where 
his friendly reception by the populace 
provided another instance of the fickleness 
of the Parisians. It is not very long since 
they were insulting his Majesty, and cry- 
ing A bas les Angalis, but the King’s 
advent led to quite an Anglophile out- 
burst. The visit passed off most satis- 
factorily, and the result seems to be an 
improvement of the relations between the 
two peoples. President Loubet will return 
the visit in July next, when he will be the 
first head of a great republic that has ever 
been welcomed in London. 

A few days after King Edward’s visit 
the German Emperor arrived in Rome 
on a visit to King Victor, and he also had 
an interview with the Pope. 
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Religion and Science 

SPEAKING at a meeting of the University 
College Christian Association, on May 1, 
at which he moved a vote of thanks to 
the Rev. Professor G. Henslow. for a 
lecture on ‘“‘ Present-day Rationalism: 
An Examination of Darwinism,” Lord 
Kelvin made a_ remarkable statement 
as to the testimony which science bears 
toreligion. He could not say, he declared, 
that with regard to the origin of life science 
neither affirmed nor denied creative power. 
Science positively affirmed creative power. 
Science made every one feel a miracle in 
himself. It was not in dead matter that 
they lived and moved and had their 
being, but in the creating and directive 
power which science compelled them to 
accept as an article of belief. They 
could not escape from that when they 
studied the physics and dynamics of 
living and dead matter all around. 
Modern biologists were coming once more 
to a firm acceptance of something, and 
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criticisms, and with freedom of thought 
they were bound to come to the con- 
clusion that science was not antagonistic 
to religion, but a help for religion. 


Somaliland 


THE Somaliland campaign has resulted 


.\ very differently from what was antici- 


‘fi pated. Towards 


the end of April a 
| disaster occurred to a British detachment, 


= & ten officers, including Colonel Plunkett, 


The Pope, who was visited at the Vatican by Kiug 
Edward. This is the portrait which appears 
on the jubilee medal 


that was a vital principle. They had 
an unknown object put before them 
in science. In thinking of that object 
they were all agnostics. They only knew 
God in His works, but they were absolutely 
forced by science to admit and to believe 
with absolute confidence in a directive 
power—in an influence other than phy- 
sical, dynamical, electrical forces. Was 
there anything so absurd as to believe 
that a number of atoms by falling 
together of their own accord could 
make asprig of moss, a microbe, 
a living animal ? People thought 
that, given millions of years, these 
might come to pass, but they 
could not think that a million of 
millions of millions of years could 
give them unaided a_ beautiful 
world like ours. They had a 
spiritual influence, and in science 
a knowledge that there was that 
influence in the world around 
them. He admired the healthy, 
breezy atmosphere of free thought 
in Professor Henslow’s lecture. 
Let no one, he urged, be afraid 
of true freedom. They could be 





and 174 men being killed, and two maxims 
captured by the enemy, who, although they 
had 2000 men killed, finally overwhelmed 
our troops by immense numbers. A few 
days later further severe fighting took 
place, two British officers being killed 
and several wounded. As a result of 
this the forward campaign against the 
Mullah has been practically abandoned, 
Mr. Brodrick announcing in the House 
of Commons that there was no intention 
of administering the country or of attempt- 
ing to hold it. “‘ We shall do everything 
in our power to break the Mullah’s power,” 
he declared, “‘ but shall not send a large 
force to pursue him.” 


The Balkan Trouble 


THE situation in the Balkans becomes 
more and more disquieting, and it seems 
as though the Macedonian revolutionaries 
are determined to precipitate war between 
Turkey and Bulgaria. The Porte stated 





free in their thought, in their 


Map illustratin the situation in Somaliland 
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that it held Bulgaria responsible for recent 
outrages, and although diplomatic rela- 
tions have been somewhat improved 
between the two countries Prince Ferdi- 
nand’s position must be a difficult one. 
On April 29 the Ottoman bank at 
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troops are taking place and many hun- 
dreds have been killed. Dynamite out- 
rages at Monastir were followed by a 
furious. attack on the Christians. Of 
course there is no prospect of reforms on 
the part of Turkey so long as these bomb 
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Map illustrating the Balkan trouble 


(Reproduced by permission of the Times) 


Salonika (the Thessalonica of St. Paul) 
was blown up by dynamite bombs thrown 
by Bulgarians, and other buildings were 
seriously damaged. The bomb-throwing 
continued for two or three days, and the 
city was placed under martial law. Natu- 
rally the Turkish authorities were exas- 
perated at these outrages, seeing that the 
Great Powers are claiming for the damage 
done to their subjects’ property, and the 
Bulgarians were attacked by the troops 
and the Moslem mob, and large numbers 
killed. A bomb factory was discovered by 
the police. 

All over Macedonia encounters between 
the Bulgarian bands and the Turkish 


outrages by Macedonian agitators 
tinue. 


Russia and Manchuria 


DISQUIETING reports were published 
at the end of April with regard to Russia’s 
intentions-concerning Manchuria. It was 
declared that the Czar’s Government had 
informed China that the evacuation of 
Manchuria would not take place until 
China had signed an agreement practi- 
cally ceding the sovereignty of the pro- 
vince to Russia and excluding other 
nations. Lord Lansdowne declared, on 
the authority of the Russian Ambassador, 
that this report was not at all correct; 
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Russia had no such intentions. But the 
situation appeared alarming a day or two 
later, when further reports from the Far 
East stated that Russia had reoccupied 
Niu-chwang with a large force, had put 
garrisons in the forts at the mouth of the 
Liao river, and was making extensive 
warlike preparations. There was talk 


and the strikers have declared that they 
will on no account give way, and it is a 
question which will prove the stronger. 
At present the Government has public 
opinion on its side, but the inconvenience 
of a suspension of trains may change the 
sympathy of the people. 








of joint action by Great Britain, 
Japan, and the United States, but 
the reports have again been officially 
contradicted, and it would appear 
that a small town called Niu-chwang, 
has been confounded with the free 
port of that name. 





Anti-Semitism in Russia 

THE murder of a Russian at Kishineff, 
in Bessarabia, was, without the 
slightest reason, attributed to the 
Jews, who were said to have used 
the victim’s blood for ritual pur- 
poses ; and inflammatory articles in the 
Anti-Semite press roused the populace 
against the Jews, whose houses were 
attacked and wrecked. When the 
unfortunate Hebrews resisted, the 
riot developed into a massacre, the 
Russian troops looking on approv- 
ingly. About sixty Jews and Jewesses 
were killed and something like a thou- 
sand injured. The treatment of 








women and children was too horrible 








to describe,and men who fled to the 
top storeys of houses to escape the 
murderers were hurled from the win- 
dows. There are signs that such 
treatment of the Jews will be repeated 
in other towns, and the condition of the 
“chosen people” in southern Russia is 
indeed deplorable. 


Serious Strike in Australia 


THE Government of Victoria having 
issued orders that unless the Railway 
Unions severed their connection with the 
Melbourne Trades Hall the leaders would 
be dismissed, the engine-drivers, firemen, 
and other employés, to the number of 
eleven thousand, struck work, and 
railway traffic in the Colony has been 
greatly dislocated. Both the Government 


Types of the two most hostile peoples on earth—an Albanian 


anda Bulgarian. It is the antagonism of these which 
is causing the Balkan trouble 


The Mystery of the “ Umbria” 


THE New York Police received a letter 
on May 9, signed “ Pietro Demartini,” 
stating that a box of dynamite with an 
infernal machine would be found at the 
Cunard dock where the Umbria was about 
to sail. The letter was at first regarded 
as a hoax, but on a_ search being 
made the dynamite was found, and it is 
supposed that an attempt had been made 
to blow up the Umbria. The letter stated 
that the ‘ Mafia’”’ had declared war on 
England, and had determined to clear 
New York harbour of British shipping, 
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but the police believe that the miscreant 
was a French Canadian. . 


St. Paul’s and Communion for the 
Dead 

EVER since it had been announced that 
the Army Guild of the Holy Standard was 
to hold a communion service at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in memory of those soldiers 
who fell in the South African War, there 
had been great excitement in Protestant 
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band taking part in the service. Theré. 
upon the Council of the Guild met and 
decided to abandon the proposed ser- 
vice. 


The Religious Census of London 

AN interesting. feature of the Daily 
News religious census of London this 
month has been the enumeration of 
Jewish worshippers. The first day of 
Passover week was selected for the census; 














The stump of the old Campanile at Venice cleared or the laying of the first stone of the new tower 


circles. 


tests of indignant correspondents. 


the objections continued. 


All protests seemed unavailing, and it 
looked as though the service would be held, 
when suddenly a different complexion 
was put upon matters by the announce- 


ment that Dr. Taylor-Smith, the Chaplain- 


General of the Forces, had withdrawn his 
consent and resigned the presidency of 


the Army Guild, whilst shortly afterwards, 
the War Office stopped the Kneller Hall 


The Dean was approached, but 
declined to prohibit the service, and for 
weeks the newspapers published the pro- 
Asa 
result of this agitation the original service 
as proposed was much modified, but still 


and it was found that on that day 26,612 
Jews attended their synagogues in London 
—I5,157 men, 4375 women, and 7080 
children. 

In Woolwich out of a population of 
116,242 the morning attendances at places 
of worship’ numbered 15,116, and_ the 
evening 16,349. The figures at Bethnal 
Green were : population 127,501, morning 
worshippers 7112, evening 13,228, whilst 
at Deptford, with a population of 110,179, 
there were present 8179 at morning 
service and 11,013 at evening. In the 
City of London witha resident population 
of 26,332, the morning attendance was 
12,419, and the evening Iv,150. 
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The Rev. R. J. Campbell’s Apologia 

THE Rev. R. J. Campbell conducted 
the Sunday service at the City Temple 
as successor to Dr. Parker for the first time 
on May 3. His text was Galatians i. 15, 16: 
“Tt hath pleased God to call me by His 
grace, to reveal His Son in me, that I might 
preach Him,” and making the Apostle’s 
apologia his own, he declared that with 
the consciousness that he stood in the 
succession to men like Dr. Parker and 
his predecessor, it was necessary to have 
the sense of a Divine commission to keep 
him from facing the future with fear and 
trembling. “‘ But,’”’ he added, “I do not 
fear the future, believe me. The Lord 
who called Dr. Parker and Dr. Parker’s 
predecessor into this true apostolical 
succession has called me, and woe is me 
if I do not carry on the ministry He has 
committed to my charge.” 


Mr. Sankey Blind 

Every one will deeply regret to learn 
that Mr. Ira D. Sankey, the veteran 
Gospel singer, who recently underwent 
an operation upon his eyes, is now de- 
clared to be totally blind, without hope 
ever again of recovering his sight. 
The New Cathedral at Westminster 

THE great tower of the new Roman 
Catholic Cathedral at Westminster has 
just been completed. It is 273 feet high, 
and has a cross 10 feet high standing on 
top, so that the total height is little short 
of 300 feet. The slightly blurred appear- 
ance of the photograpa (taken by Mr. 
Henry Irving) is said to be due to the fact 
that the tower sways slightly in the wind. 

THE first stone of the new Campanile 
at Venice was laid on April 25 by the 
Count of Turin. The foundations of the 
old tower, which fell last year, were after 
examination byexperts, found to be capable 
of supporting the new erection, and are 
being used for this purpose. 


Obituary 


THE deaths of the month include the 
Rt. Hon. R. W. Hanbury, President 
of the Board of Agriculture, and M. Paul 
Du Chaillu, the distinguished traveller. 


Preece 


The completed tower of the rew Roman Catholic 
Cathedral at Westminster 
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The Rev. Gregory Mantle 

ONE of the ablest preachers, most 
pleasing of men, and best of organisers, 
in the Wesleyan Methodist Church, is the 
Rev. J. Gregory Mantle, whose short 
tenure of office at the West London 
Mission was marked with such unquali- 
fied success. It was no easy task to take 
up the work of the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes while that distinguished preacher 
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(Photo by the Rev. G. W. Sawday) 


A cocoanut tree in the gardens at Mysore, up which the 
foreman gardener is climbing for a cocoanut for the Rev. 
Gregory Mantle, who stands on the left of the picture 





was in retirement through illness, but 
Mr. Mantle did it, and did it well. He 
had been called to succeed the Rev. Mark 
Guy Pearse, another preacher with a wide 
popularity, rendering the work of any 
successor far from easy, and both Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Pearse were agreed that 
throughout the Methodist Church no 
one was so competent for the great 
sphere of labour at St. James’s Hall as 
Mr. Mantle. Mr. Hughes’s illness resulted 
in his new colleague having double duty 
to perform, but from the first his services 
were so highly appreciated that the hall was 
well-filled in the morning and crowded in 
the evening. Mr. Mantle, too, took in hand 
the finances, which he greatly improved, 
and among his own personal friends he 
raised a very large sum of money, so that 
the monetary condition of the Mission was 
never more flourishing than during the 
time he was in West London. 


From the Counter to the Pulpit 

Mr. MANTLE, who has just turned fifty, 
comes of an old Methodist stock, and he 
is naturally proud of his ancestry. His 
father, a local preacher of great ability, 
who had been converted under the 
preaching of a grand old local preacher, 
Thomas Collins, one of those sturdy men 
to whom Methodism owes so much, had 
a prosperous drapery business at Stour- 
port, and it was intended that the son 
should be brought up to the same calling 
and succeed to the business. But his 
desires turned towards the ministry. His 
father, however, thought it best that for 
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4 time, at any rate, he should receive a 
sound business training, and so the lad 
was apprenticed at Birmingham for four 
years. From the age of sixteen he 
preached in the open air and at cottage 
meetings, and as he has told out the 
Gospel message to all classes of people 
ever since, he has had a pretty long career 
as a preacher. Mr. Mantle’s favourite 
form of Christian work is the open- 

air service. He is well qualified for 
the task, mentally and _ physically, 
and he has persuasive powers which 
appeal to even the most hardened 
and callous listeners. Unlike most 
open-air preachers, Mr. Mantle delivers 
complete, carefully thought-out, ser- 
mons, and so far from this system 
proving a failure as many would sup- 
pose, it has been nothing but an 
unqualified success. Mr. Mantle 
declares that he has had the joy of 
seeing large numbers of people soundly 
converted as a direct result of these 
discourses. The lis- 

teners at an open-air 

service will, he finds, 

remain throughout if 

they are interested by 

a regular sermon, 

whereas after a five 

minutes’ talk they 

will stroll away with- 

out waiting for what 

succeeds. 


A Revival in the Isle 
of Man 

AFTER he became 
aminister, Mr. Mantle 
spent a couple of 
years labouring for 
God among the Manx 
fishermen, and it was 
his privilege to take a 
prcminent part in a 
wonderful revival 
which occurred in 
theisland. He heard 
one Monday that 
awork of grace had 
begun among the 
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people in the little village of Gordon, 
between Peel and Castletown, and the 
next evening the minister went over to 
the place. It was late in the afternoon 
when he arrived, but already the church 
was lighted up and filled with people who 
with sobs and sighs were asking, “‘ What 
must I do to be saved?” “I went from 


one to the other,” says Mr. Mantle, “‘ and 














The Rev. Gregory Mantle outside the Char Minar, Hyderabad, with Captain Gay, 
who has been twenty-four years in the Nizam’s service and was told off to 
render Mr. Mantle such assistance as he needed 
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found it an easy and joyous task to show 
these broken and contrite hearts the 
nearest way to that Tree of Life whose 
‘leaves are for the healing of the na- 
tions.’ ”’ 

°2 The revival spread to all the villages 
round, and in less than three months 
over three hundred men and women had 
professed conversion. ‘‘ The sweep of 


the revival,” says the preacher, ‘‘ was 
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The Rev. Gregory Mantle in Arab costume. He 
has in his left hand a hookah, although he 
has not yet taken to_smoking ! 
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such that it only ceased with the using 
up of what evangelists call ‘the raw 
material.’ To change the figure, there 
were no more fish to be caught; all had 
been enclosed in the meshes of the Gospel 
net.” To this day the wonderful work 
of God is talked of with joy in those vil- 
lages. Several young men who then 
began the Christian life have since become 
ministers. 


The Birmingham Factory Girls 

AmonG Mr. Mantle’s other spheres of 
ministry have been Birmingham, Bristol, 
and Brighton. With regard to the latter 
town it is significant that so many of the 
greatest preachers spend a portion of their 
ministerial career at London-by-the-Sea. 
Mr. Mantle came to the metropolis direct 
from Brighton, and we have the still 
more recent instance of the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell. At Birmingham, Mr. Mantle’s 
most successful effort lay among the fac- 
tory girls. Their spiritual condition when 
he went to the city was terrible, but he 
initiated various agencies to reach them, 
and hundreds of the girls and _ their 
mothers were brought under Christian 
influences. In Brighton Mr. Mantle spe- 
ciallysought to interest young people, many 
of whom he gathered into a flourishing 
Bible class. He also held special services for 
men and women of the theatrical pro- 
fession and others. 


Mr. Mantle’s Eastern Tour 


Mr. MANTLE has recently been on a 
tour through our Indian dependency. He 
arrived in Bombay Harbour on a Satur- 
day in last November, and the following 
morning preached in the George Bowen 
Memorial Church, and in the evening at 
the Wesleyan Church, large congrega- 
tions being present on both occasions. 
These sermons were to English people, 
but three or four days later Mr. Mantle 
had his first experience of speaking to 
natives. A missionary interpreted for him, 
and the people were keenly interested in 
the address. During his tour the preacher 
took a series of cinematograph photo- 
graphs, and he found the officials, both 
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European and native, very kindly dis- 
posed towards him. The Bombay Com- 
missioner of Police ordered a_ special 
parade of mounted police, the streets were 
lined with sepoys, and during the taking 
of the photographs traffic was actually 
stopped. At Hyderabad, too, the Nizam’s 
Prime Minister gave permission for bio- 
scope pictures to be taken, and told off 
Captain Gay, his European adviser, to 
look after Mr. Mantle. Of course every- 
where huge crowds gathered, but the 
preacher obtained some splendid records. 
Mr. Mantle visited the Durbar camp at 
Delhi. At Ramyanpett, another of the 
towns at which he stayed, the people 
placed no fewer than fourteen garlands of 
welcome round his neck. These garlands 
are made of flowers and are sold in the 
bazaars to those who wish specially to 
honour their guests. Ramyanpett is a 


famine centre, and Mr. Mantle had been 
the means of sending out there substan- 
tial relief, hence his very great popularity. 


Through the little magazine “‘Out and 
Out,” of which he is one of the editors, he 
raised over {10,000 during the recent 
famines, the money being distributed in 
different parts of India. In Madras the 
preacher held a week’s mission, and after 
visiting various other cities and towns on 
the mainland, he went to Burmah. This 
tour was no comfortable holiday for 
Mr. Mantle. He preached and _photo- 
graphed and wrote wherever he went. 
As editor of the Illustrated Missionary 
News he sent home month by month an 
interesting detailed account of his travels, 
and much of this had to be written in the 
train while the preacher travelled from 
place to place. Our photographs are re- 
produced from Mr. Mantle’s journal. 

Mr. Mantle is the author of several books, 
the best known being “The Way of’ the 
‘Cross’’ (now in its ninth edition), and the 
most recent ‘‘ God’s To-morrow’’—sermons 
preached in St. James’s Hall. 


Canon Wilberforce 
For three generations have the Wilber- 


forces been renowned in the Christian 
world. The present Archdeacon of West- 
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minster and the Bishop of Chichester 
are sons of Dr. Samuel Wilberforce, the 
great Bishop of Winchester, who, again, 
was the son of William Wilberforce, of 
anti-slavery fame. Dr. Basil Wilberforce, 
Archdeacon of Westminster, is sixty-two 
years of age, and his career has been a dis- 
tinguished one, well worthy of the tradi- 
tions of his family. Ordained in 1866 as 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford, he 
held various appointments until he was 
appointed Canon of Westminster in 1894. 
Two years later he became Chaplain of 
the House of Commons, and in 1g00 was 
appointed by the Chapter to the Arch- 
deaconry of Westminster. 


The Poor Man’s Friend 

As Rector of St. Mary’s, Southampton, 
a very important benefice, Dr. Wilber- 
force struck out in new lines, and by his 
originality and his devotion to the people 
of his parish, he was able to become a real 
power for good among those who had 
hitherto cared little for Christianity or 
the Church. He lived in the midst of his 
crowded parish, and his house was thrown 
open to the public at all hours of the day. 
The sympathy which he not only expressed 
in words but showed by actions, won the 
parishioners, and it was not long before 
these began to love him. Dr. Wilber- 
force was particularly kind to the ailing 
and the sick, and he used to welcome 
these to the garden of his house, where 
they could rest amid the flowers and the 
trees. 


Temperance with Christianity 

From the first Dr. Wilberforce has 
been a stern foe of the drink evil. His 
experience in the crowded parish to which 
he ministered at Southampton showed 
him that temperance work was one of 
the most pressing needs in working-class 
centres. But merely inducing men and 
women to sign the total abstinence pledge 
is, the Archdeacon believes, useless unless 
they have in real living Christianity, a 
power which will enable them to keep 
their promise. It is Gospel temperance 
which Dr. Wilberforce advocates with 











(Russell & Sous, photo, London) 
The Ven. Archdeacon Wilberforce 


no uncertain sound. In the anti-opium 
agitation and the crusade against vivi- 
section, the Archdeacon of Westminster 
has also taken a prominent part. He 
travelled in India in the interests of the 
former movement, and he fearlessly speaks 
out what he believes to be the right, 
irrespective of what those high in 
authority may think or say. 


Dr. Wilberforce and Nonconformists 
NONCONFORMISTS have always found in 
Archdeacon Wilberforce, loyal Churchman 
as he is, a true friend. He has a broad 
sympathy which takes in all who love 
the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and 
truth, and of the oneness of Christians 
he not only talks but seeks to give expres- 
sion to the fact. On one occasion he 
preached in a Congregational church, 
thereby bringing upon himself some cen- 
sure, but he vindicated his course of 
action in a careful and 


well-reasoned 


Magazine 





statement. On another occasion, when 
at St. Mary’s, he received all the Non- 
conformist ministers of Southampton to 
Communion. No chaplain of the House 
of Commons has ever been more popular 
among members of all shades of thought. 


The Rev. George Freeman 

LIKE the Rev. Gregory Mantle, the Rev. 
George Freeman, of the Westbourne 
Grove Baptist Chapel, had a good busi- 
ness training before he finally decided to 
enter the ministry, and the practical 
experience gained in this way has helped 
him much in carrying out his duties as 
pastor. Mr. Freeman, who was bom 
in an eastern suburb of London, was con- 
verted at the death-bed of his father, and 
having consecrated himself to the service 
of God, it was not long before he began 
preaching in small mission halls; and feel- 
ing called to the work of the ministry he 
gave up business and took charge of a 
small village chapel on the borders of 
Herefordshire. 

Visit to South Africa 

In 1887 he entered the Pastors’ College, 
and after going successfully through the 
course.of training became pastor at Hal- 
stead, in Essex. Thence he removed to 
New Southgate, and after five years of 
profitable ministry sailed for South Africa 
in the year of Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee. He visited Pretoria, where he 
had an interview with President Kruger 
and preached to large congregations in 
both the Transvaal and Cape Colony. At 
the Cape he was selected to be the preacher 
at the celebration of the Queen’s Jubilee, 
and delivered a powerful sermon to a 
gathering numbering over four thousand 
persons. Se acceptable did his preach- 
ing prove in South Africa that he was 
pressed to settle in that Colony; but Mr. 
Freeman decided to return, and on May I, 
1898, commenced his pastorate at West- 
bourne Grove. 

It needed great faith to accept this 
charge, for the cause was a failing one. 
Although Westbourne Grove Chapel had 
in past days been attended by many pro- 
minent people, and had had a large 
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congregation of the better class, its 
numbers had dwindled, and there was no 
great life in the church. Mr. Freeman, 
however, worked hard and prayed hard 
and it was not long before signs were 
evident of a decided improvement. The 
congregation grew rapidly, and now he 
has a church which for size and energy 
ranks among the very first. 
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ing to the Bible Classes. The meeting 
lasts for one hour, from half-past seven 
to half-past eight, and it is bright from 
beginning toend. Outsiders and members 
of other Churches are always _ heartily 
welcomed, and there is often a consider- 
able number of persons present who have 





come long distances to attend. 


‘I am often asked,” says, Mr. Freeman, 





(James Hunt, photo, Notting Hill, W.) 


The Rev. George Freeman in his study 


The Great Weekly Prayer Meeting 
Tuts success Mr. Freeman himself at- 
tributes to the Saturday night prayer- 
meeting, which he instituted early in 
his ministry, and which is now one of 
the most notable religious features of 
that part of London. ‘Beginning in a 
comparatively small way the service has 
grown in importance and interest until 
now the average attendance is more 
than five hundred, and oftentimes there 
are over six hundred persons present, 
many of them being young people belong- 


“wherein is to be found the reason of 
its success. This question is a little 
more difficult to answer than might seem 
at first sight. I have never disguised 
the fact among my own people that I 
look upon this meeting as the most im- 
portant gathering of theweek, consequently 
I have spared no effort to regularly attend 
and never miss this meeting. I cannot 
help feeling that my good friends have 
noticed this, and therefore the force of 
example has had some little to do with 
forming this meeting into one of so notable 
a character.” 
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Over the Barriers 
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[Our serial story is the work of a well-known author. It is the author’s desire that the 
story shall be judged upon its merits and not by any pre-conceived estimate of former 
work. At the end of the year the writer’s identity will be disclosed. ] 


. . Illustrated by Frances Ewan 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Professor Ambrose Kerley, an enthusiastic natura- 
list, is interested in a young curate, Daniel Best, 
whose motherhasmademany sacrifices for his sake. 
—She is the widow of Miser Thorpe’s gamekeeper. 
—Edward Thorpe-Arden and his brother George 
Thorpe-Arden had been adopted by their uncle, 
Miser Thorpe, but had quarrelled with him.—A 
letter received by Professer Kerley from Edward 
relates the cause of the quarrel.—George had de- 
clared he would marry Helen Hawtrey, the penni- 
less orphan of a doctor.—The miser forbade the 
marriage, and threatened to disinherit George. — 
George persists in his determination.—He, however, 
disappears.—Edward sides with George, and also 
leaves the miser.— Unknown to his brother he 
too loves Helen. — He goes on to relate that he 
himself had married and settled down in Australia ; 
his wife had died a year after marriage, leaving him 
a little girl —Edward himself is now on his death- 
bed; he commits his little daughter Agnes to the 
care of Ambrose Kerley.—Agnes arrives.—Helen 
Hawtrey also appears on the scene; has a stormy 
interview with Miser Thorpe.—The miser tells her 
that George Thorpe-Arden is dead.—Agnes meets 
Helen Hawtrey and tells her that Edward Thorpe- 
Arden is also dead.—Agnes wanders into Thorpe 
Towers and talks to Miser Thorpe.—Barnaby 
Fairfax, retired Australian sheep-farmer and mil- 
lionaire, comes to London with his wife and 
daughter, Eastern.—Helen Hawtrey, now a widow 
(Mrs. Stanley Eliot), agrees to act as chaperone to 
Eastern Fairfax.—Daniel Best interests the miser 
in the poor.—The miser offers to take charge of 
Agnes. 


CHAPTER XIII 
PATTY TURNS RESTIVE 


OR three years after Helen’s instal- 
ment, England sawvery little of the 
Fairfaxes, and Patty, much against 
her will, and without interest or 

enthusiasm, played honorary head of her 
household in foreign villas, while Helen 
directed the vital matter of Eastern’s 
education. Eastern, grateful for the in- 


fluence which had removed the ban from 
her art showed devotion, which Helen 
recognised as thanksgiving more than 
affection. She had entirely reversed Bar- 
naby’s first intention of publicity, while 
she directed his anticipations to the future 
when his daughter’s appearance in society 
would announce her fitness to discharge 
its obligations, and be measured by higher 
standards than wealth. 

But the man of action found it difficult 
to possess himself in patience, and dawdle 
about foreign countries, however histori- 
cally interesting and rich in educational 
advantages, and while in a little villa on 
the beautiful banks of the Arno the ladies 
spent each winter, Barnaby escaped to 
London, ‘and the fascination of finance. 
But whether in Italy, France, or Germany, 
Patty was the thorn in Helen’s flesh; 
neither Florence, Paris, nor Berlin, offered 
the house-wife attraction to be compared 
with the lost world of her kitchen. She 
was effaced, and in fetters of gold. 

‘““And I was fool enough once,” she 
declared, ‘‘ to think if I was rich I should 
have nothing to do! Living up to riches 
is harder than earning ’um.” 

It was a stupendous blunder in the 
scheme of things that a woman with no 
capacity for artistic or intellectual enjoy- 
ment was endowed with hundreds of thou- 
sands of the guineas that unbarred all doors, 
thought Helen. But after all Patty was 
unimportant. She discarded her black 
satin, resigning her individuality to Helen 
in this as in other matters, quiescent in 
the knowledge that her husband’s earth 
was bound up in a delicate girl who neither 
prized nor despised her riches, but was 
simply oblivious of them while she pos- 
sessed her violin. 

Every day brought some new de- 
velopment of Eastern’s genius. She was 
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acquiescent when compelled to divide her 
time and give her interest to other matters. 
With her strange self-possession and adapt- 
ability she received instruction recognis- 
ing its utility, but with her violin in her 
hand she was transformed from mere 
comprehension to a creature who created. 

Helen found her position more toler- 
able than she expected. Barnaby had 
unbounded confidence in her judgment, 
and she had not lost the opportunity 
wherever they went of extracting enjoy- 
ment or profit from the occasion, but 
while the man counted much to the grace 
and charm of the beautiful woman who 
moved and spoke and wore her clothes 
like the women of that world he coveted 
for his child, and was generously grateful 
as he attributed to this association the 
something indefinable but “ different from 
her mother”’ which distinguished the 
daughter, Helen herself realised the magic 
of the name which signified wealth, and 
saw the subdued excitement wherever the 
name of Eastern Fairfax was attached 
to her young companion. ‘ That the 
wealthy heiress—the philanthropist ? 
That delicate girl ?”’ 

Yet she would have won attention for 
herself, though of a modified sort. Those 
who looked at her once looked again. 
The contrast of her black hair and eyes 
with the flower-whiteness of her skin, 
the expression of the young face, the dig- 
nity of the bearing, with its unconscious 
appeal, was at once so pathetic and so 
proud that it spoke, not of the outward 
and visible only, but of character and 
mind. 

Eastern looked a ‘‘ somebody ”’ not de- 
pending for distinction on the. delicacy of 
garment and surroundings which Helen 
contrived for her. Patty in her forlorn- 
hess would have made friends with any 
homely person for the sake of a comfort- 
able chat, but Helen secured their isola- 
tion, and framed Eastern ift mystery. 

But at last Barnaby Fairfax decided 
upon a lengthy stay in London, and Patty 
his wife, was rejoiced at the tidings that 
she might at length set up house-keeping. 


Agents were set to work to indicate de- 
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sirable mansions in the West End, but it 
was Helen who decided upon an old house, 
in an old garden, in Kensington, which, 
after several months in the hands of reno- 
vators, was converted into a suitable 
shrine for the millionaire’s idol. Here he 
would have brought the costliest produc- 
tions of the upholsterer’s world, but Helen 
selected and rejected ; her taste disposed 
of the collected art treasures of their 
wanderings. 

In a measure she tasted the power of 
wealth—vicariously she was rich, and par- 
took of the pleasure which artistic sur- 
roundings give to the educated mind more 
fully than did the real mistress of the 
house. The well-trained servants, the 
subdued magnificence of the house, still left 
Patty on terms of estrangement with her 
belongings. But occasionally she put 
her foot down, and obstinately kept it 
down till she crushed opposition. 

Once when she had wandered from attic 
to cellar of her elegant new home, that yet 
somehow had no aggressive look of new- 
ness, whose colour tones were harmonious 
and lights soft, she declared : 

“T’m going to have a house-warming, 
I’m going to give a party.” 

“A bread-and-butter dance for Eas- 
tern ?”’ insinuated Helen, too wise to 
oppose this mood. 

‘And me sit in a corner? Not if I 
know it, my dear. I’ve been sitting in a 
corner, as it were, for the last three years. 
No, I’m going to have a proper party of 
my own and Barnaby’s friends in real old 
fashion, where we can sit at meat and 
enjoy ourselves. If there’s one thing I do 
dislike, it’s a crush, and a snack eaten 
with a fork, and thankful to get it safe to 
your mouth at that. If parties aren’t 
for pleasure what are they for I’d like to 
know ? Don’t tell me there’s any social 
intercourse in being jammed against the 
balusters on the stairs half the night, and 
the other half suffocating in a crowd, 
while hired folks do the entertaining and 
make the amusement. And as to con- 
versation, what can you make out of, ‘Oh 
indeed ? Really.’ I like refinement, bu’ 
there’s such a thing as refining all th. 
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pleasure out of life, as there is in refining 
all the nourishment out of flour. You 
needn’t look, my dear! I’m going to 
have my own way in my own house for 
once.” 

Helen took alarm. 

“IT understood that Eastern’s intro- 
duction was to be on quite different 
lines.” 

“So it is—this isn’t Eastern’s debut, it 
is mine.” 

“And you won’t let me assist ?” 

“T didn’t say that, but it’s got to be 
an old-fashioned party, my party.” 

“Then why not have something 
unique——” 

“ An’ vulgar! No; Eastern Fairfax will 
give a dinner to two thousand slum chil- 
dren—and may they eat hearty, poor 
lambs! But me an’ Barnaby will have 
a few friends of our own. I should like 
to make the jellies, but if I did I suppose 
the cook would put on his silk hat and 
leave the house.” 


At first Barnaby had been extremely 


embarrassed by Helen’s restrictions; he 
would have paraded the riches of the 
child whom life had stricken; jealous 
that else she might miss some good to 
which he had won her right, but as time 
went on he shared Helen’s fear that a false 
move might make social progress diffi- 
cult, he therefore discussed Patty’s inten- 
tion with Helen. 

It was one evening after dinner, Eas- 
tern had been playing; putting her in- 
strument down she stood before the softly 
glowing fire, the flickering light falling 
over her moved face and white frock. 
Both Helen and Barnaby watched her ; 
there was something spiritual about her— 
her personal refinement was at one with 
the refinement of the luxurious room. She 
was as aloof from the world as genius sets 
its children apart. And not for the first 
time did the father feel under the sway 
of something in his daughter which did not 
owe its attraction to gold. 

“IT wish,” he flung out suddenly, 
“she liked something as much as her 
violin.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


A SHADOW OF FAILURE 


“You mean the idea of millionairess. 
philanthropist ?”’ responded Helen, with 
a look of understanding. The man at her 
side was expressive of strength both of 
body and mind. He had made himself 
felt—conquered where so many failed! 
The men of her world had been unequal to 
her demand. This man had compelled 
circumstance. She bent forward with a 
subtle change of manner which occasion- 
ally admitted Barnaby into confidence. 
Since his first interview he had taken any 
concession of hers with humility. His 
daughter’s inherent delicacy was not far 
to track to its source. 

“ But wealth is an accidental power in 
Eastern’s life—genius makes her indepen- 
dent. Our rights in property are very 
unequal, as our inheritance of creative 
power. Your daughter has both.” 

Barnaby looked down on the coldly 
beautiful face, the dark long lashes veiled 
her eyes. It seemed incongruous, an im- 
pertinence that this woman should be fed 
by him. 

“IT have wanted to thank you,” he 
said, with an effort, not of ungenerous 
thought but of diffidence, while he watched 
the averted face. ‘‘ You have been most 
kind 3 

“And you most generous !” 

“Nonsense,” he proceeded. “‘ My obli- 
gation to you is enormous. The occasion 
has not yet arisen—excuse my saying so— 
on which I could show my appreciation.” 
He stumbled awkwardly, fearful of offence 
yet forcing himself to speech. Helen 
had been treated as an honoured guest, 
no mention of money had passed between 
them ; each year a cheque for five hun- 
dred pounds had been forwarded to her 
through Barnaby’s solicitors. 

““You have been generous,” reiterated 
Helen, with a smile that did not come 
spontaneously to her lips, for her pride 
rebelled against payment of her service 
to those who by birth were her inferiors, 
although she did not underrate her value 
in the Fairfax menage. 
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“For myself—”’ she proceeded de- 
fantly, her dark eyes flashing, then 
changed tone, and reconstruction of her 
sentence. 

“You have made possible for me some- 
thing very near my heart,” she stretched 
out her shapely hand, and toyed with 
some choice roses in a Venetian vase, a 
softer expression stealing into face and 
eyes. ‘‘ My brother—many years younger 
than myself, had one dream of life—to 
study art in Paris; but we were poor ; 
poverty was dulling his talents, thwarting 
him at all points, there seemed no possible 
chance of his realisation—he had absolutely 
lost all vestige of hope when the unex- 
pected happened !” 

She was ruthlessly pulling the precious 
blossoms to pieces petal by petal, a little 
heap of rose leaves were piled on the 
cabinet. 

Barnaby watched her, feeling humili- 
ated. While he had been absorbed in one 
idea, imagining her devotion to his cause 
arose from some interest in it, she had 
been sacrificing her pride and indepen- 
dence for one of whose existence he was 
not even aware. 

A flush mounted to the man’s cheeks. 
He looked concerned and puzzled. This 
lady who had been so universally amiable 
and interested, was perhaps extremely 
lonely. 

“Excuse me saying it,” he said sud- 
denly, “but I wish I had known. We 
have taken too much for granted; there 
were times when it would have been 
pleasant for you to have met your 
brother.”’ 

She smiled faintly. 

“T visited Clement at his studio when- 
ever we went to Paris, thank you. And 
he returns to England this week, I be- 
lieve.” She was speaking in a dull, ex- 
pressionless way, which betrayed no 
feeling. It was only when she looked up 
that Barnaby understood that it meant 
much to her. 

“Your brother will make your home 
his whenever he chooses, I trust ?”” Bar- 
naby resumed in a tone which questioned 
the acceptance of his proffered hospitality. 
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“‘ Clement has not told me of his plans,’’ 
she answered, “‘ although they are sure 
to include a studio—possibly in a garret, 
for although his hopes and intents are 
multitudinous, there is a fatality of luck 
that dogs the Hawtreys 35 

“You must not speak like that ! ” inter- 
rupted Barnaby, in a peremptory manner, 
his face looking almost stern in its decision. 

““Most men carry their luck in them- 
selves; in their power of initiative, pluck 
and endurance ; if a man’s courage slips 
through the first hole knocked-in his en- 
terprise it isn’t very large.” 

It did not occur to the successful man 
that this lady of his household was in a 
frame of mind bordering on hysterical 
denunciation against the injustice of fate 
that had bestowed upon Patty such 
bounty while she herself—if she did what 
she was inclined to do, leave the woman 
to her cramped and sordid ideas—had 
nothing to face but semi-starvation. It 
was intolerable that this humiliation 
should be hers. She was angry and 
ruffled as a passage with Patty always left 
her. Usually she was in a state of lethargy ; 
benumbed herself with indifference, but 
after one of Patty Fairfax’s assertive 
fits she realised that after all she occupied 
the position of an upper servant in the 
eyes of the world she had meant to charm ! 
These petty reminders and indignities 
stung her like whip lashes. 

She turned her white shoulder to Bar- 
naby so that he could not see her face, and 
flashed a vicious look of disdain at the 
mistress of the mansion, who with folded 
arms and soft eyes watching Eastern, 
wore her Madonna look of wrapt content- 
ment, seen nowhere but on the face of a 
mother gazing at her child. This, too, 
among all the rest! this bounteous 
source of happiness from the eternal up- 
springing of love! 

What had she but the trivial and 
unimportant ? What to keep her heart 
soft, except Clement, and even with him 
she was not the first, the art which she had 
laboured to feed had supplanted her even 
with him! Life was ended to her ma- 
terially before she had ever really lived— 
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it seemed to her then that she had known 
the uttermost offman’s perfidy, she was 
bitterly resentful—and Patty Fairfax, 
who would have been just as happy and 
better employed on a farm, had illimitable 
pleasure in her grasp. 

“ This party of my wife’s ?”’ Barnaby’s 
voice made a queer break in her thoughts. 
“ It will make no difference, I presume ? ” 

“Please say no more about it,” and 
Helen’s tones were ominously calm. “ If 
Mrs. Fairfax is bent upon the unusual I 
really have-no—’’ right, she was about to 
say, but substituted ‘‘ wish to interfere. 
It is her right to entertain your friends in 
the manner you approve. I assumed the 
direction of Eastern only. If you will 
excuse me I shall not be present. I really 
am a little tired ; the last six months have 
been rather fatiguing, and I will take the 
opportunity of a little rest.” 

She meant to abandon Eastern to his 
wife’s prejudices! Her meaning was 
shrouded in her polite way of putting it, 
but if Patty took the reins Mrs. Eliot 
would kick over the traces. And at the 
most critical moment she had a grasp of 
the situation poor Patty would never 
have. In vivid distinctness Barnaby saw 
what would happen if his wife were to 
take control—a lady of quality would be 
asked to meet her dressmaker. It was 
impossible, and in some resentment at his 
wife’s want of sympathy and understand- 
ing that would allow Eastern’s name to be 
flung to a jeering world, he begged Helen 
to add one more to his obligations and 
stick to her guns, promising that Patty 
would be persuaded it was impossible to 
give a farm-house party away from the farm. 


When Patty heard the sentence she was 
luxuriating in her dressing-gown before 
her dressing-room fire. At a maid she 
had stuck; “a healthy woman who 
couldn’t brush her own hair and keep it 
tidy, didn’t ought to have hair”; she 
affirmed. ‘‘ When she was sick she’d be 
as thankful to have a nurse as any other 
helpless creature, but while she’d got the 
use of her limbs she’d clothe ’um herself ! ”’ 

Barnaby’s slippers were warming on the 


fender, just as she used to toast them when 
she expected him in from a cold ride from 
the station-boundaries. 

‘““There you are, father, my dear,” she 
said, as he entered, eyes and lips smiling 
welcome. “Slip off them patent leathers 
and put your feet into these, they’ re as 
hot as muffins on a baking-day.”’ 

The man looked down on her half 
tenderly, half-regretfully. She had filled 
her smaller part so well ; she was haunted 
in this abode of luxury by his old needs, 
his old tastes, his old wearinesses. She 
could not grasp the fact that they had 
departed with their day ; the present and 
future meant to her nothing at all of what 
it meant to him. She was deposed. And 
Barnaby felt vaguely the shadow of the 
wife’s tragedy when the child she has 
born of her love, and the ambitions for the 
child, take a larger place in the father’s 
heart than she herself can fill. 

Barnaby was touched. He put on the 
Jager slippers, then bent forward and 
kissed her ; tried to put his wits in order, 


and made steady progress through his case. 
“Now I ask you Patty, you wouldn't . 
make Eastern a laughing-stock ? Our 
first venture stands to succeed or fail. It 
isn’t all a surface affair this aristocracy of 
manner and mind. Nice people deserve 


nice treatment —it’s a _ necessity to 
thorough-breds to meet their equals— 
they’ ve the same way of acting though they 
differ in opinion. And if we place Eastern 
lower than her right, she’ll be valued at it! 
And by heaven ! her place is high, and she 
shan’t be placed low!” 

The memory of her husband’s kiss was 
in the wife’s heart. 

‘“‘ Barnaby,” she answered, and he was 
dim through her tears, ‘it never was 
my principle to anger and disappoint 
you—you’ve been a good man to me! 
When there wasn’t much to share between 
us you gave me the biggest half, and now 
we've got more than we need I’m not go- 
ing to haggle over your share. You've 
made the money an’ have a right to its 
interest—”’ She paused, and looked into 
the glowing coals for a time, then pro- 
ceeded : 
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“ But it does not help a barn-door fowl feather of its tail. An’ does it never strike 
to pin on an eagle’s wings—it can’t soar you, Barnaby, my dear, that Eastern isn’t 
with ’um. An’ I’m a barn-door fowl. of the world you wish for her, any more 














Agnes awoke with the frosty dawn 


I’m satisfied with homely grain, an’ enjoy than me? She looks at invisible things. 
to scratch for my chick. Lor! Barnaby, Barnaby—something we neither of us see ? 
I never shall like Society, it seems to me Something she believes in more than in 
like a peacock thinking all the world is money—but which makes the world to 
looking at it strutting, an’ pining for a her. Something God gave her when she 
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was born, perhaps, because she was differ- 
ent from other girls so to make her forget 
if she goes lonely at the end.” 

The man’s brow contracted: he stared 
at his wife as though he missed her meaning. 

“Lonely ?” 

“Ah! she might,’ and the woman’s 
lips quivered. 

Lonely ? He had planned for her 
greatness; already her name dazzled ; 
would it not have force to invoke those 
influences of- happiness without which the 
woman would one day “ go lonely” ? Sup- 
pose she missed this supreme joy—the 
woman’s joy—of personal election ? Her 
mother meant that, Barnaby knew; it 
was the ghost which had never been 
wholly laid between them, and rose as now 
to chill their hearts. Suppose this gold 
which he had compelled should prove 
ineffectual ? An exterior power. It was 
monarchy ef fate which he coveted for 
his daughter, not an illusion 

“She will soon be a woman,” the 
mother’s voice affirmed, and left more 
unsaid. 

But Barnaby understood. The appeal 
of the woman-child to life and love would 
be that which the millionaire could not 
answer. 


CHAPTER XV 
INDIVIDUAL TESTS 


THE Kensington mansion glowed with 
light; which shone inviting welcome through 
the sheltering trees. 

Noiselessly yet restlessly Eastern Fairfax 
opened doors and flitted from room to 
room. Her sensitive nature shrank from 
the ordeal before her, for she realised that 
to-night she must face the world of her 
father’s choosing: must test herself 
against it and its apprisement. She was 
conscious of a strange sense of her own 
individuality and bitter misgivings that 
her personality would not ‘please, and 
wondered why these doubts should stab 
her ? Till now she had felt younger than 
her sixteen years, but this morning she 
had wakened with a realisation of child- 
hood lost and womanhood to come which 
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as the hours passed became a shrinking 
dread. In the suite of her own apart- 
ments, which by Helen’s taste had been 
fitted in chaste simplicity, and made 
perfect with books and pictures and flowers, 
she had spent most of her time in the new 
house in company with her music. But 
the mesmeric seclusion was to be broken, 
for to-night at least. Oh, if she could 
remain unknown, unseen ! 

Eastern’s very real but morbid dread 
of the expected crowd imparted itself to 
Helen. Patty’s adherence to her deter- 
mination to have a house-warming made 
it impossible to keep the girl in the back- 
ground as she hoped. Patty scouted the 
idea that Eastern need not appear. She 
smiled a little inward smile—she was not a 
likely sort of mother to shut her child 
from her own first party! But without 
mentioning the fact she had written to 
Professor Kerley asking him to bring 
Agnes Arden and his young friend the 
curate, whom Agnes had casually men- 
tioned in, several of the letters written by 
her. 

The invitation had caused quite a 
flutter in the quiet home at Mill-Willows. 
Since Squire Thorpe’s letter to the pro- 
fessor eighteen months ago the freedom of 
Agnes Arden had been rigorously curtailed, 
and strangely enough the Professor's very 
evident intention of reforming that young 
lady, was met with not only her recon- 
ciliation to reformation, but a determina- 
tion for school and the society of ladies 
which ended in a daily excursion to 
Bournemouth, where at the highest class 
establishment that could be recommended 
there Agnes, still labouring under a sense 
of degradation at being detected in dirt 
and disorder, sought to polish herself into 
a shining pattern of brilliancy and de- 
corum. Truly there is no reformation 
until self has suffered disillusion ! 

On the morning of the party and its 
attendant trip to London, Agnes awoke 
with the frosty dawn, and too wide awake 
for further sleep, drew up the blind and 
looked from the window as she had done 
that first morning of her home-coming four 
years ago. Had she but known it, this 
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was the dawn of another phase in her 
story. 

“T have never seen such a beautiful 
frost |’ she exclaimed, “‘ it is like a Christ- 
mas picture-card! I wish I could paint 
it!” 

The square lawn and great yew-tree, 
with its dark-spreading foliage and the 
contrasting bare boughs of the oaks, the 
ivy-covered wall and the creeper-covered 
lodge were all thickly encrusted with 
glistening white; beyond the wall a 
glimpse of the steely looking river flow- 
ing under the bridge; on the opposite 
bank every twig a glistening gem, and a 
few house-lights of early rising cottagers 
shining among the circling back-ground 
of the pines. There were occasional farm- 
houses and haystacks, fields bounded by 
dark thorn hedges and trees gaunt and 
bare which became more vivid as the 
white dawn intensified. It might have 
been snowing, but the hoar-frost imparted 
that suggestion of gleaming white the snow 
lacks; the effect was heightened by the 
rosy flush which presently tinted the 
horizon. There was something still and 
weird and distinct about it which was em- 
phasised by the twinkling lamps. 

But the teeming streets of London with 
the long lines of light that evening blotted 
the dawn-picture from the mind of Agnes. 
It was New Year’s Eve and teeming 
thousands were on their way to places of 
amusement ; cabs and carriages rumbled 
and rolled past the brougham in which 
Professor Kerley, Daniel Best, and Agnes 
Arden sat rather silently, the professor 
lost in some speculation of his own, quite 
untroubled that the charming girl by his 
side was many years too unfashionably 
young to be going to a grown-up reception. 
He had placed her person in experienced 
hands, and was pre-eminently satisfied 
with the result. The face looking out 
from the white-furred hood of the silk 
cloak would justify the extravagance. 
Agnes wished her great-uncle could see 
her; she believed she looked as elegant 
as her pictured name-sake in the hall. 
She supposed he was sitting alone by the 
fire in the shadowy room ; she felt culprit 


that she had not gone to him and wished 
him a happy new year, and there and then 
in her independent fashion decided to 
write on the morrow. 

Dan leant forward and watched the 
streets, conscious of that quivering sym- 
pathy for suffering which each starving 
face revealed as the light flashed over it. 
The ragged men and boys panting to keep 
up with carriages to beg a penny from 
presently alighting occupants, the match- 
sellers shivering in the cold on the curb; 
the undercurrent of tragedy and despair 
appealed to that self in him which never 
could indulge without a qualm ; the obliga- 
tion to be doing, fighting, overcoming 
deepened every time he saw a crowd, and 
the old impatience at his humdrum part 
with his half-fledged ambitions, swept 
over him in full tide. ‘Oh! for a part 
in it—any part in this keen life!’’ he 
murmured above his breath. 


Barnaby Fairfax and Patty his wife, 
assisted by Helen, stood at the top of the 
wide staircase receiving. Barnaby looked, 
every inch of him, the genial hospitable 
host, for he felt his part to his finger tips ; 
every proud beat of his heart pulsed warm 
tides of gratification through his great 
frame. His pleasure was genuine, and 
imparted itself to his greeting, and Helen 
realised that irrespective of his wealth, the 
man would make friends—indeed had, 
for many of the men whose hands he took 
responded with words that were not mere 
formality. Patty, perfectly dressed in 
exquisite black lace and diamonds, her 
fairness emphasised, looked statuesque 
and handsome. Artistic’ and _philan- 
thropic London did not seem to appal her. 
If her smile was rather set, and scores of 
the people with whom she shook hands 
were total strangers to her, she was not so 
very unlike the modern hostess in that, 
association with Helen had corrected the 
original woodenness of her appearance 
and manner. 

Helen was looking brilliantly beautiful 
in her dead white satin and pearls. The 
pearls were her most costly possession, 
and had been the gift of Stanley Eliot ; 
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the dark head set on the beautiful neck 
would have worn a coronet with thé same 
half-scornful grace, as she carried the 
crown of hair. Her face was slightly 
flushed as she recognised one or two of her 
husband’s old friends. She had _ pur- 
posely excluded from the list an element 
that would clash with the artistic circle 
she had made it her deliberate study to 
bring about Eastern. She was well aware 
that many of the names that would read 
well in Society news, were possessed by 
those who had come to see and know for 
a topic for future conversation ; but the 
musicians would come again when they 
had heard Eastern. 

Many of the guests had arrived when a 
young man of slender tall figure, and fine 
dark head, lounged to the side of Helen. 
Lounged was the word that best expressed 
his bearing, for although the frame was 
almost boyish in its slimness and lightness, 
it suggested indolence or weariness. His 
face was strikingly handsome, something 
of the Byronic type with its blending of 
weakness and strength and melancholy. 
But the smile which curved the lips of 
Clement Hawtrey as he greeted his sister 
had something of her own sarcasm. He 
did not seem more than twenty or twenty- 
one, and yet after his greetings as he stood 
back watching the fresh comers he looked 
inexpressibly bored. 

Suddenly his face lit; a girl as straight 
as a poplar, with the most wonderful dead- 
gold hair hanging in heavy uncurled 
strands to her waist, was approaching in 
company with a _ distinguished-looking 
man with a fine iron-grey head which he 
carried proudly. . 

““Miss Agnes Thorpe-Arden, Professor 
Kerley !”’ and the Rev. Daniel Best found 
himself in the background if he had been 
announced at all, of which he was never 
sure. However, all the hostess’s interest 
was centred on the girl; her set smile had 
broken up into curves and dimples. 

“Why, my dear, how you’ve grown! ”’ 
said Patty tenderly, stooping to give her 
a kiss. “‘ Father and me are very glad 
to see you looking so well too, and so 
altered from the little mite you were on 
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the ship. Somebody must take you right 
in to Eastern—you are a surprise for her!” 
Patty glanced half-mischievously, half- 
defiantly, at Helen, whose face had set 
into hard lines. 

“This is little Agnes Arden, Eastern’s 
ship-mate, Mrs. Eliot—Professor Am- 
brose Kerley. Very good of you to come 
and bring Agnes! Mr. Hawtrey, will you 
take Agnes to Eastern, you know the 
way ?” 

Clement Hawtrey offered his arm; 
Helen’s eyes followed them. It was her 
smile now that was mechanical. Patty 
had detained the professor, and was bub- 
bling over with reminiscence concerning 
Agnes to neglect of others. 

Was it fate that the daughter of the 
woman who had robbed her of the man 
she had loved, should cross her path and 
win from her the only interest that re- 
mained to her—her brother’s? Even 
for an hour she could not tolerate it. 
could have struck the unconscious Patty, 
who was quite unaware that she had 
scored an unintentional victory over the 
opponent of her domestic ease. But 
Patty was too slow-witted, and too kind- 
hearted, to imagine that the most exacting 
of sisters would grudge an artist-brother 
his admiration of a child’s pretty hair. 


But a chill had fallen on Helen-—in a 
moment of exultation a shadow had fallen 
from the past; she felt curiously dis- 
turbed, strangely unhappy. She had 
been eager with a new hope that had 
sprung into being with the advent of her 
brother. Barnaby Fairfax meant to re- 
pay her through her brother; she had 
read his intention; but the climax of 
Clement’s triumph over the adverse cir- 
cumstances of their life would be marriage 
of the millionaire’s heiress. Why not? 
Her deformity was but of the body, 
neither of mind nor character; Eastern, 
in fact, possessed a charm of individuality 


that would strengthen as she realised 


the power of her genius. There was that 
subtle artistic link between them already, 
and Clement imaginative, swayed by im- 
pulse— 
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“J shall win—I must win!” she 
breathed, while she was apparently ab- 
sorbed in, and gave her eyes and smiles to 
those about her. 

She had not set herself to achieve the 
impossible, and if there were two creatures 
on earth of whom she was genuinely fond, 
these two were Clement and Eastern. 
They concerned herself so intimately, and 
she pined with her unsatisfied desire for 
place and power. In her earliest dream 
she had seen herself ruler of a kingdom 
that acknowledged her as queen. 


CHAPTER XVI 
EASTERN’S DEBUT 


It could not be chargeable to the Fair- 
faxes that their party was a characterless 
crowd. Helen was exultingly conscious 
that it was a success—the social ship of 
the millionaire’s daughter had been suc- 
cessfully launched, each guest seemed to 
meet the person they most desired to 
know, and ate and drank of the choicest, 
without conscious knowledge that wealth 
had brought the produce of all seasons 
from all countries to the supper-table. 
For Patty had insisted on a “sit down 
supper,’’ a royal banquet at which Bar- 
naby presided with the magnetic hospi- 
tality with which he had presided at the 
great table of the farm-house kitchen. 
Harmony of colour, subdued light, 
silver, gold, venetian glass, exotic flowers, 
the presence of beauty, of the savant and 
genius, could not change Barnaby. ‘An- 
tiquary, aristocrat, artist, acknowledged 
the personal force of the man whose power 
was not that alone of property but of will. 
He had made and secured his right : his 
thought, his habit of life, was of value. 
Patty confided to Professor Kerley, 
“We lived first in a sod house of two 
rooms, with earth for a floor, and a roof 
of shingles, and when a ‘Southerly-buster 
was blowing with heavy rain we had to 
put up an umbrella at night to keep it 
off the bed. Barnaby did a little har- 
vesting then, and not having any machines 
he cut the grain with a sickle. I shall 
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ever remember how not being an expert 
at such work he went very slow, and I, 
in chiding him a bit, hurried him, so when 
he grasped a handful of wheat with one 
hand, and slashed with the sickle with the 
other, he cut his little finger, the mark of 
which he bears to this day.” 


Professor Kerley found it most pleasant 
to meet those who knew him through his 
work. He made one of a little group of 
scientists, and forgot, as did the others 
that they had come there to meet the 
girl philanthropist. 

But Helen was conscious all this while 
that the critical moment for Eastern was 
yet to come: aware also that Clement 
and Agnes had been keeping her company, 
for neither had reappeared after Patty’s 
dismissal. She hated the crowd, hated 
her part in it, her mind was in the white 
room of Eastern, where she knew her 
brother and Agnes Arden to be. 

Her glance roamed over the softly bright 
rooms, and rested on Professor Kerley. 
He had a _ remarkably distinguished 
bearing, he must be over forty-five. 
Apparently he was well known, the most 
genial smiles, and almost aggressive notice 
was forced on him—and the lanky curate 
was in animated discussion with a pedantic 
reverend who was unusually animated and 
gracious. There was a stir in the crowd— 
a movement towards the music-room 
where some onewas singing, a triumphant 
young beauty who had been the success 
of the musical season. In the hush that 
followed her song, and while her admirers 
were framing words, a whisper passed 
that the young heiress, Eastern Fairfax, 
was in the room, and going to play. 

There was nothing melodramatic about 
her appearance, yet a thrill passed from 
one to the other. All London knew the 
name made great by munificence; it 
was linked with charity, with noble gift ! 

A weird, tired face with great sad eyes 
was turned to them; a pale, oval face 
framed in a wealth of dark hair which 
fell abundantly over the disfigured shoul- 
ders. There was a strange appeal, a 
strange defiance, a subtle charm in the 
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gaze, then the oval face dropped, the chin stood whiter than before, with glittering 
rested on her violin. For a moment she eyes, mistress of her world. Surprise. 
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Then a fragile hand lifted the bow 


seemed to hug it to her breast, then a_ gratitude, understanding, appreciation, 
fragile hand lifted the bow. There was everything but compassion was in the 
silence when the music ceased—silence storm of applause that rose and flooded 
that thrilled with emotion, Eastern the house; the young, pitiful creature 
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Over the Barriers 


who had feared to be mocked had en- 
ed and enchanted. 

She turned to Clement who stood near, 

with emotion, with a questioning 
glance, and from him to Agnes, who for- 
getful of everything kissed Eastern with 
the heart of the whole company. 

“You dear. Oh thank you!” 

Then Agnes became aware that she had 
drawn attention to herself, and among 
those who gathered round Eastern were 
several to whom she was presented who 
said they had known her father. But in 
the delight of it all, the joy of her new 
friendship with Eastern and Clement, 
and memory of their hour together, came 
the chill of Helen’s gaze, and when she 
went down the great staircase, and the 
carriage was called, she sat cuddled up 
to the professor, of all the impressions she 
had received—the chill remained, 

“Where’s Dandy ?”’ she asked, with a 
sudden sense of loss. 

“Oh, he’s all right; he’s knocking 
about somewhere,”’ answered the pro- 
fessor vaguely. Which statement was 
quite true, nevertheless, for Dan had 
made his escape to see how the New Year 
dawned for the waifs and strays of the 
streets. He buttoned his topcoat over 
his evening suit, and bent his head to the 
falling snow. Opposing feelings were at 
conflict in him. The existence which to- 
night had represented in contrast to. his 
commonplace country life fascinated him, 
yet not so much for the refinement which 
pleased his fastidious, ungratified sense 
of beauty as the intellectual atmo- 
sphere it afforded. He was tingling and 
excited with the intoxication of colour 
and harmony; and the ascetic self in 
contradiction, which would never let him 
enjoy without a penalty,*drove him into 
contrasting scenes, reproaching him for 
selfishness. The relations of the rich to 
the poor, the strong to the weak, were 
hourly problems and haunted him con- 
tinually, but to-night he dimly realised 
that other truth of life’s compensations 
which are mysteriously and subtly weighed 
out and distributed, adjusting much ap- 
parent loss, 
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Over his old lines of thought of the 
happiness of the rich, which thought was 
the crude outcome of his mother’s an- 
cestry, with its resentments of denial and 
sacrifice, there was painted the pathetic 
face and figure of Eastern Fairfax. 

He turned to his task with a new con- 
sciousness of God at the source, the leveller 
and controller. He busied himself with 
hungry boys whom he fed at a coffee-stall, 
among whom was a gaunt haggard-eyed 
woman. 

““May your mother never grieve fof 
yer,’ she said, when he wrapped his 
warm muffler round the throat of the 
smallest of the shivering lads. 

May his mother never grieve for him ! 
What tragedy did that wish cover? It 
touched his tender spot. ‘ Poor old 
mother,”’ he thought. ‘‘ No, God willing, 
she shall never grieve for me,’’ and he 
pressed money into the woman’s hand. 

“ An’ ’ow do you know I shan’t drink 
it, mister ?”’ she asked. 

“I don’t know,” answered Dan, “ any 
more than I could answer for myself in 
like circumstances.”’ 

The woman stared at him. 

“Well, I shan’t drink it,’ she said, 
“S’elp me! You're a parson, ain’t yer ? 
An’ you don’t preach when you might, but 
if you ’eld a meetin’ ’ere about I’de be 
there—s’elp me!” 

For hours Daniel paced the streets, and 
coming to the shelter homes, across the 
doors of which the word “ Full”’ told its 
tale of exhausted charity, he fed the 
creatures huddled outside the door. And 
in his conscience was absolved that the 
money which he spent had been earned 
under the heading “ Fiction.” 


The lights had been extinguished in 
the Kensington mansion long before 
Eastern Fairfax fell asleep. While the 
printing-machines were busy with her 
name she was lying wide-eyed and still 
on her bed of down gazing at the fire glow- 
ing on the hearth. Her stillness was of 
strained patience, an agony of self-repres- 
sion was expressed in the light clasp of 
the slender locked hands. Then at last 
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He busied himself with hungry boys whom he fed at a coffee-stall 


a cry broke from the quivering lips; the “You made me God, and You know, 
slight frame shuddered under the silken You know! that I would give all the rest 
coverings, if my back was straight! ” 


(To be continued) 
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The Flood question supposed to be buried—Opinion at the beginning of the nineteenth century— 


Triumph short-lived —Sedgwick’s change of view—Theological trimming 
riddled with objections—The Flood come back again—Troubles of the ice-theory 


The scientific theory 
The 


travelled boulders—Their testimony to a comparatively recent Flood—Pebbles carried from 

Birmingham to Hyde Park—The story told by the sea-shells—The ice-theory impossible as an 

explanation of the facts—Huge Siberian and American cemeteries—Antediluvian man—Human 
history broken by ‘a tremendous catastrophe."’ 


Does Science know anything of the 
Deluge ? 


HIS question would, a short time 
ago, have merely elicited a smile 
of mingled surprise and pity 
from those who were competent 

to reply in the name of science. There 
was no other theological question which 
was supposed to be so deeply and finally 
buried as that of the Deluge. The change 
of both scientific and theological opinion 
on this matter had been somewhat sudden 
and complete. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century great names, in- 
cluding that of the distinguished naturalist 
Cuvier, and those of our own Buckland, 
Adam Sedgwick, and many another, could 
be, and were, quoted in support of the 
statements of the Bible. In 1825, Sedg- 
wick, one of the most acute of observers, 
stated that ‘‘ many parts of the North of 
Europe seem to have been swept over by 
a great current which set in from the 
north. In some parts of Seotland there 
has been a great rush of water from the 
north-west’’; and he added, “ The facts 
brought to light by the combined labours 
of the modern school of geologists seem, as 
far as I can comprehend them, completely 
to demonstrate the reality of 


a great diluvian catastrophe 


during a comparatively recent period 
in the natural history of the earth.’’* 


* “ Life of Sedgwick,” vol. i. 292. 


Faith was now triumphant. Voltaire’s 
jibes were answered by the youngest of 
the sciences, and were buried under a 
mighty mass of facts. But, alas, the 
triumph was short-lived. Eyen science 
has its fashions, and its fashions come 
occasionally through Paris. After the 
conclusion of the Napoleonic wars, Eng- 
lish tourists poured into the Continent. 
Sedgwick, about four years after the 
above was written, paid it a second and 
prolonged visit. His fame had by this 
time penetrated into the scientific salons 
of Paris, and there it fared badly with 
this and other Bible teachings. Parisian 
scientists were still laughing with Vol- 
taire. Sedgwick wrote to Sir R. Murchi- 
son: ‘‘ Humboldt ridiculed (the Deluge) 
beyond measure when I met him in Paris. 
Prévost lectured against it.” The Cam- 
bridge veteran’s conversion was more 
thorough than I like to think, and at a 
meeting of the Geological Society in 
1831 he announced his 


change of view 


from the Presidential chair. 

It was like “‘ the letting in of waters!” 
The once fashionable belief, that our 
earth had been overwhelmed again and 
again with terrible and universal catas- 
trophes, had been rudely shaken by advan- 
cing discovery ; and this was the snapping 
of the last strand of the catastrophe doc- 
trine. The new theory, that everything 
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had come about through ordinary, gradual, 
and long-continued processes, had won its 
victory. So far as British geology was 
concerned, the traces of a comparatively 
recent and universal Deluge suddenly 
vanished. Those who had been hostile 
to the claims of Scripture were jubilant ; 
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and the weaker brethren, who are 
always trembling for the Ark of 
the Lord, and who are so afraid 
of exciting the prejudices of the 
learned, were much alarmed. 
They asked themselves whether it 
was necessary to admit that the £ 
Bible taught that there had been {. 
a universal Deluge. They soon 
reasoned themselves into the con- 
clusion that it was not at all 
necessary to admit that. It was 
quite true that the Bible could 
not have used more definite lan- 
guage if it had meant to say that 
the Flood was over all the edrth, 
and that every high hill under the 
whole heaven was covered to a 
depth of at least fifteen cubits, that 
is, from twenty-two to thirty feet. But this 
did not trouble our friends, who were so 
eager to compel the Bible to come into line 
with fashionable scientific opinion. The 
words “all” and “whole,” they said, 
were frequently used so as not any longer to 
mean “all” and “ whole.” And to-day? 
Ah, to-day the fashionable theory is 


riddled with objections, 
is decorously dying, and the Flood has 
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come back again; and it has evidently 
come to stay. 

From the first there were ominous 
signs that the theory was born to trouble. 
It was very easy for some to say that no 
Flood had ever swept from the face of 
earth a race of wicked men; but what, 
then, of the traditions, so full and 
clear, in which every nation told 
of that time of terror and of ven- 
geance ? Ifthe Flood was a fact, 
the traditions were easily ac- 
counted for; but if it was not a 
fact, how had all. the nations 
happened to dream the same 
dream? That was one matter 
which Voltaire had not thought 
about, and which the other wise 
men had not accounted for. But 
this was not the only thing that 
perplexed the men who had buried 
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Implements of the Neolithic age 


the Flood.. Voltaire had some trouble with 
the sea-shells which were found on moun- 
tain-tops. If there had been a flood, such 
as is described in Genesis—a flood in which 
the fountains of the great deep were broken 
up and their surging waters were heaved 
over the mountain-tops—then those shells 
were easily accounted for. But that 
was the last explanation which the witty 
Frenchman wanted, and he suggested 
that they -had been 
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dropped there by pilgrims 


crossing the mountains on their home- 
ward way! Sir Chas. Lyell had to en- 
counter a similar difficulty. We shall 
hear something of the huge and small 
boulders, which were torn from the rocks 
and carried far away from their native 
abode. Geology had, of course, to account 
for these, and Sir Chas. Lyell said they 
had been borne along by glaciers and 
icebergs. But Professor Sedgwick, though 
he had given up the universality of the 
Flood, was too observant a geologist to 
fall in with that. In a friendly letter to 
Lyell he says: “* Your ice-theory will, I 
think, only let you 
slip into the water, 

and give you a good ducking. Erratic 
blocks are diffused in latitudes where 
there are no icebergs, and never were. 
How do you get your icebergs to shove 
the Shap Granite over Stainmoor to the 
Yorkshire coast ; or the Wastdale Granite 
across Morecambe Bay, over the plains 


of Cheshire, to the Derbyshire hills, and 
the outskirts of the Welsh mountains ? ”’ * 

My own introduction to these diffi- 
culties took place on the top of one of our 


Scotch Highland mountains. After reach- 
ing the top and enjoying the prospect, my 
attention was attracted to what lay around 
me. The crown of the hill had been 
strewn with blocks of stone, some larger, 
some smaller. These were lying upon 
the surface. They had not fallen from 
anywhere, for there was nothing over- 
hanging the mountain-top. They had 
not been wrenched away from rocks that 
were cropping up out of the soil, for these 
were equally absent. Where, then, had 
they come from ?_ I was not aware at the 
time that this very question was being 
asked by men of much larger experience, 
and that it was agitating the geology of 
the day. These “ wandering,” or erratic, 
blocks are everywhere. There are huge 
blocks upon the soil of Great Britain that 
were torn from rocks in Scandinavia. 
In Scandinavia itself there are blocks 


* “* Life,’’ vol. i. p. 447. 
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which have likewise travelled far from 
their original home. Speaking of the 
neighbourhood of Louisa, in Finland, a 
traveller says that, for the space of three 
leagues, “‘ the earth may almost be said 
to have disappeared from my view, so 
completely was it covered with stones, 
or rather rocks It seems,” he 
adds, “as if they had 
fallen from the sky.” 

Another, referring to a district in North 
Germany, writes: “‘ The blocks are accu- 
mulated there in such numbers that it 
might be supposed they have been brought 
together for the purpose of building some 
large town.” 

A special feature of all these blocks is 
that they have an exceedingly modern 
look. They are by no means hoary 
tenants of the soil. They bear, as one 
says, hardly a trace of vegetable earth or 
any kind of covering. Some of them are 
of such enormous size, too, that it is plain 
they could only have been carried to their 
present position by an enormous force. 
One, which is resting upon the Jura 
Mountains, is 50 feet long, 40 feet high, 
and 20 feet wide, and so contains 40,000 
cubit feet of solid stone. This huge mass 
was carried sixty or severity geographical 
miles and crossed the Lake of Neuchatel. 
Another, which crossed the Lake of Zurich, 
and which weighs about 4500 tons, lies 
now near Zurich, after having come from 
the Alps of Glarus. There is a similar 
travelled boulder at Fall River, in Massa- 
chusetts, America, which weighs 5400 
tons, and another of chalk, in England, 
near Cromer, in Norfolk, which is 800 feet 
long and 60 feet high. The position of 
many of these blocks suits no ice-theory, 
and the only known force which can pos- 
sibly account for their present place is 
water. It is well known that the carry- 
ing power of rapidly rushing water is 
immense, and that a widely extended, 
tremendous, and 


comparatively recent Flood 
could have placed all these blocks where 


they now lie in America, Germany, Scan- 
dinavia, our own land, and elsewhere. 
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Then there are huge beds of pebbles 
and gravel which have also travelled great 
distances, over which no rivers could have 
carried them. ‘‘ We have pebbles from 
the porphyry and greenstone of Charn- 
wood Forest at Abingdon and Oxford ; 
and pebbles of the rocks near Birmingham 
at Maidenhead and in Hyde Park.”’ 
There are huge gravel banks both in our 
own country, America, and elsewhere, 
which tel# a similar story. What piled 
up these banks ? The top of Moel-Tryfan, 
in Carnarvonshire, suggests an answer. 
There we have a huge gravel bed, contain- 
ing shells of 


thirty-seven species 


which are still living in the Irish Sea. 
The late Duke of Argyll, in a paper read 
before the Scottish Geographical Society 
in 1890, says: “The shells of Moel- 
Tryfan—all of living species—tell the same 
tale. It is our own existing sea, with its 
still living fauna, that has surged round 
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nautical miles southwards.” He says that 
if these gravel beds were thrown together 
they “would form a great mountain. 
chain !” 

But besides these gravel beds there are 
huge deposits of sand, of mud, and of 
clay. These are everywhere. They are 
not mixed, but cleanly sorted out and 
quietly laid down. The Loess, in Ger- 
many, and the enormous pampas of South 
America, are among these results. To 
what do we owe them? Certainly not 
to icebergs and glaciers. These do not 
separate, sort, and arrange the boulders, 
gravel and mud which they carry with 
them. A Flood does sort and arrange 
these. The huge blocks, torn away and 
washed by the rushing waters, are laid 
down as the force of the rush decreases, 
Next the smaller stones subside, and then 
the gravel and sand. Last of all, as the 
waters are arrested and become still, 
the mud is quietly deposited. The glacier 
lets all drop down together. It is long 


Sketch of a Mammoth engraved on a piece of ivory found in the Cave of La Madeleine, 
Dordogne, France ; 


the high shoulders of Snowdon, and left 
its lifted gravels on the top of Moel- 
Tryfan.” Darwin said that he found 
the rocks in Patagonia ‘“®verywhere 
capped by a mass of gravel, forming, pro- 
bably, the largest bed of shingle in the 
world ; it certainly extends from near the 
Rio Colorado to between 600 and 700 


since geologists lifted their protest against 
the ice-cap theory, which had found such 
favour with geological theorists. There 
was less scruple among Continental scien- 
tists in giving up the glacial theory so far 
as these facts were concerned, and admit- 
ting widely extended and comparatively 
recent flood action. But the conviction 
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that the retreat of geology would mean 
the triumph of the Bible seems to have 
had a remarkable effect in preventing 
similar admissions in this country. The 
battle, however, has been manfully: fought 
py the Jate Duke of Argyll, Sir Henry 
Howorth, Sir J. William Dawson, and 
others, solely on scientific grounds, 
and with the result that most 
gratifying admissions have been 
made in high scientific quarters 
within recent years. 

Their efforts have been carried 
to success by increasing discovery 
and by better comprehension of 
discoveries that were formerly 
made. For the Flood has not 
merely left its traces in the soil, 
in gravel and sand _ beds, and in 
travelled boulders. There are 
sadder and tragic evidences. 
Every one has heard of the 
frozen carcases of the ancient 
Siberian mammoths. The body 
of one of these huge animals was 
carried away lately from its tomb 
toasouthern museum. But there are vast 
multitudes of them which perished to- 
gether. They perished young and old; 
and they perished in a Flood. There are 
islands on the coast of Siberia which may 
be described as 


huge grave-pits, | 


filled with mammoth bones and carcases. 
There are great burial-pits of them also 
in the sea-bottom, out of which the storms 
wash up the bones and tusks from time 
to time. The pampas of South America 
are simply vast cemeteries where the 
animals of that land were entombed 
among the mud which fell slowly down 
from the calmer waters upon the skeletons 
beneath. That Flood submerged the 
Continent. Its whelming waters swept 
over our own islands. It was in India 
and in China; it was in Australia and 
New Zealand. 

It used to be stated in the name of 
geology that there was no trace of human 


remains which could by any possibility 
XXXII—33 
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be cited as witnesses to the reality of the 
Deluge. This can be no longer said. 
Man perished with the rest of the ante- 
diluvian life. It has long been recog- 
nised that there are clear evidences of the 
existence of two distinct races of men 
who have inherited the earth in succession. 


WA 


An Erratic Boulder at Monthey, in Switzerland. 


A relic of the Deluge 


They are not marked by 
difference. 


any organic 


These antediluvian men 


were as much men as ourselves. Where 
there is a difference, it is all in their favour. 
They had bigger brains and larger limbs 
than our own. They were civilised. 
They dwelt together in communities. 
They seem to have known something of * 
commerce. They wore ornaments, and 
they were not unacquainted, it is said, 
with gloves. They were no mean artists, 
for they have left drawings behind them 
on the walls of their cave-dwellings and 
on engraved bones which show us the 
mammoth and other animals of that far- 
off time. They were distinguished from 
the race that came after by their habits 
and their stone implements. They have 
been called by scientists Paleolithic men, 
that is, the men with the old-stone imple- 
ments- and weapons. Those who came 
after them are similarly called Neolithic 
men, that is, men with the new stone 
weapons and implements. 
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These two races, I repeat, are quite 
distinct. The old-stone men disappear, and 
long afterwards the new-stone men replace 
them on the Continent, in our own 
country, and elsewhere. What made this 


break in human history? 


Is it not astonishing, after all the deri- . 


sion which has been poured upon the Bible 
account of the Deluge, that the answer 
given in the name of the most recent 
science is—“ a widespread submergence ” 
—“‘a vast and comparatively recent 
Flood”? Yet that is the reply given 
before several learned societies by the 
late Sir Joseph Prestwich, President 
of the British Geological Society. It is 
the reply of Sir Henry Howorth in a large 
book, written for geologists, from which 
I take the following words. After de- 
scribing how, over a large part of the 
earth’s surface ‘in Northern Asia and 
Western Europe, and in North and 
South America certainly, and probably 
also in Australia, antediluvian man lived 
alongside of and hunted the antediluvian 
animals,” he says: “ Presently came 
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a tremendous catastrophe, 


the cause of which, as I have tried to 
show in the Geological Magazine, was the 
rapid and perhaps sudden upheaval of 
some of the largest mountain-chains in 
the world, accompanied probably by 
great subsidences of land elsewhere, 
The breaking up of the earth’s crust 

. necessarily caused great waves of 
translation to traverse wide continental 
areas ... and these waves of transla- 
tion as necessarily drowned the great 
beasts and their companions, including 
palzolithic man, and covered them with 
continuous mantles of loam, clay, gravel, 
and sand, as we find them drowned and 
covered.’’* 

So 


simple faith was right, 


when science and the learning which fol- 
lowed it were wrong. And faith was 
right because it clung to that Book from 
which we look heavenward to-day with 
undiminished gratitude, and say with our 
Redeemer: “‘ Toy Worp Is TRuTH.” 


* 


‘‘ The Glacial Nightmare,”’ vol. i. p. 20. 
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The Dead Child 


‘““ DEATH took thee in his arms one bitter night ; 
(Was it last night ? My sorrow seems so old.) 
And thou hast lain so quiet ever since, 
That I, who heard thee moaning at his touch 
So short a time, though long it seems, ago, 
Marvel to see thee lie so calm and still, 
At rest in his embrace. But, O my babe! 
Thy mother’s arms and yearning heart are here : 
I love thee, child, and Death—he loves thee not ; 
How canst thou lie in his mysterious arms, 
With that strange smile upon thy baby-lips, 
Unheeding the warm whiteness of my breast ? 
Hath Death so swiftly grown so sweet, that I 
By thee am all forgotten ?” 

“Hush!” said Death, 
““T did but lay her in the arms of God.” 
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[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive from clergymen, ministers, and 
others, brief accounts of any interesting Christian, charitable, or philanthropic work 
which they may be assisting to carry on. Short anecdotes of recent occurrences in 
connection with the efforts of the workers are particularly acceptable. Whenever 
possible the contributions will be published; but it must be understood that re- 
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are unknown beyond their own immediate neighbourhood, an opportunity of telling 
what they are doing; and it is hoped that many by reading these notes will get 
ideas to help them from the recorded efforts of others. We shall be glad to receive 
copies of any local church or parish magazines.] 


A Model Church for Lepers 


We have before referred in these 
columns to the splendid work which 
the Mission to Lepers in India and the 


has sixty-seven stations in India, Burmah, 
Ceylon, China, Japan, and Sumatra, and 
twenty-nine asylums or hospitals of its own. 
In addition there are fifteen homes for the 


East is doing in ameliorating the suffer- 
ings of those martyrs to disease, whose 
numbers in India, China, and Japan 
exceed a million. Not only are their 
physical necessities well looked after 
by the mission, but it is ever remembered 
that the sufferers have 
souls that need the heal- 
ing balm which the Gospel 
alone can bring, and it is 
a cheering fact which 
proves the value of the 
mission’s’ work that out 
of 5850 lepers in the asy- 
lums conducted or aided 
by the mission, that no 
fewer than 2351 have been 
converted to Christianity. 
The work which is sup- 
ported entirely by volun- 
tary contributions, grows 
apace. Although estab- 
lished little more than a 
quarter of a century ago, 
the Mission to Lepers now 


untainted children of lepers, and seven- 
teen additional asylums receive grants 
from the funds of the mission. This is, 
indeed, a satisfactory record of progress. 
Quite recently a new church for lepers 
was opened at Ramachandrapuram. It 


The new Leper Church at Ramachandrapuram. The building is 
open right through for sanitary reasons 
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is in every sense a model building of its 
kind. Unlike our churches this one is 
open right through, so that those wor- 
shipping inside get all the benefit of the 
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and the cost of living have increased 
to a very large extent; but this has been 
far more than balanced by the cheapening 
of material, printing, binding, and tran- 

















in 1846 in 1863 


The money-boxes represent what the Bible 
Society spent on each million copies which 
it issued in the various years mentioned, and 
the packing-cases illustrate the growth of 
the Society’s annual circulation of the 
Scriptures, million by million 
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open air, together with the refreshing 

shade which the church provides. The 
sanitary results of this system are most 
beneficial. In the body of the church 
sit the lepers, while the missionaries and 
helpers are in the upper end, which is 
separated by a rail. Native Christians 

* who are not lepers sit and stand in and 
outside the archways. The congregations 
which meet here highly appreciate the 
new sanctuary, and a traveller who was 
present recently, declared that nowhere 
else had he heard lepers sing so heartily. 
The London office of the mission is at 
Exeter Hall. 


A Century of Bible Circulation 

In March of this year the British and 
Foreign Bible Society entered upon its 
hundredth year, and not the least in- 
teresting fact in connection with the 
Society’s remarkable history is the gradual 
cheapening in the reproduction of the 
Scriptures which has taken place. Wages 
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in 1885 in 1900 








sport; so that whereas in 1846 a million 
copies of the Scriptures cost £105,000, 
at the present time the same quantity 
costs only three-sevenths of that sum. 
The diagrams, which we are enabled 
to publish by the courtesy of the Society, 
show at a glance the cost per million 
copies at various periods in the history 
of the organisation, and also the annual 
circulation of the Scriptures in the same 
representative years. Of course, a large 
factor in the cheapening process has 
been the improvement in administration, 
which may now be said to be almost 
perfect. The Society’s list of versions, 
which in 1846 contained 138 different 
languages, to-day includes no fewer than 
367 languages and dialects, and every 
year new demands are made upon the 
workers of this great organisation. _ 
The British and Foreign Bible Society 
is making a big effort to celebrate its 
hundredth birthday; and a Centenary 
Fund of a quarter of a million guineas 
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is to be raised to extend its work at home’ Rev. David Roe is Superintendent and 
and abroad. There certainly should be Secretary. The Mission recently entered 
no difficulty in obtaining this sum from upon ‘occupation of its new premises, 
the Christian people of the United the Queen Victoria Seamen’s Rest, of 
Kingdum, for, as the Society’s monthly which perhaps no more effective and 
organ points out, the South African” complimentary description could be 
War cost as much as that each day given in a few words than by saying it 
it lasted; the people of the United is in every sense a “ Twentieth-Century 
Kingdom spend twelve times as much Sailors’ Home.” The building is well 
as that every week in strong drink; and worth a visit, and Mr. Roe invites the 
the smokers of the United Kingdom inspection of friends and critics. ‘‘ We 
burn three times as much every fortnight are willing,” he says, “to stand or fall 
in tobacco. by the test of investigation.” 


- =a 


Some members of the Seamen's Mission staff in their semi-naval dress. The 
Rev. David Roe is sitting in centre of the group 


A Twentieth-Century Sailors’ Home This Seamen’s Rest, which has con- 

A GREAT deal has been doné in the siderable architectual merits, is splendidly 
past for the temporal and spiritual situated for its purpose, being exactly 
welfare of our sailors by the Wesleyans opposite the Board of Trade offices; so 
and other Christian bodies, but never that many of the sailors who have visited 
has so perfect an organisation with this those offices on business, and met their 
end in view been known, as the Sea- friends, drop across to, the Rest for 
men’s’ Mission at Poplar, of which the a quiet chat, instead of standing about 
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Sailors’ cubicles at the Queen Victoria Seamen's Res 


the streets or going into adjacent public- 
houses. An old-established daily Bible- 
class at noon has, since the Mission moved 
to its new home, been more largely 
attended than ever; and a “ Land and 
Sea Brotherhood” P.S.A. in the magnifi- 
cent “ John Cory”’ Hall of the Institute, 
has become quite a feature in the 
religious work of seafaring London. On 
Sunday afternoons a Bible-class and 
Seamen’s Tea and Fellowship Meeting is 
held, and Fellowship meetings for sailors 
are held on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day evenings, while the Social Evening 

on Friday, at which Temperance prin- 
ciples are strongly advocated, has re- 
cently been so largely attended that 
the great hall is filled to overflowing. 

On Thursday evenings Mr. W. J. 
Hawks, a young solicitor, keenly in- 
terested in the work, attends at the 
Seamen’s Rest and acts as a “ Poor 
Man’s Lawyer,” giving legal advice 
free to the sailors who seek it. 
Another useful branch, perhaps one of 
the most important aids on the social 
side, is the Superintendent’s work as 
banker for Jack. Sailors seem quite 
unable to retain any large sum of 
money on shore; they are fleeced 
right and left by land-sharks; and so 
Mr. Roe, although full of engage- 
ments, offered to take care of Jack’s 


money free of charge, and give it to 
him in small sums for necessary ex. 
penditure. The scheme has worked 
well, and many a sailor has cause to 
thank Mr. Roe for his prosperity. 
The building itself has every con. 
venience. It is lighted everywhere by 
electricity, and is furnished throughout 
in a most comfortable fashion. Up. 
stairs there are twenty-five cubicles for 
sailors, and every night these are full, 
while men have to be turned away for 
lack of accommodation. The seamen 
heartily appreciate the benefits of clean 
and comfortable beds at a very 
modest charge, and it is practically 
certain that before long an attempt 
will be made to extend the accom. 
modation. A very fine refreshment 
room also proves a great boon to the 
sailors. 

In the summer months, when weather 
permits, there will be open-air services 
on. the roof, and there is little doubt 
that this novelty in Mission accommo- 
dation will prove a decided success. 
The Wesleyans are pioneers in bringing 
the roof-garden to London. Not only 
will the Seamen’s Institute roof be thrown 
open in the summer for rest and services, 
but the new Leysian Mission premises 
being erected in the City Road, also a 


The roof of the Seamen's Rest at Poplar where 
open-a'r services wil be he!d in the summer 
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Wesleyan institution, will have, as a 
jeading feature, an extensive roof-garden. 
The Rev. David Roe’s interest in the 
sailors is a very real one. He is not 
content with merely superintending the 
great Mission at Poplar, but he has gone 
to live upon the fremises, with his wife 
and family, so as to be always at hand 
to give advice to the men who visit the 
Home. Mrs. Roe has the seamen’s in- 
terests equally at heart, and is Lady 
Superintendent of the Rest. 


Gospel Meetings in an Engine 
Manufactory 


In many of the large railway works of 
the Kingdom Gospel meetings are held 
regularly, and attended by large numbers 
of the employés. One of the most success- 
ful of these gatherings is that held weekly 
at the St. Rollox Engine Works of the 
Caledonian Railway at Glasgow. For 
many years past a lady has been conduct- 
ing these Gospel meetings. The lady gets 


well-known speakers and preachers to help 
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her by giving an address from time to 
time, and recently she got Dr. Larrey 
and Mr. Alexander to visit the works. 
The meeting took place on a Friday in 
the great shed of the factory, and between 
twelve and fifteen hundred men were 
present. They sat about on trucks and 
benches, while the evangelists and their 
friends were accommodated on a platform 
that had been erected specially for the 
service. Everything was unconventional, 
and the men retained their hats, as did 
the evangelists, but every one was most 
attentive throughout the meeting, which 
had of necessity to be somewhat short as 
it was held during the men’s dinner-hour. 

Mr. Alexander sang, and urged the men 
to join in the choruses, which they did 
after some hesitation, and then Dr.'Larrey 
gave a straight talk. Mr. Alexander again 
sang, and at the close of the service 
threw a bundle of his hymn-books to the 
men, remarking that he wished he were 
rich enough to give each one present a 
copy. 





(Annan, fl.otosrapher, Glasgox') 


Dr. Larrey and Mr, Alexander holding a Gospel meeting in the St. Rollox Engine Works 
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HE vicar of St. Barnabas’s-in-the- 
Fields was sitting in the tiny 
vestry of his little church—a 
doleful, barnlike structure, stand- 

ing on the outskirts of a poverty-stricken 
suburb of a great manufacturing town. 
It was Sunday night, and the evening 
service had just concluded. The slender 
congregation had already dispersed, and 
the rheumatic old clerk was laboriously 
extinguishing the lights and locking the 
doors. The faint beams of a dim lamp 
shone down on the vicar’s bent head as he 
leant it wearily upon his hand. They re- 
vealed streaks of grey among the rather 
scanty locks, and traced deeper lines about 
the tired eyes. The Rev. Charles Ray- 
mond was a tired man—physically and 
morally ; wearied in body by a hard life 
and a long day’s labour, wearied in soul 
by a hopeless fight waged endlessly against 
poverty, crime, and indifference, for the 
bodily and spiritual welfare of his parish. 

Before him on the little table lay the 
alms bag, only one, and that a small one, 
but woefully too large for the amount it 
held. The vicar picked it up indifferently. 
He knew almost to a farthing what 
it would contain. A score or so of pence 
and halfpence, farthings and buttons ; 
two shillings—the utmost he could afford, 
from his own pocket ; a couple of three- 
penny bits from the wives of the 
butcher and greengrocer, and a sixpence 
from old Mrs. Smith, widow of a retired 
publican, the only person of independent 
means in his flock—perhaps three-and- 
nine all told. Well, how could it be other- 
wise ? The dwellers around St. Barna- 
bas’s were a needy, struggling race, their 
lives spent upon the brink of the black 
gulf of destitution, or perishing among 
its waters ; and no wealthy visitors from 
outside ever found their way to the ugly 
little church in the back slum. 

The little handful of coins rolled out 
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on to the table and were quickly counted. 
Only three-and-fivepence to-night. Al- 
most mechanically the vicar put his hand 
back in the bag to see if perchance a half- 
penny might be left behind. There cer- 
tainly was a coin, caught in the folds of 
the cloth, and as his fingers closed round 
it he felt with a start of surprise that its 
edge was milled. Too large for a six- 
pence, could it indeed be a shilling ? 
Raymond drew it forth with quite a thrill 
of excitement. For one moment of blank 
astonishment he gazed at it motionless, 
then he rose and held it close to the 
lamp. His fingers were actually tremb- 
ling, for the dim light showed the yellow 
shimmer of gold, and revealed the fa- 
miliar figure of St. George trampling 
upon the prostrate dragon. ‘‘ Psha! a 
fraud !’’ exclaimed the excited vicar, and 
he threw the coin down angrily upon the 
table. But the metal rang out clear and 
true, though he tried it a second and a 
third time. There was no mistake. it 
was a genuine sovereign ! 

How had it got there? The vicar 
ran through in his mind the familiar 
faces of his scanty evening congrega- 
tion. All were well known to him, 
all were of the poorest of the poor. It 
was impossible to conceive a single one 
of them having a sovereign, or even a 
twentieth part of one, to spare. It must 
be a mistake. Some poor worker had 
confused the coins in the dim light of 
the church and slipped the whole weekly 
earnings into the bag instead of the 
hardly spared halfpenny—an accident 
that spelt tragedy to some pinched 
household. In this case inquiry for the 
missing gold would certainly be shortly 
made of him, and in duty bound he 
would, of course, immediately return 
the money. This was clearly the expla- 
nation of the mystery, but to institute 
inquiries would be but to encourage 
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fraud; so, with a half sigh, the vicar 
slipped the sovereign into his waistcoat 
pocket—there to await developments. 

Then, cramming his battered wide- 
awake down over his brows, he sallied 
forth into the dark night, and fought 
his way to his dingy lodgings in the 
tetth of a cutting fall of sleet that 
turned the black ill-paved way into a 
slough of despond and crept in through 
the unsound joints of the vicar’s much 
patched boots. The parish of St. Bar- 
nabas’s-in-the-Fields was a _ miserably 
poor one. There was no vicarage, and 
the vicar was as poor as his parish. 

How sorely he needed the sovereign, 
nestling in his pocket, for the thousand 
and one calls made upon him daily during 
the week that followed, only he knew, or 
how often his fingers itched to draw it forth. 
Day by day sped by, and his wonder grew 
that no inquiries were made as to the 
mysterious coin. But his astonishment 
was vastly enhanced when another Sunday 
morning came round, and another sove- 
reign found its unaccustomed way into 
the alms bag; and it reached a culmina- 
ting point beyond which further amaze- 
ment was impossible when an exact replica 
fell out on the table among the halfpence 
after Evening Prayer. 

Clearly here was no accident, but a 
deliberate donation, and clearly also the 
unknown donor attended both morning 
and evening services. 

Who could it be? Not old Adam, the 
theumatic clerk and general factotum. 
Not Miss Priggs, the pale pinched school- 
mistress, who performed lugubriously 
on the asthmatic harmonium. Not poor 
widow Cummings, who eked out scanty 
parish relief by a yet scantier wage for 
sweeping the church floor. Not the 
wooden legged shoemaker; certainly not 
Looney Sam, the raw-boned_half-witted 
lad with shock head and vacant leer. 

Assuredly none of these; yet who else ? 
Might it be old Mrs. Smith, moved by 
generous impulse to substitute 
reigns for sixpences ? It seemed in the 
highest degree improbable, especially 
considering her well-known character 


sove- 
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for greed and graspingness; but the 
more he thought of it the more Raymond 
was inclined to the belief. She alone 
of all his parishioners could afford it. 
She was rumoured to possess considerable 
means, though she lived like a miser; 
and who was he to deny the possibility 
that a heart might be softened, even 
after a lifetime of self-seeking ? 

But still the vicar hesitated to put to 
ordinary purposes the money so strangely 
come by. The two new _ sovereigns 
joined the former one in his waistcoat 
pocket; and anxiously, almost fearfully, 
he waited to see what another Sabbath 
would bring forth. It came, and with 
it two more golden coins, and after 
a sleepless night of thought he took the 
earliest opportunity of calling on the ex- 
publican’s widow. 

There did not appear much sign of 
generosity about Mrs. Smith’s thin pursed- 
up lips, or kindliness in the shifty black 
eyes, as she received him effusively in her 
vault-like front parlour, but the vicar 
came to the point bravely. 

‘Perhaps it will be no news to you, 
Mrs. Smith, that I have lately had a very 
generous donation to the parish expenses.”’ 

“Indeed, Sir! I am very glad to hear 
it.”” 

The vicar tried in vain to trace the least 
shade of expression in the beady black 
eyes as he continued, “ For the last few 
Sundays the alms-bag has contained a— 
ahem—a coin of considerable value.” 

“Indeed, Sir! Yes.’”’ It was Mrs. 
Smith’s rule in life never to commit her- 
self until she saw exactly how the land 
lay. The vicar began to stammer. 

‘You, you have always been a good 
friend to us in the past, Mrs. Smith, and, 
and I have wondered if—indeed I have 
little doubt—that is I much suspect, that 
we have to thank you.” 

A quick gleam of comprehension flashed 
into the woman’s face, and in a moment 
her manner changed. She bridled and 
looked askance. 

‘‘ Well, of course, Sir, I ’opes we all tries 
to do our duty to our ’umble neighbours. 
I am sure I e 
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“Then it was you!” 
rising to his feet. 

“There; there; we'll say no more 
about it, Sir,”’ said Mrs. Smith, also rising. 
‘“‘T shouldn’t like to have it talked about 
of course, but—’’ and she cut short the 
Rev. Charles Raymond’s somewhat inco- 
herent thanks as she hastened his depar- 
ture and closed the door on his retreating 
figure with a smile of great self-compla- 
cency. But the vicar walked down the 
street in much perturbation of mind. 
He more than half believed Mrs. Smith 
a humbug, but at the same time he was 
almost painfully eager to believe her the 
donor of the sovereigns, of his right to 
which he otherwise could not but have 
the gravest doubts. 

The fingers of his left hand were actually 
feeling their five milled edges when, as he 
neared home, a poor woman ran out of a 
neighbouring house and accosted him. 

“Well, Mrs. Green. Nothing wrong, I 
hope. Your husband still in work ?” 

“Yes, thank God, Sir, he’s still in work. 
It wasn’t about us I was going to speak, 
Sir, but about a pore young thing as lodges 
in our house, in the second-floor back. 
She is a widow, Sir, with a little baby, and 
she’s got be’ind with her rent, been ill and 
so forth, and Mr. Briggs the landlord he 
won't have no mercy on her. You know 
yourself, Sir, how crocl ’ard he is on us pore 
folks—and he’s turning her out into the 
street, pore little baby and all! And it 
do seem so ’ard on her, Sir, for she ain’t 
like the rest of us, if I may say so. I do 
believe she is a lady born!’ 

The vicar sighed. This was no new 
story, except perhaps the last state- 
ment. With a heavy heart he turned into 
the house, and began slowly to ascend 
the dirty, ill-lit staircase. As he mounted 
stumblingly he heard loud voices above 
him. ‘‘ Come, no more of your nonsense. 
Out you go without any more fuss, unless 
you want me to make yer!” 

“Qh! but what shall I do, I and my 
child? We have nowhere to go, indeed 
we haven’t. Oh, spare us another week, 
Sir, only another week, and I’il pay you 
everything, indeed, indeed I will ! ”’ 


cried the vicar, 
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“You've said that once too often, my 
fine lady. Now then, out you go! Jim, 
pick up the brat and [ 

Here the vicar arrived on the landing, 
The door of the back room stood open, 
revealing a tiny bare room, clean enough 
but almost destitute of furniture. At the 
door stood two men, the landlord and his 
myrmidon, and confronting them was a 
young girl—she could hardy have been 
more than two or three and twenty, though 
her face was pinched and lined, and her 
cheeks sunken and white. A poor black 
dress, ragged and soiled, clung round her 
wasted form, and the thin hands she wrung 
hopelessly together were roughened and toil- 
worn. Nevertheless there was something 
about her whole bearing and manner, her 
glorious chestnut hair neatly braided on 
her head, her deep brown eyes and elegant 
carriage, that stamped her at once as 
something wholly apart and remote from 
her present surroundings. Upon the low 
bed in a corner sat a lovely little boy of 
about eighteen months, wrapped in a 
shawl, and silently regarding the scene 
out of solemn big blue eyes. 

“What is the meaning of 
demanded the vicar sternly. 

“Well, Mr. Raymond, a landlord has 
his bread to earn same as other folks | 
reckon,” said the man sullenly. “ This 
young woman owes me a matter of three 
pounds, and not a penny of it am I like 
to see again!” 

“And so you'd turn her out into the 
street when she has hardly strength to 
stand,” the vicar added bitterly as the 
poor girl sank half fainting on the one 
chair the room contained. ‘“‘ Have you 
no friends, my dear,” turning to her, “ to 
whom you can apply for help ?”’: 

‘““Not one, not one,” she wailed. “! 
haven’t a friend in the wide world! My 
husband is dead, my people have cast me 
off. I would have worked, but I have 
been ill. I am weak and spent, and now 
I shall die in the streets, I know I shall; 
and what will become of my beautiful 
boy ?”’ and she laid her head down on 
the table and burst into heartbroken 
sobs. 


this ?” 
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The vicar’s hand travelled again to his 
waistcoat pocket. ‘‘ How much does she 
owe ?”’ he asked of the landlord. 


Half an hour later the Rev. C. Raymond 
left the house. The five sovereigns were 
gone, some to pay the rent, some to 
provide food and clothes, for the poor girl 
declared that a small post in a shop was 
open to her if only she had a decent dress 
in which to present herself. As to her 
history the vicar could gather little. She 
owned that she had been born and brought 
up in very different circumstances, that 
she had offended her relations by an im- 
prudent marriage, that she had been 
disowned, her husband had died, and she 
had sunk lower and lower into poverty, 
and finally destitution. But she abso- 
lutely refused to give her real name, or 
to say where her people lived; and 
though she thanked the vicar with heart- 
felt gratitude for his help, implored him 
to make no further effort to discover her 
identity. 

This was destined to be an eventful day 
in the life of the Rev. Charles Raymond. 
He was beyond measure astonished on 
reaching his humble lodgings to find a 
smart brougham and pair, with coach- 
man and groom, standing before the door. 
He was yet further surprised on entering 
to find the tiny hall blocked by a burly 
policeman, holding in custody an abject 
whimpering object whom inspection re- 
vealed as Looney Sam, the half-witted 
lad before mentioned. Before he had 
time even to demand the meaning of 
these strange happenings, his landlady 
burst forth upon him with voluble ex- 
planation. ; 

“Oh, if you please Sir, Looney here 
has been took up for stealing Lady 
McGregor’s purse. And here’s the con- 
stable just found the purse in_ his 
pocket, and a lot of money gone out of it, 
which of course he’s been squandering all 
this time, and a terrible thing it’ll be for 
his poor mother when she knows. And 
here’s Lady McGregor been and called 
herself with her carriage and pair, and 
been waiting thi: *alf-hour in the sitting 
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room, and isn’t it an unfortunate thing 
that I hadn’t got up the clean curtains, 
and the cover on the old sofy cushion 
and all!” eae 

Lady McGregor in the sitting room! 
The vicar’s brow darkened. Though liv- 
ing far away in the fashionable end of the 
town the name of Lady McGregor was 
well known in the parish of St. Barna- 
bas’s. Widow of a great landowner, she 
owned several of the poorest streets of the 
back slum, and many were the stories 
told of her indifference and hard-hearted- 
ness to her tenants. Twice before now 
had the vicar vainly attempted to intercede 
with her by letter on behalf of some miser- 
able debtor; and he heaved a sigh as he 
thought of poor Sam’s probable fate. 

Her ladyship rose as he entered the 
room—a tall, stately figure, clad in heavy 
sables, with snow-white hair and a face, 
that would have been handsome but for 
its hardness and pride. In a few decisive 
words she told her tale. Told how Sam 
was employed by her, out of charity she 
insisted, to clean boots and knives at her 
town house, and how in this capacity he 
had managed to obtain possession of her 
purse. How she had not suspected him 
at first, but her suspicions had become 
aroused, and on search being made the 
purse was found on his person, and he 
had, in fact, confessed to the theft. 

“T need not say how shocked and 
grieved I am to hear this of poor Sam,” 
said the vicar. ‘‘ He has always been a 
special protege of mine, and I had hoped 
better things of him. At the same time 
I need hardly remind you he is a lad of 
weak intellect, and to so poor a boy the 
temptation F 

“That is just the point,’”’ interrupted 
her ladyship coldly. ‘‘ Your protege, as you 
call him, seems to have been devoting 
my money, curiously enough, not to his 
own purposes but to yours.” 

“Mine !”’ echoed the vicar. 

“Yes, yours; and on your own recom- 
mendation. Perhaps you would be good 
enough to ask the constable to bring the 
lad in here, and you can question him your- 
self on the matter.” So the sobbing Sam, 
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vainly trying to rub his eyes on his hand- 
cuffed wrists, was brought before them, 
and the vicar, with sinking heart, began 
his examination. _ 

“‘Sam, what did you do with the money 
you found in this lady’s purse ?” 

“I gave it to you, sir,’”’ was the startling 
reply. 

“To me! How?” 

“In the bag, the bag in church,” blub- 
bered Sam; and then, seeing the vicar’s 
face suddenly turn white and stern, ‘“ you 
told us you wanted it; you know you 
did, sir, and she—” with a jerk of the 
head towards her ladyship—‘ she didn’t 
want it ;- not half as much as you did. I 
thought you’d be pleased to have it, sir, 
indeed I did, sir!’’ and Sam’s sobs re- 
doubled themselves. 

“Very well, Sam. I will speak to you 
later. Constable, take him outside again,” 
said the vicar as calmly as he could. Then 
he turned again to Lady McGregor; but 
she forestalled him. 

““T know what you are about to say, Mr. 
Raymond, and I will set your mind at rest 
atonce. Considering the lad is half witted 
and moreover under the influence of your 
pernicious teaching—’’ the vicar gasped 
‘I do not intend to have him punished, 
but shall content myself with dismissing 
him from my service. It is on you that 
I lay the chief responsibility for the theft, 
and I must demand of you the return of 
my property.” 

The vicar rose to his feet, his pale face 
flushed, his usually mild eyes blazing. 
“Lady McGregor, I’ll pass over the fact 
that you seem to have come to my poor 
house purposely to insult me and call me 
a thief, and I’ll only ask you how you 
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dare—as a Christian woman—ask me, a. 


clergyman, to return to you the alms 
given me in a sacred building for the cause 
of the poor!” 

“T was not aware that your position 
as clergyman justified you in accepting 
stolen goods,”’ was the icy answer. 

‘* How was I to know they were stolen ?” 
cried the vicar. ‘‘Is it my place to in- 
quire ?” 

“In a parish like this I should say, 
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certainly ; and again I must beg for the 
return of the five sovereigns, which is, | 
understand, the sum of mine you have 
unjustly obtained.” 

“You cannot have it then! Yoy 
cannot have it, because—”’ the vicar’s voice 
was trembling with excitement, “ because 
I have spent it!” 

“Spent it ? On whom may I ask ?” 

“In the cause of the poor! To helpa 
perishing soul! To save a poor girl, a 
lady, a lady born as I believe, from dying 
in the gutter, from starving perhaps on 
your very doorstep! Come; you want 
to know? You shall see for yourself. 
Come with me, your carriage is waiting 
at the door. Come and see how I have 
spent your money with your own eyes, 
and then see if you dare demand the 
return of your few miserable sovereigns!” 

To this day the vicar marvels how it 
was that the lady came. Perhaps there 
was compelling power in the very force 
and energy of his demand, perhaps it was 
the form of his words, or mere feminine 
curiosity. Certain it was that a few 
minutes later saw the astonishing spectacle 
of a lady in silk and furs ascending the 
grimy staircase of the miserable house in 
the back slum over whose poor inmates 
landlord Briggs held merciless sway. 
Perhaps it was merely the effect of the 
climb on a weak heart, perhaps some other 
cause; but it seemed to Raymond that as 
she reached the landing Lady McGregor’s 
face was strangely white and anxious. 
Gently he knocked at the closed door, 
and then, in response to the answer from 
within, threw it open. There was a 
moment’s breathless pause, then a quick 
rush across the room; a sobbing cry— 
‘‘Mother! Oh mother!” and the chest- 
nut head was buried among the sables. 

The astounded vicar paused to cast one 
glance at Lady McGregor'’s face, so changed 
by conflicting emotions as to be scarcely 
recognisable ; paused to see the unwonted 
tears soften the hard eyes, to hear the 
broken murmur, ‘“‘ Amy—my lost Amy!” 
Then, with his own eyes rather dim and 
misty, he softly closed the door and stole 
downstairs. 
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(Photo by permission of Mr, E, Johnson) 


The Metropolitan Tabernacle. 


From the first photograph taken after it was opened in 1861 


The Life of Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


By Charles Ray 


This new biography of Charles Haddon Spurgeon is an authoritative study of the great 


preacher's life and work. 


The co-operation of Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster, who are the 


repositories of practically all existing Spurgeon literature, has been secured by the SunpDay 


MaGazinE, and their vast stores of material, including unpublished letters, etc 


placed in the hands of the writer. 


, have been 


Further, a large collection of unpublished photographs of 


Mr. Spurgeon and of people and places connected with his life has been made, and these photo- 
graphs duly appear as illustrations to this biography. 


CHAPTER XV 


OPENING OF THE METROPOLITAN 
TABERNACLE 


N August 21, 1860, a great meeting 
was held in the _ unfinished 
Tabernacle to give thanks to 
God for the success which had 
thus far been enjoyed in the enterprise, 
and to raise from the friends present 


as much as possible of the sum still re- 
quired to open the building free from 
debt. At this meeting Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon gave a very full account of the 
undertaking—telling of its inception, its 
present position, and its future purpose. 
With regard to the structure itself, he 
declared his belief that it was the most 
perfect triumph of acoustics that had 
ever been achieved, and as to its appear- 
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ance the architect was to be heartily 
congratulated. Some visitors had ex- 
pressed disappointment at the size of the 
Tabernacle, which seemed much smaller 
than they had anticipated; but the 
preacher was pleased at this, for it showed 
him, he said, that the structure did not 
appear huge and unsightly. To look 
very large a building must be generally 
out of proportion, for with due symmetry 
the idea of size was often lost. He then 
gave an account of the lecture hall, the 
various side rooms, and the galleries, 
each of which had separate staircases 
to avoid overcrowding, and spoke with 
great appreciation of the builder, Mr. 
William Higgs, a member, and afterwards 
a deacon, of the church. Some exception 
had been taken in the Press to the title, 
“Metropolitan ” Tabernacle, as savouring 
of arrogance ; and one paper had suggested 
that possibly the preacher would style 
himself ‘The Metropolitan’; but C. H. 
Spurgeon at this meeting justified the 








(From an engraving) 


Charles Haddon: Spurgeon, from a portrait engraved 
.at the time the Metropolitan Tabernacle was 
building 
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adjective, for, as he stated, more than @ 
million people had contributed, chiefly 
in small sums, towards the erection of 
the building; and so far as the word 
“ Tabernacle ”’ was concerned, he thought 


(Photo by Mr. E. Johnson) 


A medal struck to ¢ ate the 
of the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
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it much more appropriate than Temple, 
seeing that the people of God had not 
come to the Temple-state here, but were 
in the Tabernacle-state, passing through 
the wilderness, and the building was, 
therefore, only temporary. ‘“‘ We have 
not here the King in person—the Divine 
Solomon,” he added; “ till He come, we 
call it a Tabernacle still.” 

The preacher then made a bold declara- 
tion upon the “ voluntary principle,” of 
which the new Tabernacle was the em- 
bodiment. “We earnestly desire,” he 
said, “to open this place without a 
farthing of debt upon it. You have 
heard that sentence again and again. 
Let me repeat it; and I pray that our 
brethren here, who have the command 
of the public Press, will repeat it again 
and again for me. It is not because a 
small debt would weigh upon this church 
too much; we are not afraid of that; 
it is just this, we think it will tell well 
for the whole body of believers who rely 
upon the voluntary principle, if this 
Tabernacle is completed without a loan 
or a debt. Our new place of worship has 
been spoken of in the House of Commons, 
it has been mentioned in the House of 
Lords; and as everybody happens to 
know of it, since it stands so conspicuously, 
we want to do our utmost, and we ask 
our brethren to give us their help, that 
this forefront of Nonconformity, for the 
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time being, may have about it no failure, 
no defect to which any one can point and 
say, ‘Your voluntaryism ‘failed to carry 
the project through.’ I believe in the 
might of the voluntary principle. I 
believe it to be perfectly irresistible in 
proportion to the power of God’s Spirit 
in the hearts of those who exercise it. 
When the Spirit of God is absent, and 
the Church is at a low ebb, the voluntary 
principle has little or no power; and 
then it becomes a question with many 
camal-wise men, whether they shall not 
look to Egypt for help and stay them- 
selves on horses. But when the Spirit 
of God is shed abroad, and men’s ‘hearts 
are in the right state, we find the voluntary 
principle equal to everyneed of the Church.” 
During the day, the Building Fund 
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The erection of such a building by volun- 
tary contributions, indeed, marked an 
epoch in English Nonconformity, and it 
is not surprising that the preacher and 
his church officers looked upon the com- 
pletion of the work, and the provision 
of every penny of the heavy cost, as a 
direct interposition of God, and a dis- 
tinct mark of His approval. At the first 
church meeting held at the Tabernacle 
the preacher wrote in the church book, 
“I, Charles Haddon Spurgeon, the least 
of all saints, hereby set to my seal that 
God is true, since He has this day fulfilled 
my hopes, and given according to our 
faith. O Lord, be Thou praised world 
without end, and do Thou make me more 
faithful and more mighty than ever! 
C. H. Spurgeon.”’ 


(Photo by permission of Mr. E, Johnson) 


The Baptistery of the first Metropolitan Tabernacle in which nearly fifteen thousand persons 
were baptized 


was increased by £1050, and within the 
next six or seven months the whole of the 
cost, amounting to £31,332 4s. 10d., had 
been made up, the money being con- 
tributed by members of almost every 
denomination, and coming from almost 
every part of the world—from Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia. 


The following inscription, also in the 
Pastor’s handwriting, was signed by 
himself, the deacons, the elders, and a 
large number of church members, headed 
by Mrs. Spurgeon : 

‘“We, the undersigned members of 
the church lately worshipping in New 
Park Street Chapel, but now assembling 
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Two familiar pulpit attitudes of C. H. Spurgeon. From photos taken just after the opening of the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle and hitherto unpublished 


in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, New- Tabernacle was completed, and in that 
ington, desire with overflowing hearts month the third and last sojourn of the 
to make known and record the loving- New Park Street congregation at Exeter 
kindness of our faithful God. We asked Hall ended. Not a single workman had 
in faith, but our Lord has exceeded our been either killed or injured, a mercy 
desires, for not only was the whole sum _ for which C. H. Spurgeon and Mr. Cook, 
given us, but far sooner than we had looked — the Secretary of the Building Committee, 
for it. Truly the Lord is good and worthy had prayed earnestly upon their knees 
to be praised. We are ashamed of our- amid the scaffolding and _ bricks and 
selves that we have ever doubted Him; mortar soon after building operations 
and we pray that, as a Church, and as commenced. The opening services, which 
individuals, we may be enabled to trust lasted about a month, were inaugurated 
in the Lord at all times with confidence, with a ‘great prayer meeting on the 
so that in quietness we may possess our morning of Monday, March 18, 1861. 
souls. In the name of our God we set By seven o'clock, the hour appointed, 
up our banner. Oh, that Jehovah-Jireh over a thousand persons had gathered, 
may also be unto us Jehovah-shammah and the fervour of the meeting will 
and Jehovah-shalom! To Father, Son, remain as a life-memory to those who 
and Holy Ghost we offer praise and had the privilege of being present. A 
thanksgiving, and we set to our seal week later, at the’ same early hour, 
that God is true.” another large prayer-meeting was held; 
_- By the beginning of March 1861 the and in the afternoon C. H. Spurgeon 
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delivered his first sermon in the Taber- both pastor and members must have 
nacle from the text, “ And daily in the felt in a very special sense a consciousness 
temple and in every house they ceased of the Divine blessing when they re- 
not to teach and preach Jesus Christ” membered that the great building in 
(Acts v. 42). In the evening the Rev. which they were gathered was free of all 
W. Brock, of Bloomsbury Chapel, spoke debt, and represented the home of what, 
from St. Paul’s words in Philippians i. 18, but very few years before, was regarded 
“Christ is preached; and I therein do as a failing cause. Charles Haddon 
rejoice, yea and will rejoice.” Two more Spurgeon preached from 2 Chronicles 
appropriate and harmonious texts could v. 13, 14 and vii. 1-3, and his utterance 
hardly have been selected, and it isinterest- on this occasion was prophetical. ‘ Let 
ing to learn that neither minister knew God send the fire of His Spirit here,” he 
beforehand what passage of Scripture declared, ‘“‘and the minister will be 
his fellow preacher had decided to choose more and more lost in his Master. You 
for his sermon. The next night more will come to think less of the speaker 
than three thousand contributors to the and more of the truth spoken; the 
Building Fund assembled in the Taber- individual will be swamped, the words 
nacle under the presidency of Sir Henry uttered will rise above everything. When 
Havelock; and on the following evening, you have the cloud, the man is forgotten 
the ministers and members of neighbour- when you have the fire, the man is lost, 
ing churches, to the number of about four and you only see his Mastér. Suppose 
thousand, met to offer their congratula- the fire should come here, and the Master 
tions to the Tabernacle congregation on be seen more than the minister, what 
the completion of the fine building. then? Why, this church will become 
The church’s first Sunday at the new two or three or four thousand strong ! 
Tabernacle: was a memorable one; and_ It is easy enough for God to double our 
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An interesting epistle. It is the first nailed ever written by C H. Spurgeon, and 
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numbers, vast though they are even 
now. We shall have the lecture hall 
beneath this platform crowded at each 
prayer-meeting, and we shall see in this 
place young men .devoting themselves 
to God; we shall find ministers raised 
up and trained and sent forth to carry 
the sacred fire to other parts of the globe. 
Japan, China. and Hindustan shall have 
heralds of the Cross who have here had 
their tongues touched with the Divine 
flame. Through vs, the whole earth 
shall receive benecictions; if God shall 
Lless us, He wil: make us a blessing to 
multitudes of ot ers. Let God but send 
down the fire <nd the biggest sinners 
in the neighbourhood will be converted ; 
those who live in dens of infamy wi!l be 
changed; the drunkard will forsake his 
cups, the swearer will repent of his 
blasphemy, the debauched will leave 
their lusts— 


*** Dry bones be raised and clothed afresh, 
And hearts of stone be turned to flesh.’ ’’ 


Night after night there were important 
gatherings. On Sunday, April 7, the 
first communion service was held, while 
on the following Tuesday the first 
baptisms in the new Tabernacle were 
conducted by C. H. Spurgeon, about 
twenty candidates presenting themselves. 
On Wednesday, April 10, a great com- 
munion service was held, which has been 
described as probably the largest since the 
day of Pentecost. Members soon began 
to join the church, and on June 2 120 
persons were received into full fellowship. 

Of course, the opening of the new 
building was made the occasion of further 
slander by certain journals of the baser 
sort. A prominent Scottish paper, for 
instance, published an article from its 
London correspondent, in which it said: 
“Sympathetic Aberdonians need not 
trouble themselves to make up any more 
money-boxes for Mr. Spurgeon’s Taber- 
nacle. All the debts have been paid, 
and the chapel was opened on Sunday 
evening. As the Tabernacle is Mr. 
Spurgeon’s own property, pew-rents and 
all, he will probably be able to enjoy 


Marble bust of C. H. Spurgeon, presented to 
him with the pedestal and kept by him in 
his vestry. The portrait was taken from 

life by means of plaster casts, but the 
preacher declared he would never 
undergo the ordeal again 


his ‘ privilege’ of riding in a carriage 
to the end of his days. This being the 
case, it is sincerely to be hoped that he 
will now finally dissociate the work of 
the Gospel from the pursuit of mammon.” 
The whole of this statement was a de- 
liberate falsehood, as some of C. H. 
Spurgeon’s defenders in the Press did 
not hesitate to declare. 

For several years after the opening 
of the Metropolitan Tabernacle, an at- 
tempt was made to retain New Park 
Street Chapel with a view of its becoming 
the abode of another church, but it was 
eventually found useless to keep so large 
a building in such a situation, and the 
chapel was sold by auction. The un- 
selfishness and entire lack of anything 
approaching to the mercenary spirit 
which characterised C. H. Spurgeon’s 
deacons was manifested in connection 
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with the sale of the New Park Street 
building. Mr.. William Higgs, who had 
valued the property at a certain sum, 
was asked to attend the mart for the 
protection of the sale. He did so, and 
when the limit he had named was reached, 
went on himself bidding until the property 
was knocked down to him at a considerably 
enhanced figure. Later on he sold the 
building for £500 more than he gave for 
it, and going to C. H. Spurgeon handed 
over the whole of that sum, saying that he 
could not think of keeping it for himself. 

The work of the Tabernacle increased 
so greatly that in February 1868, the 
Rev. James A. Spurgeon was appointed 
co-pastor to assist his brother in the 
pastoral work ; and he, together with the 
elders, who, at C. H. Spurgeon’s suggestion 
soon after he came to London, had been 
elected to do in spiritual matters what the 
deacons did in temporal, relieved the 
distinguished preacher of many of the 
less important duties of his office. 


CHAPTER XVI 


MEMORABLE SERVICES, SERMONS, AND 
ADDRESSES 


To speak of all the memorable services 
held at the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
would, of course, be imposible here, 
but there are some which may be referred 
to on account of their peculiar interest 
or the remarkable manner in which their 
fame spread. The first service of unusual 
moment after the opening was that held 
on December 22, 1861, when Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon preached a wonderful 
sermon from the text Amos. iii. 6, ‘‘ Shall 
there be evil in a city and the Lord hath 
not done it?’’ The occasion was the 
death of the Prince Consort, to whose 
goodness and usefulness the preacher paid 
an eloquent tribute, at the same time 
praying fervently that the widowed sove- 
reign might find the truest consolation 
and comfort in the God who cares for 
the afflicted and grief-stricken. 

A few weeks later the preacher had 
again a sorrowful topic to refer to. There 


had been an accident at the Hartley 
Colliery, over two hundred persons losing 
their lives, and he took for his text on 
this occasion the words in Job xiv. 14, 
“Tf a man die, shall he live again?” 
At the close of his discourse the preacher 
pleaded for the widows and orphans of 
those who had been killed; and although 
the attendance was thinner than usual, 
owing to the evening—a Thursday— being 
very wet, the congregation generously 
gave {120 in the collection. 

On Sunday morning, May 18, 1862, Dr. 
Merle D’Aubigné, the historian of the 
Reformation, was present at the Taber- 
nacle, and after the sermon by C. H. 
Spurgeon he addressed the great congre- 
gation of over six thousand persons on 
Christian love and unity. 

But of all the sermons ever preached 
in the Metropolitan Tabernacle that on 
‘‘ Baptismal Regeneration,” delivered on 


C. H. Spurgeon’s two sons, Thomas and 
Charles, as boys 
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Sunday morning, June 5, 1864, undoubt- 
edly became the most renowned. In its 
printed form a quarter of a million copies 
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well content in heart as I am now as to 
the rightness of my course had the publi- 
cation ceased in consequence; but still 


ref nian rep hain. 
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C. H. Spurgeon as Great-Heart. From a cartoon published just after the Gorilla lecture. 
In the foreground is an artist sketching the preacher as a gorilla 
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have been sold, and it is still in great 
demand. Speaking of this discourse 
C. H. Spurgeon said: ‘‘ It was delivered 
with the full expectation that the sale of 
the sermons would receive very serious 
injury ; in fact, I mentioned to one of the 
publishers that I was about to destroy it 
at a single blow, but that the blow must 
be struck, cost what it might, for the 
burden of the Lord lay heavy upon me, 
and I must deliver my soul. I deliber- 
ately counted the cost, and reckoned 
upon the loss of many an ardent friend 
and helper, and I expected the assaults 
of clever and angry foes. I was not mis- 
taken in other respects ; but in the matter 
of the sermons I was altogether out of my 
reckoning, for they increased greatly in 
sale at once. That fact was not in any 
degree to me a test of my action being 
right or wrong; I should have felt as 


it was satisfactory to find that, though 
speaking out might: lose a man some 
friends, it secured him many others ; and 
if it overturned his influence in one direc- 
tion, it was fully compensated elsewhere. 
No truth is more sure than this, that the 
path of duty is to be followed thoroughly 
if peace of mind is to be enjoyed. Results 
are not to be looked at; we are to keep 
our conscience clear, come what may; 
and all considerations of influence and 
public estimation are to be light as 
feathers in the scale. In minor matters, 
as well as in more important concerns, I 
have spoken my mind fearlessly, and 
brought down objurgations and ana- 
themas innumerable; but I in nowise 
regret it, and shall not swerve from the 
use of outspoken speech in the future 
any more than in the past. I would 
scorn to retain a single adherent by such 
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under 
men 


leave him 
After all, 


silence as would 
misapprehension. 
plain speech.” 

The text of 


any 
love 


the sermon was St. Mark 
xvi. 15, 16, ““ And He said unto them, 
Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature. He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved ; 
but he that believeth not shall be damned.” 
The preacher pointed out that the doc- 
trine of Baptismal Regeneration is dis- 
tinctly taught in the Prayer Book, and 
that the Evangelical clergymen who no 
more believed in such a doctrine than he 
did, had no logical position in the Estab- 
lishment. The language used by C. H. 
Spurgeon was vigorous, but it is difficult 
at the present day to realise the extra- 
ordinary sensation which the sermon 
created. On all hands replies and 
refutations were preached and _ printed, 
a hundred and thirty-five of which were 
collected by C. H. Spurgeon and bound 
in three thick volumes. But this set was 


by no means complete, and it is impossible 


to say how many pamphlets and sermons 
were published as a result of that dis- 
course on “‘ Baptismal Regeneration ”’ and 
the three supplementary—sermons-~vhieh 
the great preacher: afterwards - delivered. 
The replies and counter-replies varied in 
character, from the serious, refinéd: and 
learned to the abusive, burlesque, and 
whimsical. 

One result of the controversv was that 
C. H. Spurgeon left the Evangelical 
Alliance. He had received a letter from 
the secretary, Mr. James Davis, strongly 
asserting that the only alternative open 
to him was either to retract or to with- 
draw from the Alliance; and believing the 
letter to be written with the authority 
of the committee, C. H. Spurgeon at once 
withdrew from membership. It trans- 
pired, however, that the secretary's 
action had not been authorised, and some 
years later the distfMguished Baptist 
preacher rejoined the Alliance and _ re- 
mained a member of its Council until 
his death in 1892. 

After the Tabernacle was open C. H. 
Spurgeon gave a number of week-night 
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lectures on interesting subjects, such as 
“The Two Wesleys,” ‘Sermons in 
Candles,” ‘‘ Southwark,”’ ‘“‘ Eccentric 
Preachers,” the addresses being made 
instructive, while they contained numer- 
ous religious references. For some inex- 
plicable reason this movement was con- 
demned by the Press, and the attack upon 
the preacher culminated in an outpour 
of virulent abuse after he had given a 
lecture upon ‘‘ The Gorilla and the Land 
he inhabits,” a subject interesting at the 
time owing to the recent return of M. 
Du Chaillu from Equatorial Africa and the 
publication of his famous book. Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon was described as “‘ the 
ass of the Conventicle,” ‘a broken-down 
Boanerges,”’ ‘‘a. Merry Andrew,” and 
his lectures were said to rival the comic 
journals. 

The chairman at the “ Gorilla ’’ meet- 
ing had in the course of his remarks made 
use of the words: ‘‘ We are now to be 
entertained by Mr. Spurgeon’s lecture on 
the gorilla ; but, in after ages, —according 
to the development theory,—we shall 








“A gorilla lecturing on Mr. Spurgeon.” From 
a cartoon published at the time of the 
Gorilla controversy 
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doubtless have a gorilla lecturing on Mr. 
Spurgeon;” and within a short time a 
cartoon was published and sold to the 
public representing ‘‘a gorilla lecturing 
on Mr. Spurgeon,” the creature being 
shown with one arm uplifted and the other 
resting upon a bust of the preacher. 


Magazine 


PROGRAMME. 


“ At 6 o’clock on Wednesday evening, 
October 9, M. Blondin to ascend from the 
platform in the Tabernacle by an easy 
spiral ascent, five times round the interior 
to one of the upper windows opposite 


Charles Haddon Spurgeon preaching to 22,000 peop'e in the Agricultural Hall, Islington 


Some wag, too, sent the following letter 
to M. Blondin, who was then performing 
at the Crystal Palace, and he sent it on 
to the pastor :— 


‘* METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE, 
‘* NEWINGTON, Oct. 5, 1861. 

“M. BLonpin,—Sir, In consequence of 
the overflowing attendance at my Taber- 
nacle on Tuesday evening last, when I 
gave a lecture on the gorilla, it has occurred 
to myself and to my brethren, the managers 
of the Tabernacle, that to engage your 
services for an evening (say next Wednes- 
day) for the following programme, would 
result in mutual benefit. You must meet 
me at the Tabernacle on Tuesday next, at 
12 o'clock, to confirm or to alter the pro- 
posedf order of entertainment, which I 
flatter myself will be highly gratifying to 
all concerned. 


the Elephant and Castle, thence by an 
easy incline in at the first-floor window 
of that inn and return the same way to 
the platform. The admission to be as 
at the ‘gorilla’ lecture, 6d., 1s., and 
2s. 6d. 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“C. H. SPURGEON.” 


The abuse had no effect upon the 
preacher, who declared that in the lectures 
he had rendered honest and hearty service 
to his Lord, and believed that spiritual 
fruit had been reaped. The addresses 
continued and were largely attended, and 
after a time the Press grew tired of slan- 
dering the preacher. 

Early in 1867 it was found that, owing 
to the enormous crowds which had 
attended it weekly, the Tabernacle build- 
ing had suffered greatly from wear and 
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“V.C.” Day 


A month ago the ‘ V.C.”—Isbister’s new penny weekly journal—was published, 
and in that month it has attained already a foremost position among the journals of 
the world. The day of publication—April 23—was in itself a memorable one, and the 
edition, which had originally been planned at 100,000, was increased to 150,000, and 
finally the demand was so great that 200,000 copies of No. 1 were printed off. 
April 23rd was “V.C.” day! “V.C.” was everywhere, on the hoardings, in the 
newspapers, in the streets, and in men and women's conversation. 


“VC.” Night 


Three days afterwards thousands of people thronged to the Alhambra Theatre, in 
London, to listen to Mr. Franklin Clive’s rendering of Mrs. Needham’s song “ The 
Ballad of the Victoria Cross,” the words of which were written by Harold Begbie— 
the editor of the “V.C.” (This song—words and music—was given away with No. 1, 
and future issues will at intervals contain similar song supplements.) The powerful 
words and the soul-stirring music “caught on” at once. Everybody in the great 
hall had a copy of the “ V.C.” in his or her hands. It was ‘ V.C.” night! 


Explanatory 
The “ V.C.” is a new penny weekly, entirely original in idea. It is the paper of 
the people, a journal for everybody to read. Nobody will be able to read it without 
feeling better for it. It is intended to make life brighter ; to be a mental and a moral 
tonic. It is called the “ V.C.” because it represents the best in life. The Victoria 
Cross is given “ for valour” only—the valour of the battlefield. But shzs “ V.C."— 
the penny ‘‘ V.C.”—is for every kind of fine and noble action. 


A Noble Aim 


A paper that sets out with the determination to keep steadily before it only what 
is good in life—to speak only of the good, to make people think only of the good—to 
search for and give publicity to the good wherever it is to be found—surely such a 
paper deserves support. When it seems to be almost accepted as a maxim that in 
order to reach the masses of the people you must give them trash and appeal to their 
worse and weaker side, it is cheering to,know that such a paper as the “ V.C.” can 
sell 200,000 copies of its first number. 


Who Edits lt 


The * V.C.” is edited by Harold Begbie, poet, novelist, and journalist, one of the 
most brilliant and promising literary men of to-day ; he is assisted by Mr. Edwin Pugh, 
whose name is almost equally well-known and esteemed by all classes of readers. 
The editorial staff also includes Mr. C. E. Hughes, who assisted Mr. Sidney Lee in 
compiling the “‘ National Dictionary of Biography.” 


Features 
In No. 1, Major-General Baden-Powell told of the bravest deed he ever saw, in 
No. 2,Sir Charles Wyndham wrote under the same heading. Lord Roterts described 
the bravest deed he witnessed in No. 3. What other penny paper can bosst of con- 
tributors like these ? 


A Final Word 


The conclusion of all this is an obvious one. The “ V.C.” is the paper for you —it 
does not pander to those who find delight in “ bitty” papers—it is not a “ patchwork”’ 
of hints and platitudes—therefore it will appeal to you. If you have not already 
obtained a copy, you should not hesitate to enrol yourself among the readers of the 
“V.C." for to be a reader of “ V.C.” means that you like what is good. You can buy 
itanywhere aad everywhere. And it only costs one penny ! 


—— atti 
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The Bagdad Railway 





Is fully discussed in what is, undoubtedly, the book of the moment, H. J. Whigham’'s 
volume THE PERSIAN PROBLEM. In the newspaper discussions at the time of the 
Parliamentary debate on the Bagdad Railway, Mr. Whigham’s important work was 
constantly alluded to, and quoted from, and on the day of publication every leading 
newspaper reviewed it in a eulogistic and extensive manner. The true value of a book 
can always be gauged by this. 


The Persian Problem 


is an examination of the rival positions of Russia and Great Britain in Persia, and 
was written at the suggestion of Lord Curzon ; indeed, since Lord Curzon’s own book 
there has been no such important contribution to the literature on Persian affairs, 
But it must not be believed that THE PERSIAN PROBLEM is entirely political in 
character; on the contrary, there are some interesting descriptive passages which 
should appeal to travellers. The book is handsomely illustrated with picturesque 
Persian views, and contains also five useful maps. 


Sir Charles Dilke, at the conclusion of a column and a quarter review in the 
Morning Post, says: ‘‘ Mr. Whigham has done admirable service to the country.” 


THE PERSIAN PROBLEM 
By H. J. Whigham. With Maps and JJlustrations, price 12s. 6d. 
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An Interesting Volume of Memories 








The Memories of Sir Llewelyn Turner 


By Sir Liewelyn Turner. Edited by J. E. Vincent 
Illustrated. Price 16s. 





SIR LLEWELYN TURNER has collected in his book such a wealth of reminiscences 
of famous people and historic events that his ‘‘ Memories,” in addition to their literary 
interest, are of peculiar value to the historian. 


‘Hundreds of men,” says the editor in his introduction, ‘must have heard 
those stories of the iniquities and the humours of the Welsh Judiciary which Sir 
Llewelyn Turner places on record... . It has been reserved for him to preserve 
them in a bright and attractive form, so that each scene lives, so that the words 
produce a clear and dramatic picture to the mind. Others must have heard in youth 
stories of the great Irish Rebellion of 1798 but few, if any, could have achieved the 
feat of recollecting so many of them so minutely towards the end of a long life, after 
omission to note them in early years.” 


SIR LLEWELYN TURNER'S life-work has been bound up with North Wales, 
in which locality his name is, and always will be, esteemed and honoured for his 
work in connection with Carnarvon Castle. He was High-Sheriff of Carnarvonshire 
in 1886-1887, and is Deputy Constable of Carnarvon Castle. He received in 1860 the 
thanks of the Admiralty and of the Officers R.N. commanding the West Coast of 
England and Scotland for his exertions in promoting the reserve force of the Royal 
Navy. 
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The Bicentenary of John Wesley 


Is naturally causing great interest in Methodist circles. John Wesley was born 
June 17,1703. As he lived till 1791, and was an active preacher and traveller almost 
to the last, his career covers the greater part of the eighteenth century. 

For fifty-five years Wesley kept a journal—from October 1735 to October 1790. 
“Between these two Octobers,” Mr. Augustine Birrell says, ‘there lies the most 
amazing record of human exertion ever penned or endured.” 

This great Journal has been practically hidden away from the world of readers 
on account of its size and cost. Last year, however, Messrs. Isbister published an 
abridgment which had been carefully made by Mr. Percy L. Parker. To this volume 
(price 3s. 6d.) the late Hugh Price Hughes wrote an Introduction, in which he says: 
“The fact that this edition of the work has been condensed is no drawback. For 
popular purposes it will answer all important ends, and will give Englishmen, for the 
first time, an opportunity of reading in a handy form one of the most important, 
instructive, and entertaining books ever published in the English language.” 

That is high praise, but it is merited. The famous Journal is indeed a marvellous 
record of a marvellous life. All students of eighteenth-century life and letters should 
read it. The book is of national importance: its sidelights on the condition of the 
people and the controversies of the time are most vivid. There is not a dull page in 
it, To quote Mr. Birrell again : “It is a book full of plots and plays and novels, 
which quivers with life and is crammed full of character.” For half a century Wesley 
journeyed on horseback throughout the length and breadth of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, preaching everywhere. ‘He paid more turnpikes than any man 
who ever bestrode a beast.” He was in frequent peril of his life, and scarcely ever 
without some controversy on his hands. But nothing hindered his marvellous activity. 

The abridged Journal has been enthusiastically welcomed by the press, as the 


right thing done in the right way. Its price places it within the reach of all, and no 
educated person can afford not to have it. 


THE LIFE OF DANTE 
By DEAN PLUMPTRE, D.D. 


Which formed one of the volumes in Isbister’s ‘Dainty Volume Library,” can now 
be obtained in a cloth edition at 1s. 6d. net. It contains a beautiful frontispiece of 
Mr. Holliday’s famous picture, ‘‘ The Meeting of Dante and Beatrice.” 


The other Volumes in the ‘‘ Dainty Volume Library,’’ which sell at 2s. 6d. net, are 
DANTE’S WORKS (in five volumes) 
THE TRAGEDIES OF /ESCHYLOS (in two volumes) 
THE TRAGEDIES OF SOPHOCLES (in two volumes) 
These are new editions of Dean Plumptre’s well-known Translations 
TENNYSON: His Art and Relation to Modern Life 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. (two volumes) 
WESLEY’S JOURNAL 


With Introductory Prefaces by the late Rev. HUGH PRICE HUGHES 
and AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., M.P. Abridged by P. L. PARKER 
(two volumes) 


JOHN BUNYAN. By the Rev. JOHN BROWN, D.D. (two volumes) 
BUNYAN’S “ PILGRIM’S PROGRESS ” 
NO CROSS, NO CROWN. By WILLIAM PENN 


*.* ALL THESE BOOKS are triumphs in artistic bookmaking. They are beautifully 
bound in limp lambskin, gilt tops, extra gilt lettered, and are supplied with a silk bookmarker. 
No more descriptive title could be found than the ‘“‘ Dainty Volume Library” 
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C.H. SPURGEON’S SERMONS 


48 vearly vols. now published, each containing from 52 to 60 Sermons 
Price 7s. per Volume All Volumes kept in Stock 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Any SIX 7s. Volumes for 24s. 
Carriage Paid Cash with Order 


_ “THE BRITISH WEEKLY” says: ‘‘ Our firm belief is that these sermons will continue to be studied 
with growing interest and wonder ; that they will ultimately be accepted as incomparably the greatest 
contribution to the literature of experimental Christianity that has been made in this century ; and that their 
message will go on transforming and quickening lives, after all other sermons of the period are forgotten,” 


It was the usual practice of Mr. Spurgeon to preach three times weekly—twice on Sunday and 
on Thursday evening— the Sunday morning Sermon being published the following Thursday, 
These Sermons were all taken down in shorthand. The publishers are now using the remaining 
manuscripts, and are thus enabled to continue the weekly issue of the Sermon, together with the 
Exposition of Scripture, for many years to come. May be ordered through any Booksellers, 


A copy will be sent, post free, to any address in the world for 
One Year, 6s. 6d.; for Six Months, 3s. 3d. 


C. H. Spurgeon’s “Twelve Sermons” Series 


Each Vol. containing 12 Sermons 


Sermons on the RESURRECTION 

Sermons on the HOLY SPIRIT 

Sermons on the SECOND COMING 
OF CHRIST 

Sermons on PRAYER {TION 

Sermons on the PLAN OF SALVA- 

Sermons on VARIOUS SUBJECTS 

Sermons on VITAL QUESTIONS 

Sermons on RITUALISM 

Sermons on the PRODIGALSON,&c 

Sermons on the WORD OF GOD 

Sermons on FAITH 

Sermons on UNBELIEF 

Sermons on CONVERSION 

Sermons on PRAISE 

Sermons on HOPE 

Sermons on HOLINESS 

Sermons on JOY 

Sermons on PEACE 





FIFTY WARIETIES 


Cloth, 1s. each 
Sermons on THANKSGIVING 
Sermons on GRACE ABOUNDING | 
Sermons on THE ATONEMENT 
Sermons on OBEDIENCE 
Sermons on SANCTIFICATION 
Sermons on DECISION 
Sermons on HUMILITY 
Sermons on PRECIOUS PROMISES 
Sermons on DOCTRINES OF 
GRACE 





Sermonson CHRISTIAN WARFARE 
Sermons on REPENTANCE 


| Sermons on FORGIVENESS 
| Sermons on DEATH 


Sermons on HEAVEN 
Sermons on BACKSLIDING 
Sermons on TEMPTATION 


| Sermons on OUR LORD’S CRIES 


FROM THE CROSS 





Post free, 1s. 2d. each 
CHRISTMAS Sermons 
NEW YEAR’S Sermons 


| POPULAR Sermons 


Sermons on THE PASSION AND 
DEATH OF CHRIST 

Sermons with STRANGE TITLES 

REVIVAL Sermons 

Sermons on LOVE OF CHRIST 

Sermons for CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS 

MEMORABLE Sermons Preached 

on REMARKABLE OCCASIONS 

GOSPEL Sermons for SINNERS 

Sermons for TROUBLED & TRIED 

Sermons to SEEKERS 

SOUL-WINNING Sermons 

STRIKING Sermons 

TWELVE MISSIONARY Sermons 


| Sermons to YOUNG MEN 


REV. DR. A. T. PIERSON'S WORKS 


“LIFE POWER”; or, Character, Culture, and Conduct. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
THE HEART OF THE GOSPEL. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
THE HEIGHTS OF THE GOSPEL. Cloth gi't, 2s. 6d. 
THE HOPES OF THE GOSPEL. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
EVANGELISTIC WORK IN PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE. New and Revised Edition. Clo h gilt, 
2s. 6d. THE DIVINE ART OF PREACHING. Lectures on Preaching, &c, Cloth, 2s. 
THE SOUL’S AWAKENING. Being Twenty-Four Sermons and Twenty Addresses to Children. 


By Rev. C. SitvesterR Horne, M.A. Price 2s, 6d. net. Post free, 2s. gd. 

























Please write for a Textual and Subject Index of 2800 Sermons, post free 
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The Life of Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


tear, and it was decided to repair the 
interior. The great sanctuary was there- 
fore closed, and for five Sunday mornings 
(March 24 to April 21, 1867) C. H. Spur- 
geon preached in the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, to congregations numbering 
not fewer than twenty thousand persons. 
These were the largest audiences he ever 
had inside a building, with the single 
exception of the Crystal Palace gathering 
on the occasion of the Fast Day service. 
The increasing work of C. H. Spurgeon 
had long necessitated a larger residence 
than the old house which he inhabited in 
Nightingale Lane, and in 1869 the building 
was pulled down and a new “ Helensburgh 
House’’ erected by Mr. William Higgs, the 
builder of the Tabernacle. Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon had never accumulated wealth. 
Whenever he had a spare five-pound note 
from the sale of his sermons and books 
it invariably went to help one of the 
numerous works carried on in connection 
with the Tabernacle, and as a mark of ap- 
preciation, therefore, a few of his liberal and 
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devoted helpers determined to defray the 
principal part of the cost of the new home; 
and when C. H. Spurgeon met the gener- 
ous donors to thank them, he made one of 
the most charming little speeches that 
could have been uttered on such an occa- 
sion. 

Mrs. Spurgeon, who had been staying 
for some time at Brighton as an invalid, 
came up to London in order to be present 
at this gathering, but immediately after- 
wards returned until the house was ready 
for its occupant. The devotion of the 
husband was most touching. Despite 
his multifarious labours he busied himself 
in the purchase of new furniture so that 
nothing should worry his wife, and he had 
a room adjoining his study specially fitted 
up for her use. Everything was ready 
when she returned to London improved 
somewhat in health as the result of an 
operation performed by Sir James Simp- 
son, of Edinburgh, who travelled from 
Scotland to Brighton twice for the pur- 
pose. 


(To be continued.) 
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Back view of the new ‘‘ Helensburgh House,” C. H. Spurgeon’s third home after marriage. 
The preacher is seen standing upon the balcony 



















In the 
Home Circle 


‘OUR QUESTION DRAWER.—Weare happy to announce that the Rev. F. B. MEYER 
. has agreed to answer in the pages ofthe ‘“‘ Sunday Magazine”’ any questions of general 


interest respecting religious or social difficulties that may be asked by our readers, There 

are many things that perplex and worry people, if light were thrown on which, the trouble 

' would vanish. Mr. Meyer with his wide knowledge and experience will endeavour to 

- . ' ,throw such light on difficult matters that trouble our readers ; and questions are invited. 
These must, be addressed ‘Question Drawer, Sunday Magazine Office, 15 Tavistock 


- Street,-Covent Garden, W.C.”’ 


. . Neighbours and Neighbouring. 


“\HERE .is no doubt about our 
duty to love our neighbours. 
It is a comfort, however, to 
me, at least, to learn from 
Christ’s definition of the word, that neigh- 
bour. does not necessarily mean the person 
who lives next door. The Samaritan who 
befriended, and the Jew who needed 
befriending, had probably never seen 
each other before their memorable en- 
counter on the road to Jericho, and they 
certainly did not live beside each other in 
the same town. The Jew may have lived 
in either Jericho or Jerusalem, whilst the 
Samaritan seems to have been a com- 
mercial traveller, well known at the inn 
or hotel, where he was accustomed to put 
up... He. was*so regular in his journeys, 
and so prompt in his payments, that he 
could be trusted to repay any additional 
expenditure on his profége when he came 
again. 


If neighbours, in the Bible usage of the- 


word, meant literally the people who li¥e 
next door, obedience would be even 
harder than it is. It is so much easier to 
be pleasant and helpful to people you 
meet on the coach in the Highlands, or 
on board an ocean steamer, or in an hotel 





Matters of only personal interest to the questioner will 
‘be answered by the Editor through the post. 


By the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


in the Austrian Tyrol, than to the family 
who live next you in the suburbs, witha 
large party of young people, who ruin 
your Sunday peace as they strum waltzes 
from morning to night in winter and play 
lawn-tennis all day in summer. 


Our Neighbours. 


The elderly spinster who keeps a small 
regiment of cats! The lady who hangs 
her vociferous parrot in the verandah! 
The youth who is slowly acquiring a know- 
ledge of the cornet or bassoon and prac- 
tises with his windows open ! 
whose dog barks by night and chases our 
sheep by day! The poultry fancier, 
whose chanticleers awake other sleepers 
besides the rosy-cheeked Dawn, and some- 
times \nistake the gleam of a policeman’s 
search ih for the first beam of mor- 
ing! he well-meaning thrifty couple 
who are always sending in to borrow our 
forks arf€ spoons, our medicines and 
cordials, our coals and groceries, and for- 
get to repay our loans, until prompted by 
our unmistakable reminders! The eyes 
that are always looking out from behind 
the curtain-whenever we go out or come in, 
and *certain: to. see us when we are least 








The man 
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prepared in clothes, parcels, or companions, 
tocourt the inspection! The tongues that 
discuss us! The obsequious bows of 
people who want to get on friendly terms 
with us, and whom, for that very reason, 
we feel estranged from! The distant 
acknowledgment or stony stare of those 
by whom we are dying to be recognised ! 
The man whose ashpit is allowed to accu- 
mulate refuse, till we are nearly poisoned, 
or whose garden is full of thistle-down 
which blows over to our choice plants ! 

Such are some of our neighbours—our 
comfort being that they do not all live 
beside us at the same time, for in the 
nature of things there can be but one on 
our right and another on our left. But 
at one time or other of our earthly pil- 
grimage, with its incessant repitching of 
our moving tent, we have come across 
most of these. 

We must not be forgetful of the many 
amiable and delightful neighbours in 
whose vicinity it has been a luxury and 
profit to live; and yet, as Mr. Spurgeon 


used to say, one bad fish in a fishmonger’s 
shop will strike your imagination more 
acutely than the hundreds of good ones 
lying on the white marble slabs, or the 


blocks of ice. Similarly I recall at this 
moment, not so much the sweet music 
which I have heard at various times 
fom my neighbours’ pianos, but the 
agony of those three months when the 
fat over mine was sublet to a family 
which came up from the country to enjoy 
the benefits of the School of Music, and 
the daughters played from 8 a.m. to 
8 pM. in relays, sometimes two, but 
never less than one, generally making 
the same inevitable mistakes and nearly 
landing us all in the asylum. At such 
times, since music is said to have charms 
to soothe the savage ear, one feels pre- 
pared to renounce all the rights and privi- 
leges of civilised life and become a savage. 

Now, to love all these is no small task, 
and much harder, as I have said, than to 
love the poor Jew who lies on the high 
toad to Jericho, weltering in a pool of 
blood. Yet we must try for this also, so 


lar as opportunity offers. 
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There are several little courtesies which 
we may show our Neighbours. 

If the doctor’s carriage is often at the 
door, or straw laid down in the road, we 
should send in our card, or some verbal 
inquiry, to show that we are not unmind- 
ful or careless of their anxiety. If our 
neighbour is standing at his garden-gate, or 
going to his suite of rooms in the same 
lift, at the moment when we are returning 
home, we should salute him with a cour- 
teous good evening. If the wife and 
mother is passing through a time of 
mortal anguish, it is neighbourly and 
kind to ask her little children to come in 
to spend the afternoon with ours. These 
are little courtesies; they do not cost 
much, but they indicate that a glint of 
God’s love has entered our hearts with its 
warm and blessed glow. They may not 
be reciprocated—well, be it so; the son 
of peace shall come back into your own 
bosom, and I am not sure that I should 
not continue to show them, unless I were 
quite sure that the repetition would be 
misunderstood. At the worst, we have 
our Lord’s advice not to cast our pearls 
before swine. Still,. genuine love never 
faileth ; ‘it is not provoked, and taketh 
not account of evil.” 


It is wonderful how contagious the spirit 
of good is. 

There is a story told of a labouring 
man who was endowed with a highly 
refined taste for beauty and neatness, and 
who took a house in a long squalid street, 
the cottages of which had front gardens. 
When he first went to his new home, those 
gardens were trodden hard with children’s 
feet, filled with rubbish, the happy hunt- 
ing-ground of cats and dogs, with here 
and there a hutch of rabbits, or a trellis- 
work enclosure for poultry. He did not 
find fault with others, but set himself to 
cultivate his own little patch, digging it 
up, making paths, sowing seeds, and 
building a miniature rockery. His neigh- 
bours on either side felt that they could 
not admit so striking a contrast to their 
own allotments, and they also set to work, 
until others were stirred by shame and 
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envy to do the same, and in course of 
time the whole street was transformed ; 
not in the gardens only, but the homes 
and the people who lived in them. So 
kind words and deeds shown by us to 
our neighbours may ultimately induce the 
same spirit in them, and the perfume of 
our life will be wafted throughout the 
neighbourhood. 

Besides, when we have shown ourselves 
courteous and kindly—without invading 
the privacy of any or sacrificing our own 
it will be much easier to bear with some 
of the annoyances which we have men- 
tioned. We shall think kindly of the 
lonely old lady who has never had husband 
or child, and whose heart dotes on her 
cats because they come to her caress ; 
of the young man who has been reclaimed 
from a life of dissipation, and is beginning 
to take up with new ways of employing 
his leisure in wholesome music; and of 
the young couple who are short of the 
things which they are always borrowing, 
because, in addition to their family of 
young children, they have two old aunts 
living with them, one of whom is a chronic 
invalid and the other not altogether right 
in her mind. As soon as we know some- 
thing of people, we find it possible to look 
at the other side—the forgiving, forbearing, 
and sweetly reasonable side—of things 
which before had only grated on our 
nerves. Thinking only of ourselves we 
are driven beyond endurance, thinking of 
them we are filled with a great compas- 
sion. 

Out of all this, also, will come our 
deliverance, for when we have shown our- 
selves kindly to people, they are much 
more willing to save us from an annoyance 
of which we may have given them a 
casual hint. The lady will hang her 
parroquet in the front of the house if she 
knows that we are studying in the back ; 
the musical man will shut the window 
when he is practising on Saturday evening 
whilst you are finishing your sermon ; 
the young people will not call out quite 
so loudly to each other at their lawn- 
tennis if they know that you are taking 
your Sunday afternoon siesta, or that 





your child is needing quiet after that 
terrible attack of brain fever. 


The way of sanctified common sense 


Is not to begin by giving tracts all 
round, but by showing a little human 
interest. Before you attempt to convert 
your neighbours, I would suggest your 
distributing pocketsful of sweets to the 
groups of children as they come home 
in the afternoon from school. You will 
son achieve notoriety! Do this for six 
months and you will be able to talk about 
God to the veriest churl whom every one 
avoids. But be sure not to distribute 
sweets as a means of ingratiating yourself ; 
that is mean, and people will soon see 
through it. Distribute them because you 
are a noble, happy, God-loving nature, and 
out of that same heart, when the time 
comes, will pour fountains of water of 
life. Do you think that the Good Sama- 
ritan did only one memorable deed of 
mercy? It is not thinkable. The Jung- 
frau rises from a tumultuous heap of 
mountains, and that deed on which the 
light of heaven has shone, as the dawn 
on an Alp, for 1800 years, became possible 
because his life had been crowded with 
innumerable acts of modest and unobtru- 
sive goodness. He had never been com- 
mended, and had hardly been noticed, 
he did not realise that he was building up 
the character of the good man, for whom 
‘“some one would even dare to die,” and 
who, when a great occasion calls, will 
meet it with a store of unexhausted bene- 
volence yet to spare. 


Those are our Neighbours, also, whom 
we are continually meeting in the 


walks of daily life, 


The men who travel to the city by the 
same morning train and frequently in 
the same carriage ; the working-girls who 
always catch the sa_.c tram; the guard 
who travels with the train ; the conductor 
who takes our coppers and punches our 
ticket ; the newspaper man who, as he 


sees us coming, whips out the paper we 
always read and hands it to us; the 
‘coachee’”’ on the box of the Tally- -Ho ; 
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the charwoman who cleans the office ; 
the night-watchman who guards the pre- 
mises; the owner of the store next door ; 
the clerk who frequents the same dining- 
place, and made room the other day for 
us to get a seat—all these are neighbours, 
and it is good for us and them if we will 
unbend a little and exchange comparisons 
of the weather, the temperature, or the 
state of the streets. 

A smile, a nod, a word, are enough to 
keep your heart from becoming a frozen 
pond. If only a small stream of kindly 
feeling is always pouring in, and another 
flowing out, it will enable you to resist the 
hardest winter that ever tried to restrain 
and bind a human soul. 

You need not do more than this, but 
to do this oils the wheels of life, keeps 
our humanity living and fresh, and sets 
the door open for the entrance or exodus 
of more important matters, supposing an 
occasion for them should ever arise. On 
the Continent I have again and again 
been struck by the greater freedom in 
exchanging courtesies than amongst our- 
selves. The German servant welcomes 
you as you enter the house ; the gentleman 
will take off his hat as he enters or leaves 
the railway carriage where ladies are 
sitting, or if gentlemen only are there, 
wil wish them good morning or good 
evening ; men and women as they go to 
their work, along the country roads, will 
cheerily salute you; your most casual 
acquaintance if he meets you on the 
street, is not content with raising his hat, 
but brings it down with his arm to a right 
angle. People have said that a good deal 
of this is superficial, but whether that be 
so or not, I greatly admire it, for I am 
increasingly sure that the outward manner 
has not a little to do with creating the 
inward disposition. 


But our Neighbours, as Christ says, 
include any who need our help. 


“Who is my neighbour?” said the 
scribe. ‘‘Show yourself a neighbour!” 
teplied the master. 

All men have their RIGHTS. Some are 
shove us. some on our level, some beneath ; 
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let us respect them and do our best to 
maintain them unimpaired, whenever they 
are invaded. When we can do aught for 
their preservation, whether it be the right 
of the Armenian to live, or of the day- 
labourer to pasture his donkey on a com- 
mon, let us not stint time, thought, or 
strength. 

All men have their sorrows. \ Let us 
be as quick to notice the red eye, the wan 
cheek, the bit of mourning, as Joseph 
was the sad expression on the faces of 
his two charges on the morning after their 
dreams ; and let us see to it that we do 
nothing to aggravate, but all we can to 
alleviate and comfort. 

All men have their sins. Some are 
lepers, some paralytic, some taken of fever, 
and many are blind or deaf; let us not 
shrink from touching their sores, lifting 
them by the hand, binding up their 
wounds, taking their side against their 
besetting sins, and restoring them with 
the more tenderness and grace, as we recall 
our own liability to be tempted. 


But let us see to it that we are animated 
by the only motives which can stand 
the strain, and realise the possibilities, 
of such a life. 


It was an awful phase in the history.of 
London philanthropy, when the West End 
went “slumming” to the East End, as 
a new craze for the sake of its exhilarating 
excitement. Then, young ladies who never 
noticed the hectic spot on the cheek of 
the little kitchen-maid of their father’s 
mansion, or thought of helping her to be 
a sweet, pure woman, put on special cos- 
tumes of dainty make, but rather subdued 
in colour, and went off to lecture poor 
people on the necessity of going to churck 
and having their babies christened. The 
story is told by a good man who could not 
have fabricated it, I think, of an ardent 
young lady who told her friend that since 
her father became paralysed and her mother 
blind, it had grown so dull at home that 
she was going out as a hospital nurse! 
Whilst the same authority (gentle reader, 
I prythee notice that I am only quoting), says, 
that he knows of uncomfortable people 
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“who can’t get on at home,’’ who invade 
poor districts and meddle in the domes- 
tic affairs of unhappy Englishmen and 
Englishwomen whose little houses have 
long ceased to be their castles ! 

Now, these are quite evidently excep- 
tions, and should not blind us to the 
myriads of holy souls, men and women, 
who are for ever stealing up and down 
the world threading their way along 
narrow streets, diving into squalid courts, 
climbing up creaking staircases, and 
finding their way into miserable, untidy, 
feculent rooms, where you can almost 
cut the air with a knife, and doing deeds 
of unselfish kindness, on which angels 
look with tender eyes. These have learnt 
to think over again God’s deepest thoughts 
of love; such love only has the necessary 
staying power, the necessary delicacy of 
touch, the necessary grit and grace. 
These are they whose feet are beautiful 
over the mountains of sin; these are they 
who repeat the urgency of the angels who 
came to Sodom at eventide and refused 
to go out of it alone; these are they who 
keep the world from losing its faith, since 
as men look up into their faces they see 
there the reflection of a love which never 
shone on sea or shore. 

When that love comes into the heart 
it becomes the fountain source of Love 
to man. Because we love the Divine 
Man, we love our brother also; and as 
we, for love’s sake, begin to minister, our 
love grows in depth, and strength, and 
wealth of resource, like the wealth of the 
vine, from which a hundred hands each 
autumn tear off the abundant foliage and 
fruit; but without complaining, it girds 
itself to more prolific growth. 


How rich the annals of the world are 
in stories of souls like these. 

Men cannot afford to let their record 
die. Generation after generation tramples 
again the earth around their graves, and 
lights again the fire of holy inspiration 
from their memory. Let us repeat our 
recollections of these—specimens of a host 
that no man can number of all nations, 
kindreds, peoples, and tongues, who 


counted not their lives dear unto them. 
selves, not saving themselves that they 
might save: . St. Francis, Howard, 
Shaftesbury. 

Shaftesbury, who at the age of twenty- 
seven wrote in his diary: “ On my soul, | 
believe that I desire the welfare of my 
fellow men,” and who, after almost sixty 
years of incessant devotion and activity 
on their behalf, burdened with a great 
weight of years on the threshold of the 
Eternal Rest which he needed so sorely, 
said, ‘‘I cannot bear to leave the world 
with all the misery in it.” 

Howard, who tore himself from the 
ease and refinement of his home in Bed- 
ford, and spent his years in travelling 
through the world to discover the condi- 
tion of the prisons and alleviate the an- 
guish of its prisoners, and who died 
alone and untended in a distant and 
inhospitable county smitten by prison 
fever. 

Francis of Assisi. One night, -»when 
still in his young manhood, as he stepped 
out from the glare and hilarity of a pro- 
longed revel, he stood suddenly like one 
arrested beneath the stars, contrasting 
their calm pure beauty with the scenes 
he had left, and realising the hollowness 
of the things which appeal only to sense. 
““ Are you thinking of a bride ?”’ said one 
of his companions. “ Yes,” he said, “ of 
a bride nobler, richer, more beautiful than 
your fancy can conceive.”’ And as an 
eminent prelate has told us, he there took 
as his bride, Humanity, bleeding from a 
thousand wounds, ‘whom none had 
chosen for His own since Christ Himself, 
to cherish to his life’s end with unfailing 
tenderness.” He loved Christ as few 
have loved Him, and for love of Him he 
loved men. Were they not dear to Him? 
Did He not, in looking into the eyes of the 
pauper, the robber, and the leper, look 
into the eyes of his Lord ? 

There are few sweeter stories told of 
him than the one which narrates, how, 
one day, in the early years of his dedica- 


tion, he met a leper—one of those terrible . 


spectacles so common in Europe in the 
Middle Ages, as still in the Orient. He 
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sickened at the sight, but conquered 
himself, and getting from his horse he 
gave an alms—and then a kiss. The 
legend goes on to say that as he went for- 
ward on his journey, looking round once 
more, he saw no leper standing on the 
plain, and knew that he had seen the 
Lord. There is a profound lesson in these 
words. Not in .the gothic church alone, 
which the mighty organ fills with solemn 
music, not in nature only, where the uni- 
versal chorus of praise from cricket up 
toseraph stirs the sluggish heart to praise ; 
not beneath the fig-tree, where the guileless 
Nathaniel meditates on Jacob’s ladder, 
or on the house-top, where the Apostle 
beholds the white sheet, emblem of a 
redeemed world, but in the prison cell, 
in the overcrowded tenement, in the attic 
where the cripple sits all day in his chair, 
or the cellar where the sick woman lies in 
her weakness, we may meet Him, whose 
delights are with the children of men, and 
who is found where they need Him 
most. 

Do not wait to do great things; be 
content with little ones. Do them as 
they come to hand. Out of the smallest 
seeds arise the noblest trees. Do not 
shrink back before great opportunities, 
for He who gives them waits to supply 
all needed grace and power. You are 
nothing, but you are in partnership with 
God, and He is all. Do not love men 
with your love ; it will falter in the terrible 
strain, but let His pass through you. Do 
not help them with your help; it is not 
enough. but let His succour them, pass- 
ing through you, as the electric current 
along the overhead wire of the tram-line. 
Do not stay counting your. five barley 
loaves and two small fish; it is true 
that they are nothing among so many, 
but put them into His hands, and 
they shall satisfy five thousand men, be- 
sides women and children. “‘ For thus 
saith the Lord, the God of Israel, the 
barrel of meal shall not waste, neither 
shall the cruse of oil fail, until the day 
that the Lord sendeth rain upon the 
earth.” 





So, as we consecrate ourselves afresh. 
XXXII—3; 
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to love first and best our master Christ, 
and love all men as neighbours for His 
dear sake, let us say each for himself, 
with William Blake, the mystical seer and 
poet of the eighteenth century : 
I will not cease from mental strife, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Tili we have built Jerusalem, 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 


II. Women of Worth and Work 


Miss Carlile, of the Church Army 
’ 

Wuat the Rev. W. Carlile has been to 
the Church Army in general, Miss Marie 
Carlile has been to the women’s work of 


that organisation in particular. Since 
March 1889, she has been honorary 
superintendent of the Training Home 


for Mission Nurses, and the whole of her 
time and abilities have been devoted 
to the important, and by no means easy 
duties of the office which she _ holds. 
Towards the end of 1887 it was thought 
desirable to start an institution for the 
free training of working women as nurses 
and slum and rescue workers, similar to 
that in which men were trained to be 
evangelists. Miss Carlile was asked to 
give her assistance in the organisation 
and conduct of the Home, and so successful 
was she in this that it was not long before 
she was appointed to the superintendency. 


The Duties of Superintendent 


Uron the superintendent falls all the 
care and anxiety of such a training home. 
She examines and selects the candidates 
who present themselves for admission, 
she organises all the work of the institution, 
and she is responsible for the proper 
training of the women: whilst beside all 
this a thousand and one smaller matters 


come before her, and the load upon her 
shoulders is one that only a woman 
thoroughly devoted to the work, and 


doing it with no thought of earthly gain 
or glory, could perform. All the quali- 
fications needed Miss Carlile 
in a marked degree. and to know how 
successful she has been it is only necessary 
that since the the 


possesses 


to state opening of 
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Home no fewer than 750 women have 
been received for training. A number 
of these were, of course, found to be 
unsuitable after a short period of trial, 
but 480 have been sent out by the Church 
Army. Of the total number, 220 ‘still re- 
main carrying out the duties to which they 
are appointed, and which they delight to 
fulfil in a spirit worthy of those who are 
“working together with God.”’ The tasks 
of the nurses are far from easy. In 
many cases their constitutions have 





The Self-Denial of the Nurses 


It is always a good sign in an organisa- 
tion when people are prepared to give 
up lucrative employment in order to 
devote themselves, without prospect of 
worldly prosperity and advancement, 
to the work of the society, and over and 
over again has this spirit been found 
in candidates for admission to the Training 
Home. As Miss Carlile constantly de- 
clares, the women wanted are those who 


Miss Carlile interviewing a nurse in her room at the Training Home for 
Church Army Mission-Nurses 


proved unable to stand the strain, and 
they have had to resign. Others have, for 
various reasons, taken up other Christian 
work, while others again have left the 
Church Army to get married, or to rejoin 
their families. Those that remain, how- 
ever, form a large band of devoted women 
workers—women of the people—for whose 
unselfish labours the country is all the 
better. To Miss Carlile is due in a very 
large degree the success of the movement. 
The nurses are devoted to her, and she 
has that tact and adaptability which 
are so necessary in one who is to have 
the direction of a band of Christian workers. 


belong to the working classes, who know 
the needs of the people among whom 
they will work, and who can sympathise 
with them in a way women of another 
class could not possibly do. And so 
those who have been accepted for training, 
and who have proved effective workers, 
have been earnest Christian women, with 
a thirst for souls and a yearning love 
for their fellows who have fallen under 
the power of sin. 


Growth of the Movement 
UNDER Miss Carlile’s able direction, the 
Church Army Training Home for Women 
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has grown rapidly. In 1893 the small 
house in Edgware Road, which accommo- 
dated only a dozen women, was found 
too small, and so larger premises in 
Nutford Place were secured, where eighteen 
could be received. This place was again 
found too small, and another move 
was made in October r1gor to the present 
Home in Bryanston Street—a large com- 
modious house, provided with thirty 
cubicles. Those nurses who, during 
training, are found to possess the special 
qualifications necessary for outdoor 
rescue workers, are sent on from the 
Training Home to gain additional ex- 
perience in that difficult department 
at the Rescue Workers’ Home. Some 
are selected to help in the Church Army 
Mission to barmaids; others again are 
appointed to help in the Tent Missions 
in London and elsewhere; whilst others 
labour in the police courts, among the 
hop-pickers, the fruit-pickers, and the 
gipsies. The Home over which Miss 
Carlile presides does not profess to 


send out fully trained and certificated 
nurses, but to give to godly women, 
who are not above scrubbing out a 


room for a poor sick woman, some 
knowledge of nursing which _ shall 
enable them to be real helps as they 
go visiting in a parish. The nurses 
are expected to work under the 
clergy, and to carry out their wishes. 
Two or three evenings a week, with 
her vicar’s permission, a nurse may 
seek to gather the people together 
at small mission services or cottage 
meetings, which she conducts in a quiet 
manner. 

Miss Carlile’s work has always been 
very arduous, and at one period her 
health broke down under the strain. 
She was ordered by her medical advisers 
to take a prolonged rest, and this she 
did. She was away from the Home 
for a year, during which time she went 
on a long sea voyage. It was well for 
the training institution that the rest 
had a beneficial effect, and that Miss 
Carlile was able to resume her duties 
with renewed vigour. 
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Ill. A Talk with the Children 


By the Rev. W. J. Ferrar, M.A. 
BALIN AND BALAN 


THE story of Balin and Balan is full of 
adventure, but it has a very sad ending. 
There is a sword in it like the one in King 
Arthur’s own story. A maiden comes girt 
with it to the Court. He that should draw 
it must be wholly without shame, treachery 
or guile. And none could pull it from its 
scabbard, not even the King himself, though 
he strove with all his might. ‘Strive not to 
pull so hard,” said she, “ for he that shall pull 
it out shall do it with little might.” A poor 
knight named Balin, who was a prisoner in 
Arthur’s Court, asked to try. But since he 
was but poorly clad the maiden doubted. 
Then he said (and fine words. they are) : 
‘Ah, fair damsel, worthiness and good 
qualities and good deeds are not all only 
in arrayment, but manhood and worship is 
hid within man’s person, and many a wor- 
shipful knight is not known unto all people.” 

So saying he drew it easily from the sheath. 
But having done this he refused to give it 
back to her again. She was much displeased 
at this, and told him that the sword would 
be his destruction, and that he would slay 
with it the one he loved best in the world. 
But Balin would not give it back, and leaving: 
the Court he rode forth on his adventures. 
He was known from this as “the Knight of 
the Sword.” 

In the end he rode up to a castle, héed- 
less of a cross he passed, on which was 
written, “It is not for any knight alone to 
ride this way.” An old man warned him of 
his danger, and he heard the horn blow, 
which betokens death. Yet he rode on to 
the gate, and the lady of the castle told him 
he must contend with a knight whom she 
kept on an island near. And one of her 
knights told Balin that he should have a 
bigger shield, and lent him his own. 
“Alas!” said a maiden as he rode to the 
boat in which he and his horse were to 
embark, “ye have put yourself in great 
danger, for by your shield you should have 
been known.” 

The knight with whom he had to fight, 
towards whom he rode in red armour with 
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red trappings to his horse, was none other 
than his own brother Balan. And he did not 
know Balin because he borea strange shield. 
And when they met on their horses, they 
were both borne down and lay in a swoon. 
Then they rose and fought with their swords 
until they each had seven great wounds, and 
Balan lay down exhausted. 

“ What knight art thou?” said Balin, * for 
I never yet found knight that matched thee.” 

“ My name,” said he, “is Balan, brother 
to the Good Knight Balin.” 

“Alas!” said Balin, ‘that ever I should 
see this day.” And he swooned away. But 
Balan crept to him on his hands and knees 
and took off his helm, and hardly knew him, 
his face was so disfigured. But when he 
awoke he said, “Ah! Balan, my brother, 
thou hast slain me and I thee, wherefore all 
the wide world shall speak of us both.” 


So the two brothers were buried in one 
grave in that very island. 

Now, what are we to learn from Balin’s 
story? He was a very great knight, free 
from shame, deceit, and treachery; yet he 
made terrible mistakes, which led to this 
awful end. What were those mistakes? 
Well, first, he would not be content with his 
own sword, but would retain the enchanted 
one he had drawn from the scabbard, and 
then, when the crisis of his adventures came 
in that enchanted castle, he allowed them to 
change his shield, well tried and trusty as it 
was, for one that he had not tried, though it 
seemed more suitable. 

In our own battles we may make the 
same mistake—the mistake of not trusting 
our own weapons. Let us be ourselves, 
and work with the powers that God gives 
us. 


CVIrT7 


Our Question Drawer 
Conducted by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


[Mr. Meyer has answered below the questions submitted to him by our readers. Any who may have 
difficulties of a religious character ave earnestly invited to mention thew trouble to Mr. Meyer so that he may 
endeavour to he p them by giving thé advice which his wide kn »wledge and experience enable him to render] 


Should Christians engage in politics in view 
of the statement that our citizenship i- in 
Heaven? 


A man may be a freeman of the City 
of London, but if he is called by business 
or family matters to reside temporarily 
in Berlin, Cairo, or Shanghai, there is 
surely no reason why he should not in- 
terest himself in the matters which engage 
the thought of the people of any of those 
cities. Indeed, if there should be some 
vast uprising of the public conscience 
against impurity, cruelty, or any of 
those great questions which lie outside 
party politics, the knowledge he had of 
English law and procedure would help 
him to assist the people in arriving at 
just conclusions. 


Some Christians will not go to a theatre but 
patronise the Hippodrome or a circus; others 
reject these but goto the Wild West; others 





again regard as wrong anything more exciting 
than a museum. Where should the line be 
drawn ? 


There are two clear rules to guide us: 
‘“ All things are lawful for me ; but not 
all things are expedient. All things are 
lawful for me; but I will not be brought 
under the power of any.’’ 1 Cor. vi. 12. 
‘‘ All things are lawful for me ; but not all 
things are expedient. All things are lawful ; 
but not all things edify.”’ 1 Cor. x. 23. 
From these it is clear that we are to 
refuse, first, whatever threatens to engross 
us too completely, and secondly, whatever 
is fraught with peril to the souls of others. 
Now, for my part, I should not hesitate 
to go to the Wild West if I wanted to 
give my little grandson a treat (and I 
shouldn’t mind going for myself); but 
if I felt that it was diverting my mind 
from my life-work, and that I was be- 
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coming infatuated with it, and if I felt 
that the entertainment, from the very 
nature of the case, was prejudicial to the 
morals of those who witness it, or take 
part in it, I should abstain from going. 


The newly discovered code of laws of 
Khammurabi contain many rules almost 
identical with those of the Levitical law, and 
itis declared that the latter is taken from the 
former. How can this striking resemblance 
be made to agree with the inspiration of the 
Pentateuch ? 


It is quite certain that the Pentateuch 
contains many paragraphs which were 
by no means original compositionsjon 
the part of Moses, but fragments which 
Moses incorporated from other sources, 
and in incorporating them set on them 
the seal of Inspiration. This is notably 
the case with Gen. i. and ii. 1-3 and Gen. 
ii. 4 to il. 24. The Synoptic Gospels 
also are founded on some common oral 
tradition, which the Evangelists made 
use of. The presence of the Spirit of 
God is specially evident in what the 
Sacred writers were led to refuse. The 
Spirit of Inspiration will recognise truth 
wherever it has been uttered, because, 
originally, all truth must have come from 
Him, and He recognises His own children. 


How can we know that we have crossed the 
dividing line betwixt Life and Death ? 


Certainly not by trying to feel it, or 
searching into your own heart. There 
is no solid basis of Peace, except in the 
clear word of the Living God. Mr. 
Moody was accustomed to quote John 
v. 24: and I have found it, in earlier 
years, a great stand-by: ‘‘ Verily, verily 
I say unto you, he that heareth my word, 
and believeth in Him that sent me, hath 
everlasting life, and cometh not into 
judgment, but hath passed out of death 
into life’? (R.V.). What could be clearer 
than that last sentence’? Ifa man listens 
to Christ’s voice, as of his own shepherd, 
and believes that He was sent to be our 
Saviour, he has Christ’s own assurance 
that he will be reckoned as having passed 
out of death into life. 


Our Question Drawer 
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Would you advise me to take a situation as 
conductor on a tram, seeing that it involves 
Sunday duty? 

At my suggestion, | am happy to say, 
the conductors and drivers of South 
London trams have one day off in seven. 
This is their weekly Sabbath, and where 
this is allowed it seems to me to remove 
the difficulty. Both body and soul need 
to rest on one day in each week, and 
where this is allowed the essential re- 
quirement of the Divine Law is fulfilled. 
That the day is optional is evident by 
the substitution of the first day for the 
seventh by the custom of the universal 
Church. But where no concession of this 
kind is allowed, I should advise you, most 
certainly, not to engage yourself in such 
occupation. 

Why do so many inconsistencies, which are 
inexplicable and intricate to understand, exist 
in men who speak as oracles ? 

Alas for me, my questioner begins his 
question by referring to an incident which 
happened twelve years ago, when I was 
Minister of Regent’s Park Chapel. In 
the midst of an interview with him (he 
was soliciting an order for a publishing 
house) my tea was brought in, and I 
commenced on it, without asking him 
to partake! Now, as I look back on it, 
as he presents it, it certainly does seem 
rather impolite and careless; and I can 
quite understand how such an incident 
may prejudice a man’s mind against a 
minister. One cannot be too thoughtful 
of little courtesies towards all with whom 
one comes in contact, for the Gospel’s 
sake. Yet, per contra, I was probably 
very much pressed for time, and wanted 
to get my tea over as quickly as possible, 
and probably could do so more quickly 
if I alone partook of it. And perhaps 


my friend should consider that I was 
already giving my best thought and 


attention to help him in his _ business, 
which did not personally concern me, and 
that I did not realise that there could 
be a further claim. However, as I have 
said, one must guard against any appear- 
ance of carelessness when one preaches 
about Christian considerationg 





Lessons from Nature 


Why Boys should not act like Cows 


OMMY had not been back at 
school after Easter for one day 


before he got into trouble. 

There was a new Master who 
wore spectacles, and a lot of new boys ; and 
one of them was dressed in such a funny 
suit of clothes that Tommy and some of 
the other boys mobbed him, and teased 
him all round the playground, because 
they did not think that the new Master 
in spectacles would know how to inter- 
fere. 

But he did. And after he had finished 
what he had to say, Tommy, for one, felt 
really ashamed of himself, and determined 
to apologise to the new boy the first 
chance he got. Of course, none of them 
knew, until the Master in spectacles told 
them, that the boy’s father was one of 
our bravest officers killed in the Boer 
War, and that his widow mother did not 
know how boys should be dressed for 
school. But that, the Master added, did 
not make any difference in their conduct, 
which was mean and cowardly towards 
a boy who, as they knew, had just left 
his home for the first time. 

Tommy knew that this was true: but 


what puzzled him was that, while he was 
worrying the new boy, he had no feeling 
that he was mean and cowardly. He 
thoroughly enjoyed doing it, and felt 
quite proud when the others roared with 
laughter. Why did he enjoy doing what 
he now saw to be mean and cowardly ? 
And then he remembered what his father 
told him about the cows. 

It was on the third day of the hard 
frost in January when two of the cows 
had fought near the edge of the pond 
where Tommy and Jacky were skating. 
One cow pushed the other down, but it 
managed to get up, and walked across 
the ice to the opposite side of the pond. 
Then the cow which had got the best of 
the fight uttered a curious low, which all 
the others seemed to understand; and 
they galloped with her round the pond 
and met the beaten cow on the other side, 
and they all began pushing her with their 
horns—even the bull joined in—until 
she fell down again, and even then they 
kept on butting at her. So Tommy and 
Jacky came off the pond in their skates, 
and drove the bull and cows away, and 
presently the cow on the ground got up, 
not much the worse. 

When they told their father about it, 
he said that cows still inherit the wise 





Uncle Phil’s Budget 


instinct of their wild ancestors, to drive 
out from the herd any weak or peculiar 
animal, because its presence was a danger 
to them. It not only attracted beasts 
of prey but if it remained with the herd 
its children would be weak or peculiar too, 
and the herd would be less able to escape 
danger or defend itself. Some savages 
who are, always at war with their neigh- 
bours, he said, still inherit the same 
wild instinct, and actually put those of 
their relatives who are weak, or old, or 
ill to death ; but civilised human beings, 
who have no reason to fear their neigh- 
bours or beasts of prey, try to stamp out 
this instinct, and to treat with kindness 
not only the old and feeble and sick, 
but even the mad and the wicked. When 
they grew older, their father said, they 
would understand it better: because 
boys are, after all, only human animals 
at first, and obey the old instincts of the 
race without thinking. 

That was it, of course. It was the 
natural instinct of the human animal 
to drive the peculiar new boy out of the 
herd: but it was the mark of the civilised 
man to treat him kindly. Tommy felt 
that he had been the human animal, and 
the new Master in spectacles the civilised 
man: and he determined to show that 
he could be civilised in future, even 
without spectacles. ‘ 

And the new boy turned out to be the 
best bowler in the school! 


Dogs I have had 


I. Darby the Disobedient 


Excerpt The Cad and The Jester—two 
fox-terrier puppies which I had many 
years ago in India—I never came across 
two dogs so totally different in character 
from each other than-the two which you 


see in this picture. The rough-haired 
lox-terrier on the left is Nipper, a dog 
possessing, it seems to me, every good 
quality which a dog can have; and 
the fuzzly Yorkshire terrier »n the iight 
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is Darby, a perfect imp of naughti- 
ness. 

The dogs have been posed for their 
photographs on the ferret-hutch; and 
both of them know perfectly well that 
they are going to be taken out with the 
ferrets to kill rats. Nipper at once takes 
an intelligent interest in his comrades 
the ferrets; but it requires much tact 
and management to persuade Darby even 
to sit upon their box long enough to be 
snap-shotted. You cannot say that he 
hates catching rats, because he never 
catches any: but he does hate being 
taken out to stand shivering about while 
Nipper and the ferrets catch rats. Rats 
can bite: whereas Darby’s idea of sport 
is to chase a flock of sheep or hunt a 
chicken. 

But Darby’s great joy was always to 
go to the market-town two miles off. 
As a London-bred dog, perhaps he found 
our village dull ; but what pleasure there 
could be for him in the market-town we 
never discovered. He always “ got lost ”’ 
there. Every dog in the place hunted 
him up and down the streets, until some 
one, pitying his forlorn appearance, took 
him indoors and made him comfortable 
before the fire. Presently, however, he 
would sneak out, and somehow find his 
way back home, arriving covered with 
mud, and long after dark had fallen. 

He never dared to go to the market- 
town by himself; but it became almost 
impossible for any of the household to go 
there without his company. If you 
merely put on your hat, he would scamper 
out of the front-door and wait for you 
down the road. Once or twice we managed 
to tie him up beforehand ; but he quickly 
discovered the meaning of that trick, 
and afterwards when you called or whistled 
for Darby, he took it as a signal to run 
away and hide behind the barn, which 
commanded a view of the road to the 
market-town. You could see his naughty 
little head peeping round the corner of the 
barn until you were well on your way, and 
then he would come out, scampering and 
frisking, to join you. It was xo good 
being angry with him or throwin: things 
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at him. He merely went into the next 
field, and kept up with you until you 
reached the town, when you would dis- 
cover him at your heels. Ten minutes 


afterwards he would be “‘ lost.’’ and you 


would not see him again until he came 
home late at night. 

Once we thought that we had taught 
Darby a lesson. We happened to meet 
some mounted friends at the gate of the 







park-field, and they had a sort of fox- 
hunt after him. We could see him 
scuttering across country for home, in 
terror of his life, with the horsemen 
galloping and hallooing after him. But 
we had not gone a mile before we became 
aware of a small grey animal sneaking 
along by the hedges at a field’s distance 
from the road, and just as we came to 
the town Darby joined us. 

As the lambing season approached we 
felt that an irrepressible dog of this kind 
was out of place in the country, where 


Two of Uncle Phil's dogs 
Nipper and Darby 


he might do a hundred pounds’ worth 
of damage among the ewes in ten minutes, 
so we managed to persuade Darby’s first 
owner to take him back. He had been 
given to us because this owner, who was 
very fond of flowers, could not admire 
Darby’s trick of beginning at one end 
of a bed of tulips or hyacinths and worry- 
ing every flower to pieces till he got to the 
other end. But there was something 








so engaging about this very naughty dog, 
that, when we said we did not want him 
any longer, he was received back: with 
joy in his eld home. And there, I hope, 
they find his presence tolerable. There is 
one home, at any rate, where he will not 
be received back on any terms: though, 
while he was with us, none of us could 
help being absurdly fond of him. Even 
the cook, who had to ‘‘ shoo-”’ him out of 
the larder almost daily, used to finish 
the chase by throwing a piece of meat 
after him ! 








Squiggles! 
Result of the March Competition 


UncLte Pui little knew what a puzzling 


This time the first prize goes to John 


task he had made for himself when he 
started you all drawing. Such an extra- 
ordinary variety of things are made out 
of the “‘ squiggle,” that probably no two 
judges would select the same three as 
prize-winners. However, you must all 
believe that Uncle Phil does his best : and, 
if you think that he sometimes gives some 
of the prizes to the wrong drawings, re- 
member how muddled he must be by the 
time he has gone through scores of different 
drawings half a dozen times, trying to 
make up his mind. You will remember 
that this was the squiggle given in our 
March number— 





The March “ Squiggle” 


Jameson (aged 13), 


1 Gloucester Villas, 


Purley, who sends 
a comic portrait of 
Uncle Phil himself. 
The second prize- 
winner, E.L. Hunot, 
Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, 
shows how like each 
other great men 
may be, by making: 
an excellent por- 
trait of ‘‘ Bobs”’ out 
of the same squig- 
gle; and the third, 
Adam P. Nimmo, 
8 Priestfield Road, 
Edinburgh, takes 
Uncle Phil’s pride 
down again, by 
showing that the 
same line will make 
a comic costermon- 
ger too. 
the first prize, instead 
of the second, if so many 
lines had not been used, 
especially in the hat. A 
large number of other 
amusing human figures 
include two students 
in cap and gown, a 
soldier, a Boer, a priest, 
and various idiots. 
There are also a 
“brownie,” the back 
view of a Chinaman, 
the side view of a boy 
in Eton jacket, and a 
rather pretty lady in 
profile. All of these 
might have got prizes 
if it had not appeared, 
after careful considera- 
tion, that others were 
better. Besides these 
human subjects there 


First Prize: Uncle Phil 


John Jameson, 


1 Gloucester Villas, Purley 


Lord Roberts would have been 


‘BoBS’ 


Second Prize: Bobs 
E. L. Hunot, 
Burnt Ash Hill, Lee 
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T A. Dallman 


Tuirp Prize 


Adam P. Nimmo, James Wright, Norwich 
8 Prestfie'd Road, Edinburgh 


T. A. Dallman Cc, Hundt, Lee 


T A. Dallman, West Derby 
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are, good drawings of a chicken, a duck- 
ling, and a puppy sitting down; while 
two competitors rather cleverly turn the 
squiggle into a cauldron and a sort of 
heraldic lion. 

In addition to the three winning draw- 
ings we reproduce some other sketches. 
One competitor is well represented, and 
tad his drawings not arrived just too 
late for the judging he would surely have 
got a prize. 

In future it will be a good plan if each 
competitor gives his or her age with the 
name and address: because, sometimes 
Uncle Phil might feel that a very young 
competitor ought to have an extra prize if 
his drawing is not quite good enough to 
gain one of the three monthly awards. 
Also he thinks that no one over six- 
teen should compete, though if older 
readers like to send in drawings “ not 
for competition ’’ he would always be glad 
to see them and sometimes to reproduce 
them. Now, here is another squiggle. 


Try to make a picture from it, adding as 


lew lines as possible. You need not spoil 
your SUNDAY MAGAZINE by tearing out 
the Squiggle, but you can trace it care- 
fully on a piece of paper and draw on 
that. Make your drawing in ink. 
Below it you must put your name and 
address, 


All drawings must reach Uncle Phil, at 


Messrs. Isbister’s, 15 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C., by June 
20; and the prizes will be announced in 
the August number. 

The first prize will be ros. ; the second, 
5s.; the third, 2s. 6d. 

Remember ! no shading is required, and 
as few lines as possible must be added to 
make the picture. There will be another 
Squiggle next month. 


Uncle Phil’s “‘ Young Brother” 


| TOLD you the other day that Uncle Phil 
had a “ big brother’ when he was a boy : 
but he also had a “ young brother”’ ; and 
not long ago he went with his “ young 
brother,” now a man taller than himself, 
to visit some of the places where they 
had played together as boys. 

They came to a place where they always 
used to buy Banbury cakes: so Uncle 
Phil bought two and held them out 

for his brother to take one. His 
brother took the smaller one. 

“You would not have done that 
in the old days,” said Uncle Phil, 
with a chuckle. 

““T should not have had _ the 
chance,” said his “ young” brother. 
And at that they both chuckled. 


And talking of 
brings to 
bishop. 

He was travelling by the Great 
Western Railway, and at Reading, 
where they always sell Banbury 
cakes, he put his head out of the 
window and beckoned to a boy. 

‘Here, my boy,” said the Bishop, 
‘is fourpence. Run to the refreshment 
room and get me a Banbury cake, and 
one for yourself, too.” 

Just as the train was going to start, 
the boy came back, munching a Banbury 
cake, with twopence in his hand, which 
he handed to the Bishop. 

‘“ They had only one cake.’ he said, 


Banbury cakes 
mind a story about a 
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Diana 


A Story in Five Parts 


By Marion Ward 
Illustrated by Arthur Twidle 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

Diana Penley Mortimer, an exceedingly high- 
spirited girl of sixteen, is admired by a Mr. Gerald 
Mainwaring. To escape his attentions Mrs. Morti- 
mer sends Diana on a visit to her Uncle Bartholo- 
mew and his sister (a prim old maid who presides 
over her bachelor brother's household). Diana 
astonishes her Uncle the first morning after her 
arrival by sitting in a blossom-covered tree and 
mimicking the songs of the birds. 


CHAPTER III 


WE were late—later even than I had 
feared. 

It had struck nine while we were still 
seated up in the tree, and the descent still 
to be accomplished. A feat by no means 
so easy as the ascent. 

Diana’s managing of it was simplicity 
itself. She merely tucked her skirts 
closely round her ankles, lowered herself 
carelessly by her hands, and dropped 
lightly to the grass beneath. She looked 
up at the old tree with disdain. “Call 
that a climb! You can almost step 
it. . . . Come along, Uncle Barthol.” 

But it was easier said than done. 

Despite her disparaging remark I could 
not by any means step it; nor did I feel 
inclined to employ her efficient, but some- 
what precarious, method. It was really 
most mortifying. I could do nothing 
but sit and eye that trusty but distant 
ground forlornly, trying to evolve a safe 
and dignified mode of descent. 

Diana saw my difficulty, and with ready 
tact came to my assistance, without a sign 
of contempt at what must surely have 
appeared incredible cowardice to her fear- 
less boyish courage. 

“Don’t come down the way I did, 
Uncle Barthol,”’ she called resourcefully : 
‘if you’re not used to it, you might find 
it difficult to balance. Just turn round 
facing the tree, and lower your foot till 


you find that hole you came up by. 
That’s right—it’s quite firm. There’s the 
next step.round to the left, that stump— 
you needn’t leave go of the tree; just 
slide your hand down. Now the knot. 
Now just jump that little bit——” 

The jump was not very successful. | 
forgot to loosen my grasp of the tree, and 
I did not spring far enough backwards, 
with the consequence that I barked my, 
shins rather badly and grazed my hands. 
But neither those small drawbacks, nor 
the various morsels of moss and bark 
distributed down my person, could lessen 
my relief at once more finding myself 
standing safe and sound on ferra firma, 
‘‘Thank you, my dear,” said I, as Diana 
solicitously brushed away the spoils I had 
collected in my jump. “ Now we must 
hurry.” 

She looked up at her scented nest re- 
gretfully. ‘‘It’ssolovely up there. Aren't 
you glad you came, Uncle Barthol ?” 

“ Yes,’ I assented doubtfully. I too 
looked up into the arbour, and I rubbed 
my sore knee. “ But,” I added feelingly, 
‘if ever you dare to try to inveigle an old 
man into such a ridiculous act again——" 

‘“‘T thought there was such a desperate 
hurry ?” interrupted Diana casually. 

It was astonishing how absent-minded 
I was that morning. I forgot the rest of 
my sentence, and started off at my best 
speed. 

But there was a further delay. 

Just as we were starting Diana remem- 
bered she had left her hat up in the tree. 
She assured me it did not matter; it was 
merely an ancient dilapidated garden hat 
which she could fetch after breakfast. | 
hesitated, looking at the bright bared 
head, glinting in the sunlight. And I 
thought of Clarissa and her particular 
notion. 


























She glanced at the clock as we guiltily entered. You are ten and a half minutes late, Bartholomew 
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“‘T’m afraid it must be fetched,” I said 
with a sigh, and looked at the formidable 
trunk, wondering whether gallantry re- 
quired me to offer. 

Such an idea plainly never entered 
Diana’s head. “ All right, uncle, it won’t 
take me a jiffy,” she acquiesced cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ You start. I'll catch you long 
before you reach the house.” 

And without giving me time to say a 
word she had turned and disappeared up 
into the depths of that tree with the 
speed and agility of a squirrel. 

I was so surprised that I just stood and 
stared blankly at the blue skirts vanishing 
into the wealth of green. I was still 
standing motionless two minutes later, 
when, quite half way up the tree, the 
branches were suddenly rift apart by a 
glinting golden head, and her laughing, 
glowing face looked down at me. 

“Why haven’t you gone, Uncle Bar- 
thol ?”’ she called down scoldingly. 

“My dear !—Diana!—go away! ” I 
cried anxiously. “ How can you be so 
foolhardy ?”’ 

Her merry little laugh rang out. “ It’s 
as safe as a house,” she cried re-assuringly. 
““T forgot I left my hat up here when I was 
exploring. . . . I’m coming down now, 
so you start at once, uncle. . . . Here, 
you may take this if you will.’’ The head 
disappeared, and a large flapping straw 
hat came circuitously floating to my feet. 

I picked it up, and smoothed the crushed 
cornflowers tidily. Then, fearing to incur 
the little blue lady’s wrath, I started 
hastily for the house. 

When I got round the bend I paused, 
and looked anxiously over my shoulder. 
I could not basely make good my own 
advance, and leave the child to bear the 
brunt of Clarissa’s wrath alone. But she 
was not in sight. 

I groaned beneath my breath. 

If only the clocks were slow: the 
church clock had a tendency to gain a 
little at times ; but I had not much hope. 

She was longer than I nad expected. I 
dared not think cf Clarissa, sitting there 
alone, awaiting us. I looked back again 


perturbedly. And at that moment to my 
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relief the slim blue figure came fly 
round the bend of the yew trees almost 
into my arms. 

“T knew—you would wait,” gh 
panted reproachfully. “ Why didn’t yoy 
goin? Icouldn’t help it, my skirt caught 
in that horrid old notch, and I couldn’; 
get it unfastened. I knew you woul 
never go in and desert me.” 

There was too much shrewdness in the 
clear eyes. Clarissa’s dignity must cer. 
tainly not be jeopardised. 

“T only paused a moment to retie my 
boot-lace,”’ I replied hastily. : 

Diana looked up innocently. 

“Uncle Barthol, dear,’ she murmured 
deprecatingly, ‘‘do—do you usually tie 
boot-laces on button boots ?”’ 

And sure enough, as I glanced down 
abashed, I perceived that in my hurried 
toilet I had accidentally donned my 
ancient, worn-out buttons. : 

Diana chuckled wickedly. Then she 
slipped her hand consolingly through my 
arm and squeezed it affectionately. “ Aunt 
Clarissa can’t be so very angry with me if 
you are there to take the blame, can she ?” 

And as she glanced saucily up at me 
I noted as an interesting physiognomical 
fact that her eyes were precisely the same 
colour as the cornflowers on her hat. ... 

And so, what with one thing and another 
we were hopelessly, inexcusably late. As 
I had pictured, we found Clarissa seated 
at the table awaiting us. And my heart 
sank as I noted her face wore its sternest 
and most uncompromising expression. 

One of her strictest foibles is exact 
punctuality. 

She glanced at the clock as we guiltily 
entered. 

“You are ten and a half minutes late, 
Bartholomew,” she remarked, rising t0 
greet Diana somewhat chillily. 

I apologised meekly, rejoicing inwardly 
at being so easily let off; and without 
further comment we took our places at our 
table. 

I shall never forget that breakfast as 
long as I live. 

To a philosopher and student of human 
nature it was full of interesting and 
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exciting new experiences ; but as a mere 
man and brother I must confess that 
never in my life have I passed a more 
trying and anxious half-hour. I suppose 
it was due to my supreme ignorance of the 
ways and manners of young ladyhood, 
but I must solemnly declare that not once 
in our intercourse in the sunny garden 
had it struck me that there was anything 
in the least strange or unusual in my 
young niece’s vocabulary and _ habits. 
And yet, in here, in the somewhat formal 
atmosphere of the breakfast table, almost 
with every sentence she innocently uttered, 
Clarissa’s face—which I can read like a 


._ bok—made me aware of some fresh 


enormity or other. 

At first I was wholly perplexed and 
perturbed, but by careful listening and 
thought I arrived at length at the dim 
comprehension of a certain boyishness 
and freedom of utterance that most 
bitterly offended my sister’s nice pre- 
cision and particularity. 

I was sincerely sorry for Clarissa, but in 
justice it seemed to me wholly unfair to 
blame the child for what was obviously 
not due to any fault of her own, but the 
natural consequence of her lax upbringing. 
How should she be anything but boyish, 
brought up as she had been, the only girl 
ina family of boys of every age and size ? 

Besides, she herself was so prettily and 
entirely unconscious of offence. At first 
she was a little shy of Clarissa, but—I was 
almost going to say unfortunately—this 
soon wore off, and she chatted and laughed 
as blithely as possible; telling stories 
and anecdotes whose bright humour, 
before breakfast, would have been the 
only point to have struck me, but which 
now, with my new comprehension, I felt 
must be making Clarissa’s hair stand on 
end. 

Several times I saw my sister start, and 
look at her in a peculiar sort of way ; but 
each time, though she grew a little stiffer, 
and drew in her lips a shade more primly, 
she refrained from any comment. 

But at length she could contain herself 
no longer. 

Diana was recounting some merry 


Niece Diana 
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holiday jaunt: “Oh, Aunt Clarissa, it was 
ripping /”’ she exclaimed enthusiastically. 
Ther it was my outraged sister spoke. 
““* Rip—ping’ . . . ?”’ she repeated very 
slowly, her eyebrows raised inquiringly. 
Diana looked at her uncomprehend- 


ingly. The corners of Clarissa’s mouth 
went down. Her expression was unmis- 
takable. 


“Will you kindly explain the meaning 
of that word ?”’ she requested, with cold 
politeness. 

Then the girl understood. She coloured 
sensitively all over her fair skin. 

“I forgot,” she said apologetically, 
“It’s only slang: Cardie says it. I beg 
your pardon.” 

Clarissa was disarmed by the ready 
apology. “It is granted,’”’ she said more 
graciously. ‘‘ But, my dear, I cannot help 
remarking I have noticed several times the 
same style of—of ugly and objectionable 
words. You should be more careful as to 
how you imitate such very unladylike 
expressions.” 

“Yes, I know,” agreed Diana frankly. 
‘“‘ Mums is always telling me so, but I can’t 
remember. You see, I’m more than half 
a boy myself. I wish I were quite. Girls 
are awful sops, don’t you think, Aunt 
Clarissa ?” 

I groaned inwardly. It did not need 
Clarissa’s stony expression to tell that here 
was further offence. 

“T do not understand that word,” 
replied my sister, with her most austere 
air. ‘‘ But I feel quite convinced it is 
most certainly not a fit expression for the 
lips of a young lady.” 

Diana crinkled up her brows with a 
worried little expression. ‘“‘Isn’t it? 
I’m sorry,” she said resignedly. Then she 
looked appealingly across to me. “‘ Aunt 
Clarissa,’ she said, her eyes still on me, 
‘please would you mind not calling me 
Diana? It makes me feel so—so com- 
panyfied, and best behavioury.”’ 

Clarissa looked surprised. ‘‘ Not call 
you Diana? You surely are not accus- 
tomed to be addressed as Penley ?”’ 

Diana’s clear little spontaneous laugh 
rang out. “‘ What an appalling idea!” 
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she cried merrily. ‘I mean Dinah, of 
course, or Di—I’ve never been anything 
else in my life, except when I’m in dis- 


grace.” 


“But you want black curly hair for 
that,” I objected hurriedly, seeing 


Clarissa’s disapproving face. 


‘Well, Di, then. I don’t mind which. 
I always called myself Dinah, you see, 
when I wasa trot, and Marmsie used to call 
me little black Dinah, and sing old nigger 
songs to put me to sleep; so the name 
stuck, and no one ever thinks of calling 
me anything but that, or Di for short. 
Cardie says Diana would swamp me 


completely.” 
Clarissa’s face was a study. 


I groaned beneath my breath. I really 


think she did not understand more than 
half the rattled off speech. 


She drew a long breath. ‘I am sorry 


to hear it,’ she returned stiffly. “I 


strongly object to diminutives of any 


description.” 

Diana made a mutinous little face. 
‘“Marmazita doesn’t disapprove,’’ she 
objected. 

““Marma— ?”’ Clarissa could not pro- 


nounce it. ‘Is that your French gover- 


ness ?”’ 

Diana cast one glance of incredulous 
suspicion at her face, then, reading no sign 
of jest there, went off into helpless peals 
of laughter; so infectious that involun- 
tarily I joined in. Then I caught sight 
of my sister’s expression and stopped 
abruptly, feeling guilty and uncomfortable. 
I supposed it was ignorance, but I really 


did not see anything reprehensible in the 
innocent pet-name. Neither had it ever 


struck me to question its meaning. It 
seemed to fit Sophia so exactly. 

But Clarissa was very much put out. 
“When you can overcome your inexplic- 
able merriment sufficiently, I should be 
glad of an answer to my question,” she 
said frigidly. 

Diana stopped laughing with an effort. 
She read the offence in her tones. “I beg 
your pardon, but it seemed so funny,” 
with a little choke. “‘ Marmazita, you see, 
is—is Marmsie—Mother, you know!” 
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“T certainly did not know,” returned 
my sister tartly. ‘‘ Up to the time of her 
marriage your’ mother most certainly 
was called by no such outlandish and 
ridiculous name.” 

Diana’s dimples went in and out un. 
certainly. I could see she was making 
praiseworthy efforts at gravity. 

‘‘ |—I suppose not,” she said unsteadily, 
“You see, Aunt Clarissa, Marmazita is 
just another name for mother, so 

I could read the conflict in poor Clarissa’s 
face. She could not make up her mind 
as to whether the word were really some 
authentic foreign rendering of ‘‘ mother” 
of which she was ignorant, or whether 
she was being disrespectfully hoaxed, and 
the whole thing the indecorous invention 
of an indecorous young person. 

She sought refuge in an ambiguity. 
‘“ Anyway I think it is a most ugly and— 
and improper word,” she decided with 
some warmth. 

“Oh! Marmsie likes it,” replied Diana 
airily. Finding my sister somewhat 
unresponsive she directed her remarks to 
me. ‘‘ Yousee,”’ she explained tolerantly, 
‘we've all got our own private pet-names 
for her. She’s much too rare a dear to be 
called the same as any common or garden 
Mother 

Clarissa’s feelings overcame her. She 
was pink with emotion. ‘‘ Does Sophia— 
I mean your mother—allow the use of such 
—such disrespectful appellations ?”’~ she 
broke in faintly. 

For the first time Diana showed resent- 
ment. She coloured up to her brow, anda 
sparkle of wrath came into hereyes. “I'll 
thank you not to call names!” she said 
boyishly. ‘‘ We should none of us think 
of treating mother with anything but 
respect.” 

Evidently the little lady in blue, despite 
her fragile appearance and sweet dis- 
position, was possessed of a decided temper 
of her own. 

Clarissa was plainly disconcerted. 

“ But——”’ 

“I should say mother was the best 
judge of what her own children should 
call her,’ continued Diana, with more 
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truth than politeness, “and as she ap- 
proves——"" , 

Clarissa’s lips tightened ominously. 
“ Of course, if Sophia approves there is no 
more to be said on the subject,” I inter- 
posed hastily. For surely the angry little 
lady was right, and we could not possibly 
take on ourselves to discountenance any 
term that the child’s own mother ex- 
pressly approved. 

I saw a storm was imminent, and in my 
haste to avert it uttered probably the 
most ill-advised question I could have 
devised. ‘‘ What do all the others call 
her ?”’ I inquired. 

She ignored my question entirely. Her 
wrathful blue eyes were still fixed on 
Clarissa’s sphinx-like face. I soon dis- 
covered that she could not stand the 
slightest reflection on either her mother or 
Cardie. 

“Of course it’s right if Marmsie says 
so,” she insisted rebelliously. 

Really Clarissa was strangely unjust. 
She made not the slightest reply: merely 
pressed her lips a little closer and main- 
tained an expressive silence. I did not 
wonder the child was annoyed. 

“ Of course it is right,” I agreed sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘ What did you say the others call 
her ?”” 

She was too polite to ignore my question 
asecond time. ‘‘ Marmazita,’”’ she began 
unwillingly, her eyes still on Clarissa—— 

“Yes,” I encouraged patiently. ‘‘ That 
is your name es 

Slowly her eyes came back to me. “‘‘Mar- 
mazita’—‘ Marmsie’ for short — that’s 
mine. ‘Little Mother’—that’s Cardie’s ; 
he’s called her that ever since he was quite 
tiny. Cardie is so big and-strong, you 
know, and he says mother is such a little 
slim slip—”’ her sunny temper re-asserting 
itself directly she began to talk of her 
peerless “Cardie.’’ ‘‘ Then comes Roderick, 
he calls her ‘La Mére,’ because he says it 
sounds like ‘1’ amour,’ and that suits her so 
exactly. Roddy has such pretty fancies : 
he is going to be a poet, you know, when 
he growsup. Pat and Murphy, of course, 
do the same : they call her ‘ Motherkins,’ 


and Totum still calls her ‘ Mummie,’ 
XXXII—36 
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though he’s nearly eight now. Let’s”see, 
I think that’s all of us—” she ticked off 
thoughtfully on her fingers: ‘‘ Cardie, 
Me, Roddy, Pat, Murphy, and Totum. 
Yes, that’s all.”’ 

‘““So you've two Irishmen in your 
family ?’’ I remarked smiling, with a side- 
glance at Clarissa’s stony expression. 

Diana laughed. ‘‘ Not really. Murphy’s 
real name is Malcolm, but they’re the 
twins, you know—dreadful little pickles, 
and they always will be exactly alike. 
Murphy made a terrible to-do because 
he wasn’t christened Patrick too, so Dad 
changed Malcolm into Murphy to console 
him. Pat’s such a fascinating imp. He’s 
the leading spirit, and Murphy follows 
and obeys him blindly.” 

The last shred of her brief wrath van- 
ished, and she chatted and laughed as 
light-heartedly as before ; making pretty 
and praiseworthy little attempts to 
entice Clarissa from her stern and self- 
imposed silence. But beyond the barest 
monosyllables that politeness required, 
Clarissa proved adamant to all the child’s 
blandishments. I could see she was 
seriously offended, and although, of course, 
I sympathised with her to a certain extent, 
it vexed me greatly to see her treat a guest 
so rigorously, and with such lack of 
courtesy. For the first time during all our 
long intercourse doubts as to her infallibi- 
lity assailed me. 

Presently, still searching patiently after 
a topic that might interest her aunt, 
Diana remarked upon the size and beauty 
of the garden. 

“Yes,”’ replied Clarissa briefly. 

The girl sighed, and cast a curious little 
glance across at me. ‘“‘ The roses are 
magnificent,” she went on manfully, 
“and those gladiolus in the south bed: 
I never saw any of that beautiful golden 
brown colour before.” 

“Bartholomew takes a great interest 
in the study of flowers,” said Clarissa, and 
closed her lips as tightly as before. Diana 
shot a despairing little glance across at me, 
and gave up the attempt. 

That was a most peculiar, and, until I 
grew accustomed to it, most embarrassing 
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little habit of the child’s: during the 
whole of her stay she would persist in 
regarding me as a sort of fellowconspirator, 
and at everything untoward that occurred 
I would invariably meet a flash of intelli- 
gence, sympathy, or mischief, as the case 
might be, from that expressive pair of blue 
eyes across the table. 

Moreover, Niece Diana’s perceptions 
of the humorous were of the very keenest 
order. 

Presently, with generous perseverance, 
she started again. 

“What fine old trees you have, Aunt 
Clarissa, haven’t you?” she observed 
cheerfully. 

“They are none particularly old, with 
the exception of one pear-tree,” replied 
Clarissa dampingly. 
itl looked at my sister’s face, and quite 
suddenly, as by a vivid shaft of flash light, 
I saw what would be her view of my and 
Diana’s escapade that morning. And 
unless I interposed, I guessed intuitively 
the disclosure which was bound to forth- 
come the next moment. 

“Those gladiolus,” I rushed in desper- 
ately, ‘‘ which you so admire, Diana, are a 
great favourite of mine: psittacimus they 
are called. They are a beautiful colour, 
are they not ?” 

Diana looked at me with undisguised in- 
dignation. “Yes, Uncle Barthol.—Aunt 
Clarissa, do you mean that big pear-tree 
in the middle of the lawn ? ” 

“No, that is an apple-tree,” corrected 
Clarissa, beguiled unwillingly from her 
monosyllables. ‘‘ The tree I referred to 
stands at the left-hand side of the lawn, 
beyond the yews.” 

“Yes, that is the one I meant,” agreed 
Diana eagerly. ‘‘It’s a fine old tree, isn’t 
it? It was that tree that made us late for 
breakfast, you know, Aunt Clarissa ‘ 

I groaned inwardly. I had only suc- 
ceeded in appearing meaninglessly ill- 
mannered for my pains, and the stroke 
must fall despite all my efforts. I resigned 
myself to the inevitable and waited in 
nervous trepidation. For a second I 
almost wished Diana were a shade less 
truthful and outspoken. 
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“ce Oh ! ” 
frigidly, 

The meagre show of interest was 
quite enough for Diana. “I was sit- 
ting up there, you know, whistling to 
the birds,’ she went on, ‘‘and Uncle 
Barthol came and climbed up beside me 
——” She broke off short, staring 
blankly at Clarissa’s face. 

Clarissa drew a deep breath. 

“Niece Diana,” she said very slowly 
and impressively, “I do not consider it 
either well-bred or decorous to jest in that 
manner.” 

Diana pushed up her hair with a 
bewildered little gesture. She stared at 
Clarissa with startled eyes. “ Jest?” 
she echoed dazedly. She glanced be- 
seechingly across at me, but I bent my 
guilty eyes on my plate and _ professed 
complete engrossment in my bacon. 

Clarissa’s back was ramrodian. “I 
sincerely trust you were jesting, Niece 
Diana,” she said; but there was a tiny, 
breathless inflexion of doubt in her voice. 

Diana had recovered herself. ‘‘ Then 
I wasn’t anything of the sort,” she 
returned. “‘I was up in the pear-tree 
whistling, and Uncle Barthol did come 
and sit up there with me. Why not?” 

Clarissa raised her cup half way to her 
lips with a hand that trembled visibly, 
then set it down. with a clatter in the 
saucer. 

““ You—climb trees and—and whistle!” 
she ejaculated faintly, in a tone that 
intimated the very mention of such 
enormities was contaminating. 

I felt quite conscience-stricken. How 
could I have been so remiss as not even to 
see anything peculiar or hoydenish in 
my niece’s behaviour ? 

Diana looked mutinous. ‘‘ Of course! 
climb trees with the boys—I should bea 
molly if I didn’t ! And they’re all awfully 
proud of my whistling at home.” Her eyes 
were very wide open, and her tones just 
a little defiant. Of course it was unlady- 
like and boyish to climb trees (the whistling 
was another matter: there could be 
nothing to offend the most fastidious taste 
in a beautiful gift like that ;) but after all 


from Clarissa, a little less 
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I could not but acknowledge in fairness 
that that too was entirely the fault of the 
child’s upbringing. Clarissa really was 
too severe. Almost it struck me—though 
I stifled the thought instantly as disloyal 
and unworthy—that perhaps, good and 
kind though she undoubtedly was, perhaps 
she was just a wee bit old-fashioned and 
narrow-minded in her views. .. .? 

“Does—Sophia know?” she queried 
tragically. 

The two seemed to do nothing but tread 
on each other’s corns. Diana began to 
look hostile again. ‘‘ Of course she knows. 
Marmsie’s prouder than any of them of my 
whistling ; though she does say,” honestly, 
“that I shall have to give up climbing trees 
when I’m grown up.” She made an ex- 
pressive little face. “It must be hateful 
to be grown up: I don’t mean to be for 
ages yet.” 

I strove to pour oil on the troubled 
waters. ‘‘ Clarissa, my dear,” I interposed, 
“you do not understand about that 
whistling. It is not ordinary boyish 
whistling, but a real, beautiful gift: the 
child can imitate to perfection the song 
of any living bird.” 

“And more shame to her for meddling 
with matters that don’t concern her,” 
retorted my sister tartly. ‘“‘If she had 
been intended for a bird, Providence 
would have seen to it and feathered her.”’ 

I was aghast at this unexpected view 
of the matter. ‘“‘But, my dear sister, 
surely we are told by the very highest 
authority to use those talents with which 
we have been endowed?” I replied, 
slightly nettled. 

Clarissa ignored me completely. She 
stared stonily before her. ‘‘ And—Sophia 
allows it ?’’ she repeated hollowly. 

Diana fired up. “Of course mother 
allows it, or I shouldn’t do it,” she said 
shortly. 

Certainly Niece Diana was anything but 
meek. Clarissa said no more. She was 
too genuinely perturbed even to take 
offence at the child’s curt retort. Also, to 
my profound relief, my share in the delin- 
quency seemed wholly to have escaped her 
in the shock of Diana’s transgressions. 
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I determined on the earliest possible 
occasion to explain to my niece that I 
disapproved of her action no less than 
Clarissa, and that I had acted wholly in 
absence of mind. 

The rest of breakfast passed off quietly. 

Diana was subdued and a little de- 
pressed ; and Clarissa scarcely opened 
her mouth. She glanced once or twice at 
the girl with a puzzled nervous glance that 
was quite pathetic. 

The instant the meal was over Diana 
marched over to me, and took calm 
possession of me. 

“Bartholomew wishes 
study,” hinted Clarissa. 

Diana pouted, and took hold of my 
sleeve. 

‘* Bartholomew has some work to do, my 
dear,” announced Clarissa more tartly. 
‘‘ You must not expect to see much of my 
brother during the day, as he is busy 
writing a great book——”’ 

I looked at my sister resentfully. Surely 
I was capable of making my own excuses ? 
Moreover, the child was so very different 
from what we had surmised that my hasty 
words were not in the least applicable. 
Already I was decidedly interested in her, 
and I made up my mind that a careful 
psychological study of her complex nature 
would be manifestly beneficial to my work. 
Besides, Clarissa’s excuse was so very poor 
and palpable: Diana would certainly 
think me a most ungracious and neglectful 
host. Clarissa met my look with surprise, 
and paused uncertainly. ‘‘ Perhaps some- 
times—occasionally, he may be able to 
spare a little time—?” she continued, 
doubtfully, striving to read my _ face. 
“ But at all events,” briskly, ‘I thought 
that you would come to me for an hour or 
so every morning, Niece Diana, to take a 
lesson in housekeeping. Your mother 
writes you are sadly deficient in even the 
most elementary rules of domesticity.” 

Diana’s face fell woefully. The grip of 
her strong little fingers tightened on my 
arm. ‘‘ But—I want to go and see old 
Joseph’s gigantic peach-tree,”’ she objected 
childishly. 

‘‘ Mr. Joseph,” corrected Clarissa stiffly. 
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“Uncle Barthol called him ‘old Joseph,’”’ 
remarked the girl guilelessly, then flashed 
a wicked little glance up at me. ‘“ You 
are going to drive me over in the pony- 
chaise, aren’t you,-uncle ?”’ she went on, 
pinching my arm hard. 

“‘ Bartholomew is much too busy to do 
any such thing,’ replied Clarissa re- 
provingly. ‘“ But if you are a good girl, 
and come with me now without bothering, 
perhaps I may be able to find time, after 
lunch, to drive you over myself.” 

Diana was usually impervious as to 
whether we treated her as six or sixty; 
but Clarissa’s “‘ good girl’’ must in some 
way have hurt her dignity, for she went 
suddenly pink all over her fair little 
face. 

“ [—I——Thank you, Aunt Clarissa,” 
she stammered, in quite a confused sort of 
way; “ but—but—Uncle Barthol, you 
know you promised!” she burst out 
indignantly. 

Clarissa eyed me _ with incredulous 
amazement. 

“Did I, my dear ?”’ I inquired feebly. 

“T am sure,” began Clarissa 





I met Diana’s eye. “If, in the heat of 
our discussion on arboriculture I rashly 
made the child a promise,” I observed with 
dignity, ‘I most certainly must carry it 
out.” For surely, I thought, if we intend 
improving the morals of our niece, there 
could be no worse beginning than an idly 
given and as easily broken promise 
‘““ Moreover,” I went on, disregarding 
Clarissa’s injudiciously obvious amaze- 
ment, ‘‘a drive will probably prove 
beneficial to me this morning. I havea 
slight head-ache, which the breeze and 
fresh air will perhaps disperse.” 

“ But—your work ?”’ said my sister, 
in rather an unpleasant tone. 

“That can wait,” I returned loftily. 
““T have nothing very pressing on hand 
this morning.” 

Clarissa was put out. ‘Oh, of course: 
if you wish it,” she said frigidly. 

Diana squeezed my arm. “Oh, thank 
you, Uncle Barthol,” she said fervently. 
She looked at Clarissa’s vexed face apolo- 
getically: ‘I will housekeep to-morrow 
morning, Aunt Clarissa,’’ she promised with 
compunction. 


(To be continued.) 
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Homespun Fabrics 


By the Rev. Charles Spurgeon 


A FOX, in his rambles, fell in with a 
sheltered nook in an out-house, and an old 
barrel well lined with straw tempted him as 
a bed; but before slumber he thought of 
supper. He had a special taste for chicken, 
and on looking around he soon discovered 
some of his favourites perched above his 
head, enjoying their night’s roost. Fortu- 
nately for him the fine long tail feathers of 
the chanticleer hung within his reach, and in 
a moment his evening’s meal was secured. 
His victim did not even have time to sound 
an alarm, and in quiet he enjoyed his repast, 
and then went fast asleep. 

Before you take your rest, be sure you are 
out of harm’s way, and try to put your tail in 


your pocket, for sleepers are always in danger 
when foxes are about. 
* 
* * 

“Goop morning,” said the weather-glass to 
the weather-cock ; ““ how changed you are 
since last time I saw you.” 

* Well, that is just what I was thinking 
about you. I never saw any one so altered 
in my life,” replied the weather-cock. 

The fact is neither the one nor the other 
could keep the same for any length of time, 
for wind or weather made an alteration at 
once. 

After all, we are very much alike in the 
changeableness of our characters. 





















Curios of the Camera 
Solution of the April ‘ What-is-it?” 


In our April issue we published the accompanying photograph and asked our readers to 
say what it was, promising, as usual, a prize of £5 to anybody who sent the correct answer, 
“or,” we said, “if more than one person is right we will divide that amount equally between 
them.” We gave no description of the object. 


What is it? 





What is it? 


It is an enlarged photograph of that Miss Alice Mary Mosbery, 71 Lansdowne 
part of the reverse of a sovereign on which Road, Croydon; E. Smith, Young Men’s 
the tail of St. George’s horse is repre- Christian Association, Bedford Street, Ply- 
sented; and _ forty-six competitors are mouth; Mrs. Williamson, Lypland, Kirkcud- 
adjudged to have sent in correct solutions, bright, N.B.; Miss M. W. Lee, Rhydal Bank, 
as follows : Park Drive, Bradford; William A. Rigg, 
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Oxford Street, Carnforth, 
Sharp, Elmdene, St. John’s Road, Driffield, 
East Yorks; Mrs. E. J. Priest, 101 College 
Road, Norwich, Norfolk; Miss E. Gourlie, 
57. West Cromwell Road, London, S.W. ; 
George Findlay, St. Ronans Brailes, 
Banbury; G. S. Hunot, Aspee, Burnt Ash 
Hill, Lee, Kent; R. L. Smith, The Whare, 
Princess Road, Bournemouth; Harold E. 
Pratt, 21 Northfield Place, Manningham, 
Bradford ; George Day, 11 Chesterton Road, 
North Kensington; Reginald Warner, 118 
London Road, Ipswich ; Miss Mary E. Graham, 
6 Bank Parade, Preston, Lancs; R. G. Wight- 
man, 95 Broomwood Road, Wandsworth 
Common, S.W.; T. H. Cockburn, 32 High 
Street, Ramsgate ; Robert J. McBeath, Birnam 
House, Sale, near Manchester; George W. 
Tebbs, Boroihme Lodge, Clontarf, Dublin ; 
Gerald Beverley, c/o Mrs. Rayner, 16 Grosvenor 
Terrace, Harrogate; John Whitham, North 
Parade, Ripon; Robert K. Holmes, Dollar, 
N.B.; W. G. Etheredge, 20 Grove Road, 
St. Stephens, Norwich; H. A. King, 4 Cross 
Street, Reading; T. B. Bessel, 41 Fleet Street, 
Torquay; J. A. Northcroft, 4 Somerford 
Terrace, Efford, Plymouth; Miss Nellie Jagger, 
Anglers Lodge, Spofforth, Harrogate; Miss 
C. M. Smith, co Mrs. G. P. Smith, 20 St. 
Thomas’s Square, Newport, Isle of Wight; 
J. E. Mainland, 10 Chester Road; H. V., 
Square, W.; H. Smith, 17 The Square, 
Fairfield, near Manchester; Miss H. Heroey, 
Woodfield, Malvern; Miss A. M. 
26 Park Parade, Harrogate; Miss Beatrice 
George, Wadenhoe, Marlborough Road, Bourne- 
mouth, W.; James A. Ross, 22 Queen Mary 
Avenue, Crosshill, Glasgow, S.S.; Miss Lilian 
C. Barber, co F. G. Turner, Esq., 129 Canter- 
bury Road, Kilburn, N.W.; Harold S. Burn, 
7 The Elms, West, Sunderland; Miss Ellen 
Sarjant, 13 Gratwick Road, Worthing; Miss 
E. Wilson, Hill Park, Bannockburn; E. L. 
Wilson, 41 York Place, Edinburgh; Miss 
Rose Mattock, 265 Edgware Road; M. G. 
Wagstaff, Highbury Lodge, Highbury, London, 
N.; Miss G. M. Reece, 39 Royal Parade, East- 
bourne; Ernest T. Dixon, Chandos House, 
Chelmsford; Miss Florence Compton, c/o O. 
Gibbons, The White House, Wondsley; T. S. 
Morley, Burgate, Barton-on-Humber; M. E. 
Swan, 64 Dyne Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


Lancs; Miss F. 


Lea, 


Dobson » 


Besides these, Florence Graham, of 
Shirley Warren, Southampton, sent in 
the correct answer, but omitted to post 
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it until April 24, when it was too late, 
according to the inexorable rules of this 
competition. 


And The ? Editor would further illustrate 
these rules by reference to other guesses 
which were very nearly correct. Four- 
teen, for instance, thought that it was 
the tail of St. George’s horse on a half- 
sovereign; and twelve gave it as the 
same animal’s tail on a crown-piece; 
but neither of these solutions is ad- 
judged correct, because there are actual 
differences in the contour of the tail 
on the different coins. Similarly the 
efforts of six competitors, who opined 
that it was St. George’s horse’s tail “ on 
the coinage,’ “on a coin of the realm,” 
“on English currency,” “‘ on a coin,” &c., 
are ruled out, because their vagueness 
included the wrong with the right; and 
for the same reason some which were 
phrased “sovereign or half-sovereign,” 
“sovereign or crown,’ and so on, are 
excluded. In this connection some 
competitors will remember that when 
part of a postage-stamp was the subject, 
the penny stamp was admitted as a 
correct solution, although the photograph 
was actually taken from a_halfpenny 
one, because photographically they appear 
the same; whereas when the rim of a 
coin was in question, only the specific 
coin, a penny, was admitted, as there 
are sufficient differences to distinguish 
it from a coin of any other denomination. 
When, again, the handle of an umbrella 
was represented, the handle of a “ stick” 
was not accounted correct, because the 
black silk material of the umbrella was 
visible in the photograph. Of course 
the phrase, “stick of an umbrella,” is 
sometimes used; but the ? Editor could 
not help thinking that if any competitor 
meant the stick of an umbrella he would 
have said so. 


One cannot hope to satisfy everybody, 
however; and one kindly critic writes 
to suggest that “stick”’ ought to have 
been admitted as a correct solution; 
while another holds that, in the previous 
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instance quoted, the photograph more 
accurately represented the rim of a 
shilling than of any penny which he has 
examined. Still, one was the handle 
of an umbrella, and the other was the 
rim of a penny: and there the decisions 
must rest. 


Some competitors this month came 
eccentrically near the right solution. 
One, for instance, thought that it was 
part of the tail of the dragon that St. 
George is killing, and another took it 
to be the hair of St. George himself, while 
a third described it as “the hair that 
falls from under the helmet of Britannia 
on a Victoria penny.” Several were 
vaguely accurate with the surmise of a 
modelled horse’s tail, and one thought 
it was the tip of the lion’s tail in the 
hall-mark on silver. A few others recog- 
nised that it was part of a work of the 
sculptor’s art, with guesses varying from 
the “ modelled hair of a statuette” to a 
“sculptured flame.”’ 


Many more pay a high compliment 
to the famous artist of this much-criticised 
group by mistaking the copy for the 
real thing. Five thought it was a horse’s 
tail and two a dog’s tail. One supposed 
it to be the tip of the tail of a lion, another 
a woman’s hair, and yet another “ the 
end of a gentleman’s moustache.”” From 
this to “‘ the end of a cow’s tail, inverted,” 
the “tuft of a cow’s tail,” and “ the tail 
of some animal, probably a cow,” may 
seem a small step ; and there was generous 
caution in the guarded suggestion of 
“part of a tail of hair ’’—unless, indeed, 
“hare” was intended, reminding one 
of the famous conundrum addressed 
to a porter who was carrying a hare: 
“Prithee, friend, is that your own hare 
or awig?” A “strip of sheepskin 
with wool” concludes this section. 


From “hair” collectively, two com- 
petitors descend to individualise the 
picture as that of “ the end of a human 
hair”; while about forty divide their 
votes between a piece of wool, of string, 
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of cotton, of thread, of silk, and of picture 
wire. Some consider the material to be 
“teased out,” others to be “ frayed” 
and one even regards it as “ fraid.”” The 
end of a whip-lash, the unused end of a 
candle-wick or of a taper, and the “ fringed 
end of a wax-match,” come under the 
same category; as, no doubt, does “a 
knot on the end of a thread drawn through 
a piece of cloth.” 


Another gallant company follow the 
will-o’-the-wisp suggested by the wavy, 
flame-like outline of St. George’s horse’s 
tail; and a baker’s dozen believe that 
the picture represents flames from a fire 
or a stove, while a flame “ in a draught,” 
“from a live coal,” “from a gas-jet,” 
“from a burning-glass,” and a “tongue 
of flame” all have adherents. 


From flames to fumes you can pass 
with a mere whiff, and from “‘ the flame 
coming from an incandescent mantle 
when a light has been applied burning 
off the chemical solution ’’ to “‘ the fumes 
of gas when it is lowered,” or even “ the 
fumes from a candle,’ is an equally easy 
transit ; while the idea of ‘“‘ smoke from 
fire,’ and ‘“‘ the smoke part only of the 
hand-grenade on the collar of the Grenadier 
Guards” are part of the same idea; as, 
too, is ‘‘ steam from a kettle-spout.”’ 


Botany is almost always well repre- 
sented in these competitions; but The 
? Editor is beginning to think that, instead 
of being the quiet and innocent science 
it is usually supposed to be, botany must 
be wildly stimulating to the imagination. 
Otherwise, how can you account for the 
fact that St. George’s horse’s tail is mis- 
taken by various competitors for celery, 
for a tulip with leaves, for a fine piece 
of moss, for a grafted tree, for part of 
an oak-leaf, and for a piece of split 
wood ? 


Only the miscellaneous or erratic class 
remains to be considered, with guesses 
which range from a chair (!) and a grain 
of desert sand (!!) to “a number of fish,” 
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Two others may be quoted as, “ part The last post-card on the pile may 
of a slate on which a slate pencil has been also be quoted in full: “It is easier 
drawn longways along ‘it, causing those to make head or tail of this picture than 
irregular markings,’ and “ the left leg usual, because it is Feather.” ~ Yet, some. 
and claws of a Dorking fowl.” how, Feather is just what it isn’t. 


What is it? 

















What is it? 


If you think you can tell what this picture is, send your solution to ‘‘ The ? Editor, 
SuNDAY MAGAZINE, 15 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. We will as 
usual give {5 to anybody who sends the correct answer—or if more than one person is 
right we will divide that amount equallyamong them. Those who prefer to do so may 
take the money in any books they please, selected from Messrs. Isbister’s catalogue. 


Answers must be received by June 20, 1903. The result will be published in 
the August Number. There will be another “ Whatzis-it ?” next month, Please tell all 
your friends this,’ 














The object of this department is to present our readers with a monthly summary or 





the newly published books and articles which are likely to be of assistance to 
clergymen or ministers of the Gospel in their work. 


Help for the Tempted 


“Herp for the Tempted. (And that 
means all of us.)’’ By Amos R. Wells, 
D.D. Isbister & Co.—This is a very 
valuable book—crammed full of the help 
which men and women need, especially 
those in young life. There are twenty 
chapters in 182 pages, so they are bright, 
pithy, and readable by busy people. In 
addition, each chapter is broken up into 
a number of brief paragraphs, which do 
not destroy the continuity of the concep- 
tion, but make the book eminently read- 
able to those who find it hard to sit down 
for a prolonged perusal. It is impossible 
to turn over the pages for a moment 
without alighting on some sentence which 
will fall on the soul like a shaft of warm 
light. 

Dr. Wells may be trusted as a theologian. 
Speaking of our Lord, he says: ‘‘ His blood 
was shed for the sending away of sins. 
He is the living Bread, of whom if one 
eat, he will live for ever. Through His 
sacrifice, our sins, though scarlet, shall be 
as white as snow, and though red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool. Praise 
to His blessed name for ever.” 

He writes of the Bible, Prayer, Recrea- 
tion, Confession, Conscience, the Presence 
of Christ, and much else, with wonderful 
freshness and attractiveness. Familiar sub- 
jects glisten with a new light, as he deals 
with them. He compares, for instance, 


Temptations to derelicts, ‘dismantled 
wrecks of pirate ships, floating on the ocean 
of life.” He speaks of the Bible as a lordly 
palace—* It was only the other day that 
I moved into First and Second Corin- 


thians. Just now they are my favourite 
rooms. I am still in the new light of 


discovery of those twelve connected 
galleries, the Minor Prophecies. And in 
every room I find fresh surprises of use- 
fulness and beauty.” Of Prayer, he says : 
“There never was a human _ prayer, 
however faltering, and feeble, and brief, 
but was prompted and made possible by 
Christ. You will not appreciate its 
majesty, its power, its loveliness, till you 
understand its divine origin.” 

Throughout the book also there is a 
shrewd knowledge of human nature. One 
can quite credit the acknowledgment 
made at the beginning, that the author 
has received letters from the antipodes 
and close at home, from plough-boys and 
ministers of the gospel. He is the kind 
of man who must attract confidence. By 
the study of his own life, and earnest con- 
flict against sin, he has acquired for himself 
and others the priceless secret of perennial 
victory. 

The sanctified common sense 
book is delightful. Here are 


of the 
some 
specimens : 
“The steady purpose that masters 
geology or German through the plodding 
of uncounted days and the careful economy 
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of time will not easily be ‘mastered by 
iniquity.” 

“No day is well planned that does not 
plan for play. No room is fully occupied 
that is occupied with cannon-balls. There 
are two charms that send the foul fiend 
packing: one is the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the other is an honest, hearty laugh.” 

“I do not believe that even the Bread 
of Life can nourish a soul while the body 
in which the soul lives is fed with fried 
potatoes, strong tea, mince-pie, and 
brandy.” 

The aim of the book is to afford help 
to the tempted; and the most tempted 
soul alive could not help discovering on 
its pages the talisman that would make 
defeat impossible. For this purpose, as 
Dr. Wells says, it should be kept ready 
to hand, carried about, reviewed again 
and again, loaned to brothers in sin and 
temptation, and copies of it given away. 
As it took fifteen years in writing, it may 
well require as long in reading and appro- 
priating. 

At the end of each chapter follows an 
appropriate and suggestive prayer, which 
the most fastidious may profitably make 
use of. The book is whole-meal bread. 
It is full of phosphates. Ministers would 
do well to preach a course of sermons on 
the successive chapters, passing on, in 
their own way, the grit and gold. 

F. B. MEYER. 


A Study of Prophecy 


THE Rev. David D. Rutledge’s work 
on prophecy just published is a ponderous 
volume, but not too ponderous for the 
subject of which he treats. He has sought 
to bring within the compass of one book 
the whole subject of the Coming of Christ, 
the Anti-Christ and the Millennium, to- 
gether with the whole range of prophecy 
in relation thereto; and the result is a 
work of the deepest interest to Bible 
students. It must be admitted that for 
a long time the subject of prophecy was 
brought into contempt by the attempts to 
fix exact and imminent dates for the ful- 
filment of events predicted in the Scrip- 
tures; but that contempt, together with 


the attendant disregard and lack of in. 
terest, is no longer so manifest; and there 
is no doubt that the Bible teaching of 
what will happen in “the last times” 
is attracting the attention of ministers 
and laymen alike. Mr. Rutledge’s book 
is carefully written in a bright, interest- 
ing style, and in the main he follows the 
Futurist view. But on many important 
points the author advances original inter- 
pretations, which will no doubt give rise 
to much discussion. The letterpress is 
illustrated by a large coloured chart, and 
there are a number of long appendices, in 
which the different views of prophetical 
interpretation are examined. It is a long 
time since so important a work on the 
subject of prophecy has been published, 
and the book, which is dedicated by per- 
mission to the Archbishop of Sydney, 
Primate of Australia, will attract much 
attention. Mr. Rutledge is Rector of 
Mittagong in Sydney. (‘‘Christ, Anti-Christ 
and Millennium.” Marshall Brothers.) 
A Devoted Life 

WE have received from the Salvation 
Army Publishing Department a copy of 
“ Lieut.-Col. Junker,’ being No. 10 of 
the ‘“‘ Red Hot Library”’ (6d.). It is an in- 
spiring story of a devoted life, and such 
biographies of prominent officers who have 
lived and died for the cause which the 
Army has at heart must act as great incen- 
tives to the younger soldiers. Lieut.-Col. 
Junker, who is described as “our most 
distinguished German,” was accepted as 
an officer in 1889, and he rapidly passed 
through the various grades until he 
reached the high position in the Army 
which he held at his death in rgor. 


Books Fatal to their Authors 

Ir is natural that in a work upon books 
which have proved fatal to their authors 
considerable space should be devoted to 
religious books. Such is the case in Mr. 
P. H. Ditchfield’s work, which has been 
brought out in the cheap edition of The 
Book Lover’s Library; but as a matter 
of fact it is not only in connection with 
strictly theological works that the eccle- 
siastical power has punished the poor 
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authors, but in the case of most of the 
books on science, philosophy, history, 
politics, satire and poetry, religion has 
been the reason for the writers’ misfor- 
tunes. Mr. Ditchfield’s little volume is 
exceedingly interesting, and it provides 
an object-lesson of the wonderful changes 
which Time has wrought. The profession 
of a writer is now looked upon as one of 
pleasure and ease, but of all callings it 
was probably the most dangerous two or 
three centuries ago, and men might well 
have hesitated before they put pen to 
paper. (‘‘ Books Fatal to their Authors.” 
Elliot Stock. 1s. 6d. net.) 


Dean Plumptre’s Life of Dante 

THE great interest which is being taken 
just now in Dante and his poems has led 
to the republication of many notable 
books dealing with the life and work of 
the great Italian. Of these undoubtedly 


one of the best is the late Dean Plump- 
tre’s “Life of Dante,’’ which has just 
been brought out at a price that puts 


the biography within the reach of all 
readers. The cost is only one shilling, 
and the paper and type are such as one 
would be pleased to find in a work five 
times the price. To go into particulars 
of this well-known and scholarly book 
here would be superfluous after it has 
been before the world for so long; but it 
may be mentioned that, despite the inves- 
tigations of more recent writers, the bio- 
graphy of Dean Plumptre still holds a 
high place in Dante literature. The new 
edition is edited by Mr. Arthur John 
Butler, the gifted Dante scholar, who 
doubts whether the Dean would at this 
time “still be prepared to maintain all 
the positions which his enthusiasm for 
his subject then led him to take up;”’ and 
in view of the latest critical examination 
of Dante sources, there is no doubt that 
Dr. Plumptre’s life of the poet has been 
improved by the editor’s work in “ prun- 
ing down a little of the somewhat exuber- 
ant conjecture in which the Dean, after 
the fashion of an earlier school of bio- 
gtaphers, was apt to indulge.” 

Dean Plumptre certainly had an en- 
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thusiasm for his subject, as is manifest 
on almost every page of the life; and in- 
deed without such enthusiasm and a 
certain amount of conjecture it would be 
impossible to write a biography of the 
great Italian poet, so meagre are the 
materials. The author was well aware 
of the difficulties which beset his path, 
and he fearlessly set forth the many 
problems to be faced by any student of 
Dante’s life, solving them in the way that 
seemed to him consistent with his ideas 
of the poet’s character. If for some of 
his conclusions the basis is slender, and 
if the superstructure raised is such as is 
scarcely warranted by the foundation, 
yet it must be owned that Dean Plumptre 
draws for us a very vivid picture of the 
poet, and makes him a living man, quite 
consistent in his character and actions 
with what we should expect in the author 
of the ‘‘ Divine Comedy.” Some critics 
may doubt the existence in the flesh of 
Beatrice, but to Dean Plumptre she was 
no mere vision conjured up by the poet’s 
imagination ; and one of the most beauti- 
ful portions of the book is that in which 
the first meeting and the later intercourse 
of Dante and his divinity are recounted. 
No lover or student of the poet-can 
afford to leave unread Dean Plumptre’s 
biography. With Mr. Butler’s judicious 
editing, the book is made valuable for the 
twentieth-century student, while as an 
introduction to Dante literature for be- 
ginners it has not been superseded. 

Dean Plumptre devoted a large part of 
his life to the study of Dante, and his verse 
translation of the ‘‘ Divina Commedia”’ and 
the ‘“‘Canzoniere’’ rank first among English 
renderings, far superseding Cary’s both 
in the beauty of the lines and in faithful- 
ness to the original. These translations 
are published in dainty little volumes, 
bound in lambskin, each with a photo- 
gravure frontispiece; and the “Life” 
and “‘ Studies” may also be had uniform. 
(Dean Plumptre’s ‘“ Life of Dante,” Is. net. 
Also “The Divine Comedy,” ‘ Minor 
Poems and Studies” in 5 vols. lambskin, 
with photogravure frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net 
each, Isbister & Co. Ltd.) 
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" UT I won't let my Daddy’s medals 
go away to be turned into money. 
He gave them to me to take care 
of, and you shan’t have them,” 
and the child looked up defiantly at her 
mother. 

Mrs. Smith drew back somewhat startled. 
She had never seen Violet in a passion like 
this before. ‘The beautiful little face was 
flushed, scarlet to the roots of the golden 
curls, and the blue eyes were filled with 
angry tears. She stood defying her mother, 
her small arms clasped tightly across her 
chest to secure the two little leather cases 
that were hidden in the depths of her sailor- 
blouse. 

She was only ten, but she knew fuil well 
the reason of the departure of the house 
furniture and the removal of the pictures 
one by one until the rooms were empty save 
for a couple of chairs in the sitting-room 
and a mattress inthe bedroom. Night after 
night she had lain awake and watched her 
mother stagger into bed, muttering and 
murmuring inaudibly, and her small arm 
had crept round her little brother, hugging 
him closer to her as though to protect him 
from any rough usage. 

Her father had gone to South Africa with 
his regiment, and she, young as she was, 
remembered his last words to his wife: 

“Good-bye, Mary; take care of the bairns, 
and do keep off the drink, and God bless 
you all!” 

To little Violet he had entrusted his two 
medals won by him in the Soudan, fearing 
for their safety if his wife took possession of 
them, and Violet had taken them and 
cherished them with pride, slipping them 
under her pillow at night and carrying them 
in her sailor-blouse by day, and now had 
come the time when she must fight for 
them. 

Mrs. Smith was nota bad-hearted woman, 
but when this awful weakness took posses- 
sion of her she was like a crazy creature. 
While “Jim” was at home he had helped 
her to keep straight, but since he had been 
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away she had gone from bad to worse— 
without one thought for the little ones who 
were dependent upon her not only for their 
home but also for the moulding of their 
characters and young lives—until she was a 
hopeless wreck, with no strength left to battle 
with her temptation. 

Everything had been pawned, and in 
desperation Mrs. Smith had demanded her 
husband’s medals. She had not been pre- 
pared for the storm her proposal had raised, 
and the look of anger mingled with reproach 
in the child’s face brought her to her senses, 

Violet never removed her eyes from her 
mother’s face, and slowly the anger died out, 
leaving an expression of pity and reproach. 

Mrs. Smith turned away her head; the 
honest blue eyes frightened her ; they re- 
minded her of her husband and the look he 
had given her when he bade her good-bye 
and begged her to keep straight ; and, cover- 
ing her face with her hands, she began to 
sob like a child. 

Presently she felt a small hand thrust into 
hers, and looking up she found her baby-boy 
standing by her side. 

‘“Mummie, don’t ky; I'll get you the 
medals. I know where Vi keeps them at 
night; she hides them under her pillow,” he 
whispered. 

Dick was only five, and he felt very angry 
in his small heart with Violet for making his 
Mummie cry. Ah, little Dick, Violet is five 
whole years ahead of you in wisdom. 

Mrs. Smith looked hastily round the 
room, but Violet had gone, and lifting Dick 
on to her knee she said : 

“No, Dicky, never mind now ; .Mummie 
doesn’t want the medals. Perhaps Violet 
had better keep them.” 

“But, Mummie, you can keep them just 
as safe as Violet, and she oughtn’t to make 
you ky, I’se sure,” he added, shaking his head 
reproachfully. 

“Oh well, never mind now, dearie. See, 
I’m not crying now. Run away and play, 
that’s a good boy,” and she put him down 
on to the floor and left the house. 
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When she returned the children were both 
in bed—Violet had learnt long ago to put 
Dick to bed as well as herself—and the two 
were sleeping peacefully. 

Once more the awful temptation was upon 
her; she looked round the room, but could 
find nothing more to sell, and she must have 
drink. 

Bending over the sleeping children, and 
holding her breath, she slipped her hand under 
Violet’s pillow and drew out the leather cases. 
Very stealthily she crept from the room. 

As the door closed behind her, Violet 
opened her eyes and sat upin bed. Slipping 
her hand under her pillow she felt for the 
cases—they were gone! She looked at the 
door; it was shut ; she remembered having 
opened it before getting into bed. Jumping 
up, she flung a shawl round her shoulders 
and ran to the head of the staircase just in 
time to hear the front door close. 

She rushed downstairs, quite regardless of 
her bare feet and scanty clothing, and open- 
ing the door was soon in the deserted street 
and following her mother, whom she could 
recognise in front of her. 

Her small brain was in a turmoil. She 
knew that, if her mother saw her, she would 
carry her home and lock her in, and then 
she would never know where the medals had 
been sold. And so she crept along, always 
keeping some distance behind the figure in 
front of her, till suddenly it turned down a 
passage and was lost to view. Violet’s heart 
sank, but, breaking into a run, she turned the 
corner in time to see her mother disappear 
into a pawnbroker’s shop. 

Here, then, was the place where things 
were exchanged for money. 

She stood still underneath a gas-lamp, 
wondering what she should do next, when 
suddenly a hand was laid upon her shoulder 
and a man asked kindly : 

“Well, little one, and what may you be 
doing out at this time of night, and with 
bare feet too?” he added, looking down at 
the small pink toes. ; 

Violet lifted her eyes to see who the kindly 
stranger was, and then, uttering a scream of 
delight she flung herself into his arms. 

“Daddy! daddy!” she cried, “has God 
sent you to save them ?” 


Medals 


He folded 
shivering figure. 

«« My wee lassie,” he said, kissing the soft 
curls, ‘to save what? Why are you here, in 
these clothes too?” 

And then Violet told him the whole story, 
and together they waited for Mrs. Smith to 
come out of the shop. 

Fully ten minutes passed, and at last the 
door opened and she appeared. 

Jim Smith started forward, his 
clasped tightly in his arms. 

“ Mary!” he called. 

She turned guiltily, and came face to face 
with him. A low cry escaped her, and she 
shrank back against the wall. 

“Jim,” she gasped, “where have you 
come from, and when did you come? And 
Violet, where did you find her ?” 

He laid his hand upon her shoulder. 

“‘ Mary,” he said gently, “is this the way 
you mother our bairns? Is this the way you 
look after God’s charges ?” 

She did not answer, and he continued : 

“You promised me, Mary, that you’d keep 
off the drink, and you’ve broken that promise. 
What would have become of these little ones 
if I had never come home? I thought my 
home-coming would have been happier than 
this,” he said bitterly. 

She grasped his arm and looked up at 
him, tears streaming down her cheeks. 

“OQ Jim,” she sobbed, “ forgive me ; it’s 
awful when the craving is on me, I can’t 
resist alone, but now you’ve come back I'll 
try, I swear I will.” 

Violet raised her head from her father’s 
shoulder. 

‘ Where 
demanded. 

“In there,” answered Mrs. Smith, pointing 
to the door thrdugh which she had just come. 

Violet struggled out of her father’s arms, 
and seizing his hand she tried to drag him 
towards the shop. 

‘“*OQ Daddy, do come and get them back. 
I’ve kept them safe all this time, and I 
couldn’t bear it if I lost them on the very 
night you came home.” 

But Mrs. Smith had already disappeared, 
and presently she returned with the medals 
in her hand. 
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She pressed them into Violet’s hands, 
saying: . 

“Here you are, Violet; you see they are 
quite safe, and now you can give them back 
to Daddy. And, Jim,” she added, turning to 
him, “I swear I will try ; those medals shall 
be my talisman, so God help me.” 

They turned homewards, and Jim told 
them how he had wanted to take them by 
surprise, but on the way from the station he 
had come across a little figure clad only in a 
very short nightgown, and with no hat on 


her head and no shoes on her feet, and only 
a shawl to keep her warm, and he pressed 
the little figure closer to him. 

In a very short time the house became 
the sweet little home it had once been, 
The medals were hung in a conspicuous 
place together with a Victoria Cross, and 
whenever Mary was tempted she looked at 
them and thought of the man who had won 
them, and who loved her in spite of all her 
weakness, and this helped her to fight, and 
to conquer. 
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The Hardest Time of All 


THERE are days of deepest sorrow 
In the season of our life ; 

There are wild despairing moments, 
There are hours of mental strife. 

There are times of stony anguish, 
When the tears refuse to fall ; 

But the waiting-time, my brothers, 
Is the hardest time of all. 

Youth and love are oft impatient, 
Seeking things beyond their reach ; 

And the heart grows sick with hoping, 
Ere it learns what life can teach. 

For, before the fruit be gathered, 
We must see the blossoms fall ; 

And the waiting-time, my brothers, 
Is the hardest time of all. 


Loving once, and loving ever, 
It is sad to watch for years ; 

For the light whose fitful shining 
Makes a rainbow of our tears. 

It is sad to count at morning 
All the hours to evenfall ; 

Oh! the waiting-time, my brothers, 
Is the hardest time of all. 

We can bear the heat of conflict ; 
Though the sudden crushing blow, 

Beating back our gathered forces, 
For a moment lays us low, 

We may rise again beneath it, 
None the weaker for our fall ; 
But the waiting-time, my brothers, 

Is the hardest time of all. 


For it wears the eager spirit, 
As the salt waves wear the stone, 


And Hope’s gorgeous garb grows threadbare, 
Till its brightest tints are gone. 
Then, amid youth’s radiant tresses, 
Sileht snows begin to fall; . 
Oh! the waiting-time, my brothers, 
Is the hardest time of all. 
Yet at last we learn the lesson, 
That God knoweth what is best ; 
And a silent resignation 





Makes the spirit calm and blest ; 
For, perchance, a day is coming, 
« In the changes of our fate, 
When our hearts will thank Him meekly 
That He taught us how to wait. 






































Sunday Magazine Mixed Puzzle on 


Each line will give you a letter. Find the name and 
give a Bible reference. 


For the correct solution of the above, ten marks will 
| be awarded. 


Lan) 


2 My first is to write with, 





of the above. 


XVI. Hidden Bible Masi 


My first is in music but not in sing, 

My second’s in emperor but not in king, 
My third is in murder but not in death, 
My fourth is in spoken but not in saith, 
My fifth is in drawing and also in drew, 
My sixth is in slaying but not in slew, 

My seventh’s in acorn but not in oak, 

My eighth is in charcoal but not in coke, 
My ninth is in bison and also in bear, 

My tenth is in apple as well as in pear, 
My eleventh’s in living but not in dead, 
My twelfth is in treading and also in tread, 
My thirteenth’s in danger but not in fear, 
My fourteenth’s in peasant but not in peer, 
My fifteenth’s in eaten but not in ate, 

My whole is the king of an empire great. 


XVIII. Scripture Charades 


My first is an article of dress, 
My second is an exclamation, 
My whole was a companion of Ezra the scribe. 


My second is myself, 
My third is a name for God, 
My whole was the scene of a strange contest. 


My first is a personal pronoun, 
My second is short for mother, 
My whole was a city of Judah. 


My first is the nickname of a bird, 

My second means the light, 

My whole is part of the name of a ship. 

My first is I myself, 

My second is part of me, 

My third is a false god, 

My whole was a grandson of Israel’s first king. 








Two marks each will be awarded for correct solutions 
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XIX. Hidden Text 
Take one word from each of the following texts in the 
order named, and the whole will form a verse in one of the 
prophets. Write out the verse, and give the reference. 


Psalm cvii. 6; 


John xvi. 16; 


Genesis xxi. 18; Acts 


xxi. 20; Jeremiah vi. 23; Mark viii. 10; Hosea vi. 1; 
Jeremiah |. 42; Jude 18; Obadiah i. 6; Proverbs v. 9; 
James ii. 2; Hebrews iii. 15 ; Habakkuk ii. 13; 1 Kings 


XVill. 15; 


Exodus xxxXill. 19; 


Romans iii. 13; Joshua 


vi. 10; Leviticus xiv. 7; Joel iii. 16; Nehemiah vi. 5; 
2 


Luke xi. 34; Revelation 


xei, Xs 


Ecclesiastes xi. 


Ezekiel xxi. 29 ; Ephesians vi. 16; Judges v. 10; 2 Samuel 
vi. 3; Deuteronomy xvii. 16; Ezra ili. 5; Amos vi. 9; 


Jonah iii. 5; 


2 Thessalonians 1.6; Galatians i. 12 ; 


8; Zechariah xiv. 3; 


Philippians ii. 7 ; 


Acts xix. 36; Job xiv. 3; 


Esther vi. 9g; Ruth‘. 13; 
1 Peter i. 13; 3 John 
Psalm 


evi. 47; Luke viii. 42; Galatians iv. 28; Daniel iii. 12 ; 


For the correct solution of the above fifteen marks 


will be awarded. 


Rules governing these Competitions 


E1GHT pounds in cash will be given at the 
end of each three months to the persons 
solving the most puzzles on the ‘ Mixed 
Puzzle Pages,’’ the money being divided 
into {5 for first prize ; £2 for second prize ; 
and {1 for third prize. 

The award of the prizes for the months 
of April, May and June will be announced 
in the August number of the Magazine. 

Answers when sent in must be signed 
with a pseudonym only. 

A competitor the first time he (or she) 
sends in an answer must by the same post 
send in a separate envelope his (or her) real 
name as well as the pseudonym. Having 
once done so it will not be necessary to 
do it again as long as the same pseudonym 
is maintained. 

Each month the winners or correct 


solvers of the preceding month’s puzzles 
will be announced by pseudonym only. 
When the award of prizes is made at the 
end of three months the real names of the 
winners will be announced, as well as their 
pseudonyms. 

In case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the 
money will be divided equally among 
them. 

All answers must be received at the 
office of the Magazine by noon on the 12th 
of each month. 

Answers must be addressed to “ The 
Puzzle Editor,’ SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 15 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 

Competitors must accept the decision of 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as final. 


N.B.—It is not necessary to enclose pages containing puzzles with the solutions. 
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The New Fiscal Proposals 

THE great subject of discussion during 
the past month has been the new fiscal 
proposals of Mr. Chamberlain. That 
statesman having declared his support 
of a preferential tariff in favour of the 
Colonies, all other issues were over- 
shadowed by the tremendous importance 
of this one. Many competent men have 
for a long time past entertained doubts 
as to the feasibility of Britain continuing 
her policy of Free Trade, in view of the 
tariffs which foreign nations, almost with- 
out exception, impose upon our manu- 
factures, but for one of the leading 
members of the Unionist Cabinet to 
declare in favour of such a policy, especially 
just after the removal of the corn duty 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
caused something like a sensation. Most 
of the Conservative. and Unionist papers 
at once approved of the proposed taxes 
on food, and Colonial opinion welcomed 
acloser union between the mother country 
and her Colonies, but Liberals almost 
to a man have condemned the suggested 
policy and declared for a continuance 
of Free Trade. 


A Tariff and Old-Age Pensions 

In the House of Commons Mr. Balfour 
spoke in favour of the new policy, though 
doubting its practicability, whereupon 
Lord Hugh Cecil begged the Govern- 
ment not to throw the apple of discord 


into our fiscal policy, and declared him- 
XXXII—37 








self an out-and-out Free Trader. Mr. 
Chamberlain spoke at considerable 
length, and instanced as some of the 
advantages to be derived from the new 
scheme, that we should no longer be 
impotent to bring influence to bear 
on foreign countries that attacked by 
tariffs the commerce of our Colonies or 
our own home interests, that the extra 
cost of living would be more than counter- 
balanced by the rise in wages which 
would follow, and that the whole of the 
increase of revenue would be available 
for old-age pensions, all the extra 
money paid by the working classes 
for food returning to them with the 
addition of that paid by the rich. The 
suggestion of a rise in wages following 
a tariff has been severely attacked, 
Liberal statesmen and others disbelieving 
that such a rise would take place. Labour 
members are very hostile to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals. 


Split in the Cabinet 


But it was on June g that the political 
excitement resulting from Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals reached a climax. On 
that day the Budget was under discussion, 
and Mr. Chaplin’s amendment to the 
second reading of the Finance Bill, having 
for its object the retention of the corn- 
tax, became the peg on which was hung 
a long discussion respecting the new 
fiscal policy. It was known that Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach was opposec to 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, and _ his 
masterly speech dealing with the whole 
question, although it occasioned little sur- 
prise, was received with intense interest. 


(Elliott & Fry, photo, London) 


The Right Hon. C. T. Ritchie 
whose speech in the House of Commons indicated 
that there was a split in the Cabinet on the 
new fiscal proposals of Mr. Chamberlain 


Sir Michael declared himself a decided Free 
Trader, and instead of supporting Mr. 
Chaplin in opposing the abolition of the 
corn-tax, as that Right Hon. gentleman 
had anticipated, he said he should support 
the Budget as against the amendment, 
to show his opposition to the Colonial 
Secretary’s proposals. It was a strange 
spectacle this of Sir Michael speaking 
against his own tax, but the great event 
of the evening was Mr. Ritchie’s declara- 
tion, which proved for the first time 
what had already been hinted at—that 
there was a split in the Cabinet. 


Mr. Ritchie’s Repudiation of the Policy 
“THOSE members of the Government 
who have spoken,”’ he said, “‘ have stated 
clearly that they have spoken only for 
themselves and not for the Government. 
My right hon. friend the Colonial 
Secretary, upon whose speeches I imagine 
the mind of the public is most directly 


fixed, expressly stated that he spoke 
only for himself. Of course, it is not 
possible for the Government not to 
express their viéw of the situation also, 


(Elliott & Fry, photo, London) 


The Right Hon. Henry Chaplin 
whose amendment to the Finance Bill led to the 
discussion on Mr. Chamberlain's new tariff 
proposals 


So far as the members of the Government 
who have spoken on this matter are 
concerned, all that has been said has 
been that the question of preferential 
treatment of the Colonies should. be 
discussed and inquired into. For my 
own part, I feel bound to say I should 
be surprised if inquiry should show any 
practical means of carrying out such a 
policy. I avow myself a convinced Free 
Trader. And I do not share the views 


of those who think that any practical 


means can be devised for overcoming 
the difficulties which present themselves 
to me in connection with these proposals. 
As at present advised I could not be a 
party to a policy which in my opinion 
would be detrimental both to the country 
and the Colonies.” 

It was clear, therefore, that the Cabinet 
was hopelessly divided on the question. 
Mr. Balfour, however, on the following 
day, sought to smooth matters over 
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somewhat by stating that, although he 
did not belong to that happy and self- 
confident band which thought that the 
fiscal system established fifty years ago, 
under conditions profoundly different, 
must necessarily remain unmodified for 
all time, yet he realised it would be folly 
and rashness to interfere with the fiscal 
system without most careful examination 
upon every side of the problem, and with 
due regard to the history and the tradi- 
tions of the past, while not ignoring the 
new problems which the ever-changing 
phases of industrial life presented for 
the decision of statesmen. 

In this indefinite state the matter 
remains for the present, but in many 
quarters a general election is believed 
to be more or less imminent. Of course, 
Mr. Chaplin’s amendment was lost—the 
majority against it being 396. 


395 
f= Lord Goschen, in the Upper Chamber, 
vigorously attacked the new proposals, 
but the Duke of Devonshire suggested 
inquiry into the subject. 


The Anti-Education Bill Demonstration 


THE agitation in~London against the 
Bill which is to apply the provisions of 
the Education Act of last year to the 
Metropolis culminated in a huge demon- 
stration at Hyde Park on May 23—one 
of the largest gatherings which has ever 
been held at that historic place. Various 
estimates are given of the number of 
persons present, ranging from “over a 
quarter of a million”’ to fifty thousand. 


The figures given by the Daily News, 
however, are probably nearest the mark, 
as that journal had its census enumerators 
stationed at the various entrances, and 
they declared that 140,072 persons passed 





(R. J. W. Haines, photo, London) 


The demonstration against the London Education Bill. 


Processionists forming-up on the Thames Embaokment 
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in to the meeting. There were twelve 
platforms, at each of which the following 
resolution was put simultaneously on 
the sounding of a bugle and carried 
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ministers marched at the heads of their 
congregations, and although a large 
number of ladies rode in brakes and 
waggonettes, there were some who elected 





ce 


(R. J. W. Haines, photo, London 


Dr. Clifford addressing the crowd at the Hyde Park meeting to protest against the London Education Bill 


unanimously with shouts and the waving 
of handkerchiefs and hats: “ That this 
mass meeting of citizens of London 
emphatically condemns the Education 
Bill now before Parliament, because it 
destroys the London School Board, ex- 
cludes women from election to the educa- 
tion authority, imposes religious tests 
upon the teachers, and does not provide 
for the -free teaching of elementary, 
technical, and higher-grade education 
in suitable day and evening schools 
administered by a body directly elected 
for that purpose.” 

All the leading speakers against the 
Bill were present, and delivered addresses 
from the various platforms, and great 
enthusiasm characterised the demon- 
strators throughout. It was remarked 
that almost all were of the middle class. 
A very large proportion entered the park 
in procession with banners flying. Many 


to walk in procession with their male 
friends from outlying suburbs. As an 
exhibition of the widespread feeling 
against the Bill the meeting was significant, 
principally on account of the diverse 
elenents of which it was composed: 
for not only were Free Churchmen there 
in great force, but many trade and labour 
societies also took part. 

The Bill is rapidly becoming unrecog- 
nisable owing to the way in which it is 
being amended and altered. 

In the Provinces distress warrants are 
being issued against those who refuse 
to pay the new education rate. 


The Servian Tragedy 


Unuappy Servia has again been in the 
throes of a revolution, this time a military 
coup détat resulting in a tragedy unlike 
anything seen in Europe for many a long day. 
For close upon a century there has been 4 
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kind ot vendetta between the partisans of 
the reigning Royal family of Servia, the 
Obrenovics, and those of the exiled pre- 
tender’s race, the Karageorgevics. The feud 
was ended early on the morning of June 11 
by the extermination of the dynasty of the 
Obrenovics. That the Obrenovics should 
go seems to have been definitely determined 
asa result of the recent high-handed pro- 
ceedings of the King and his intention of 
forcing the Skupstchina to declare his wife’s 
brother heir to the throne. 

A military conspiracy was hatched, and 
in the early hours of June 11 the palace at 
Belgrade was surrounded by troops. A 
number of officers and guards were killed, 
and the conspirators, under the leadership of 
Colonel Maschin, brother of Queen Draga’s 
first husband, broke into the King’s private 
apartments and shot him and his consort. 
Otner bands of plotters proceeded to the 
residences of the various Cabinet Ministers, 














The late Queen Draga of Servia, who was 
assassinated with her husband, 
King Alexander 














The murdered King of Servia 


and killed the Premier, General Markovics, 
and the Minister of War. The Queen’s two 
brothers were also killed, while her sisters 
and nieces were expelled from the country. 
The Minister of the Interior was fatally 
wounded. One of the conspirators, Colonel 
Naumovics, was killed by an explosion of 
dynamite, which was used to blow down the 
door of the palace. Altogether about thirty 
persons are supposed to have perished in the 
emeute. The bodies of the dead were hastily 
buried to avoid disturbances, but the people 
have been rejoicing at what they term “the 
deliverance of the Fatherland.” Prince 
Peter Karageorgevic, formerly the Pretender, 
has been elected to the vacant throne. 


The Macedonian Crisis 


THE Macedonian trouble seems no nearer 
settlement, and many persons competent 
to speak on the subject predict a time 
of fearful bloodshed when all rc ‘traint 
shall be thrown off by both Macede tians 
and Turks. The most notable nev. 
however, from this “ cockpit of Europe ”’ 
is the threat of the revolutionaries to 
cause an epidemic of bubonic plague 
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Peter Karageorgevic, who has been elected 
to the Servian throne 


unless their demands are conceded. Months 
ago, the Macedonian leader, M. Boris 
Sarafoff, made mysterious allusions to 
a new instrument of terror, which would 
be used as a last resource, and now it is 
openly declared that this terror is the 
plague. The revolutionaries state that 


they have obtained at great cost a 
quantity of Indian plague bacilli, and, 
according to the Daily News special 
commissioner, intend to infect Cop. 
stantinople and Salonika. This corte. 
spondent pointed out to his informant 
that the Macedonians would probably 
be among the sufferers, to which the 
answer was that many years ago, when 
the last great epidemic reached Southern 
Europe from the East, the Macedonian 
peasants fled to their mountains and 
escaped the contagion. ‘‘ They would 
do the same again,” he said ; “ and if it 
came to that, why, they would take 
their chance; even the plague cannot 
be a worse fate for us than some forms 
of Turkish oppression. If we die, multi- 
tudes of people in selfish Europe will 
perish with us.” It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if the plague can be artificially in- 
duced except by individual inoculation, 


The Automobile Question 

THE scandalous manner in_ which 
motor-cars are monopolising the public 
highways and travelling at almost in- 
credible speeds, to the danger of ordinary 
travellers, reached a climax when, as a 
result of the projected Paris-Madrid 
race, no fewer than eight persons were 


The Macedonian Crisis—the two lonely sentinels on the Turco-Bulgarian Frontier at Struma 
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killed, of whom three were pedestrians 
or spectators, and nine competitors lie 
seriously injured. The accidents were 
caused by motor-cars going at enor- 
mously high speeds, dashing into obstacles, 
and being wrecked, and on news reaching 
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guide a vehicle travelling at such a rate 
on an ordinary road] with bends [and 


turnings. The automobiles raised such 
clouds of dust that it was quite im- 


possible for the drivers of cars following 
in the track of others to see anything 














One of the wrecked motor-cars in the Paris-Madrid race. 
dashed into a tree artd was literally smashed to pieces. 


This ran over a dog, swerved, 
The owner, M. Loraine 


Barrow, was fatally injured, and the chauffeur was killed outright 


Paris and Madrid of the turn the race 
was taking, orders were at once trans- 
mitted to local authorities to stop all 
further racing. Some of the cars actually 
attained a speed of eighty-eight miles an 
hour, and as eminent medical men have 
explained, the human eye and brain are 
quite incapable of ever being able to 


at all of the road in front. It depended, 
therefore, entirely upon chance whether 
a car went ahead safely or was wrecked, 
and the marvel is that so few disasters 
occurred. 

Naturally, in many quarters it was 
expected that the road race in Ireland 
for the Gordon-Bennett Cup would be 
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prohibited. The race, however, is to be 
run in July, but stupendous precautions 
have been taken to prevent accidents. 

There have been a number of accidents 
in England. On the day before the 
French race at a motor-cycle- race at 
Bristol, eleven persons were injured, some 
seriously, and two succumbed almost 
dircetly after removal to the hospital. 

Another motor-car accident occurred 
at Kingston Hill, where, owing to the 
bursting of a tyre and the failure of a 
brake to act, a car containing Lord Alan 
Percy and Mr. Cyril Ponsonby dashed 
into a shop window and was wrecked. 
The occupants escaped with compara- 
tively slight injuries. 
The Expulsion of French Monks 

THE expelled French monks continue 
to arrive in this country, where many 
of them have decided to settle. It was 
announced recently that the Duke of 
Argyle wished to sell the island of Iona, 
made famous by St. Columba, and that 
the Carthusian monks from the Grand 
Chartreuse were negotiating for its 
purchase. All the ecclesiastical build- 
ings on the island, however, having been 
made over to the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland for ever, the .monks decided 
not to buy, as they wish for an estate 
over which they will have entire rights. 
At present the headquarters of the 
Carthusians is at Pinerolo in Italy, but 
the liqueur is to be made henceforth, 
it is believed, at Tarragona in Spain. 


A Month of Disasters 


THE month has been one of disasters. 
In the United States the continuous rains 
swelled the Missouri and Mississippi 
rivers, causing floods that covered a 
vast territory, and destroyed life and 
_property. North Topeka and Kansas 
City with their surrounding districts 
suffered most severely, about fifty people 
being drowned and.nearly fifty thousand 
rendered homeless, while the damage 
done is estimated at two million pounds 
sterling. 

In South Carolina a disaster due to 


floodS has also occurred, fifty “people 
being drowned, hundreds rendered home. 
less, and {£800,000 worth of property 
destroyed. : 

At Ganisville, in Georgia, a tornado 
swept over the town without warning, 
wrecking factories and houses and killing 
ninety persons, 

Canada has been suffering from disasters 
of another character. There, vast tracks 
of forest and prairie have been burning 
for weeks, the flames devouring every. 
thing in their way. On and off for three 
thousand miles these conflagrations were 
to be seen, and a number of towns and 
villages have been entirely destroyed, 
nothing but ashes marking their site. 

Two shipwrecks attended with great 
loss of life have occurred during the past 
month, in European waters. On May 26, 
the British steamer Huddersfield, carrying 
emigrants to Liverpool, collided in the 
Scheldt with another steamship and 
foundered, twenty-two passengers being 
drowned. A little more than a week 
later, two French  coasting-steamers 
collided off Marseilles, and one of them, 
the Liban, foundered, 123 passengers being 
drowned. 

A fire at Eton College on June 1 
resulted in the deaths of two lads. 


Another War Office Scandal 


PERHAPS the most astonishing of the 
many scandals that have arisen in con- 
nection with the War Office’s conduct 
of the recent South African campaign 
has been an outbreak of typhoid through 
the sale of infected blankets. The first 
public intimation of anything being 
wrong was the announcement that a 
number of lads on the  training-ship 
Cornwall, lying in the Thames off Purfleet, 
had been stricken down with fever as 
a result of sleeping in blankets infected 
with enteric fever germs. Inquiries 
showed that the blankets, purchased 
from a dealer in London, had originally 
formed part of an enormous consign- 
ment of army blankets disposed of in 
Cape Town, without disinfection or wash- 
ing. Many of them, indeed, were in a 
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most filthy condition, and the 





blankets having come to London 
a considerable portion had béen 
sold and sent to different parts 
of the kingdom. Most of these 
were traced and seized after the 
outbread on the Cornwall, or the 
consequences might have been very 
serious. In reply to questions in 
the House of Commons, Mr. 
Brodrick acknowledged that the 
blankets were sold contrary to the 
Army regulations, which provide 
that before any such sale the 
articles shall be torn into strips. 
The matter is to be thoroughly 
investigated. 
The Religious Census 

In Finsbury, with a popula- 
tion of 101,119, according to the 
Daily News census return, there 
were 7651 persons at the 
morning service and 12,012 at 
the evening, when the enumera- 
tion was made. Chelsea with 
70,190 inhabitants, had 8652 at 
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worship in the morning and 
7988 in the evening ; while Shore- 
ditch, with its population of 
115,796, showed only 6697 morning 
worshippers and 9181 evening. At 
Holborn the figures were: population 
58,290, at morning service 7354, at evening 
service 6327. 


South Polar Expedition 

News has been received from the reliet 
expedition which went out to Antarctic 
seas to find the Discovery and its explor- 


ing party. The relief ship, Morning, 
found the Discovery behind Mounts Erebus 
and Terror, whither it had sailed, thus 
proving, what was hitherto unknown, 
that these mountains were on an island, 
and that McMurdo “Bay” is really a strait. 
On June 10, Sir Clemenf Markham ad- 
dressed a crowded meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society ,upon the results 
thus far of the Discovery's exploration. 
Some strictures have been passed by 
Mr. A. J. Balfour on the financing of 


Map showing the route of the Moving relief ship which went 
in search of the Discovery. 
Erebus and Terror, which were for the first time discovered 


Both vessels sailed behind Mounts 


to be on an island 


the expedition, but Sir Clement Markham 
maintains that everything has been 
done as economically as possible and in 
a businesslike manner. 


Obituary 

EverY reader of this Magazine will 
regret the death of the Rev. Hugh Mac- ~ 
millan, D.D., the gifted author of many 
books on the spiritual side of nature. 
The latest of these was The Poetry of 
Plants, reviewed in this magazine last 
year. Other deaths of the month in- 
clude those of Max ‘O’Rell, the witty 
French writer of English books; Mr. G. 
H. Turner, late General Manager of the 
Midland Railway; and Sir Allen Sarle, 
for many years Secretary and General 
Manager of the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway. 
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The Sunday Scholars’ Minister 


How large a proportion of the men in 
the front ranks of the ministry have had 
the benefits of a good business training 
before they passed to the pulpit! Over 
and over again we have had occasion to 
draw attention to this fact in these pages, 
and this month we have still another in- 
stance in the person of the Rev. Carey 
Bonner, Secretary of The Sunday School 
Union, who spent six years in a busy 
publishing house in London before finally 
deciding to devote his life to the work 
of the Gospel. No better training could 
have been devised for his present labours, 
and there can be no manner of doubt that 
when the directors of The Sunday School 
Union chose Mr. Bonner for their General 
Secretary, they made no mistake. 


A Son of the Manse 


THE Rev. Carey Bonner is a son of the 
manse, his father being the Rev. W. H. 
Bonner, well known in the middle part 
of the nineteenth century as an ardent 
politician and associate of Cobden and 
Bright in the advocacy of free trade and 
reform. Mr. Bonner, senior, was a Vice- 
President of the Reform League and of 
the Anti-Corn Law League, and was one 
of the speakers at the famous reform 
meeting in Hyde Park in July 1866, when 
the demonstrators became riotous and 
tore down the railings. Mr. Carey Bonner 
remembers this and the joy which his 
mother experienced when her husband 
arrived back from the gathering unhurt. 
The Rev. W. H. Bonner was a kind father, 


deeply beloved by all his children, but at 
the same time he wasa firm disciplinarian, 
and the home provided a model which 
might well be copied. Young Carey 
Bonner was but ten years old when his 
father died, and his home training from 
1869 was therefore due entirely to his 
mother. 


Entering the Ministry 


AFTER leaving school the lad proceeded 
to a business house, as already stated, 
and it was while there that he was led 
to believe his life work lay in the Baptist 
Ministry. But before proceeding to col- 
lege, Mr. Bonner determined to spend a 
couple of years in private study and 
reading, and for this purpose he went 
to Broseley, in Shropshire, where he te- 
ceived the assistance of the Rev. Thomas 
Jones, a man of great attainments. Robert 
Browning, Walt Whitman, George Her- 
bert, Henry Vaughan, Emerson, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, and Christina Rossetti 
were among his favourite authors at this 
time, and with all of them he is now 
familiar, having continued in later life 
the study of their writings. Then having 
prepared for the collegiate life the young 
man entered Rawdon Baptist College, 
where a very happy period of his life was 
spent, and many pleasant friendships were 
formed that have continued to the present. 
Mr. Carey Bonner did not have to wait 
long for a church. The Baptist Church 
at Sale, near Manchester, called him 
straight from the college to its pastorate, 
and the earnest young minister was 
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(J. Ingham, photo, Sale) 


The Rev. Carey Bonner at the time he commenced 
his pastorate at Sale 


quite equal to the post which proved 


anything but a sinecure. Mr. Bonner 
always prepared his sermons very care- 
fully, writing them out in full and reading 
them from the pulpit, but after five years 
of such practice, he found it unnecessary to 
continue reading, and from that time to this 
has been an excellent extempore preacher. 


The Children’s Preacher 

It was while at Sale that the young 
minister first exhibited that special apti- 
tude for work among children which has 
led to his occupying his present important 
and responsible position: He was _par- 
ticularly successful in speaking to his 
Sunday-school children, and it was not 
long before his special fitness in this field 
became known throughout Lancashire, 
and he received numerous invitations to 
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speak at Sunday-school anniversaries, 
becoming generally described as ‘‘ The 
Children’s Preacher.”” In Band of Hope 
work, too, Mr. Bonner was unusually 
successful, and the scene of his first 
pastorate became a living church in the 
truest sense of the word. 


A Christian Endeavour Pioneer 


WHILE at Sale Mr. Carey Bonner first 
learnt of Christian Endeavour, and he 
gave himself to the movement with 
enthusiastic zeal. A class, conducted on 
somewhat similar lines in connection with 
his church, became a Christian Endea- 
vour Society, and from the first was a 
great success. Then he threw himself 
into the work of extending the movement, 
and both in the National Council and on 
the platform he has rendered yeoman 
service. But it is in the devotion of his 


(Russell & Sons, photo, London) 


A recent photograph of the Rev. Carey Bonner 
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musical talents to the good of the cause helpit 
that Mr. Bonner’s Christian Endeavour From North to South where 
work is best known and appreciated. He AFTER spending eleven years at Sale, in hi 
has been called ‘‘the musician of the Mr. Bonner accepted a call to the Baptist optin 
Endeavour world,” and one has said quite Church at Portland, Southampton, a form 
rightly that what Charles Wesley was to church that had included among its every 
the early Methodists,€arey Bonner is to pastors such distinguished men as John insta 
the Christian Endeavour Society. The Pulsford, Alexander Maclaren, and Charles on OF 
gifted preacher has composed cantatas, Williams, and he was quite as successful what 
part songs, anthems, and children’s music; in this new sphere of labour as in his old the 
he edited the musical part of the Chris- Manchester church. Finally, in 1900, the Chris 
tian Endeavour Hymnal in 1895; he has_ able and gifted minister was induced, not leg 1 
officiated at the organ on many occasions, without considerable persuasion, to be- dam: 
and conducts the Christian Endeavour . come secretary of The Sunday School 
Convention choirs, with admirable skill Union, and this post it is sincerely to be 
and effect. In 1g00 Mr. Bonner con- hoped he will occupy for the rest of his 
ducted the great choral Praise Service life. He is not only a good organiser and 
of ten thousand voices at the World’s administrator, but is full of ideas, and in 
Endeavour Convention in the Alexandra the few years during which he has been 
Palace, a feat that few men would be at the head of affairs in Old Bailey, he 
capable of executing successfully. Of his has made it clear that The Sunday School 
compositions Mr. Bonner’s most note- Union is going to become an increasingly 
worthy performance is a cantata entitled important power for good, as the time 
“Comrades,” which has been performed in goeson. Asa man Mr. Bonner is cheerful 
America as well asin the United Kingdom. and sympathetic, always ready to lend a 
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A reduced facsimile of the manuscript of one of Mr. Carey Bonner’s most 
popular musical compositions 
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helping hand or to give spttitual advice 
where it is needed. He is broad-minded 
in his outlook and invariably takes an 
optimistic view of things. His favourite 
form of recreation is cycling, but before 
everything he loves his work, and as an 
instance of this it is worth recording that 
on one occasion after meeting with a some- 
what serious cycling accident, he defied 
the doctor’s orders and appeared at a 
Christian Endeavour Convention with his 
leg in a sling and other evidences of the 
damage he had sustained ! 


An Eminent Irish Ecclesiastic 


OnE of the most learned and distin- 
guished of Irish ecclesiastics is Dr. John 
Henry Bernard, the Dean of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, who was elected to that 
dignity last year. Dr. Bernard was born 
in India forty-three years ago, so that 
he is a comparatively young man, and 
the zeal which has characterised him in 
all his appointments is being manifested 
in the performance of his present duties 
‘as Dean. It was at a private school that 
Dean Bernard first commenced his studies, 
and after going to Dublin University, he 
rapidly came to the front and had a most 
distinguished academical career. Many 
of the best prizes of the University went 
to him, and when in 1886 he took holy 
orders, he was within a very short time 
appointed Chaplain to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. Two years later he 
became Archbishop King’s Lecturer in 
Divinity. All the students who at- 
tended his classes came to regard him 
with a rare affection, and although many 
of these have long since been ordained 
and are scattered over the island, 


they still regard Dr. Bernard as their 
friend. 


Dean Bernard in England 

DEAN 
England, where he has often preached and 
where his books command considerable 
sales. In 1893-1895 he was select preacher 
before the University of Oxford, and 
in 1898 he held a similar position at 


BERNARD is well known in 
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Cambridge, while he has also occupied the 
pulpit in Westminster Abbey as_ select 
preacher and addressed large congrega- 
tions there. 

As an author,4Dean. Bernard has done 
much solid work. He began in 1889 by 
editing Kant’s “ Critical Philosophy for 
English Readers,” in conjunction with Dr. 
Mahaffy, and he has also translated Kant’s 
“ Kritik of Judgment.’’ Several volumes 





(Elliott & Fry, photo, London) 


The Very Rev. John Henry Bernard, D.D., 
Dean of St. Patrick's 


of his sermons have been published, and a 
number of smaller books, but hischief claim 
to literary fame is undoubtedly as editor of 
Bishop Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy and Sermons,” 
editor of The Pastoral Epistles in the 
Cambridge Greek Testament, joint editor 
with Dr. Atkinson of the Irish Liber 
Hymnorum, and the author of the 
articles ‘‘ Miracles” and ‘ The Fall” in 
Dr. Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, 
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The Rev. Clarence E. Eberman 

A GREAT loss has befallen the Christian 
Endeavour Organisation in the lamented 
death of the Rev. Clarence E. Eberman, 
the able ‘Field Secretary ”’ of the American 
United Society of Christian Endea- 
vour. It is the heaviest blow the United 
Society has experienced. Mr. Eberman 
was conducting a Christian Endeavour 
campaign in Canada when he was sud- 
denly taken ill at Banff, “ the well-known 
mountain village just east of British 
Columbia, where the Rocky Mountains 
rise on all sides in wonderful majesty— 
hills of God, fit place for the translation 
of this young Elijah.” He was attacked 
with typhoid fever and congestion of the 
lungs, and on Easter Sunday he passed 
away. His wife, who usually accom- 
panied him on these Endeavour Missions 
and gave considerable impetus to the 
Junior work, was with him at the time 
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The Rev. Clarence E. Eberman 


of his. death, and to her the sympathy 
of all Endeavourers is extended. 


A Descendant of Moravian Exiles 
BEING a Moravian Mr. Eberman’s mis- 
sionary interest is easilyYunderstood,” for 


every Moravian has missionary blood in his 
veins. Weare told that his father was born 
at the Moravian mission station of Friedens. 
feld, in the Danish West Indies, where 
his grandfather was an earnest missionary 
among the negro slaves. His mother was 
descended from one of the Moravian exiles 
who came to this country for conscience 
sake when persecuted for their faith in 
their native land. They founded the 
missionary town of Bethlehem, Perm, 
where Mr. Eberman was born on July 17, 
1863. 

The founder of the Christian Endea- 
vour movement says of his departed 
helper: ‘‘ He was the faithful pastor, the 
eloquent preacher, the honoured leader, 
the successful secretary, but he was more, 
he was the beloved friend, the big brother, 
the Jonathan to every David. He was 
lovely and pleasant in his life, and in his 
death he will not be divided from the 
hearts that loved him.” 


Dr. Torrey’s First Revival 


It was not in the most favourable 
circumstances that Dr. Torrey, whose 
name, by the way, owing to a printer's 
error, was unfortunately spelt “ Larrey,” 
on page 499 of our last issue, commenced 
his first pastorate. He was told that 
he had been “unanimously” called to 
the pastorate, but when he reached the 
scene of his ministry he discovered that 
there had been a quarrel in the church, 
and that actually the majority had wished 
to keep the old pastor, but a strong minority 
had succeeded in dismissing him and 
calling Dr. Torrey. Further, the three 
churches in the small town were at enmity 
with one another, and naturally religion 
was at a pretty low ebb. But Dr. Torrey 
was a man of prayer, and he prayed 
without ceasing for a revival. Then 
although no united meetings of the three 
churches had ever been held before with- 
out ending in a quarrel, he arranged 
for a combined mission. Hundreds 
were converted, and a revival of real. 
living Christianity in the town was the 
result. 
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Niece Diana 
A Story in Five Parts 
By Marion Ward 

Iilustrated by Arthar Twidle 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

Diana Penley Mortimer, an exceedingly high- 
spirited girl of sixteen, is admired by a Mr. Gerald 
Mainwaring. To escape his attentions Mrs. Morti- 
mer sends Diana on a visit to her Uncle Bartholo- 
mew and his sister (a prim old maid who presides 
over her brother’s household). Diana astonishes 
her uncle the first morning after her arrival by 
sitting ina blossom-covered tree and mimicking the 
songs of the birds. They are late for breakfast. 
Aunt Clarissa is annoyed in consequence. She is 
still further put out by Diana’s chatter and bright 
boyishness, and her sense of propriety is shocked 
when she hears of the tree-climbing and whistling 
episode. She decides to initiate Diana into the ways 
of housekeeping. 


CHAPTER IV 


DO not quite know how it happened, 
but I certainly saw a great deal more 
of my godchild than had been my in- 
tention. She literally refused to accept 
my studious excuses, and would rout me 
out even from the sacred precincts of my 
study itself, with a royal disregard to my 
remonstrances and Clarissa’s horror. 

“Musty old books!”’ she would say, 
with a contemptuous tilt of her dainty 
nose. “ And just look at the sunshine 
outside ! ”” 

And the little puss was so plausible 
that she generally succeeded in inveig- 
ling me into accompanying her on some 
outdoor expedition or other. 

It was not, as Clarissa unkindly insists, 
anything to do with weak-mindedness 
or Over-persuasion, it was merely that 
I held my own views; and Clarissa’s 
methods for the projected “ improve- 
ment ” seemed to me far too severe and 
uninteresting for so young and _ high- 
spirited a girl, Now, I made it my 
business to combine pleasure with in- 
struction, and, with all modesty I say 
it, I flatter myself not one ordinary walk 


or expedition. such as nutting, wild-rose 
gathering, bird-nesting, or squirrel-hunt- 
ing, was wholly profitless. The amount 
of intelligent instruction administered in 
this casual and pleasant fashion that that 
child absorbed was simply astonishing. 

Clarissa refused to acknowledge the 
soundness of my reasoning. She was 
deeply shocked both at Diana’s temerity 
and frivolity, and at what she persisted 
in stigmatising as my feeble concessions. 

Really Clarissa can be most obstinate 
and vexatious at times; nothing I could 
say or do would convince her that my 
serious attempts at instruction were any- 
thing but despicable subjugation to 
Diana’s wiles. 

She generally managed to whisk the 
child off for the greater part of the 
morning to some such unknown region 
as the kitchen or housekeeping closet, 
despite all the little lady’s ingenious 
excuses, and appealing glances at me. 

“She must learn to be a girl,”’ Clarissa 
severely remarked, “instead of an un- 
seemly boy.” 

‘‘ But I like boys best—ever so much,” 
murmured Diana rebelliously. 

To which more than unseemly reply 
Clarissa vouchsafed no response. 

But, as I said, in spite of these morning 
penances, I saw a really remarkable 
amount of my godchild, and an intelli- 
gent and most interesting study I found 
her. Whenever she could escape from 
Clarissa’s clutches she would hunt me 
out with a request to come botanising, or 
specimen hunting, or some such outdoor 
expedition. 

Clarissa pursued he: to my study 
one day, and overheard her request. 
She was inexpressibly shocked, both at 
my unceremonious disturbing and Diana’s 
indecorous, boyish tastes. 





Would rout me out even from the sacred precincts of my study itself 
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Diana was quite calm. ‘‘ Oh, he doesn’t 
mind in the least,” she consoled her 
monitress cheerfully. ‘‘ And besides it 
is so good for me—you have no idea how 
instructive we are.” 

Clarissa compressed her lips omin- 
ously. ‘“‘ And bird-nesting, too!” with 
raised hands of disgust. ‘‘A ladylike 
employment indeed! Bartholomew would 
never dream of condescending to such an 
amusement—to say nothing of the wanton 
inhumanity of the thing.” 

Diana’s grasp of my arm tightened. 
(She always took possession of me, literally 
and physically, much as a_ policeman 
marshals off a small offender. I think 
she felt surer of me when her strong 
little fingers on my arm guarded against 
any sudden precipitate escape.) 

“You don’t mean to say you think 
we would touch the nests?” she de- 
manded, with wide-eyed scorn. ‘“ And 
just when all the young birds are hatched 
too!” 

Clarissa never tells a falsehood. 

“T neither know nor care to what ex- 
tent you pursue the pernicious practice,” 
she replied, with crushing dignity. “It 
is the practice itself to which I so strongly 
object.” 

Which statement I could not but see 
was aS unjust as it was narrow-minded. 
Was it any wonder that Clarissa seemed 
unable to gain any hold on the child’s 
frank and lovable little soul, when she per- 
sisted in her stern and unbending methods? 
Diana stared at her with her clear, 
boyish eyes. ‘“‘ But—but surely, Aunt 
Clarissa you can’t think it wrong just 
to take a great interest in birds and their 
habits ?”” she said perplexedly. , 

I arose without giving my sister time 
to utter the still more crushing reply 
I could see she meditated, and put my 
papers tidily together. 

“When the child, of her own free 
will, comes and requests’ a lesson in 
ornithology,” I remarked authoritatively, 
“TI should be the last to damp her laud- 
able desire for knowledge.” 

Diana heaved a huge sigh of relief 


andYrelaxed her hold of my arm. 
XXXII—38 hi 
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Later on, I found out that Clarissa 
had more grounds for her displeasure 
than I had guessed. As we entered the 
wood Diana suddenly looked up at me 
with that intensely demure expression 
that always spells mischief. “It was 
mending morning to-day,” she told me 
nonchalantly, watching out of the corner 
of her eye to see how I took the infor- 
mation. 

I will acknowledge my first impulse 
was to laugh, but I subdued the inclina- 
tion sternly. “Do you mean that you 
are playing truant ?”’ I said very severely. 

Diana chuckled. ‘‘ Now, Uncle Bar- 
thol, I call that horrid,” she expostulated. 
““Didn’t I come and ask openly before 
Aunt Clarissa? Playing truant is run- 
ning away on the sly,’ objected the 
virtuous little lady. ; 

“T see,” I said meekly, accepting the 
rebuke. 

We spent a most pleasant—and I trust 
instructive—morning in Roehampton 
Woods. The number of nests we dis- 
covered, or, I should say, she discovered, 
—for by far the greater amount were fer- 
reted out by her quick young eyes— 
was simply astonishing. I had never, 
in my most earnest and closest search, 
found one quarter so many; but Diana 
seemed to know by some wonderful 
occult instinct, or sixth sense, which 
tree was tenantless and which secreted 
its dainty nest of half-fledged songsters. 

And her knowledge as to species and 
habits was still more astonishing. Cla- 
rissa’s face and words were still fresh in 
my mind, so I descanted at length with 
conscientious and wearisome erudition 
upon the family name, class, and habits 
of each several bird we discovered. 

“This,” I announced impressively, 
when she had triumphantly descried an 
almost imperceptible nest hidden in the 
midst of a furze bush, and in which re- 
posed five bluish-green eggs, “is the 
Accentor modularis.” I peered at it 
perplexedly. “It-certainly is, but it is 
a most singularly late brood. The 
young are usually out before the end of 
April. Remember, the Accentor modularis, 
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commonly known as 
sparrow F 

“ Uncle Barthol ! ” 

I quite jumped. Diana was staring 
at me with wide-eyed protestation. 

“Surely it’s a whinchat ?” she said 
apologetically. ‘‘ Motacilla rubetra! A 
hedge-sparrow’s are much bluer, and 
don’t you see, these have tiny little red 
specks on them ?” 

I looked at her with deep reproach. 

“Do you mean to say,” said I slowly, 
“that you knew all I have been telling 
you already ?” 

She coloured faintly, ‘‘ You see, Cardie’s 
great on birds,’’ she confessed depre- 
catingly ; ‘“ there isn’t a thing about them 
he doesn’t know. So of course I know 
it all too. But I love to listen to you— 
truly I do,” earnestly. “ You tell it all 
so nicely, and—Oh look! there’s the 
poor little mother waiting over on that 
branch, and hark how anxiously she’s 
calling! Come away quick, she looks 
so distressed,” and catching me by the 
arm the tender-hearted little bird-nester 
drew me forcibly away. 

After that revelation the conversation 
was less one-sided, and I acknowledge 
freely the change was neither unpleasant 
nor unprofitable. The little lady in blue 
possessed a wide and varied knowledge, not 
of ornithology alone, but of every other 
wood and field and lore imaginable. She 
was a true child of Nature. My know- 
ledge, acquired by the deepest and most 
careful study and research, was to hers, 
garnered wholly from personal investiga- 
tion and interest, as an artificial lake to 
the sea. I should not like to say which 
of us two gathered the most new infor- 
mation that morning. I felt quite humi- 
liated at the unsuspected treasures dis- 
closed to me by this small stranger in 
my own long beloved woods. So full 
of interest was our ramble, and so swiftly 
did the time fly, that it was with quite 
a shock that, suddenly emerging from 
a thick glade, I perceived we were not 
more than half a mile from the neigh- 
bouring village of Birchley. I had not 
the slightest idea we had come so far. 
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Birchley lies exactly seven and a half 
miles from Brocklands. 

And just in the moment of discovery 
it was that, to my consternation, Diana 
suddenly announced she was tired. 

“ Tired ?”’ I echoed, in self-reproachfy] 
dismay; visions of Clarissa’s contemn. 
ing face rising up before me. 

“ Well—not exactly tired perhaps,” 
she corrected thoughtfully, with not a 
trace of fatigue in her fresh young voice, 
“but I do want to sit down dreadfully.” 

I brightened up. If that were all— 
“Well, why not?” I said cheerfully. 
“The grass is perfectly dry, and there 
is a charming nook over there by that 
old tree stump.” 

Her face fell. ‘‘ Oh no,” with decision, 
‘that wouldn’t do at all.” I opened my 
eyes. “Why not? What could be more 
comfortable ?”’ 

She made an expressive little grimace, 
““T don’t want to sit there. I want to 
go on to Birchley and rest properly.” 
I rubbed my forehead in _ perplexity. 
Already, even if we hurried back that 
very moment, we should be late for 
luncheon, and Clarissa’s wrath on that 
point is not lightly to be incurred. But 
still My experience of young girls 
was nil, but I had a vague, general, 
thistledown idea concerning them, and 
supposing Diana was to faint, or collapse 
or something ? What would Clarissa 
say to my stupidity ? And how great 
would be my own self-reproach ? 

“But it is nearly half a mile further 
on,” I objected, thinking aloud. 

“T think I can manage that,” she said 
demurely. She cast a sidelong glance at 
my perturbed face. ‘I am quite sure! 
can manage it,” she said firmly. | 

I still demurred. ‘“‘ But it is so cool 
and green in here.” 

“There can be no true rest without 
entire change of surroundings,” she 
quoted sententiously. ‘‘ And, —and, 
Uncle Barthol, I really don’t think 
it’s tired I am, so much as _ thirsty. 
I’m ravenously thirsty! Aren’t you? 
There’s a dear little shop in Birchley,” 
briskly, “where they sell home-made 





























Now the only thing is. ., . for you to go across to the post-office . . . . and send off a telegran to 
Aunt Clarissa telling her not to worry, we are lunching out 


lemonade, cold and sour ... 2?” and 
he peeped at me suggestively. 

Sour lemonade is one of my pet weak- 
nesses. My thirst, which ‘I had not noticed 


till that moment, grew with each moment. 
I hesitated, and was lost. “‘ Come along.” 
I cried recklessly. 

Reaching the shop, in accordance with 
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the small autocrat plans, I ordered an 
ice, and a glass of lemon-water. 

“We can dawdle over them, and by 
that time I shall be quite rested,” de- 
clared Diana jubilantly. 

Certainly her weariness had not affected 
her -high spirits. 

She did dawdle. 

We had the little inner room, with 
its four little marble-topped tables, and 
red plush settees, al] to ourselves ; and in 
all my life I never knew any one take such 
an unconscionably long time over a 
sixpenny ice. 

That ice was a veritable widow’s 
cruse. And yet she appeared to eat it 
too. I watched her put morsel after 
morsel into her mouth without appar- 
ently affecting its size at all. 

I really became quite uncomfortable. 
Twice I caught the woman of the shop 
peeping through at us over the top of 
the curtain, and I was convinced each 
time she counted the various spoons and 
sugar basins. Moreover each time I 
met her eye, and immediately looked so 
desperately guilty that I am certain she 
put me down as a burglar upon the spot. 

I told Diana my doubts, and she laughed 
so ridiculously that she delayed us quite 
an extra five minutes. I dared not think 
of the time. Unfortunately I had left my 
watch at home, but only too well did I 
know how terribly late it was getting. 
At last. to my huge relief, the last morsel 
found its way between the rosy lips, and 
only a little milky liquid remained. 

I rose hastily. 

“You are sure you are quite rested ? 
You don’t feel tired at all now?” I 
inquired anxiously, thinking of the long 
and hurried walk back. 

“Not a little bit,’ she assured me 
soberly. 

Quite suddenly an expression of ex- 
aggerated horror came into her face. 
She stared transfixed at something just 
behind my head. “Uncle Barthol!” 
she exclaimed tragically, “‘ just look at 
the time!” 

I turned round hastily, with sinking 
heart. 
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Five minutes past one. And our. lun- 
cheon hour is one! 

“That cannot be the time!” I ex. 
claimed in consternation. ‘‘ The clock 
must be wrong.” 

“‘T’m afraid it isn’t,” murmured Diana 
concernedly. She pulled a tiny plain 
gold hunter from her belt, and held it 
deprecatingly before my eyes. “It’s 
slow if anything.” 

I stared from her to the clock in blank 
perturbation. 

She was obviously quite unimpressed 
by the gravity of the situation. Her 
eyes were bright with laughter, and her 
mouth kept dimpling irrepressibly, despite 
her efforts to keep a sober countenance. 

“The nearest station is two miles away 
—and very rough walking,” she remarked 
thoughtfully. 

What should we do? 
brains in vain. 

““ Now the only thing is,”’ began Diana 
solemnly, planting both elbows on the 
table, and chin in hands, regarding 
me with undisguisable enjoyment, “ for 
you to go across to the post-office— 
there’s one at the stores over the way, 
and send off a telegram to Aunt Clarissa, 
telling her not to worry, we are lunching 
out. Then you and I must stop here 
and have lunch, and dawdle home in 
time for dinner. .. .” 

She waited, looking at me expectantly 
with sapphire eyes as large as saucers, 
and her golden head slightly on one 
side. 

I do not know whether it was her sus- 
picious glibness, and high spirits: I rather 
think it must have been the impertinent 
tilt of the golden head. At any rate, 
quite suddenly a dim suspicion dawned 
in my mind. 

I fixed my eyes on her guileless face, 
thinking backwards. 

Certainly her professed weariness had 
miraculously disappeared—almost with 
my consent to go onto Birchley. Also she 
had dawdled beyond belief, and the clock 
in full view before her eyes all the time. 
I remembered distinctly several times 
seeing her glance up above my head 


I racked my 
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during the consumption of that inter- 
minable ice. Lastly, and most con- 
vincingly, there was the unsuspected 
fact of that watch having been in her 
possession all the time. 

She read my thoughts in my face. 
For a few seconds she stared back bra- 
zenly ; then gradually the corners of her 
mouth began to dimple in spite of her- 
self, her colour deepened, and finally her 
mischievous eyes sank before me. 

“T was tired—just a wee bit,” she 
protested, with a flashing upward glance. 
“ And—at ary rate I wanted to rest— 
here.’ She sprang up, with a wicked 
irrepressible little laugh and fled over 
to the window. “I can’t think what 
you are staring at,” she said naughtily. 

I said nothing. I sat appalled at the 
depths of her depravity. 

Presently she turned round. 

“Well ?”’ she queried meekly. 

“T shall go home this minute,” I replied 
sternly. 


She did not move. ‘“‘ Aunt Clarissa 


does hate so being late for meals,” she 
observed pensively. 


“T know,” ““ Come 


I replied grimly. 
along.” 

Still she did not move. ‘“ Don’t you 
think you are rather selfish, Uncle 
Barthol ?”’ she said reproachfully. ‘‘ You 
know quite well that we shall be desper- 
ately late, and Aunt Clarissa horribly 
angry ; whereas if you sent that telegram 
it would save her all worry and vexation, 
and nobody would be put out.” 

I paused irresolute. She was a plau- 
sible monkey, but there was some truth 
in her subtlety. 

She looked at her watch consideringly. 
“We couldn’t possibly be home before 
three... .” 

I closed my mouth resolutely. 

“Very well. We will stay,” I de- 
cided resignedly. : 

In an instant a soft pair of arms was 
flung round my neck, and the softest 
cheek in the world was rubbed ecstatically 
up and down my face. ‘If you aren’t 
the old dearest!” exclaimed a sweet 
young voice rapturously. ‘‘ And—and 
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I have walked twelve miles at a stretch 
with Cardie and the boys,” she whispered 
honestly. 


I never partook of a less conventional 
and certainly never a merrier luncheon 
than on that day in the stuffy little back 
parlour of the Birchley confectioners. 
The chicken was inclined to be somewhat 
ancient, and the macaroons—Diana’s 
choice— decidedly sweet. But it certainly 
seemed that the child’s merry philosophy 
was correct, and that laughter is good for 
the digestion ; for albeit sadly dyspeptic 
as a rule, I suffered not the slightest ill 
effects from that dubious but light- 
hearted meal. 


The sun was quite low down in the 
west when two weary, but merry, wan- 
derers—an old man, and a slim little lady 
in blue, dusty, and travel-stained but 
in the highest of spirits—marched boldly 
up the sunny path to the house, just 
escaping being late for dinner. 


CHAPTER V 


It was when Diana had been with us 
exactly three weeks that she first mooted 
the question that was to lead to such dis- 
quieting results. 

“Uncle Barthol,” she inquired suddenly, 
one evening at dinner, “is there any one 
living in that empty cottage in the Dell ?”’ 

I looked at her quizzically. ‘‘ You are 
Irish upon one side of your family, I 
think ?”’ I remarked suavely. 

“Yes: yours,’ she retorted sweetly. 
Then dimpled and nodded her golden 
head at me triumphantly. 

Certainly, judging by my niece, up- 
bringing in a family of boys is a most 
efficacious manner of sharpening the 
wits. 

‘* Ts there any one there ? ” she repeated 
patiently. 

I looked through the long windows to 
where she pointed: where, just visible 
through the sunset-glorified trees, showed 
the roof of a small white cottage. A long 
undulating line of grey smoke rose up from 
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its solitary chimney into the quiet evening 
air, and as my eyes fell on it there came 
back to my mind a speech I had chanced 
to overhear the preceding day. 

“Ah! I suppose that was what Farn- 
ham was alluding to,” I reflected. 

“Yes?” reminded Diana meekly, 
after waiting in vain for more explicit 
explanation. 

I came out of my abstraction with a 
start, and apologised for my rudeness. 
“Why, it was only that I heard him 
saying something about a young ’Varsity 
man who had taken Dingley Cottage for 
the summer on account of its nearness 
to the river——” 

Diana’s cheeks suddenly went vivid 
pink. ‘‘ There, I knew he would!” she 
exclaimed vexedly, but dimpling as though 
in spite of herself. 

“He ? Who?” I queried in astonish- 
ment. 

She met my eyes frankly, laughter and 
doubt struggling in her face. ‘‘ Why, 
Jerry,” she explained simply. 

“ Jerry—?”’ I echoed, quite at a loss. 


“You know who Jerry is,” she said 
accusingly. 
Clarissa looked from one to the other 


wonderingly. ‘‘ What a very remark- 
able name!” she commented seriously. 
“Is this Mr.—Jerry, an acquaintance of 
yours, Niece Diana ?”’ 

Diana went off into fits of inextinguish- 
able laughter. Her unfortunately keen 
sense of humour, or, as Clarissa put it, 
childish levity, was always a sore point 
with my sister. Unfortunately, as the 
child pathetically confided to me, the 
very knowledge of the fact made her 
laughter much harder to control. She 
saw now that she was offending. ‘ I— 
I beg your pardon,” she said with an 
effort, ‘‘ but—it does sound so funny to 
hear him called that.” 

“T certainly understood you to say that 
was his name,” replied Clarissa with 
dignity. 

“ But—” Diana stopped laughing, and 
regarded Clarissa with perplexed eyes, “ I 
thought Marmsie told you all about 
Jerry ?” 
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Then I understood, with a shock of 
remembrance. That unpleasant little 
episode had quite slipped my memory. 
“Oh!” Clarissa also understood, and 
her lips tightened ominously. “ Do you 
refer to Mr. Gerald Mainwaring ? ” 

Diana’s eyebrows went up surprisedly, 
“Of course,” she said, as much as to say 
to whom else could she possibly have 
referred ? 

“What can make you think of such a 
very remote possibility as its being that 
particular young man ?”’ inquired Clarissa 
very coldly. ‘“‘ University men are quite 
usual in this part of the country.” 

“Oh: of course it may not be he,” 
agreed Diana obligingly, and flashed a 
wicked little glance across at me. 

That was at dinner, and with that the 
subject dropped. But the following 
morning, directly I came to the breakfast 
table I saw from Clarissa’s face that 
something unpleasant had occurred. Her 
manner was terribly displeased and severe, 
and I sighed involuntarily as I looked at 
the girl’s bright unconscious face. Clar- 
issa never seemed to take into considera- 
tion that our niece belonged to a genera- 
tion—nearly two generations—later than 
ourselves, and that times and manners 
had altered vastly since our young days. 
As Diana indignantly complained, the 
only way she could completely satisfy her 
aunt would be to sit on a chair all day 
long in mittens, pronouncing prunes and 
prisms, and sewing a sampler. Also she 
asked me very sadly and gravely one day 
if I didn’t think that perhaps Aunt 
Clarissa had grown just a /ittle bit narrow 
living for so many years in that one old- 
fashioned little spot ? Of course I refused 
sternly to discuss her aunt’s idiosyncrasies 
with her; but secretly, deep down in my 
heart, I wondered if there was not more 
than a grain of truth in her question. 

The beginning of the meal passed off 
peacefully enough, and I was just begin- 
ning to hope that my sister’s irritation was 
due to some personal or household worry, 
when suddenly I saw her glance across at 
Diana, and begin carefully smoothing her 
table-napkin on her knees, 
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Then I knew my fears were only too 
well founded. 

“Diana,” she observed, clearing her 
throat, ““I learn with surprise that you 
are correct in your strange surmise ; the 
name of the new tenant of Dingley Dale 
is Mr. Gerald Mainwaring.”’ 

Diana nodded carelessly. 
was,” she said frankly. 

“T cannot understand in the least his 
coming down here,’’ continued Clarissa 
frowning. “‘ It is a most curious and un- 
pleasant coincidence.” 

Diana looked thoughtful. ‘ Didn’t 
Mr. Farnham mention something about 
the river ?”’ she suggested innocently. 

Clarissa glanced at her sharply, ‘“‘ Yes,” 
she replied shortly, “ but that makes it 
none the less unpleasant.”’ 

Diana coloured faintly. ‘Oh, Jerry 
isn’t unpleasant,” she said coolly, “ he is 
the nicest boy I know. I am sure you 
would like him awfully.” 

“ As lam unacquainted with the young 
man I cannot judge of his merits,” re- 
turned Clarissa stiffly. 

Diana bit her lips. ‘‘ You soon will be 
able to then,” she remarked a trifle lacon- 
ically. 

Clarissa drew herself up. 

“I certainly have neither the desire 
nor the intention of making the young 
man’s acquaintance,” said she very grimly. 

I could see Diana was rapidly losing 
her temper. ‘‘ How are you going to get 
out of it?” she said. ‘“ He’s quite 
certain to call.’’ 

“If,” replied Clarissa majestically, ‘‘ he 
should take upon himself uninvited to 
call, I shall simply be ‘ not at home.’ ”’ 

“ How very inhospitable!” said Diana 
very quietly. She looked straight at 
Clarissa. ‘I hope I shan’t show by my 
face that it isn’t true.” 

Clarissa coloured faintly, and the 
gleam of battle came into her eyes. 
“ You will have no opportunity,” she said 
firmly. 

Diana just stared. ‘‘ He is sure to call,” 
she insisted, wholly uncomprehending. 

“So you just mentioned,” retorted 
Clarissa grimly, ‘‘ Therefore I shall give 
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Huggins orders immediately that should 
he do so, no one is at home.” 

Diana’s lips parted with a quick breath. 
She was beginning to understand. She 
looked at her aunt curiously. ‘‘ Of course,” 
she remarked with laborious politeness, 
“you needn’t see him if you don’t want 
to, Aunt Clarissa. But — equally of 
course, I shall.” 

‘Niece Diana,’ pronounced Clarissa 
sternly, ‘1 forbid you to see this young 
man.” 

Diana laughed nervously. She was 
really controlling that hot temper of hers 
wonderfully. ‘‘ Really, Aunt Clarissa,”’ 
she said a shade unsteadily, “ you don’t 
understand. Why, Jerry’s just like one 
of the family : I’ve known him since I was 
a baby. I should as soon think of refusing 
to see Cardie !”’ 

Clarissa just looked at her. “‘ Niece 
Diana, I do not wish you to see this young 
man.” 

Diana drew a long breath, her eyes 
dark with suppressed wrath. “I am 
sorry to disappoint you then,” she said, 
still quietly. 

Clarissa stiffened. ‘“‘ Niece Diana, I 
forbid you to see this young man,” she 
said with terrible finality. 

The red colour swept the girl’s delicate 
face from brow to chin. 

“ Aunt Clarissa !”’ 

Clarissa went on eating her breakfast in 
immutable silence. 

The blue eyes grew wide and stormy. 
“ Aunt Clarissa !’”’ said she again slowly, 
breathing fast—‘‘ Marmazita calls Jerry 
her sixth son, and he is Cardie’s and my 
greatest friend—— ”’ 

Clarissa took not the slightest notice. 
Diana went very pale. 1 had never seen 
the child look like that before. 

‘“Do you really mean to say that you 
forbid me to see Jerry when he comes ?” 
she said, almost below her breath. 

‘That is what I said,” replied Clarissa 
immitigably. 

“Why then—why then I shall just go 
and sit on the front palings all the after 
noon till he comes!” said Niece Diana 
with a big breath. 
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Clarissa started. ‘‘I forbid you to see 
—except unavoidably—or speak to this 
young man either inside or outside my 
house during your stay here, Niece Diana,” 
she pronounced majestically. 

That was too much. 

Diana sprang to her feet with blazing 
eyes and cheeks. ‘“* Why — why — how 
dare you ferbid me, Aunt Clarissa ? How 
dare you forbid me to speak to my friends 
and Cardie’s friends and Mother’s friends ? 
I tell you I’ll see him and speak to 
him every single moment I can—except 
in your house, of course! Oh: I’ll tell 
him to come and dance a war dance 
outside your windows all day long, and 
—and I’ll go out and dance it with 
him!” And she stopped breathless, 
trembling all over with rage and wounded 
feelings. 

Of course it was childish, and very rude 
to Clarissa, but for my sins I must confess 
I sympathised with the angry little lady 
from my heart. After all, what right had 
Clarissa to enforce such a sweeping, unkind, 
and surely most unnecessary order ? 
But, of course, I could say nothing at the 
time, though privately I resolved to put 
the matter to my sister plainly at the first 
opportunity. 

Clarissa was transfixed at the extrava- 
gant outburst. ‘“‘ You—openly defy me 
and set my commands at naught ?”’ she 
questioned, in a cold, still voice. 

“Certainly, any such ridiculous, and 
unauthorised command,” replied Diana 
chokily, with the queerest mixture of 
childish passion and womanly dignity. 
“Poor dear old Jerry!” 

“And you insist on seeing this young 
man against my express prohibition ? ”’ 

“‘ Every moment I can,”’ assented Diana 
recklessly. 

Clarissa rose slowly to her feet, pressing 
her fingers hard against the table surface 
to steady herself. “‘I—shall most cer- 
tainly write to your mother about your 
most impertinent and disobedient beha- 
viour,” she remarked icily, ‘‘ and also of 
that pertinacious young man’s unwelcome 
presence.”’ 


Diana laughed shortly. ‘“‘ You needn’t 
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take the trouble,” she replied. 
knows that already.” 

““T believe she does not,’ contradicted 
Clarissa frigidly. 

““T believe she does!” retorted the 
angry little lady. ‘‘ I wrote and told her 
last night directly I heard. Besides, I told 
her before I came that he was sure to come 
too.” 

Clarissa’s fingers trembled visibly as 
they left the support of the table, but 
without vouchsafing another word she 
turned and sailed majestically from the 
room. 

Diana’s anger as a rule was very short- 
lived. She looked after her aunt, and the 
wrath faded a little from her eyes. “I—I 
am sorry I was quite so rude,” she mur- 
mured, with a catch in her voice. Then 
the flame sprang up again. “I don’t care 
though!” she cried defiantly. “How 
dare she take upon herself to order 
my friendships and insult my friends. 
Fancy!” laughing angrily—‘‘ dear old 
Jerry! I wonder what Marmsie and 
Cardie would say!” 

She subsided again, and there was a long 
pause. 

She looked across at me, doubtful and 
appealing. ‘‘ Are you dreadfully angry, 
Uncle Barthol ?”’ she asked wistfully, all 
temper gone from her voice. 

“Tam sorry—very sorry,” said I slowly. 
And so I was. The whole thing had dis- 
turbed and upset me. I had forgotten the 
very existence of that tiresome young 
Mainwaring : Diana had seemed such a 
frank, fresh, delightful child, as unsophis- 
ticated and mischievous a little damsel 
as heart could desire—with her ankle- 
length blue-skirts, and floating profusion 
of hair, guiltless of all attempt at éoilette 
but a simple blue bow at the nape of her 
neck. And now, at one blow, I found my 
fascinating boyish little comrade on a 
sudden metamorphosed into a grown-up 
demoiselle with a sweetheart ! 

So it was with real feeling that I spoke. 
“Yes,” I repeated regretfully, ss very 
sorry indeed.” But I was not thinking of 
her late exhibition of temper. 

She looked at me curiously, her colour 
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coming and going fast. Quite suddenly, 
to my consternation, her eyes brimmed up 
with tears. 

“Oh!” said she, in a low, breathless 
tone, “ I’ll ask Jerry to take me straight 
back home. He said he would if I were 
the least bit unhappy. I—I hate Brock- 
lands,—and every one being cross and 
horrid. I—I want to go back to Marmsie. 
and the boys, Uncle Barthol—’’ And she 
stood staring at me,° desperately biting 
her lips hard to keep back the tears she was 
too boyish to allow to fall. 

I was aghast. And conscience-stricken 
also. A nice host I showed, allowing a 
guest of mine to be made miserable and 
unhappy under my roof, and by me and 
mine! And so, presently, I do not quite 
know how, but Diana was sitting on the 
rug at my feet, the golden head contentedly 
resting against my knee, telling me all 
about it. 

“T do wish,’’ she remarked disconso- 
lately, “there was no such thing as 
marriage in the world !”’ 

“My dear!” 

“Well, 1 do. We were always all so 
happy and jolly together: Cardie and 
Jerry and I and the boys; and now that 
foolish Jerry has taken it into his head to 
want to get engaged, and spoilt every- 
thing! Engaged! Fancy getting engaged 
at my age, and with my hairdown! Why 
can’t he be content to go on just as we are ? 
I'm perfectly satisfied.” 

I stroked the golden head in silence, not 
knowing what to say. 

“Well, well, dear, you’re very young 
yet to trouble that little head with such 
matters,” I said at length rather banally. 
“I daresay it will all come right in the 
end.” 

“ Of course it will,” she replied eagerly. 
“At least it would if people would only 
be sensible and understand. Of course I 
shall marry Jerry some -day I expect—I 
promised him when we were both tiny— 
but I won’t get engaged till I put my hair 
up, and I won’t put my hair up till 
Marmsie absolutely makes me.” 

“Well then, aren’t your father and 
mother satisfied with that ?” I asked. 
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She shook her head impatiently. “It’s 
that foolish Jerry, you see,” she sighed. 
““ He’s going away for a year’s travelling 
next year, and he wants me to get defin- 
itely engaged first. I’m not going to, and 
I’ve told him so; but I believe Dad and 
Marmsie are afraid I shall get talked over 
by his blarney, and consent, and they don’t 
want meto. Asif I should think of doing 
such a thing with my hair down, and a 
governess! Besides, think of the fum I 
should lose!’’ She rested one elbow on 
my knee and burrowed her little white 
chin reflectively into her palm. “ Men 
are terribly tiresome and unreasonable,” 
sighed she sagely. “‘ Why can’t Jerry be 
content to wait? J am. J don’t worry 
and grow restless if I am away from him a 
little time—even though I do like him next 
best in the world to Marmsie and Cardie. 
And then to come rushing down here to see 
if I’m happy! Oh dear, men are very 
foolish and worrying,” sighed this aged 
and experienced little lady. 

“Yes, very,” I assented soberly. 

She glanced suspiciously up at my 
unsmiling face. ‘‘ Very foolish!” she 
repeated severely. “It’s a shame to try 
and make me be grown-up before I am. 
Because, of course, I should have to be 
quite old and sober directly I got engaged. 
Jerry only laughs, and says he wouldn’t 
have me grow older for the world, but that 
I’m quite old enough just to say I'll be 
engaged before he goes away, to keep me 
from liking any one better while he is gone. 
Such nonsense! As if I could like any one 
any better than I do him! I told him I 
shall change my mind and refuse to marry 
him at all, ever, if he plagues so.” 

“It is very wrong indeed of Master 
Jerry,” I pronounced judicially. 

“Oh no, it isn’t,’ she contradicted 
quickly. Then laughed and grew a little 
pink. ‘I mean he isn’t a scrap stupid or 
sentimental, or that kind of thing—he 
knows I shouldn’t allow it, only you see 
he’s older, and—and I suppose men don’t 
mind being grown up,” she added vaguely. 

‘““How old is this Master Jerry?” I 
inquired, inwardly anathematising his 
precocity. 
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“ Twenty-two—quite old,” she told me 
seriously. 

“Oh!” said I. 

After all Master Jerry was not so very 
precocious. 

She looked up at me with a light in her 
eyes. “Such a dear boy,” she said 
enthusiastically, ‘‘ and so clever! One of 
his dons said the other day that unless 
he’s very much mistaken, before he’s 
many years older Jerry’s name will be 
known all over the world. He invents 
things, you know—wonderful, beautiful 
things—all bewildering little wheels and 
cogs, and tiny atoms you can scarcely see 
without a microscope. Marmsie’s devoted 
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to him, and Cardie says he’s a regular 
smasher——” 

The door opened suddenly, and Clarissa 
sailed majestically into the room, a newly 
addressed envelope in her hand. 

She stopped short abruptly, looking 
first at us and then at theclock. Her lips 
were very tightly pressed together. 

Then, ‘‘ Would you be so kind as to ring 
for the breakfast things to be removed, 
Bartholomew ?”’ she requested icily, and 
turned to the door again. On the thres- 
hold she paused. ‘“‘ You had better tell 
Martha,” she added cuttingly, “‘ that she 
may as well leave that cloth on for lun- 
cheon.”’ 


(To be continued. ) 
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The Children of the Gutter 


By Will H. Ogilvie 


THE children of the gutter 
For playground have the street, 
With sin and sorrow round them 
To net their baby feet ; 
With pale and haunted faces 
In dirt and rags they go, 
With little arms uplifted 


To ward the looked-for blow. 


Beneath those eyes of terror, 
Behind that dirt and grime, 

The hearts to me seem beating 
Of children of all time, 

And though their lips are silent 
I never pass them by 


But one by one they greet me 


With their age-old bitter cry,— 


‘You never showed us beauty 
Nor told the earth was fair 

With birds and flowers and sunshine 
Beyond the street and stair ; 

You never taught us kindness, 
In fear and hate we go, 

We never learned of God or love 


—And how were we to know ?” 


Ah! Children of the gutter, 
Had.I the rich man’s gold 

No more should be your childhood 
To sin and sorrow sold, 

But in Earth’s clean green meadows 
Time—pitying—should beat 

Slow silver wings above you 


To the waltzing of your feet! 














The Pastors’ College, founded by Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


The Life of Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


By Charles Ray 


This new biography of Charles Haddon Spurgeon is an authoritative study of the great 
preacher's life and work. 


The co-operation of Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster, who are the 
repositories of practically all existing Spurgeon literature, has been secured by the SunDay 
MaGazing, and their vast stores of material, including unpublished letters, etc., have been 
placed in the hands of the writer. Further, a large collection of unpublished photographs of 


Mr. Spurgeon and of people and places connected with his life has been made, and these photo- 
graphs duly appear as illustrations to this biography. 


CHAPTER XVII has been likened to a broad stream, ever 
THE PASTORS’ COLLEGE widening as it runs its course ; but in 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon’s case, for 
the simile to be apt, the river must possess 
C. H. Spurgeon’s activities became a vast delta with many channels, and 

so manifold, and his energies’ in exploring, one is bewildered as to which 
were exerted in so many dif- channel should be followed first. Of 
ferent directions, that it is impossible course, the pastorate of the great church 
to give anything like a consecutive ac- which met in the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
count of his life from that period. The is to be regarded as the main stream of 
strenuous career of a distinguished worker the preacher’s life, but that stream had 


OON after his advent to London, 
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not gone far on its course before many 
channels, scarcely less important, branched 
off in different directions, and these again 
became the parents of other tributaries, 


(Russell & Sons, photo, London) 


Charles Haddon Spurgeon, about 1870 





















until it seems hopeless to attempt to 
follow the almost endless ramifications 
of C. H. Spurgeon’s work and ministry. 

The first of the many secondary channels 
branching off from the main stream was 
the Pastors’ College. This institution 
has had literally a world-wide influence : 
from it have gone forth preachers to the 
ends of the earth, and many of the most 
successful and most crowded churches 
in Great Britain to-day have been built 
up and are ministered to by preachers 
trained in C. H. Spurgeon’s college—his 
“first born and best beloved,’ as he 
often called the institution. 

Like many another Christian agency 
that has made its mark upon the life 
of the country, the Pastors’ College 
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originated in the self-denial and godly 
love for humanity of its founder, 4 
young man, Thomas William Medhurt, 
who had been much exercised about 
his spiritual condition, had written t 
C: H. Spurgeon for help, and after some 
correspondence he was able to tell the 
preacher of his conversion through one 
of the latter’s Thursday. evening sermons, 
This news naturally gave great joy to 
C. H. Spurgeon, especially as .the youth 
expressed his desire to be baptized and 
to join the church, and in the. pastors 
note-book, the following entry ‘referring 
to the matter has been found: “ Thomas 
William Medhurst—a very promising 
young man—his letters to me evince 
various degrees of progress in the pilgrim’s 
road. He has been very anxious, but 
has now, I trust, found refuge in the 
Rock of Ages.” 

About two months later, the young 
man was baptized at New Park Street 
Chapel, and soon afterwards was received 
into the church. Without delay he 
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C. H. Spurgeon’s pulpit chair 
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began preaching in the open air, his 
testimony being attended with marked 
success, but there were several precise 
members of New Park Street Chapel, 
who complained to Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon of what they described as 
the young convert’s “ want of education.” 


They even went so far as to suggest that 
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a result of Mr. Medhurst’s preaching, 
and C. H. Spurgeon suggested that he 
should prepare himself, educationally 
and otherwise, for the ministry, promising 
to bear the expense of his tuition and 
support during the period of training. 
Mr. Medhurst was then a young man, 
about twenty years of age, just out of 
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Three notable chairs which stood in the Pastor’s Vestry at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 


The large 


one is that in which C. H. Spurgeon rested; the small one was used by him as a child and 
belonged to his grandfather; the third chair was Dr. Gill’s favourite seat 


his preaching should be stopped for fear 
it brought disgrace upon the cause. To 
satisfy these critical folk the pastor had 
a talk with the young man, who was 
quite prepared to admit that there was 
some truth in what was said; “ but,” 
he added, ‘‘I must preach, sir; and I 
shall preach unless you cut off my head.” 
The words being repeated to the dis- 
approvers, they took them in all serious- 
ness, and exclaimed: ‘“‘Oh! you can’t cut 
off Mr. Medhurst’s head, so you must let 
him go on preaching.” 

This incident, trifling as it may seem, 
led to the foundation of the Pas- 
tors’ College. Two persons had become 
members of New Park Street Chapel as 


his apprenticeship, but feeling called to 
the ministry, he gladly agreed to C. H. 
Spurgeon’s proposal, and went in July 
1855, to live at Bexley Heath with the 
Rev. C. H. Hosken, pastor of Crayford 
Baptist Church. That it needed some- 
thing more than ordinary self-denial on 
the part of the young minister of New 
Park Street to support his frotegé is 
very clear when we remember that from 
his first settlement in London he had 
always given away a large proportion 
of his income, and at this period his 
wedding was approaching, and he needed 
all the money he could save towards 
furnishing a home. He says himself: 
‘With a limited income it was noYeasy 
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thing for a young minister to guarantee 
£50 a year,” and the difficulty must have 
been greater after marriage. But his 
wife entered thoroughly into the spirit 
of the work, and, as she tells us, to 
find the requisite money, “ planned and 
pinched” at home. 

Mr. Medhurst progressed well with his 
studies. Qnce a week he spent several 
hours with C. H. Spurgeon at the latter’s 
home, and already in 1855, the pastor 
of New Park Street, was anticipating 
the training of further students. “I 
have been thinking that when you are 
gone out into the vineyard,’ he wrote 
to Mr. Medhurst, “I must find another 
to be my dearly beloved Timothy just 
as you are’’; and he forthwith commenced 
to get together a set of text-books and 
works on divinity which became the 
nucleus of the splendid library now in 
possession of the Pastors’ College. 

At the end of 1856 Mr. Medhurst 
preached at Kingston-on-Thames, and 
soon afterwards the Baptist Church at 
that place offered him the pastorate, 
an invitation which, after consultation 
with C. H. Spurgeon, he accepted tempor- 
arily while completing his studies. The 
great preacher's kindness of heart was 
manifested in connection with this matter, 
for, having arranged with the church 
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The Pastors’ College Library 
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C H. Spurgeon in 1870 


that in addition to the amount they were 
to give Mr. Medhurst for his services, 
they should repay him (C. H. Spurgeon) 
the sum he was expending upon the young 
student’s tuition, he, at the end of the 
first quarter, offered the cheque for this 
latter amount to Mr. Medhurst, saying, 
“That is yours; the deacons would 
not have given that extra if I had not 
put it in the way I have done.” Mr. 
Medhurst refused to accept the money, 
and so C. H. Spurgeon took a 
second student in the person of 
Mr. E. J. Silverton. In the same 
year (1857) Mr. Medhurst went to 
live with the Rev. George Rogers, 
the gifted Congregational minister 
who afterwards became first Prin- 

cipal of the Pastors’ College. 
Thus began that great institu- 
tion which, up to the present year 
(1903), has educated no fewer than 
1045 men for the ministry, the 
churches of whom in the same 
period (so far as reports have 
been received) show a gross in- 
crease of 253,289 church-members 

and a net increase of 113,091. 
Private friends of Charles Had- 
don Spurgeon heard of his zeal in 
this work, and offered _ their 
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assistance, so that gradually the num- 
ber of students was increased until there 
were more than a dozen under tuition, 
whilst six or seven had accepted pas- 
torates in which they were doing good 
service to the Church of God. The 
students were accommodated’ in Mr. 
Rogers's house at Camberwell until the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle was completed, 
when they migrated thither, and met 
in the class-rooms beneath the chapel. 
This was the period when the Pastors’ 
College was moulded into shape, and it 
will be interesting to learn in C. H. 
Spurgeon’s own words his reasons for 
founding such an institution on the 
original lines which he followed. “ We 
had before us,” he says, “ but one object, 
and that was, the glory of God, by the 
preaching of the Gospel. To preach 
with acceptance, men, lacking in educa- 
tion, need to be instructed ; and therefore 
our institution set itself further to instruct 
those whom God had evidently called 
to preach the Gospel, but who laboured 
under early disadvantages. We never 
dreamed of making men preachers, but 
we desired to help those whom God had 
already called to be such. Hence, we 
laid down, as a basis, the condition that 
a man must, during about two years, 
have been engaged in preaching, and must 
have had some seals to his ministry, 
before we could entertain his application.” 

The college being now located in the 
Tabernacle, C. H. Spurgeon brought the 
work and its requirements before the 
members of his congregation, and as a 
result, a church-meeting was held at 
which the following resolution was passed : 
“That this church rejoices very greatly 
in the labours of our pastor in training 
young men for the ministry, and desires 
that a record of his successful and laborious 
efforts should be entered in our church- 
books. Hitherto, this good work has 
been rather a private service for the 
Lord than one in which the members 
have had a share, but the church hereby 
adopts it as part of its own system of 
Evangelical labours, promises its pecuniary 
aid, and its constant and earnest prayers.” 
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A weekly offering was henceforth taken 
on behalf of the institution, and many 
generous gifts were contributed privately. 
The work was now extended, so that 
members of the church who had no in- 
tention of entering the ministry, but who 
desired to get a sound education, might 
attend classes held in the evening. A 
weekly lecture, too, to the students was 
thrown open to the public, and the abuse 
which C. H. Spurgeon received as a result 
of this praiseworthy effort has already 
been referred to. 

As the number of students grew larger, 


The Rev. James Spurgeon, D.D. 


so the necessary funds were forthcoming. 
No list of guaranteed subscribers was 
compiled, but resort was had to prayer, 
and never on any single occasion did 
this lever fail to act. The preacher’s 
faith was sometimes tried severely, but 
the result was always well worth the 
trial. For instance, by the increased 
sale of his sermons in America, he was 
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soon able to spend from 
six to eight hundred pounds 
upon his favourite work, 
but suddenly, owing to 
the preacher’s unqualified 
denunciation of the then 
existing slavery, his ser- 
mons became unpopular in 
the United States, and re- 
sources from that quarter 
were cut off. Many a bolder 
man might have quailed, 
but C. H. Spurgeon had 
faith that the work being 
of God could not come to 
nought. From his own in- 
come he devoted every 
penny that could be spared, 
and was only dissuaded 
from selling his brougham 
and horse when Mr. Rogers 
pointed out that such a 
course would in the long 
run be anything but wise, 
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C. H. Spurgeon’s vestry clock. The timepiece was 
destroyed entirely in the Tabernacle fire, but 
the bronze figure on top was recovered, 
although somewhat damaged, and 
has since been restored 
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Bronze busts of Calvin and Luther which were among the few 
ornaments of C. H. Spurgeon’s vestry at the Tabernacle 


as a carriage was an absolute necessity 
to a man who went preaching all 
over the metropolis. The preacher was 
reduced to his last sovereign when a 
letter was received from a banker to 
the effect that a lady had just deposited 
£200 to be used by C. H. Spurgeon for 
the education of young men for the 
ministry. Some weeks later a further 
£100 was deposited in the same bank 
by another unknown friend, whilst at 
a dinner given by Messrs. Passmore and 
Alabaster to celebrate the publication 
of the preacher’s five hundredth sermon, 
a sum of {500 was raised for the college. 
So the work went on and _ prospered, 
the supplies increasing as the need grew. 
On one occasion {1000 was sent to C. H. 
Spurgeon by an unknown donor, and 
many other large sums were also received, 
in addition to numerous smaller gifts. 
As in monetary matters so in the 
provision of efficient and __ suitable 
tutors the needs of the Pastors’ College 
were always effectively met. Mr. David 
Gracey, a gifted scholar, who had been 
educated at Glasgow University, left 
the Presbyterian Church for the Baptist, 
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and entering the college as a student 
became first its classical tutor, and after 
the death of Mr. Rogers its Principal. 
Great help was rendered by the president’s 
prother. the Rev. J. A. Spurgeon ; whilst 
Mr. W. R. Selway became science lecturer, 
and Professor A. Fergusson English and 
elocution tutor. All were well qualified 
for their positions, and when they passed 
away one after the other, their losses 
were keenly felt, although other gifted 
men took their places.* Every Friday 
the founder and president of the College 
used himself to lecture to the students, 
a pleasure to which they looked forward 
keenly week by week. Many of these 
addresses have been published in the 
four volumes of ‘‘ Lectures to my Students,” 
and together they form a compendium 
for the aspiring preacher, surpassing 
in common sense and sound advice any- 
thing else that has been written for a 
similar purpose. At intervals, too, the 


* The present tutors of the. Pastors’ College 
(1903) are the Rev. Archibald McCaig, B.A,, LL.D., 
Principal, the Rev. W. Hackney, M.A. (both former 
students of the College), the Rev. W. A. Gaussen, 
M.A., LL.B., and Mr. Josiah Richardson 


Haddon Spurgeon 


(Russell & Sons,*photo,4London) 
A hitherto unpublished photograph of C. H. Spurgeon. 
Taken about 1876 
students had a field-day at the home of 
their president, and very inspiring these 
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The men’s Bible-class room at tae Metropolitan Tabernacle; also used as a ‘dressing-room 
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forjcandidates for baptism 
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gatherings were to those privileged to 
participate in them. 

For fourteen years after the opening 
of the Metropolitan Tabernacle, the classes 
were held in the rooms beneath the build- 
ing, but the institution grew so rapidly 
that it became necessary to get more 
ample and suitable accommodation. For 
many years C. H. Spurgeon had been put- 
ting aside legacies and other amounts that 
could be spared in readiness for the time 
when a Pastors’ College building should 
be erected, and on October 14, 1873, the 
foundation-stone was laid. The total cost 
of building and furnishing was £15,000, 
all of which was in hand before the new 
college was opened, and a sufficient sum 
was invested to pay the rates and keep 
the building in repair. The freehold of 
the ground, which was formerly a rectory- 
garden, had been purchased from the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and C. H. 
Spurgeon laughingly declared that he 
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had secured the parson’s garden and was 
going to cultivate it for him by growing 
dissenters on it. When all was completed 
the building was solemnly dedicated 
to the service for which it had been 
erected. 

From that time the growth was greater 
than ever. In 1888 was formed the 
Pastors’ College Evangelical Associa- 
tion, consisting of former and _ present 
students and a certain number of other 
ministers in sympathy with the doctrinal 
views of the college. This was really 
the yearly conferences of old and new 
students, held regularly since 1865, re- 
constituted as an outcome of the “ down- 
grade’ controversy. There are also con- 
nected with the Institution a Pastors’ 
College Society of Evangelists, a Pastors’ 
College Missionary Association, which 
supports a number of workers in the 
foreign field, and a Loan Fund to assist 
in the erection of places of worship. 


(To be continued.) 
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Interior of the first Metropolitan Tabernacle“as seen from the platform 





The Great Itinerant Preacher 
By Hinchcliffe Higgins 


N the 17th of June 1903, it was 
two hundred years since the 
founder of Methodism was born. 
It is remarkable that just a 

month previous to the birth of Wesley 
Samuel Pepys, the diarist, died. So 
closely was the exit from this mortal 
stage of the man who has given us the 
most interesting of our diaries dealing 
with affairs of state and society in the 
reign of Charles II. followed by the en- 
trance on it of the man who has given us 
one of the greatest and most interesting 
of journals. But how different are these 
two great books! As different as were 
the men who penned them, the times in 
which they lived, the scenes in which they 
were engaged, and the motives and aims 
which ruled their conduct, and shaped 
their career. The one shows us the gaiety 
and corruption of the gayest and most 
corrupt Court and society in English 
history, the scandalous dishonesty and 
intrigues of politicians and place-hunters, 
and the criminal mismanagement of affairs 
which well nigh ruined the country, and 
made England the scoff and by-word of 
its neighbours. 

The other deals with life in Great 
Britain and Ireland some seventy years 
after, but life on an entirely different 
level, engaged in different pursuits, and 
controlled by different motives. The 
Journal of Wesley is, in its way, as 
vivid a picture of the life and condition 
of the people of England in his time, 
industrially, socially, and morally, as the 
books of Charles Booth are of the 
life of London to-day. It is odd that 
so remarkable a book, containing as 
it does so much that is of the deepest 
interest to the student of history, should 
have been so long practically hidden away 
not only from the public at large but 
even from the use of “the people called 
Methodists.” Possibly its very bulk 
and copiousness of detail have been 
the greatest hindrance to its world- 


wide publicity. Happily this difficulty 
has been overcome, and the famous 
Journal, judiciously abridged but still 
containing all that is necessary for the 
general reader to have before him, is now 
issued at a price within the reach 0% 
everybody. 

It is worthy of note that the latest 
edition of the abridged Journal is dedi- 
cated to the memory of that zealous 
Methodist the late Hugh Price Hughes. 
The commendatory and characteristic pre- 
face he wrote for the Journal is among the 
last of the good works he rendered to 
Methodism and the public at large. 

Of the national value of the Journal, 
both as the self-revelation of one who 
bears an historic name as the founder of a 
religious community which now numbers 
twenty-five million adherents in all parts 
of the world, and as a vivid picture of the 
domestic and social life of the people in 
the eighteenth century, there can be no 
question. What Jéhn Wesley thought, 
and what he did, are matters of national 
importance. As Mr. Augustine Birrell 
says: “No man lived nearer the centre 
than John Wesley. Neither Clive nor 
Pitt, neither Mansfield nor Johnsor 
You cannot cut him out of our national 
life. No single figure influenced so many 
minds, no single voice touched so many 
hearts. No other man did such a life’s 
work for England.” 

Think of what he was, and what he 
did! He lived for eighty-seven years— 
practically through the eighteenth cen- 
tury. And from his college days right 
on to the last year it was a life of strenuous 
labour, of unresting activity. The man 
who said “ the world is my parish” made 
no empty boast. For forty years he 
rode on horseback, through the length and 
breadth of Great Britain and Ireland. 
No man knew the country like him. ‘‘ He 
paid more turnpikes than any man who 
ever bestrode a beast. Eight thousand 
miles was his annual record for many a 
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long year, during each of which he seldom 
preached less frequently than five thousand 
times. Had he but preserved his scores 
at all the inns where he lodged they would 
have made by themselves a history of 
prices. And throughout it all he never 
knew what depression of spirits meant— 
though he had much to try him, suits in 
Chancery and a jealous wife.”” We read 
of him being seven hours on horseback, 
riding eighty, and even ninety miles in 
a day; and in his eightieth year we find 
him noting in his diary the fact that he 
still travels four or five thousand miles a 
year, and is constantly preaching. In 
this way he visited again and again the 
remotest corners of England, with ex- 
tensive excursions into Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland. The record of such a life 
from the man who lived it, cannot but 
be of the utmost importance for all students 
of those times. 

How Wesley came to write his Journal 
he himself tells us: ‘‘ It was in pursuance 
of an advice given by Bishop Taylor in 
his ‘ Rules for Holy Living and Dying’ 
that I began to take a more exact account 
than I had done before of the manner 
wherein I spent my time, writing down 
how I had employed every hour.” From 
the Journal itself it is possible to give 
but the briefest extracts in this short 
article. And these I take, almost at 
random, from the wealth of incidents in 
which the book abounds. It was soon 
after Wesley’s return from Georgia that 
he began to find many of the pulpits in 
the Church of England closed against him. 
Some of these bitter experiences he notes 
as follows : 

“ Sunday, Feb. 12, 1738.—I preached 
at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, on ‘ Though 
I give all my goods to feed the poor, and 
though I give my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing.” O hard sayings! Who can 
bear them? Here, too, it seems I am 
to preach no more.” 

““ Sunday, May 7.—I preached at St. 
Lawrence’s in the morning; and after- 
wards at St. Katherine Cree’s Church. 
I was enabled to speak strong words 


at both; and was therefore the less 
surprised at being informed I was not 
to preach any more in either of these 
churches.” 

“Sunday, May 14.—I preached in 
the morning at St. Anne’s, Aldersgate . . . 
I was quickly apprised I am to preach 
no more.” 

‘“‘ Friday, May 19.—I preached at St. 
John’s, Wapping, at three, and at St, 
Bennett’s, Paul’s Wharf, in the evening, 
At these churches likewise I am to preach 
no more.” 

Wesley was guilty of the cardinal sin 
of enthusiasm, of boldly rebuking evil, 
of preaching a free, full, and present 
salvation; and so the Church, which, 
in the better life of to-day would have 
welcomed and honoured him, turned 
him from her doors. Then the world 
became his parish, and he began to es- 
tablish those modest societies of holy 
men and women which have grown into 
the magnificent organisation of present- 
day Methodism. He and his followers 
had only another year to wait before 
the, derisive name of ‘“ Methodist’’ was 
given them by their enemies. 

“ Sunday, Sep. 16. 1739.—I preached 
at Moorfields to about ten thousand, 
and at Kennington Common to, I believe, 
near twenty thousand. I described at 
both places the real difference between 
what is generally called Christianity, and 
the true, old. Christianity which, under 
the new name of Methodism, is now also 
everywhere spoken against.” 

Like the greater word, “ Christian,” 
the term of opprobrium has become one 
of abiding honour. 

Here is a picture of what could be done 
in the England of that time. The scene 
is near Bristol or Bath: 

“ Sunday, July 22, 1739.—In the morn- 
ing, as I was explaining ‘ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit’ to about three thousand 
people, we had a fair opportunity of 
showing all men what manner of spirit 
we were of; for, in the middle of the 
sermon, the press-gang came and seized 
on one of the hearers (ye learned in the 
law, what becomes of Magna Charta, and 
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of English liberty and property ? Are 
not these mere sounds while, on any 
pretence, there is such a thing as a press- 
gang suffered in the land ?), all the rest 
standing still and none opening his mouth 
or lifting up his hand to resist them.” 

It has been said that Wesley had no 
humour, but the following hardly bears 
out the accusation : 

“June 9, 1741.—I rode over to a 
neighbouring town (fronr Epworth) to 
wait upon a justice of the peace, a man 
of candour and understanding; before 
whom (1 was informed) their angry 
neighbours had carried a whole waggon- 
load of these new heretics. But when 
he asked what they had done, there was 
a deep silence ; for that was a point their 
conductors had forgot. At length one 
said, ‘Why, they pretended to be better 
than other people; and besides, they 
prayed from morning to night.’ Mr. S. 
asked, “But have they done — nothing 
besides ?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ said an old man. 
‘An’t please your worship, they have 
convarted my wife. Till she went among 
them she had such a tongue! And now 
she is as quiet as a lamb.’ ‘Carry them 
back, carry them back,’ replied the justice, 
‘and let them convert all the scolds in 
the town.’ ”’ 

This, three days later, strikes a deeper 
note : 

‘I preached on the righteousness of 
the law and the righteousness of faith. 
While I was speaking several dropped 
down as dead; and among the rest such 
a cry was heard, of sinners groaning for 
the righteousness of faith, as almost 
drowned my voice. But many of these 
soon lifted up their heads with joy, and 
broke out into thanksgiving; being 
assured they now had the desire of their 
soul—the forgiveness of their sins.” 

And this also, many years later, when 
he was again at Epworth: 

“May 14, 1782.—Some years ago, four 
factories for spinning and weaving were 
set up at Epworth. In these a large 
number of young women and boys and 
girls were employed. The whole con- 
versation of these was profane and low 
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to the last degree. But some of these, 
stumbling in at the prayer-meeting, were 
suddenly cut to the heart. These never 
rested till they had gained their com- 
panions. The whole scene was changed. 
In three of the factories no more lewdness 
or profaneness were found: for God had 
put a new song in their mouths, and 
blasphemies were turned to praise. Those 
three I visited to-day, and found religion 
had taken deep root in them. No trifling 
word was heard among them, and they 
watch over each other in love. I found it 
exceeding good to be there, and we rejoiced 
together in the God of our salvation.” 

That is very beautiful. And such effect. 
were typical results of Wesley’s preachirg 
and influence. Everywhere it was the 
same—changed hearts and changed lives ! 
And so the splendid work went on, and 
Great Britain and her colonies have been 
the better for it ever since. The great 
evangelist simply hungered for the souls 
of men, and God gave him his heart’s 
desire. As a final extract take this entry, 
on his eightieth birthday, showing the 
way to a happy old age: 

“July 28, 1782.—I entered into my 
eightieth year; but blessed be God my 
time is not ‘labour and sorrow.’ I find 


_ no more pain or bodily infirmities than 


at five-and-twenty. This I still impute 
(1) To the power of God fitting me for 
what he calls me to do. (2) To my still 
travelling four or five thousand miles ga 
year. (3) To my sleeping night or day 
whenever I want it. (4) To my rising at 
a set hour. And (5) To my constant 
preaching, particularly in the morning.” 

I cannot better conclude this brief notice 
of a very remarkable book than in the 
words of Edward FitzGerald, when writing 
to a friend, ‘‘ If you don’t know Wesley’s 
Journal, do know it. It is curious to 
think of this diary running coevally with 
Walpole’s Letters, the two men born and 
dying, too, within a few miles of each 
other, and with such different lives to 
record. And it is remarkable to read 
pure, unaffected, undying English, while 
Addison and Johnson are tainted with 
a style which all the world imitated.” 








Curios of the Camera 
Solution of the May ‘“ What-is-it ?” 


IN our May issue we published the accompanying photograph and asked our readers to 
say what it was, promising, as usual, a prize of £5 to anybody who sent the correct answer, 
“or,” we said, “if more than one person is right we will divide that amount equally between 


them.” We gave no description of the object. 


What is it? 


What is it? 

It is part of the back of a _pocket- 
knife, and eight competitors are adjudged 
to have sent in correct solutions, variously 


phrased, as follows: E. L. McDonald, 
The Olives, Princess Gardens, Belfast ; 
Miss Fox, The Quarry, Sous Park, Ilfra- 
combe, N. Devon; J. Matches, care of 
D. Chalmers, 365 Paisley Road, Glasgow ; 
Agnes Stewart, Osborne Cottage, Brox- 
burn, N.B.; J. P. Hulton, Haulgh Bank, 
Bolton; P. Hartley, 151 Trafford Road, 
Salford; H. Smith, 17 The Square, 


Fairfield, near Manchester 3) W. A. Gibson, 
Ardrossan and Saltcoats Herald, Ardrossan. 
To each of these we have pleasure in send- 
ing 12s. 6d. as their shares of the £5. 

It has been a curious competition in 
one way, because half of the winners live 
outside England, and the other half so 
far from London as Ilfracombe, Bolton, 
Salford, and Manchester; and at the 
same time it has been a satisfactory com- 
petition, because those who were right 
were quite right, and those who were 
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wrong were completely wrong. So the 
? Editor can proceed to discuss the failures 
with hair less ruffled than usual. 

Like Toddy—or was it Budge, who 
did not “‘frow up Jonah” but, when ill, 
“frew up a whole floorful of uvver fings”’ ? 
—some hundred and fifty competitors have 
not sent in the backs of pocket-knives, 
but a whole emporium of other things. 
Eleven thought it was part of a lead pencil, 
and eight that it was part of a pencil case, 
while three insisted that it was a double 
pencil case, and two that it was a 
compound pen-and-pencil. Half a dozen 
contributed gilt and silver pens, and 
several were sure that it was a nib or part 
of a nib; so the ? Editor is well off for 
writing instruments for several competi- 











The May ‘“‘ What is it?” The circle shows the 
part of the back of the knife as seen on p. 590 


tions ahead. Indeed he has almost all 
the fittings of a library; for about a 
dozen guessed that the picture represented 
the edge of a book or a inagazine, two 
specifying it to be the Bible, and one 
the SunpDAY MAGAzINE, while another 
thought it was two books side by side. 
From the book-shelves to the walls of 
the library is an easy transition, and 
one competitor opines that the illustra- 
tion represents ‘‘ part of a wall of a room.” 
Seven competitors kindly furnish glimpses 
of the “edges of picture frames,’ some 
specifying that parts of two frames are 
shown, and others that the glass of the 
picture is visible in the ‘‘ What is it 2” 

_ Next we come to the windows, and 
fifteen opinions are divided between 
“ window sash-bars,” “ window shutters,” 
“venetian blinds,” ‘“ edges of windows,” 
“moulding on window,”  “ window 
drapery,” “ folding curtains,” and “ pairs 
of lace curtains,” while one competitor 
presents us with a screen, another with 
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a “sliding panel,” and yet another with 
a “striped velvet easy chair.” Now we 
should be snug enough, especially as a 
number of kind guessers give us “ two 
matches,” and one sends ‘“‘a candle 
transparent,” and another “ the stem of a 
cherry-wood pipe,” but visions of comfort 
are rather marred by several competitors 
who conjure up “ pieces of an ill-fitting 
plank floor.” 

This, however, may not refer to the ? 
Editor’s library, because one competitor 
thinks that the flooring belongs to a foot- 
bridge: and crossing this bridge, we 
travel far with the “edges of railway 
carriage doors ”’ and “ carriage windows,” 
supplied by eight contributors, through 
which one catches a glimpse of “ the out- 
side top of a gent’s silk hat.’’ From the 
same windows, no doubt, we see the 
“railing round a telegraph pole,” and 
the “ central part of a cable tramway.” 

But our journey of fancy goes no 
further apparently than to some sort of 
general stores, where they sell bicycle 
bells, scissors, violins (only a second-hand 
instrument appears to be in stock, because 
“the front of the violin is damaged, the 
white stripes showing the interior view 
of the back of the violin, and the black 
stripe being the only remainder of the 
front’’) swords, spinning-tops, trouser 
stretchers (these are second-hand, too, 
because they still have “ part of riding- 
breeches showing through”’), golf balls, 
ladies’ sleeves, frilling, razor blades, glass 
marbles, pair of tongs, watches (displayed 
endwise), wheels of sewing-machines, 
knife-cleaning machines, cigarettes, hooks, 
step ladders, painted india-rubber balls, 
cricket bats, shirt fronts, pieces of wicker 
work, umbrella sticks showing the slits, 
clothes pegs, wooden skates, motor tyres, 
stoles for clergymen, screws (seen from 
above), pairs of bones, and kid gloves, 
showing the two middle fingers—for all 
of these interesting objects are seen in the 
‘What is it ?”’ by different pairs of eyes. 

The five “striped towels ’’ which are 
sent might be added to the stock of the 
general stores, but that one competitor 
insists that his towel is ‘in a bedroom,” 
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so we may as well put the others there too, 
and stick the§,‘two stone pillars” of 
another competitor outside, to give a 
finish} to} the landscape—in the back- 
ground of which may be seen ‘“ two boats 
with people in them.” 

‘Thisf convenient way of lumping the 
guesses together leaves us with little else 
than the wooden or vegetable section to 
deal with, when we can imagine ourselves 
looking over some “ wooden palings ”’ 
outside a market, and seeing “ part of a 
packing-case,” “‘ an orange box,” “‘ a date 
stone,” blades of grass, stalks of wheat, 
the edge of a walnut, a piece of bark, two 


bits of wood, a laburnum twig, and various 
fragments of timber such as “a tree 
trunk with a hole in it and the bark peeled 
back,” “‘ a branch of a tree showing bark, 
sap wood, and heart wood,” and “a 
hollow tree trunk with part of the bark cut 
off and cut down the midde in the front.” 
“Portions of two cricket bats photo- 
graphed against a specially faked-up 
back ground,” “ coventry frilling before 
it is drawn up,” and “ stripes on military 
overalls (left leg) ’’ conclude as surprising 
an assortment of commodities as the? 
Editor has ever had to grope among to 
find the backs of eight pocket-knives ! 


What is it? 





What is it? 


If you think you can tell what this picture is, send your solution to The ? Editor, 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 15 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


We will as 


usual give £5 to anybody who sends the correct answer—or if more than one person is 


right we will divide that amount equally among them. 


Those who prefer to do so may 


take the money in any books they please, selected from Messrs. Isbister’s catalogue. 


Answers must be received by July 20, 1903. 
the September Number. There will be another “ What is-it ?”’ next month. 


The result will be published in 











Over the Barriers 
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[Our serial story is the work of a well-known author. It is the author’s desire that the 
story shall be judged upon its merits and not by any pre-conceived estimate of forme: 
work, At the end of the year the writer’s identity will be disclosed. ]} 


Illustrated by Frances Ewan 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Professor Ambrose Kerley, an enthusiastic naturalist, is interested in a young curate, Daniel Best, 
whose mother has made many sacrifices for his sake.—She is the widow of Miser Thorpe’s 
gamekeeper.—Edward Thorpe-Arden and his brother George Thorpe-Arden had been adopted 
by their uncle, Miser Thorpe, but had quarrelled with him.—A letter received by Professer 
Kerley from Edward relates the cause of the quarrel.—George had declared he would marry 
Helen Hawtrey, the penniless orphan of a doctor.—The miser forbade the marriage, and 
threatened to disinherit George.—George persists in his determination.—He, however, disappears. 
—Edward sides with George, and also leaves the miser.—Unknown to his brother he too loves 
Helen.—He goes on to relate that he himself had married and settled down in Australia; his 
wife had died a year after marriage, leaving him a little girl—Edward himself is now on his 
death-bed; he commits his little daughter Agnes to the care of Ambrose Kerley.—Agnes arrives. 
—Helen Hawtrey also appears on the scene; has a stormy interview with Miser Thorpe.—The 
miser tells her that George Thorpe-Arden is dead.—Agnes meets Helen Hawtrey and tells her 
that Edward Thorpe-Arden is also dead.—Agnes wanders into Thorpe Towers and talks to 
Miser Thorpe.—Barnaby Fairfax, retired Australian sheep-farmer and millionaire, comes to 
London with his wife and daughter, Eastern.—He turns philanthropist—Helen Hawtrey, now 
a widow (Mrs. Stanley Eliot), agrees to act as chaperone to Eastern Fairfax.—Daniel Best 
interests the miser in the poor.—The miser offers to take charge of Agnes.—Eastern makes 
her début as a violinist at a grand evening party.—Her playing creates a sensation.—Agnes and 
the Professor are present. 


been accomplished he dreamed anew of 
larger things. He had made tremen- 
dous effort to give the pale girl her place 
of last night, and all the time she had pos- 
sessed a power apart, a power which he 
had underprized. But he understood 
that it was not Eastern’s genius alone 


CHAPTER XVII 
AN AWAKENING 
ARNABY FAIRFAX sat in his 


study on New Year’s morn- 
ing with a pile of documents 


before him in which he appeared 
absorbed. In the real meaning of the 
word he was not a great financier, he 
lacked that intellectual grasp and _ re- 
source requisite for large speculation ; 
his success had in part originated in the 
luck which is described as “all that he 
touches turns to gold.” But he had been 
infected with the excitement of the Stock 
Exchange; the stupendous schemes of 
modern financiers had intoxicated him 
with the idea of doubling and quadru- 
pling every sovereign he possessed. His 
golden calf had still the name of Eastern, 
but he was growing dizzy with the spec- 
tacle of the image itself. Now that a 
teasonable fulfilment of his dreams had 


that had made an impression, but her 
genius set and framed in gold. 

“ Father!” 

He started from his absorption. East- 
ern, waite almost as her velvet frock, her 
eyes brilliant with a light that burned 
with a passion beyond her years, stood 
in the spacious room, dwarfed by its 
height and the massive carved oak, yet 
her elfine beauty strangely emphasised by 
the severe frame in which she was set. 

“Father, may I say something ?” 

“Say something ? Why, my dearie, 
is there anything you may not say?” 
He looked at her curiously, and almost 
nervously, drawing a chair forward. But 
she stood, her fragility a protest—or so 
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the man, felt—against the material mag- 
nificence of her surrounding. 


“T wanted to ask you something, father. 


I thought of it in the night. Not last 
night for the first time ; I often lie awake 
thinking.” 

Barnaby’s money did not avail here. 
Lie awake—thinking ? Nature, science, 
were impervious to gold, and youth, with 
“its long, long thoughts,” outstripped 
design. 

“You lie awake in the night thinking 
—of what, dearie ?”’ 

“Of you often,’ she answered with 
swift eagerness, “‘ of you always, with the 
other things. Of you planning, working 
all those years when I was too young to 
understand that it was for me. If I had 
understood—oh, I wish I had understood ! 
I should have asked you, father, not to 
work, not to plan for me, because there 
is only one other thing I wish for more 
than my fiddle, and that is quite impos- 
sible. And I do not always wish for that ; 
no, father, not always. But when I for- 
get my first wish it is when I do not re- 
member that I am Eastern Fairfax.” 

He knew what that first wish was; he 
had seen it in her eyes when she had looked 
at the straight figure of Agnes Arden. He 
had forced his envy of her grace and 
beauty back from his consciousness by re- 
membrance of all she lacked which his 
heiress possessed—even in_ intellectual 
gift. But he dared not hear Eastern put 
her want into words; till this hour she 
had ignored it. 

“What then, my love ?” 

“Isn’t it true,” she asked, her eyes 
fixed on his, ‘“‘ that when poor and wretched 
people hear my name they say ‘ how good 
she is?’ That to-night two thousand 





-Slum children will eat at my invitation ?”’ 


The calm indifference of the self-pos- 
sessed girl was broken. Barnaby was 
alarmed. Was she protesting against the 
fabric he had reared? The monument 
to her own greatness ? 

“Father, isn’t it being a pretence to be 
a name only in all this? I want to see 
the children, to understand their pleasure 
—to be Eastern Fairfax, not to represent 





her! I came to ask you to take me to 
the children to-night! I shall take my 
violin; I shall play to them!” 

All at once Barnaby was confronted 
with the word of his assertions made flesh ; 
his idea faced him in throbbing heart and 
brain. The figure-head of his ship had 
stepped on board and asked for a hand 
at the helm. His affirmations of a girl. 
philanthropist had created a reality. Pro. 
fligate in her name he had sown hopes 
with it; which must she satisfy? His 
father-heart fell. A vague uneasiness 
showed itself in his face. To gain for her 
without her effort ; to bestow more than 
had been withheld had been his plan, but 
had he called into being for her unthought- 
of responsibilities ? 

“Eastern, my dearie,” and the man’s 
voice was husky, ‘‘ what has put these 
thoughts into your head? Your books 
or what?’ He had seated himself at 
his desk again, and with one hand upon 
the documents, with the other he gently 
stroked Eastern’s hair. ‘‘ By this pros- 
perity,” he tapped the papers, ‘‘I have 
secured you exemption from _ responsi- 
bility. There is nothing you need think 
about except to enjoy yourself. Do you 
know that you are one of the richest girls 
in London ?”’ 

She caressed the hand on her neck. 

““T know, father—at least I have heard 
it said. And it is because of it that | 
think; it is the reason why I cannot— 
why I cannot forget that I may one day 
be a woman. If I were only a poor girl 
on the farm with you and mother it 
wouldn’t matter so much—I mean,” she 
continued with a curious smile and direct 
gaze, “‘ that Eastern Fairfax the farmer’s 
daughter, would have no reason to be 
wise, or clever, or do anything much at 
all except to make herself happy in her 
ows way. There would be just a very 
few people whom it would affect. But 
Eastern Fairfax the philanthropist, the 
wealthy heiress—’’ her voice caught in 
a stifled sigh—“ will have need of wisdom 
and understanding. It makes me tired 
sometimes when I cannot sleep thinking 
of all she will need to know!” 
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The sweet tones sank to almost a 
whisper. The man’s face paled; he drew 
the frail form to him as though he would 
hold the awakening mind and soul back 
from realisation. In the first hour of his 
triumph it seemed as though a derisive 
voice had mocked him. Till now his 
scheme had been controlled by his own 
will; his toil and brain, his personality, 
aad directed; the weight had rested on 
his shoulders. Was the relation between 
his daughter and himself so intimate, so 
magnetic, that his blood in her stirred to 
his own impulse ? Did the energy of his 
mind propel the child to action whom he 
had destined for ease ? Tired with think- 
ing—already ? And while he had _ pic- 
tured her in a fairy palace of illusions ? 
He could not realise the child was dead, 
and the woman-soul born in its place. 
Was the very labour he had triumphed 
to save her enforced by his nature in her 
blood ? 
la The delicate hands, the fragile body, 
the comprehending mind, was but an 
image of his own ambition and action. 
But refined and spiritualised, for while his 
ambition and weariness was for her, hers 
was for the multitude. 

She had seated herself and was leaning 
her chin on her hand, her wistful eyes 
seeing nothing of what was of objective 
value around her. 

“Tt is not possible to have so much 
money and not learn wise ways of spend- 
ing it. I should only be a dummy—the 
name which you have made for me would 
be disgraced. If I do not know the people 
how can I know what will help them and 
make them happy? Perhaps they do 
not wish more than anything to eat. And 
there are girls like me who, if they could 
make .beautiful music, perhaps, or beau- 
titul pictures, would forget that they 
themselves are not beautiful to see. Oh! 
it must be a terrible thing to live in a 
world where things are always real and 
not be able to make a world of your own. 
If I sat in a dark room I could make 
music—birds sing, and bring into the cold 
and silence all the sounds of summer—it 
Thad my violin.” 
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She seemed to have forgotten her 
auditor, who, as he listened, understood 
that her whole world was not of his creat- 
ing; that the power he had put into her 
hands was not the wand with which she 
conjured her enchantment. He did not 
break her reverie but let her tell the 
thoughts which troubled her in the night. 

““T seem tosee thein,” she proceeded; “‘all 
the lamed and the maimed, and it hurts 
me when they are jeered at and mocked. 
Once, before I was old enough to under- 
stand, hundreds of them were sent into 
the country in my name. How they must 
have loved it! I expect they thought 
kindly of me, and thought me good. And 
all the time it wasn’t me—it was only the 
money that made the name of Eastern 
Fairfax seem great. But I like to think 
of it—that girls like me had the flowers 
and the blue sky, and the night stars to 
look at. For without anything beau- 
tiful it would be so terrible, and dreadful 
thoughts grow in the dark——” 

A sound roused her. It was the 
sound of her father’s strangled sob, 
although she did not recognise the sound 
or associate it with Barnaby’s bowed 
head, for the eyes he lifted were dry. 
The wintry sunshine was streaming over 
the girl on whom the burden of suffering 
had fallen; she sat in-a sort of radiance 
which emphasised her fragility of appear- 


ance and the intenseness of her expression. 
A line was drawn between the finely arched 


brows. There was protest and almost 
terror in the dark eyes as though her 
vision mystified and frightened her a little 
—the vision of humanity struggling with 
its cross ! 

She smiled as she met her father’s eyes, 
and the perplexity left her own. 

“And so you see, daddy,” she re- 
sumed, in her natural tones, “ the sooner 
I begin to learn the duties of Lady Boun- 
tiful the better—and easier—I can fill 
the part.” 

She crossed to Barnaby and wound her 
arms round his neck, leaning her cheek 
against his head. 

‘Don’t think I do not understand; I 
do, indeed 1 do. How much you want 
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the man, felt—against the material mag- 
nificence of her surrounding. 


“| wanted to ask you something, father.” 


I thought of it in the night. Not last 
night for the first time ; I often lie awake 
thinking.” 

Barnaby’s money did not avail here. 
Lie awake—thinking ? Nature, science, 
were impervious to gold, and youth, with 
“its long,- long thoughts,’ outstripped 
design. 

“You lie awake in the night thinking 
—of what, dearie ?”’ 

“Of you often,’ she answered with 
swift eagerness, ‘‘ of you always, with the 
other things. Of you planning, working 
all those years when I was too young to 
understand that it was for me. If I had 
understood—oh, I wish I had understood ! 
I should have asked you, father, not to 
work, not to plan for me, because there 
is only one other thing I wish for more 
than my fiddle, and that is quite impos- 
sible. And I do not always wish for that ; 
no, father, not always. But when I for- 
get my first wish it is when I do not re- 
member that I am Eastern Fairfax.”’ 

He knew what that first wish was; he 
had seen it in her eyes when she had looked 
at the straight figure of Agnes Arden. He 
had forced his envy of her grace and 
beauty back from his consciousness by re- 
membrance of all she lacked which his 
heiress possessed—even in_ intellectual 
gift. But he dared not hear Eastern put 
her want into words; till this hour she 
had ignored it. 

“What then, my love ?” 

“Isn’t it true,” she asked, her eyes 
fixed on his, “‘ that when poor and wretched 
people hear my name they say ‘ how good 
she is?’ That to-night two thousand 
-slum children will eat at my invitation ? ” 

The calm indifference of the self-pos- 
sessed girl was broken. Barnaby was 
alarmed. Was she protesting against the 
fabric he had reared? The monument 
to her own greatness ? 

“ Father, isn’t it being a pretence to be 
a name only in all this? I want to see 
the children, to understand their pleasure 
—to be Eastern Fairfax, not to represent 
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her! I came to ask you to take me to 
the children to-night! I shall take my 
violin; I shall play to them !”’ 

All at once Barnaby was confronted 
with the word of his assertions made flesh ; 
his idea faced him in throbbing heart and 
brain. The figure-head of his ship had 
stepped on board and asked for a hand 
at the helm. His affirmations of a girl. 
philanthropist had created a reality. Pro. 
fligate in her name he had sown hopes 
with it; which must she satisfy? His 
father-heart fell. A vague uneasiness 
showed itself in his face. To gain for her 
without her effort ; to bestow more than 
had been withheld had been his plan, but 
had he called into being for her unthought- 
of responsibilities ? 

‘“‘ Eastern, my dearie,’ and the man’s 
voice was husky, ‘‘ what has put these 
thoughts into your head? Your books 
or what?” He had seated himself at 
his desk again, and with one hand upon 
the documents, with the other he gently 
stroked: Eastern’s hair. “‘ By this pros- 
perity,” he tapped the papers, “I have 
secured you exemption from _ responsi- 
bility. There is nothing you need think 
about except to enjoy yourself. Do you 
know that you are one of the richest girls 
in London ?”’ 

She caressed the hand on her neck. 

‘“‘ IT know, father—at least I have heard 
it said. And it is because of it that I 
think; it is the reason why I cannot— 
why I cannot forget that I may one day 
be a woman. If I were only a poor girl 
on the farm with you and mother it 
wouldn’t matter so much—I mean,” she 
continued with a curious smile and direct 
gaze, “‘ that Eastern Fairfax the farmer's 
daughter, would have no reason to be 
wise, or clever, or do anything much at 
all except to make herself happy in her 
ows way. There would be just a very 
few people whom it would affect. But 
Eastern Fairfax the philanthropist, the 
wealthy heiress—’’ her voice caught in 
a stifled sigh—“ will have need of wisdom 
and understanding. It makes me tired 
sometimes when I cannot sleep thinking 
of all she will need to know!” 
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The sweet tones sank to almost a 
whisper. The man’s face paled ; he drew 
the frail form to him as though he would 
hold the awakening mind and soul back 
from realisation. In the first hour of his 
triumph it seemed as though a derisive 
voice had mocked him. Till now his 
scheme had been controlled by his own 
will; his toil and brain, his personality, 
aad directed; the weight had rested on 
his shoulders. Was the relation between 
his daughter and himself so intimate, so 
magnetic, that his blood in her stirred to 
his own impulse ? Did the energy of his 
mind propel the child to action whom he 
had destined for ease ? Tired with think- 
ing—already ? And while he had pic- 
tured her in a fairy palace of illusions ? 
He could not realise the child was dead, 
and the woman-soul born in its place. 
Was the very labour he had triumphed 
to save her enforced by his nature in her 
blood ? 
la The delicate hands, the fragile body, 
the comprehending mind, was but an 
image of his own ambition and action. 
But refined and spiritualised, for while his 
ambition and weariness was for her, hers 
was for the multitude. 

She had seated herself and was leaning 
her chin on her hand, her wistful eyes 
seeing nothing of what was of objective 
value around her. 

“It is not possible to have so much 
money and not learn wise ways of spend- 
ing it. I should only be a dummy—the 
name which you have made for me would 
be disgraced. If I do not know the people 
how can I know what will help them and 
make them happy? Perhaps they do 
not wish more than anything to eat. And 
there are girls like me who, if they could 
make .beautiful music, perhaps, or beau- 
tiful pictures, would forget that they 
themselves are not beautiful to see. Oh! 
it must be a terrible thing to live in a 
world where things are always real and 
not be able to make a world of your own. 
If I sat in a dark room I could make 
music—birds sing, and bring into the cold 
and silence all the sounds of summer—it 
[had my violin.” 
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She seemed to have forgotten her 
auditor, who, as he listened, understood 
that her whole world was not of his creat- 
ing; that the power he had put into her 
hands was not the wand with which she 
conjured her enchantment. He did not 
break her reverie but let her tell the 
thoughts which troubled her in the night. 

““T seem tosee thein,’’ she proceeded; “‘all 
the lamed and the maimed, and it hurts 
me when they are jeered at and mocked. 
Once, before I was old enough to under- 
stand, hundreds of them were sent into 
the country in my name. How they must 
have loved it! I expect they thought 
kindly of me, and thought me good. And 
all the time it wasn’t me—it was only the 
money that made the name of Eastern 
Fairfax seem great. But I like to think 
of it—that girls like me had the flowers 
and the blue sky, and the night stars to 
look at. For without anything beau- 
tiful it would be so terrible, and dreadful 
thoughts grow in the dark——’”’ 

A sound roused her. It was the 
sound of her father’s strangled sob, 
although she did not recognise the sound 
or associate it with Barnaby’s bowed 
head, for the eyes he lifted were dry. 
The wintry sunshine was streaming over 
the girl on whom the burden of suffering 
had fallen; she sat in-a sort of radiance 
which emphasised her fragility of appear- 
ance and the intenseness of her expression. 
A line was drawn between the finely arched 
brows. There was protest and almost 
terror in the dark eyes as though her 
vision mystified and frightened her a little 
—the vision of humanity struggling with 
its cross ! 

She smiled as she met her father’s eves, 
and the perplexity left her own. 

“And so you see, daddy,” she re- 
sumed, in her natural tones, ‘ the sooner 
I begin to learn the duties of Lady Boun- 
tiful the better—and easier—I can fill 
the part.” 

She crossed to Barnaby and wound her 
arms round his neck, leaning her cheek 
against his head. 

‘Don’t think I do not understand; I 
do, indeed I do. How much you want 
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me honoured and worshipped—and why. 
I will strive the more to make you proud 
because of what you desire so much for 
me. But I want to put some of the 
beauty into the lives of other girls that 
you have put into mine! I have watched 
the children in the streets and when they 
turn their patient faces to look at me 
driving by they seem to be asking, ‘ Can’t 
you make it a little easier?’ It is my 
money, isn’t it, father? If I live you 
mean it for me to do as I like with—to 
spend as I choose ? I shall spend it on 
the children. That is why I want to 
know them. Say that I may.” 

Say that she may! As she sat beside 
him, her head upon his shoulder, Barnaby 
was oppressed with a new shame for all 
his ardent life. How comparatively small 
had been his interest in the hungry crowd 
whose necessities he relieved. It was an 
unintelligible thing this gentle girl was 
asking from him—to go down into the 
dark and brighten it with her own spirit. 
The pitiful figure that had been hidden 
away from the vulgar gaze was to be asso- 
ciated with the name it bore. How had 
she learned this courage which he lacked 
for her ? 


CHAPTER XVIII 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS AMENDED 


HELEN was electrified by the announce- 
ment of the projected excursion to the 
East End. To pose as philanthropy was 
one thing, to embody charity another. 
Still, it was an inspiration to emphasise 
tl.c social success of last night by a con- 
trasting success to-night. 

The girl millionaire, the girl genius, 
the girl philanthropist—a trinity which 
could not fail to rivet interest. Yet would 
this popularity further Helen’s cause ? 
Her brother’s cause she substituted in her 





thought. Eastern the rejected might be 
easily won; Eastern the approved and 
accepted ? 


But speculation for the future was put 
to flight by the vexation of the moment. 
Barnaby had included in the party the 
Professor Kerley was 


Mill-Willows set. 





entirely ignorant that the lady who with 
apparent and gracious interest elicited 
from him the history of his ward, hated 
her with vicious hatred, not based on 
present or personal cause but dating 
back to the memory of his own beloved 
Ned; whose memory was dear and fresh 
in his heart. 

The scientist had no data to inform him 
that the light which radiated from his 
attentive companion’s eyes did not sig. 
nify pleasure and human interest in a 
slip of a girl, who was the orbit of his own 
existence, but who, he was jealously 
aware, had been outshone. 

Professor Kerley’s aims became known 
to Helen while he was ignorant that he had 
revealed them, still less to the woman who 
had been the indirect cause of the banish- 
ment of his friend. Edward Arden had 
referred to her only as Helen, and there 
was nothing to connect Mrs. Elliot, the 
chaperone of Eastern Fairfax, with the 
woman who had been the source of the 
moral conflict of the father of Agnes, and 
the object of Miser Thorpe’s hatred, not 
even when she admitted to a brief stay 
at Mill-Willows, and recognition of Agnes 
by her likeness to her father whom she had 
known, she said, before his departure to 
Australia. 

She watched the Professor rather 
closely, but there was no consciousness 
on his face. If he had heard the Thorpe- 
Arden story he did not connect her with 
it. And if he had done so, it was not 
her part in it that had been ignominious, 
she told herself. First she had cherished 
an ambition which was doomed, then a 
love which had failed, She had held dear 
a life which was entirely indifferent to 
hers. But she heard of the grave among 
the tussocks with averted head. For 
the girl-wife she had a jealous memory; 
for the girl-child an unreasoning active 
dislike which she neither criticised nor 
argued against. 

Agnes. deliberately and obviously 
avoided Helen. After the first recog- 
nition she managed to elude the neces- 
sity of either speaking to, or being 
addressed by the lady who had accosted 
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her in the lane to accuse her of a likeness 
to Miser Thorpe. 

Daniel, colouring at the remembrance 
of his first loutish appearance in her eyes, 
was still troubled by something unanswer- 
able in Helen’s presence ; her fashionable 
airs, and fashionable clothes did not over- 
whelm him as before with a sense of 
his own mediocrity; the forms and 
trappings of outward appearances had 
greatly lost their hold on his imagination, 
but there was still a baffling something 
that chilled him. 

Before the evening had closed Helen 
recognised a certain force about the red- 
headed curate, whom she had designated 
aclod; she noted his eyes kindling when 
he spoke to Agnes; the tones that were 
distant in his speech to herself all friend- 
liness to others. He might be a country 
clod, but all the same she was piqued. 
Men usually deferred to her, but when 
she threw out a little friendly remark to 
Daniel Best, he stiffened perceptibly. And 
partly because it appeared to be an offence 


to the. younger man she engaged the 
attentions of Professor Kerley. 


After a drive which seemed to Helen 
unusually tedious, they stopped in a 
grimy thoroughfare before a large build- 
ing resplendent with light, round the 
doors of which all the adult population 
of the neighbourhood seemed congregated. 
The lights flashed over squalid figures 
and gaunt faces lit with unusual interest 
at the arrival of gentry on the scene. The 
young deformed girl-figure seemed to 
attract special notice, but before a murmur 
of identity got about the party had 
ascended the steps and had disappeared. 

The memory of that night always re- 
turned to Dan in a whirl of feeling. He 
recalled the palpitating interest which 
was centred upon the giver of the feast. 
Voices were dropped, the ragged children, 
regardless of the dresses arid jewels of the 
ladies, riveted their eyes on the girl 
whose name had meant all they had 
known, perhaps, of rejoicing. Eastern 
Fairfax had signified a princess ; and did 
she belong to them more intimately than 
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they had suffer- 
ing ? 
It was incredible how the sensitive girl 


bore herself through what must have been 


realised ?—linked by 


a crisis of emotion, with all the dignity 


which had been credited to her, holding 
none cheap in her unostentatious interest. 
Her gestures, her looks, her merry laugh, 
went to make a self that declared itself, 
and impressed its spirit of kindness. 
Then when she seemed to have made 
acquaintance with half the crowd, she 
took possession of the whole by her 
music. 

Frowning a little with her chin on her 
instrument, her inner vision fixed on the 
beauty she conjured, she lost sight of the 
intellectual differences between audience 
and performer. Perchance she rent a 
veil before some darkened mind. Some 
laughed, some wept, some listened in 
stolid indifference. But whether her 
music was understood or not, all under- 
stood her, and when the applause came 
it was like a hail-storm. It spread out 
into the street too, where doubts had 
become certainty, and on either side the 
cheers went up. 

Helen telegraphed to Barnaby — 
“Quick, let us get out of the mob.” 

“The power of gold!” she said to 
Clement Hawtrey, with a cold inflection 
as they drove back through the keen 
frosty air; ‘‘the world is wax in its 
hands,” 

“Bah!” responded Clement, with an 
irritable movement. “‘ Wealth, with a cer- 
tain vulgar section of humanity is all- 
powerful, but not necessarily so with 
the poor. What we witnessed to-night 
was a personal triumph, a triumph of art 
combined with an individuality so mag- 
netic and insinuating and so commanding 
in its proud humility, that those on a 
lower level were put into bondage where 
display and tinsel would have left the 
shrewd youngsters unmoved ; there is no 
cleverer diviner of character than the 
gutter child. It is not the moralist who 
appeals to that class, but the friend.” 

Clement’s sister knew the alternate 
expansion and contraction of his moods 
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and ideas. In his enthusiasms he aban- 
doned himself without wisdom or thought ; 
he was a confessor or advocate by turns ; 
absolving or pleading; he would plunge 


young handsome face conveyed to her 
an impression of dissatisfaction. Was 
there a predestination of life, and if g0, 
did the abyss of failure divide her brother 


When the applausejcame it was_like ajnail-storm 


into emotion as he did into labour, 
wrestle, accomplish, or abandon all in a 
swift passion when his interest was roused. 
Where it was not, he affected none. He 
affected none here. She studied his pro- 
file with an attentive abstraction. The 


from his higher destiny as it had divided 
her ? Work unachieved, efforts that ex- 
pired before fruition she attributed to 
fate outside the individual, and not to the 
fate of individual will that procrastinates 
chance, or contrives the opportunity. 
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Clement ran up and down the scale of 
emotion as an instrument that would play 
all life’s tune without technical execution. 
He ignored the preliminaries, and in his 
art, as in character, rushed to perform 
what wiser men hesitated to begin. If he 
failed in an attempt he failed. absolutely 
without a wish to save any part of the 
venture; if he won, his triumph was a 
refined ecstacy complete in itself with- 
out independent approval. He was abso- 
lutely devoid of his sister’s commercial 
instinc-—his devotion was not to the 
outward visible signs of success, but to 
grace, beauty, and the aristocracy of 
mind. 

It fretted him that Helen was the van- 
guard of the millionaire’s daughter. He 
had not understood till his return to 
England the actual source of Helen’s 
substance. There had been method in her 
reserve. She knew that the prose of 
fruit-growing spoilt his appetite for the 
fruit. 

“Tf that child,” he said presently, re- 
ferring to Eastern, ‘‘ could be removed 
fom the vulgarising influence of ‘her 
outlook, the levelling thought that she 
is qualifying for a company of house- 
holders who value individuals by the cost 
of their tables and chairs, she has imagin- 
ation sweet and high enough to enamour 
and exalt.” 

“But does it not occur to you that she 
is an artist in spite of the deadening influ- 
ence of wealth?” There was sarcasm 
in Helen’s tones. ‘“‘ An artificial rose, I 
admit, is outbloomed by the roadside 
thistle, but a genuine rose loses nothing 
of its genuineness under glass.” 

Clement did not pursue the, subject ; 
he turned his boyish face, in which the 
look of exaltation and weariness were so 
strangely blended, and laid his hand on 
his sister’s, 

“Poor Nell, it must have been a 
wretched grind for you all these years !”’ 

The rare caress, the tone, the expression 
of the handsome face made her lips quiver. 
“Tf I had really understood—well, hang 
me if 1 would have permitted it.” 

The idea of the young brother resist- 
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ing her will—especially when his inclina- 
tion went the same way, brought a rather 
pathetic smile to her lips. She remem- 
bered Clement’s passionate despair before 
his art career had been possible. He had 
fretted himself ill; remonstrance had 
been useless, and Helen felt she could 
endure anything better than the torments 
of his misery over again. 

“T think,” she said with the light 
mocking accent that so frequently empha- 
sised her speech, “ that there is a sordid 
strain in me somewhere. I confess to the 
enjoyment of spending money, and to 
appreciation of goods and chattels. The 
passion for beauty and light and har- 
mony satisfy the artist—you, for instance, 
couldn’t realise the very real gratification 
it is to me to pay my dressmaker.” 

“How could I have pulled through 
without you, Nell? You're  extraor- 
dinarily good to me. But my pictures 
shall one day rise up and call you blessed. 
I believe I’ve been often a brute to you, 
Nell—a selfish brute. For after all, it is 
your hand that has fed me since the days 
of my bread and milk.” He looked at 
her in vague discomfort ; it brought him 
out of the air to realise that she had a 
claimuponhim. He had been so absorbed 
in his work and his dreams, with their 
accompanying alternations of courage 
and despair, that he had lost sight of the 
moral right of Helen for share or con- 
sideration in them. 

But now the situation revealed itself 
he grasped the dramatic possibilities of 
it. The struggles against his poverty, 
his emergence from obscurity to fame. 

Clement’s eyes were brilliant as he 
spoke of it, his voice mellow. “‘ How 
different life looks,’ he continued, “ to 
when I had no future except the drud- 
gery of medicine. I must have been a 
failure. It would have been a pretext of 
living, to me, craving for colour and 
expression. To our father the scientific 
mind hallowed the drudgery—all life is 
in the mind. What does not exist there 
for a man is a phantasmagoria !”’ 

His extravagances held always a reality 
for Helen, especially when emphasised, 
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as now, by eager tones and handsome 
face lit with enthusiasm. 

“You are an odd boy!” smiled Helen, 
and took the moment to transfer her 
cheque to her brother’s pocket-book. In 
this mood Clement could not be demoral- 
ised. 

But while Helen lay awake pondering 
Clement’s future for which she held 
herself in part responsible, seeing that her 
indulgence had helped to develop the 
impracticable side of his nature, Clement 
was absorbed in the artistic and delight- 
giving question, ‘‘ Could he transfer to 
canvas the gold glory of Agnes’ hair ?”’ 


CHAPTER XIX 
GIFTS 


Mrs. Best had kept house for her son for 
an undisturbed week, and this evening she 
expected him home. If the lodge was 
not scrubbed and polished and “ fixed ”’ 
to do honour even to a clergyman who 
mixed with high society, it wasn’t the 
fault of the mother of Daniel ! 

His name was in the paper—actually 
in it. There it was, in plain type for all 
the world to read! She held the paper 
to the lamp and read it herself: ‘‘ The 
Rev. Daniel Best,” as one of the party 
who went down into the slums to assist 
the young heiress in the entertainment of 
her guests. 

“T’ve got my doubts about the vicar- 
age,’ she murmured, “although them 
roses do grow pretty on the porch in 
the summer, and the stable almost new, 
and Dan so fond of a bit of horseflesh. 
But I begin to believe the house is damp. 
I shouldn’t wonder if it is killing the 
vicar, and ’im not an old man—not to 
say old; after all, three-score years is not 
the allotted time. It would be a pity to 
lose a matter of a score of years. Espe- 
cially if you chanced to be a bishop. 
The address of Mr. Best,” his mother 
pursued, “was highly appreciated. It 
was, in fact, a series of pictures of child- 
life presented with vivid effect, and 
elicited the applause of frequent laughter 
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or the silence which testified to a ‘lump 
in the throat’ as the children recognised 
the humours or heroisms of their ow, 
mean streets.” 

“Here they are!” she exclaimed, ag 
the rumble of wheels became audible. 
‘No, it‘s not—they’re going past. Yes, it 
is—it’s them!” 

The carriage lamps shone in the rainy 
darkness; the Lodge windows threw 
bright welcome to several muffled figures, 

“ Good night, Dandy.” 

“Good night, Dan.” 

First in treble then in bass, then the 
welcome step, and the smell of a rain-wet 
mackintosh, and Mary Best’s best cap 
was getting damp against a_ broad 
shoulder. 

“Well, mother, stumbled over any 
more tragedies? Why, you do look a 
swell—what’s the occasion ?”’ 

Dan held her off to admire her. His eyes 
were bright and soft; there was more 
than ordinary animation in his manner. 

“Tt’s my new cashmere,” she said, 
delighted at his praise. He couldn’t have 
found anything more delectable to say 
to her fresh from “ high society ”’ than to 
call her a “swell.”’ “I never want a 
better occasion than to wear a new frock 
in my son’s honour, Dan-u-el,’” she re 
sumed; “ but do get off your wet coat, 
you'll catch your death! And here’s your 
slippers, and there’s hot water in your 
room; hurry, now boy, while I dish up 
the supper. I know somebody who likes 
grilled kidneys and mushrooms, to say 
nothing of apple-fritters.” 

‘You seem in health,” observed the 
little old lady when Dan had finished his 
meal. 

‘“T am,” responded he with a laugh. 

‘“ Ah, well! we’ve much to be thankful 
for. I was sometimes anxious—not to 
say anxious, exactly, but uneasy. Lon- 
don is a pestinental place an’ thousands 
die there every year.”’ 

‘And thousands live there, mother— 
more, achieve and work out a brilliant 
destiny. But how grave you look—you 
don’t suppose I am infected with malig 
nant microbes, do you ?” 


’ 
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“Them things in the _professor’s 
bottles? Bless us! No. But there’s 
other fevers just as catchin’ to some 
constitutions as small-pox, an’ just as 
ravagin’ an’ disfigurin’. But they’re out 
of calculation with you, Dan. Hows’ever, 
I hope I value our blessings, for there’s 
many a mother this night who'd think it 
a merey to wear her best black at her 
son’s buryin’—Lord help ’um. But 
there! there’s something set about some 
women, they can’t see a inch before 
their nose if they’re asked to look at the 
shortcomings of their children! Believe 
in ’um spite of reason, they do. I sup- 

it's a kind o’ delusion created by 
Almighty to keep a mother’s heart from 
breaking. But what’s the use of throw- 
ing a bucket into an empty well? The 
labour an’ wishing won’t put the water 
there!” 

When the table was cleared Dan pro- 
duced a parcel from where he had left it 
behind the porch door. Mrs. Best had 
conceived the possibility of Dan bringing 
her “a little token’’ from London, but 
as an hour had passed and the token was 
not forthcoming, she had denied her dis- 
appointment. Wasn’t every day’s com- 
fort a gift from her son ? 

“There you are!” said Dan, deposit- 
ing the parcel on the table. ‘‘ Well, why 
don’t you open it ?”’ 

“Tt’s never for me, Dan-u-el ?”’ 

“What isn’t ?”’ 

“Why, this parcel; it’s far too 
large. I supposed you'd bring it in your 
pocket.’ 

“Indeed ? I don’t know why, I’m 
sure. I gave you no reason for such 
supposition. I never got anything half 
the size of that into a pocket of mine 
spite my stowing capacity.” 

The work-hardened hands were busy 
with the string, trembling a little in 
eagerness. Flickering smiles and puckers 
chased each other over the weather-worn 
face, soft and young with pleasure. 

_ “Oh, Dan—you shouldn’t have—why 
if it isn’t—no it isn’t! Yes, it’s a fur- 
lined cloak ! ”’ 
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enjoying his mother’s surprise and plea- 
sure keenly. 

“Why, what do you suppose I am 
going to do with this fur-lined cloak, 
Dan-u-el ?” 

“Do with it ? Wear it. 
usually wear cloaks ?”’ 

He fastened the clasps at her neck and 
felt her trembling. 

“T think it would be an awful show for 
me to go to church in this cloak—it’s most 
aggravating the way people talk.” 

She looked anxiously into his face for 
his opinion. But Dan had a point to 
carry and was grave. 

““T present you with the cloak as your 
son, who ‘admires,’ as the Americans 
say, seeing his mother look nice. With 
your conscience I have nothing to do—I 
am not your pastor; you live in another 
parish.” 

A swift glance at the consternation in 
his mother’s face made it extremely 
difficult for Dan to keep his counten- 
ance. 

“If you were my—er—parishioner, 
don’t you know, and I was, er—respon- 
sible for your—morals—” Dan coughed 
—‘] should absolve you from any motive 
in wearing the cloak that is not worthy 
of a mother who accepts a gift from 
her son. Anyhow, to-morrow being Sun- 
day, you will attend church with me— 
sit under me, as you put it—and if you 
don’t wear the cloak, I shall excuse you, 
being my guest. At the same time I 
shall feel slighted.” 

“Guest, Dan-u-el ? 
am your visitor ?”’ 

“What else? My most intimate 
guest, but still a guest, who, when my 
back is turned, takes—er—if she wasn’t 
one’s mother— unpardonable liberties. 
Turns the house inside out—to say nothing 
of one’s pockets ! ” 

“Well, to be sure! And only this 
very morning I found your best socks 
thrown among the rubbish. If it wasn’t 
for me, Dan, half your things would go 
astray.” 

“And half of myself also! But when 
one has a mother who is so exclusive that 
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she prefers to live in another parish, what Mrs. Best looked at her son atten. 
can a fellow do, except to put up with it. tively. She had dreaded being a burden 
I have often thought it only needs your to him, a gaoler of his enterprise; could it 
old oak to make this lodge perfect—and. be possible that she was half as much to 
him as he to her? That 
he wanted her, perhaps 
needed her ? 

“Now for some news, 
niother,” he leaned his 
elbow on the mantelshelf 
and looked down at her. 

; “T heard it—it’s on the 
| id paper.” 
Vg me | (| That?” —_ exclaimed 
ae Dan, ‘‘ you don’t call that 
an event,surely ? I have 
written a book. It was 
out of the advance profit 
of the novel I bought 
your present, so don’t lie 
awake all night worrying 
about the money.” 
' She turned to him, pale, 
her eyes fixed on him in- 
tently. ‘‘ When did you 
do it ?” 

“Night chiefly — the 
days get filled in; since I 
undertook Squire Thorpe’s 
charities there is usually 
more to get through in 
daylight than I can man- 
age. But it would be 
treason to shirk—it is a 
charge I gladly under- 
took.”’ 

““ You do the work of an 
agent!” interjected Mrs. 
Best resentfully. ‘‘ And 
to think of you sitting up 
nights writing !”’ 

Dan’s face lightened. 
How many comfortable, 
care-freed nights that 
same writing had given 
a woman to welcome a fellow when he hismotherhealone knew. But apart from 
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comes in. Selfish, of course.” all other consideration was the joy of crea- 
‘Have you any thought of a wife, tion which recompensed for mortal fatigue, 
Dan-u-el ?” and Dan’s inspiration seldom failed him, 


““A wife? No-o, but I have had _ life was fresh and interesting to him; it 
thoughts of the comfort of a mother about had yielded him as yet as much as he had 
the house. Take to-night, for instance!” expected from circumstance. He could 
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hardly persuade himself that his larger 
hope of attainment would be futile spite 
of all the disillusioned in the world. 
Moreover, this first success verified his 
faith in himself; his ideas were not 
absurdity since a publisher had ventured 
money on them. But the burden of his 
hope was too great to be borne alone, 
while yet there was a chance of failure 
he shrank sensitively from any save his 
mother sharing the possibility. 

“Understand, mother, we two are 
alone in the secret. The book will be 
published anonymously, and if the writer 
fails none can deride the parson. I feel 
strongly on this point. As a representa- 
tive of the Church I shrink from bringing 
ridicule upon ‘ the cloth.’ If I can bring 
honour I will. But there is a decency 
to be observed—if my literary work fails 
the Bests, mother and son, need only 
suffer the consequences ! ”’ 

“Consequences Dan-u-el ?”’ 

“Don’t look appalled, mother; they 
can’t put an author in prison for writing 
inferior books, though some of them 
deserve it.” 

“Tm morally certain, dear, it won't 
fail,” responded Mrs. Best. “‘ And if it 
does, we'll steer through. It fills me with 
a queer kind of feeling, too, wonderin’ 
where you got your ways of thinking and 
never being quite content, but always 
being carried along from one point to 
another. I wonder where it will lead 
you ?”’ 

Dan met her thoughtful eyes with a 
contemplative expression in his own. 

The rain beating against the panes be- 
came audible in the room ; a gust of wind 
shook the lodge savagely* as though 
angry at the peace within its walls. 

“Lead wherever it will, a man must 
follow the destiny of what is in him to 
work and to feel. The man that has no 
hungers and no discontents is starved 
whether he knows it or not.” 

“ Aye, there’s something in that,” the 
busy hands had taken up their knitting ; 
“ an’ folks are pretty much like silkworms 
an’ spin silk from their own body, or like 
the spider weavin’ its web. Come to set 


the gains against the losses the balance 
of life is pretty equal. It struck me one 
day in the cemetery how thick the roses 
grow around the crosses—though one 
wouldn’t rear a cross on purpose to have 
‘um there,” she added, as an afterthought. 
The needles clicked briskly then stopped. 
Speech and thought were arrested while 
she recovered a dropped stitch. Then 
she looked up with a sigh of relief to find 
Dan still watching her in the same con- 
templative fashion. 

“You haven't 
party ?” 

From a medley of thoughts and im- 
pressions received during the past few 
days, he endeavoured to pick out bits he 
thought would interest his mother. But 
he gave her a rather vague idea, his mind 
was busy with other scenes which stood 
out more prominently. And long after 
his mother was asleep he surrounded him- 
self with a litter of books and papers, 
pamphlets on social or religious problems. 
An idea was forming in his mind of a boys’ 
club, and he wondered if he might ven- 
ture to lay the plan before Squire Thorpe. 
Without funds the scheme was impossible. 
But the Squire adhered to his determina- 
tion, and refused discussion, and Dan did 
not feel justified in building a club-house 
without the sanction of the man who must 
pay for it. Professor Kerley had sug- 
gested a natural-history museum room 
attached at his own expense, and had 
offered to hold a class. With the gymna- 
sium and reading-room the boys might 
not only be kept from the streets, but be 
developed along physical and intellectual 
lines. 

The dull inertness of the country mind 
was Dan’s intellectual thorn. He com- 
pared the starved and homeless London 
Arab to the well-fed rustic’s disadvantage 
It was weary work talking to deaf ears. 

If only the Squire would give his per 
sonal interest! His aloofness filled Dan 
with a rage of impatience. At the time 
he agreed to the conditions he was enthu- 
siastic, but often since perplexed and be- 
wildered what to do for the best. It 
seemed as though the misanthrope took + 
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grim pleasure in testing how far the young 
man’s professed interest in his fellow 
creatures would go. And in his bad fits 
Dan felt inclined to shelve it. But usually 
he managed the business of agentship with 
foresight and shrewdness. The cottagers 
on the Thorpe estate had now very little 
to complain of, extensive renovations had 
made their dwellings comfortable ; under 
the heading of “‘ Miscellaneous Expendi- 
ture’ many charities were accounted for. 
The Squire examined the accounts and 
wrote cheques in silence. But it fre- 
quently occurred that he detained the 
young man for other talk in spheres where 
his work did not lay; they had disputed 
points in debate; but whatever the sub- 
ject the old man had an extraordinary 
dexterity in depersonalising it, as though 
the universe was an allegory and held no 
substance but ideas. 

Dan would sit in the shadowy candle- 
lit twilight under a sort of spell—re- 
duced to a state where as he expressed it 
to Ambrose Kerley, “ everything seems 
nothing, and the world an empty space,” 
and always his thought recurred—could 
anything recall to life a soul so dead ? 


CHAPTER XX 
PAST AND PRESENT 


“DEAR GREAT-UNCLE,—I wish you a 
Happy New Year. 
“ Your affectionate, 
“ AGNES ARDEN.” 


For the hundredth time Squire Thorpe 
took up the violet-tinted, violet- -perfumed 
note with trembling hand and yearning 
heart. 

“She alone of all the world!” he mur- 
mured. She only remembered him— 
whose father, because of him, had died in 
exile. In this girl’s remembrance his 
sister's love enwrapped him again. It 
seemed almost that the two Agneses were 
one. He had recognised in the child the 


candour and courage of the woman who 
had strength to sacrifice for, and fervency 
to love, a worthless man. 

He looked at the picture, which looked 
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down at him with grave and tender smile, 
It seemed impossible that this was the 
grandmother of the little girl who had 
wandered by chance to the home where 
by right she should have been born. The 
hurricane of rain and wind beat upon the 
deserted house and its master in undis- 
puted sway did as he willed. 

““ T— wish — you — a — happy—new— 
year!” the clock in the hall seemed to 
tick in derision. So loud did the slow 
monotonous reiterations become, or so it 
seemed, filling every void of the shadowy 
silence with mockery, that the Squire 
rose at last and shut the door which he 
had left open for the company of the 
pictured face. 

With his head bent forward, he crouched 
over the fire, the smouldering log on the 
hearth and the two candles burning in 
massive silver candlesticks on the desk 
only served to give a fitful uncertain light 
in the great room, throwing the bent 
figure and white hair into the lurid relief 
against the background of darkness. 

The log blazed up and fell apart, scat- 
tering a shower of sparks, the red heart 
of the embers dulled and crumbled to 
grey ash, while still the eyes from which 
the determined spirit looked, gazed mourn- 
fully, seeing not the fire but pictures of 
the brain in the burning wood. Appa- 
ritions from which he shrank crept on and 
faced him. He turned at last with a low 
moan and held out a deprecating hand. 

*‘ George !” 

The shadows trailed back and flickered 
on the wall where his eyes followed them. 
Then with a deep sigh he turned to mend 
the fire and piled on more wood, sinking 
again into his old attitude, his shrivelled 
hands clasping his stick. Again the 
silence and the fire-pictures ; among them 
the figures of two boys romping among 
the trees. Scene changed to scene, the 
moaning wind, the snap of breaking twigs, 
the ringing of a bell and the opening and 
closing of doors penetrated his obsession 
but dully. Always, whichever road his 
remembrance travelled, it led to the girl- 
sister and only companion of his youth. 

“ Agnes!” 
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This time the figure did not vanish 
but stood there with flushed cheek and 
sparkling eyes. A clear, sweet voice 
with prim preciseness spoke from the circle 
of light where the girl stood. 

“T hope I am not intruding, sir. I 
knocked twice, but I did not hear you 
answer SOI camein. The old woman who 
let me in said I should find you here.” 

The strained gaze relaxed, the shrunken 
cheeks warmed. Squire Thorpe rose and 
drew Agnes towards him. 

“You are welcome!” he said in the 
tone of a sleep-walker, passing his hand 
several times over her hair, at each touch 
more reassured of tangible substance. 

“Ttis not very late—only nine o’clock,”’ 
Agnes proceeded, “and as Professor 
Kerley was driving past with Dandy, I 
mean Mr. Best, to visit the vicar who 
is worse to-night, I asked to be brought ; 
Dan will call for me on their way back. 
He was certain you would not think it too 
late.” 

She was not quite sure of it herself, 
however, and was scrutinising the parch- 
ment face narrowly. 

“Not too late ? no little Agnes. You 
could not have chosen a more opportune 
time. I—I—was—dreaming—bad dreams 
—you—you—awakened me.” 

Still he seemed half asleep, and touched 
her hair again. 

“Why did you come, child?” 

His manner subdued her ; she scarcely 
knew how to approach him; the impulse 
of pity, and something besides pity, which 
had deepened from impulse to desire 
she found difficult to express. The great 
room with its eerie shadows—among 
which the old man seemed but a mate- 
tialised shadow—oppressed her. 

“You said that I might—I wanted to 
see you, great-uncle, and we only returned 
last night. I thought of you on New 
Year’s Eve, that perhaps you—” she 
hesitated —“ might—feel—forgotten, and 
wished I had come before we went away.”’ 

“You thought I—might feel for- 
gotten ?” 

The words camé slowly. Agnes feared 
she had been impertinent, that he could 
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not reconcile her intrusion with considera- 
tion for himself; that curiosity and not 
consideration had prompted her. It was 
with infinite relief that she felt his hand 
on her head again. He roused presently 
from his abstraction and led her to the 
fire, divesting her of her cloak. Her 
young fresh beauty seemed to arrest his 
gaze; she smiled at him with a little 
blush of gratification, conscious that her 
frock of soft white woollen stuff edged 
with fur was more in keeping with the 
family portraits in the hall than her dis- 
hevelled appearance on the occasion of 
their last meeting. 

“You are well? You are happy?” 
he asked in words almost similar, but the 
tone was affirmation, not query, as on 
that summer afternoon eighteen .months 
ago. ‘“‘ How old are you, child ?” 

“ Thirteen — to-day.” She _ smiled. 
There was another little pause, then the 
old man said gently, as no one but the 
other Agnes had heard him speak: 

“And you came to me on your birth- 
day! Thank you, Agnes. You are 
doubly welcome; you are Agnes to me 
twice over, the replica of your grand- 
mother, of my sister when a girl.” 

“You were very fond of my grand- 
mother, the other Agnes, were you not, 
sir ?” 

He made no answer, but moved the 
candles where their light fell over the 
upturned face. The likeness to his kin 
—her kin—was more startling than before. 
He looked as it were into the eyes of the 
dead, and spoke to them through her. 

“Forgive; I loved; I was _ harsh, 
unjust,’ then remembering, his voice 
rose from a whisper to distinct utter- 
ance. 

“You are too young to understand, 
child. Feud, and hate, and treachery, 
repentance, remorse—these are not for 
you. But if you knew that by cruelty 
and wrong I had driven from this house 
those who had the right here—the chiefest 
right, not only to all it contains, but to 
me, to my affection—would you still 
come? Would you still wish me— 
happiness ? ”’ 
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Agnes was kneeling where the firelight 
shone on her hair, picking out every 
gleam of gold; she spread her hands to 
the blaze. 

“ Daddy would wish it,” she responded, 
looking where he had looked into the heart 
of the red fire, her tones soft as she made 
the affirmation. ‘‘ He spoke of it some- 
times ; he did not like to think of you so. 
It seems it did not make you happy to 
send every-one away. I cried that day 
you told me to go. It is very curious 
that I should cry, because I didn’t know 
you then, but I felt I ought not to be sent 
away—that I belonged here.” 

The old man did not answer, but a sud- 
den softness quivered in his face as he 
watched hers. With frank audacity, and 
yet innocent of audacity, she ignored all 
reason or unreason why she should be 
a castaway from the home of her fathers ; 
concentrating her attention on the sub- 
ject she was unobservant of the effect 
of her words. 

“It is dreary at The Towers and you 
are” very sad, but I like being here, and I 
like you. The Professor thinks it an 
instinct of heredity, the inevitable out- 
come of inherent tendencies, that I should 
gravitate here, and feel at home in your 
surroundings.” 

Squire Thorpe stood absolutely dumb ; 
the scientific explanation of the return 
of a Thorpe had not occurred to him. 

“T have studied heredity with the Pro- 
fessor, and he thinks that the environ- 
ment of a child modifies heritage; that 
the habit of humility grafted on a proud 
character will grow there and become 
part of the tree, that intolerance may be 
repressed by a cultivated charity.”’ 

When Agnes looked up she surprised 
an expression on Squire Thorpe’s face 
that had not been there for years. The 
sunken eyes were bright. He bowed 
gravely. 

“Tf racial instincts cannot be modified, 
life is a futile battling with fate.” Then 
with a swift change of tone and manner 
he drew Agnes to him. 

“Tf that old story of the Manger is 
true, purification and mediation came 
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with a Child. And the hope of the world 
and the redemption of age is with the 
children yet! Thirteen years,” he mur. 
mured; ‘thirteen years! The spirit 
of my sister has come back to me in the 
flesh. Do not seek for an explanation 
why ; offer no reason or apology—to me 
it suffices that you have come.” 

He rang for lights, then led Agnes 
gently across the room with an old- 
fashioned courtesy which gratified the 
young lady of his race. The quivering 
face, austere and delicate, fascinated her, 
She watched the shaking, transparent 
hands unlock a drawer in his desk, and 
bring forth a case from which he took a 
string of pearls. 

“This should have been your mother’s 
—it was your grandmother’s, dear Agnes, 
and is my birthday gift to you.” 

A flush of delight spread over the fair, 
fresh face. As Squire Thorpe wound 
the pearls round her throat, she felt his 
adoption, understood his recognition. She 
lifted her face to kiss him. 

“No, no!” he said, with a look and 
gesture which chilled her. ‘“‘ I am beaten, 
beaten! Pray for me, child, you must 
not kiss me.” 

In a moment he had command of him- 
self again, and seated in a high-backed 
chair in the shadow, listened to the slender 
girl sitting opposite in the light, telling 
him all her experiences of the week. She 
painted London as she had seen it, im- 
parted her impressions, brought a living 
past into a dead present for her listener. 
When she told of Eastern, her wealth, 
her genius, he abruptly interrupted. 

“Agirl! Eastern Fairfax a girl ! 
envied her ?”’ 

‘IT? Oh, no! I loved her! She is 
exquisite,” declared Agnes. ‘I couldn't 
be like her. So sweet, so clever. If I 
were as she I should hate to be alive!” 

““ She is a millionairess.”’ 

“She doesn’t want to be, poor dear. 
What does any girl care about money ?” 

“ Does she not ?”’ 

“Not anything, if the people she likes 
like her—if she is happy.” 

So had the other Agnes reasoned. Also 
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This should have been your mother’s 


her sons. Nothing had weighed against came to Clement Hawtrey she was 

their personal election. Love or passion, startled. 

call it what you might, all honours, all “Not that name!” exciaimed John 

distinctions, had gone before it. Thorpe. “Never that name here. Do 
Agnes continued her recital; when she you hear, child? ‘Never mention that 
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name to me again! Never. Because of 
ficou 

He turned abruptly and walked away, 
staggering as he went, beating with his 
stick. 

Agnes looked after him in bewilder- 
ment, mentally tortured because of his 
frenzy, feeling the supremacy of his passion 
against which her inexperience could 
offer no resistance. A moment of troubled 
silence, then Agnes impulsively went over 
to him and laid her hand upon his arm, 

“Grand-uncle, do you think there is 
light enough for me to look at the por- 
traits in the hall ?” 

He stared at her a little dazedly, then 


his face and manner kindling, with a 
gesture of one shaking off a weight ‘he 
led the way, talking half-coherently to 
himself. 

“They were gifted, many of them— 
some were saints, some were devils—the 
women were fanatics in love.” 


When Dan arrived he was astounded 
to find the hall brilliantly lighted, and 
Squire Thorpe animated and with a gleam 
of interest in his eyes, commenting upon 
the traditional resources of his race to 
the stranger of their home. And Agnes 
was listening as though nothing in life 
mattered in comparison. 


(To be continued.) 
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Homespun Fabrics 


By the Rev. Charles Spurgeon 


“T’m always running so fast, yet I can 
never get first ;” so spoke the little wheel of 
an ordinary bicycle. All of a sudden, in a 
passion, it became over-heated, and stopped 
stock still, and would not move at all, and it 
was some time before it could take its place 
again, After it had cooled down, however, 
it promised to be content with being second 
and ever since it has gone on quietly and 
quickly, following its leader happily. 

Let all do their duty without envy. 


* * 


AMONGST a heap of lumber there lay an 
old time-piece ; its face was dirty, and its 
hands begrimed. Certainly its coat needed 
dusting, and altogether there was Toom for 
improvement. On looking inside, what a 
Scene presented itself, Every corner was 


crowded with cobwebs, and all the cogs 
were clogged with the nests of spiders. The 
wheels and mainspring all seemed to be in 
order, and yet the clock had stopped, to all 
appearance ‘never to go again.” Near at 
hand was the key, and soon the machinery 
was wound up, and after a good shaking, 
click, click, click went the escapement, whiz, 
whir went the wheels, and hurry-scurry went 
the spiders too. In two minutes what a 
change had taken place, and all because the 
clock was set in motion. Now came the 
time to “wash and brush up,” and once 
more the hour of day was seen pointed out 
on the white-faced dial by bright shining 
hands. No longer was the interior a home 
for spiders and cobwebs, for action drove 
them out. 

Arise, good friend, and get to work, if 
you wish to cast out doubts and fears. 
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“T and Me.” By the 
F we were beginning life on some 
grant of land in the Far West, our 
first endeavour would be to ascer- 
tain its contents. As soon as it 
was daylight, on the morning after our 
arrival, we would climb some neighbour- 
ing eminence to prospect. If there were 
a river, a lake, a stretch of pasture-land, 
or ground dotted with forest-trees which 
seemed capable of cultivation, each of 
these would enter into our calculation 
and determine the sort of development 
we should adopt. The track of land 
might not be ideal, but we would resolve 
to make the best of it, and the difficulties 
of making it productive would only give 
opportunity for greater skill and ingenuity. 
The last thought of our minds would be 
that anything should be left to a lucky 
chance. 

So in life. Each of us, as born into 
the world, has an immense amount of 
latent possibility stored in his nature ; 
and our success will be in direct propor- 
tion first to our knowledge of our capa- 
cities and limitations, and next, to our 
steady purpose in the development of the 
former and in the avoidance of whatever 
would tend to our disadvantage. Just 


Matters of only personal interest to the questioner will 
be answered by the Editor through the post. 
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as good farming may make poor soil ex- 
cellently productive and remunerative, 
while a rich soil may become unfruitful 
and disappointing if farmed by a careless 
or ignorant owner; so patience and 
industry may make a great and useful 
life possible from very slender endow- 
ments; whilst the world is full of bril- 
liant geniuses and men of rich endowment, 
who for lack of painstaking and perse- 
verance, and especially for lack of high 
principle, have notoriously failed. 

It is necessary, therefore, at the outset 
that ‘‘I”’ should take stock of “ me.” 
They are not quite the same. The I is 
my sense of personal identity; the me 
is the make-up of all that I can call mine, 
not only my body and soul, but my clothes 
and home, my relatives and friends, my 
cycle and violin, my position in business 
and my social standing ; all that goes to 
make up my distinct personality. J is 
the subject that thinks; me, the object 
of my thought. J, the spirit or soul, pro- 
bably the soul; me, the armour I wear, 
the house in which I live, the ship in 
which I must meet the shocks of the ice- 
floes, theffestate I must cultivate, the 
capital on which I must trade. 
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Now, what are the contents of your 
me? Let us make a rough inventory. 

First, to begin at the highest, you have 
a Spirit, which is an aptitude or capacity 
for God, a window towards the Divine, 
the Infinite, and Eternal. That window 
may still be curtained and shuttered ; it 
may even have become blackened and 
darkened by the grit of the ocean or the 
drift of the storm, but it is an essential 
part of the original construction of your 
nature. It will be wise to cut away the 
ivy which has begun to twine over it, 
and to cleanse and open it. But of this 
more presently. 

Next comes the soul, with its wide range 
of faculty, like the broad expanse of notes 
on the keyboards of an organ or the 
enamelled tablets of a typewriter. Away 
there on the right is the power of will, and 
next it the moral intuitions; then, in 
order, the judicial, intellectual, emotional, 
and affectional properties ; the gifts and 
endowments that enrich; the instincts 
that prompt; and the appetites (these 
on the extreme left) that supply the 
motive-force of life. 

Horace Bushnell used to say, “ The 
soul of all improvement is the improve- 
ment of the soul.” And, from far away 
back in the history of the world we recall 
the noble words of Socrates ; ‘‘ I do nothing 
but go about persuading you all, old and 
young alike, not to take thought for your 
persons and properties, but first and chief 
to care about the greatest improvement 
of the soul.” This at least is within the 
reach of us all. We may not be wise or 
eloquent, nor have friends, money, and 
rank, but we may all build up a noble 
character in the soul-life, which shall be 
“a thing of beauty and a joy for ever.” 

Besides spirit and soul, there are some 
other assets in our estate—stock-in-trade 
we may call them—with which we start 
in life. Chief among these is the Body. 
The old saying was that each human 
person consisted of soul, body, and 
clothes. It is a’ curious jumble, but 
there is a good deal of truth in it, for in 
all likelihood, if we were asked to choose 
between having a beautiful body, always 
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shabbily dressed, and an ugly one always 
spotlessly attired, we should not find jt 
difficult to decide upon our answer, ]j 
may not have been the purpose of your 
Creator to give you as beautiful and Tichlya 
gifted body as some have, but some of 
those who have most richly blessed the 
world have achieved success in spite of 
physical deformity and defect.” Socrates 
was an extraordinarily ugly man. Who 
has not heard of the blind professor who 
lectured with marvellous eloquence and 
precision on the laws of light and colour, 
and of the gifted Civil Service coach who 
was a martyr to excruciating pain and 
could hardly rise from his couch ? It was 
only recently, also, that I met one who 
had no hands, but was able to perform 
all the functions of the hand by the dex. 
terous movement of the feet! 

We must take into consideration some 
other things, however, before our env- 
meration is complete. Our friends, the 
first faces that bent over our cradle, the 
first voices that struck on our ears, the 
loving souls that are bound to us by 
the sacred ties of flesh and blood. Our 
vank in society, which may become a 
great factor in the influence we wield, 
but is not all-important, since some of 
the greatest names in history have sprung 
from unknown parents. Our fortune, also, 
is a matter of indifference, because a true 
man will make his way in spite of the 
poverty of his early years; nay, will be 
schooled for nobler achievements by pri- 
vation and want. The children of luxury, 
on the other hand, may become so pam- 
pered and enervated as to resemble the 
Persian standard, of which Gibbon tells 
us that originally it was the leather 
apron of the leader of a race of moun- 
taineers, but when, in the period of 
national decadence, it was captured by 
their conquerors, the leather was entirely 
covered by jewels—an emblem of the 
luxury which had brought about their 
ruin. 

This, then, is the estate that God has 
given us. But it is for us to make the 
best of it. A fruit-grower, the other day, 
showed me a hillsi4> covered with the 
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most heavily laden cherry-trees that I 
have ever seen. He told me that the 
soil was poor enough to start with, but 
that you can get anything you like with 
the soil, if only you take trouble and 
time. 

This, then, is our work during the first 
decades of life. First, we must know 
ourselves; and secondly, we must set 
ourselves to build up strong and noble 
characters on the basis of what we are 
by nature. 

‘Now, of course, in character-building 
very much depends upon our ideal. The 
word itself occurs but once in the New 
Testament, where we are told that Jesus 
Christ was the express image (character 
in Greek) of His Person. Character, then, 
may be said to be the impression made on 
our heart and life by the contemplation 
of our ideal, just as when the prepared 
paper takes on the likeness of a sun-lit 
face. 

But this is not all. There is another 
potent agent in the formation of cha- 
racter—I refer to the law of Habit. 

In one of his profound sermons, the 
great Christian metaphysician, Bishop 
Butler, says: ‘‘ By character is meant 
that temper, taste, disposition, and frame 
of mind from whence we act in one way 
rather than another . those prin- 
ciples from which a man acts when they 
become fixed and habitual to him.” 

But here we may ask a further ques- 
tion—Hew do these certain principles 
become fixed and habitual? It is a 
great assistance when habit comes on 
our side to help us in our fight for purity 
and righteousness. It is like a_balus- 
trade on which we lean im climbing 
a steep and difficult staircase. This 
thought is stated by Butler when he says 
that there are but three steps from earth 
to heaven, or, if you will, to hell 
Acts, Habits, CHARACTER. Thackeray ex- 
panded the same truth in the memorable 
words: ‘‘We sow a thought and reap 
an act; we sow an act and reap a habit ; 
we sow a habit and reap character ; we 
sow character and reap destiny.” 

It is evident, therefore, that the forma- 


tion of right habits is all-important for 
the building up of character. It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the immense effect 
of habit on what we are, on the influence 
we wield, and on the whole complexion 
of our existence here and hereafter. 

It may be well, therefore, to notice 
the physiological basis of Habit. Let us 
begin at the very lowest rung of the 
ladder. We are all familiar, of course, 
with the Five Gateways to the outer world 
—Sight, Hearing, Touch, Smelling, and 
Tasting. Each of the organs associated 
with these various senses—the eye, ear, 
skin, nose, and mouth—is connected by 
a bundle of nerve-fibres with cells in the 
upper part of the brain, where the hemi- 
spheres of grey matter are formed. The 
terminal organs may be compared, there- 
fore, with so many telephones into which 
the material outer world is ever speaking, 
the nerve-fibres are mere transmitters, 
and the brain-cells at the other end are 
the telephonic ear-pieces, at which the 
mind listens to the far-off call. Now, 
suppose that in a certain town, whenever 
the occupant of a certain house rang or 
spoke to the central Telephone Office, he 
always asked to be connected with a 
certain other house; and suppose this 
went on for years, the attendant would 
at last become so accustomed to do the 
same thing for his client that as soon 
as he was called up his deft and know- 
ing fingers would establish the connection 
without waiting for a definite request. 
This is as good an illustration as we can 
devise of the law of habit. 

In all of us there are many so-called 
automatic actions; such, for instance, as 
the heart’s beat, breathing, digestion, and 
the like, which do not require the inter- 
ference or attention of the mind and will. 
They go forward day and night. It is 
sufficient that there is the need of fresh 
air, and the assimilation of food, and the 
processes are attended to. There are 
also many actions which we perform daily 
and have become almost automatic, 
which were not originally or necessarily 
so. They are the result of our nervous 
energy having made, in the first instance, 
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a pathway through the brain, at the insti- 
gation of the will, and having trodden it so 
often, that there is now no need for us to 
direct and control it by a conscious act 
of volition. To return to our illustra- 
tion: the nerve-centre has been so often 
asked to connect the nerve-fibre, which 
receives a certain impression, with other 
nerve-centres and fibres, that the con- 
nection has been made, and works almost 
unconsciously and immediately, without 
the interposition of the will. 

In this way we are saved an enormous 
expenditure of time and thought. With 
what ease we wash our hands, and fasten 
our buttons, and tie our knots! But 
when first we did these things, as chil- 
dren, how long we fumbled over them, 
and how clumsy we were! What has 
made the difference, except that habit 
has so concatenated the nerve-fibres that 
the appeal of the outward requirement 
immediately produces swift and easy 
responsive muscular movements. The 
direction of the will and attention of the 
mind were necessary at first, but after- 
wards the process was left to take its 
own course, and now our higher thought- 
centres know hardly anything about 
these minor matters. Few of us could 
indeed tell off-hand which sock, or shoe, 
or trousers-leg we put on first. So of the 
questions, Which valve of the shutters 
opens first ? Which way does my door 
hang ? We cannot tell the answer, but 
our hand never makes a mistake. No 
one can describe the order in which he 
brushes his hair or teeth ; yet it is likely 
that the order is pretty well fixed with 
us all. In the same way knitting appears 
altogether mechanical, and the knitter 
keeps up her knitting even while she reads 
or is engaged in lively conversation. This 
is because the feeling of the needle- 
points and the cotton produces certain 
actions at the nerve-centres, which pro- 
duce in turn definite motions of; , the 
muscles that regulate her fingers... -. * 

“Habit a second nature! Habit'is 
ten times nature,’ said the Duke of 
Wellington, who had seen the effect of 
daily drill end in making men obey the 


voice of command with almost auto. 
matic precision. “ There is a story,” 
says Professor Huxley, ‘‘ which is credible 
enough, though it may not be true, ofa 
practical joker who, seeing a discharged 
veteran carrying home his dinner, syd. 
denly called out, ‘ Attention!’ wher. 
upon the man instantly brought his 
hands down and lost his mutton and 
potatoes in the gutter. The drill had 
been thorough, and its effects had become 
embodied in the man’s nervous structure. 
Similarly, riderless cavalry horses on 
many a battlefield have been seen to come 
together and go through their customary 
evolutions at the sound of the bugle-call.” 

The period before twenty is the most 
plastic time of our life, and the easiest 
for the connecting of the various nerve. 
fibres. After thirty, the character sets like 
plaster. The great object, then, in our 
young life should be to make our nervous 
system our ally instead of our enemy, 
and to bring our will and moral nature 
to hasten the work of making automatic 
and habitual as many useful actions as 
we can. Amongst these we may class 
the habit of early rising, the unalterable 
practice of taking our Bible in hand and 
falling on our knees before we leave our 
room, the daily walk or exercise, the 
regular habit of the body, the applica. 
tion to our studies or business in the 
early hours of the day, and such like. 

It may be that some of you are con- 
scious that already, for want of attention 
and the exercise of moral power, you 
have glided into bad habits which are 
beginning to hold you as in a vice. If 
you are to attain your full maturity, 
these must be ruthlessly set aside and 
better ones substituted. But in this 
matter there is nothing better than to 
adopt the advice given by Professor Bain 
in his chapter on Moral Habits. 


For the abandonment of an old habit, or 
the acquisition of a new one, be sure to 
arm yourself with as many strong an 
decided motives as possible. 
Recapitulate to yourself all the possible 

reasons that point away from the old 
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towards the new. Put yourself in the 
way of every condition which will help 
and encourage you in the right way. Make 
engagements which are incompatible with 
the old. Put fences across the track 
which you have trodden over the grass. 
Take a public pledge if the case allows. 
Above all, trust the Good Spirit to work 
in you to will and to do of His good 
pleasure. 

When crossing the ocean from Jamaica 
a few months ago,.I was startled in the 
early morning by hearing an electric bell 
ringing as if its heart would break. After 
bearing it for some time, I called my 
bedroom steward and asked him what 
was the matter. ‘‘ Oh,” he said, ‘‘ there’s 
no accounting for that bell; when it starts 
ringing, there’s no stopping it. I’d ad- 
vise you, sir, to reckon yourself deaf to it.”’ 
“That’s all very well,” said I, “ for you, 
but it’s easier said than done.’’ However, 
when he had left me, I reflected that 
he had given a good piece of advice, 
which was applicable to other matters 
than the ringing of a deranged bell. Old 
habits will sometimes ring within our 
nature to the detriment of our peace of 
mind; and we have so often obeyed: them 
that there seems no option than to obey 
them still. At such times it requires con- 
siderable effort, and more than effort, 
earnest and fervent reliance upon the help 
of God, to reckon ourselves deaf. There 
is sound philosophy, therefore, in the words 
of Paul, ‘‘ Reckon yourselves dead unto 
sin, but alive unto God.”’ 


When once you have started, see that 
no exceptions occur, till the new habit 
is securely rooted. ; 

Each lapse is like letting fall a ball of 
string which you have been carefully 
winding up; a single slip undoes more 
than a great many turns will wind up 
again. Continuous training is of the 
greatest possible moment ih making the 
nervous system act with infallible pre- 
cision. In such a process it is most im- 
portant never to lose a battle. Every 
gain on the wrong side undoes the effect 
of many conquests on the right. 
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It is wonderful how soon a desire will 
die of inanition if it is never fed. I have 
seen this exemplified scores of times in 
people who have come out of prison and 
have made up their minds to abstain 
from drink, from the use of narcotics, 
or even from the opium habit. There 
may be a sharp period of suffering, but 
every day that passes after the first break 
makes the battle easier, until the very 
desire for that which had been the root 
of all the sorrow of the past life ceases 
to cry for satisfaction. 

If a lapse should come to the believer 
in Christ, he at once goes to Him with 
tears and confession; he never rests till 
he is conscious of forgiveness and res- 
toration; he seeks for the strengthen- 
ing of His purpose by the infusion of 
divine grace. Then, as the consciousness 
strengthens that all things are possible 
to him that believeth, since faith is the 
connecting link with the power of His 
Saviour, he returns to the fray knowing 
that He can do all things in Him that 
strengtheneth him. ‘ Not I, but Christ 
in me,” is the solution of every difficulty, 
the winning of every fight. 


Seize the earliest chance of acting on 
any resolution you make, and on every 
emotional prompting you may ex- 
perience, 

A tendency to act only becomes soli- 
dified into a habit in proportion to the 
uninterrupted frequency with which we 
act upon it; and there is no such time 
for action as when the impression is 
fresh. When a fine glow of feeling is 
allowed to evaporate without leaving 
practical fruit, it is worse than a chance 
lost ; it operates so as positively to hinder 
future resolutions and emotions. No man 
is more contemptible than the sentimen- 
talist dreamer, who spends his time in a 
golden haze of dreams, but never em- 
bodies them in a manly concrete deed. 
If we glow for an abstract good, but prac- 
tically ignore some concrete case, we 
resemble the Russian lady who wept 
over the sorrows of fictitious person- 
ages in the play, whilst her coachman 
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was freezing to death on the box-seat 
outside! We should never allow our- 
selves to be swept and energised by a 
strong and good emotion without express- 
ing it somehow in some action. “ Let 
the expression,” says our Professor slyly, 
“be the least thing in the world—speaking 
genially to one’s grandmother, or giving 
up one’s seat in a car—if nothing more 
heroic offers.” 

The closing paragraph I must quote 
entire. “The physiological study of 
mental conditions is thus the most 
powerful ally of hortatory ethics. The 
hell to be endured hereafter, of which 
theology tells us, is no worse than the 
hell we make for ourselves in this world 
by habitually fashioning our character in 
the wrong way. Could the young but 
realise how soon they will become mere 
walking bundles of habits they would 
give more heed to their conduct while in 
the plastic state. We are spinning our 
own destiny, good or evil, and never to 
be undone. Every smallest stroke of 
virtue, or of vice, leaves its never so little 
scar. The drunken Rip Van Winkle, in 
Jefferson’s play, excuses himself for every 
fresh dereliction by saying, ‘I won't 
count this time.’ Well, we may not 
count it, but it is being counted none the 
less. Down among his nerve-cells and 
fibres the minute molecules are counting it, 
registering and storing it up, to be used 
against him when the next temptation 
comes. Nothing we ever do is, in strict 
scientific literalness, wiped out. Of course, 
this has its good side as well as its 
bad one. As we become permanent 
drunkards by so many separate drinks, 
so we become saints in the moral sphere 
by so. many separate acts of prayer and 
faith. Let no youth have any anxiety as 
to the upshot of his education, whatever 
the line of it may be. If he keep faith- 
fully busy and careful each hour of the 
working day, he may safely leave the 
final result to itself. He can with perfect 
certainty count on waking up some fine 
morning to find himself one of the com- 
petent ones of his generation.” 

The other day I had to address some two 
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thousand children, and fearing lest I might 
fail to secure their attention, I called a lag 
of twelve into my pulpit, and proceeded ty 
wind around him a long knotted entangle. 
ment, first cotton, then string, next twine, 
next small cord, afterwards rope, ending 
with a chain and padlock. Of course he 
could break the cotton, but this led swiftly 
to the string, and this toa stronger, and 9 
on, till at last the clasp of the padlock 
made him fast, my prisoner, “ bound by 
the cords of his habits.” And I think 
those boys and girls will never forget 
the lesson of the inevitable connection 
between thoughts — acts — habits —cha. 
racter—destiny. 

When one reaches middle age, a sense 
of loneliness oppresses the soul. You look 
around for those who commenced life with 
you, who were in your class in the school, 
roamed with you over the downs in hare- 
and-hounds, searched for geological speci- 
mens along the cliffs, or played in the 
great school games. Where are they? 
But you are apt to look in vain, so far 
as the majority are concerned. The 
majority of the horses that have come 
back out of the charge are riderless, and 
the empty saddles tell a lamentable story 
of wreckage and ruin, of disaster and 
death. Where is the keen and brilliant 
intellect which no knot could baffle and 
no prize escape? Where is the gay, 
laughter-making companion whom no 
disappointment could daunt or sadden 
for more than the first five minutes? 
Where is the captain of the cricket eleven, 
or of the football team ? You look for 
them in vain. The school-fellow and the 
class-mate, the clerk who shared the same 
bedroom in the big house of business or 
sat at the next desk, the students of your 
year, the man who seemed destined to 4 
great career, and of whom tutors and 
examiners prognosticated such great 
things! With what nervous care then 
ought we to give ourselves to the impor- 
tant work of character-building. However 
brilliant our genius, or multiplied our 
natural endowments, they will avail us 
nothing unless based on a strong sub 
stratum of character. However fair the 
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house, it will fail unless it is built on the 
rock of moral worth, which ultimately is 
the foundation which God has laid in 
Christ. Character gives staying-power. 
Character gives weight to one’s words and 
rmanence to one’s acts. Character 
secures the confidence of those who em- 
ploy us, the respect of those above us, the 
love of those on our level, the loyalty of 
those beneath. Character is the guinea- 
stamp on the gold, the signature at the 
edge of the portrait, the ring of the 
genuine coin, the accent of the speech 
of the New Jerusalem, which is found 
only on the lips of the true citizen. There- 
fore, with unwavering resolve, let us seek 
for character, CHARACTER, CHARACTER, 
as it is suggested by the impressions 
of the Divine Spirit, and wrought out 
by habit to act, and act to character. 


Ill. A Talk with the Children 


By the Rev. W. J. Ferrar, M.A. 

SIR LAUNCELOT 
Orall the Knights of the Round Table there 
was none so mighty and none so courteous 
as Sir Launcelot du Lake. But he was 
weak, and fell into a great sin, which ruined 
his own life and the glory of King Arthur’s 
Court—so that in the end God’s judgment 
destroyed king, knights, and Table Round. 
The sins of great men, and all the misery 
they bring in their train, are the saddest 
things on earth. They poison and spoil 
their whole character, and this has seldom 
been better shown than in the life of 
Launcelot, as told in the old books. But 
we will not speak more of his sins to-day, 
but try and imagine him riding forth as a 
knight of King Arthur’s, his one object to 
redress wrong, and to succour those in 
distress. 

One of the stories tells how, as he rode in 
search of adventures, after journeying two 
whole days through a thick forest, he came 
toa long bridge. As he passed over it a 
churlish fellow tried to stop his horse, ask- 
ing how he dared to cross it without leave. 
As Sir Launcelot pressed on he attacked 
him with a great iron club. Then he drew 
his sword and struck through the man’s 


head. ‘ Aworse deed never didst thou for 
thyself,” the people at the end of the bridge 
cried out, “for thou hast slain the chief 
porter of our castle.” Caring little for their 
words, the knight rode on and alighted on 
the green by the castle gate, and tied his 
horse to a ring in the wall. People looked 
at him from doors and windows with pitying 
eyes, and presently two great giants, com- 
pletely armed except for their heads, came 
out to attack him with clubs, and the first 
giant Sir Launcelot treated as he had treated 
the porter on the bridge, and the second 
giant, who began to run from him when he 
saw his comrade fall, the knight clave 
through the shoulder to the middle of his 
body. 

So the giants were both slain, and inside 
the gates Sir Launcelot found three-score 
ladies and maidens who were prisoners of 
the giants, who told him they were all nobly 
born, but had been forced by the giants to 
work all kinds of silk work for sale. Many 
knights had attempted to rescue them, but 
none had been able to conquer the giants. 

This castle was really King Arthur’s. It 
was none other than Tintagel, whose massive 
ruins on the northern coast of Cornwall 
stand sheer above the wild ocean, and seem 
full of memories of the days of fable. The 
giants had taken possession of it and made 
it the centre of their crimes. So having 
freed the captives, and revealed who he was, 
Sir Launcelot rode away for the next day’s 
work. 

And the modern meaning of the story is 
very plain. ‘There are no more giants to 
imprison high-born ladies in their castles. 
‘Tintagel stands a waste of ruins on the lonely 
cliff. ‘The man of knightly heart to-day may 
journey through forest and highway without 
adventures such as these. Yet there are 
other giants, and other castles, and other 
captives, and other knights to suit our later 
times. And every boy and girl must decide 
to be on the side of the knights or on the 
side of the giants in the days to come. 

The giants are giant evils, and their 
prisoners are the men and women and 
children of our new century, and the 
churl upon the bridge is he who would 
have us leave evil as it is and not intertere, 
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and the men and women by the gate are 
they who form what is called public opinion 
on the side of evil. 

There is the drink-giant, with his palace 
full of victims, all nobly born, for God made 
them to be His children. He wields a 
deadly club, and many a knight has fallen 
in battle with him. ‘There is a giant, too, 
who holds thousands of poor women in his 
castle, and they are forced to toil for him for 


the most wretched food and drink. They 
make him 144 match boxes for 24d. ora 
lady’s gown for 54d. Sir Launcelot has not 
yet ridden through the forest to deliver 
them, but he is on his way. Do not say 
there are no giants to fight. The world is 
full of them. Let us up and be doing, 
King Arthur's Knight is the good citizen 
who strives to make happiness possible for 
all. 


CVT 


Our Question Drawer 
Conducted by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


[Mr. Meyer has answered below the questions submitted to him by our readers. Any who may have 
difficulties of a religious character ave earnestly invited to mention theiv trouble to Mv. Meyer so that he may 
endeavour to help them by giving the advice which his wide knowledge and experience enable him to vender] 


The prohibition against eating “flesh with 
the life thereof, which is the blood thereof,” 
seems to be on an altogether different footing 
to the ceremonial law, it having been given 
long before (Gen. ix. 4), and it having been in 
no way abolished (Acts xv. 20), can you tell 
me how it is that Christians nowadays do not 
consider it binding? Do you think there is 
any principle involved which should make it 
hold good in all parts and for all times ? 


Ans. The decree of the Council at 
Jerusalem was a temporary and _ local 
one, addressed to the Gentile converts 
of Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia. ‘‘ It was,’’ 
says Dean Farrar, “a local concordat. 
Little or no attention has been paid by 
the Universal Church to two of its re- 
strictions ; a third, not many years after, 
was twice discussed and settled by Paul, 
on the same general principles, but with 
by no means identical conclusion” 
(Rom. xiv., 1 Cor. viii). So that, as far 
as that decree is concerned, we are not, 
in this age, bound by it. But we may 
well consider the reason for prohibition 
against eating flesh with the blood thereof, 
because it is founded on the ancient code 
of Gen. ix. The ground for that is, no 
doubt, sanitary and moral. It is through 
the blood of beasts that we are liable to 
inherit any disease or strong passions to 


which they are liable. For the most part, 
the meat provided for our consumption 
is drained of blood before being sold in the 
butchers’ shops, but we can readily under- 
stand the abstinence of the vegetarian 
from the flesh of animals. 


A Sunday-school superintendent wrote on 
a blackboard that Paul and Apollos were two 
laymen. Was he right in calling Paul a 
layman ? 


Ans. The word Jay is a Greek word 
meaning ‘‘the people.” It is used of 
the people or congregation as distinguished 
from the ordained clergyman or priest. 
Paul can hardly be classed with the rank 
and file of the Church, though he would 
be prepared to take the lowest place 
amongst the disciples of the Lord. But 
he magnified his office as an Apostle 
(x Cor. ix.). He was the founder of 
churches, and appointed elders; and 
though he had no priestly office, or special 
sacramental prerogative, he had been 
set apart, and ordained to his work by 
Christ Himself. 


In what way may one who has a desire to 
become a missionary know whether the desire 
has been put into her heart by God? 


Ans. Let the desire grow up in the 
secret of your soul. Do not talk much 
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of it, or expose it to the gaze of every 
stranger. It is a sacred thing, to be 
guarded and nurtured in secret. Pray 
daily that if it be not of God, it may 
die away; and be willing that it should 
die away if it be not of God. If it is of 
God, it will grow stronger, and become 
an inner settled conviction. As time 
goes on, and you abide in God, you will 
see that various Scriptures and _ provi- 
dential arrangements will begin to concur 
with your secret. purpose. At last, you 
will become so sure that you will speak 
to your father, mother, or minister; and 
their advice (if they be not warped by 
selfish considerations) will be in a line 
with your own leadings. Three things, 
and perhaps four, indicate our path: a 
growing conviction, the corroboration of 
Scripture and circumstance, and _ the 
assent of spiritually minded people. 


If one of the genealogies of Jesus inthe New 
Testament is that of Joseph, why ts it given at 
all,as itcan have no bearing on his descent, 
seeing that He was born of Mary and of the 
Holy Ghost ? 


Ans. We must view this matter from 
the standpoint of the Jews. It was 
necessary, before Christ could be generally 
accepted as the Messiah, that His pedigree 
should be established as in direct descent 
from David (Matt. xxii. 42). This was 
the fact on his mother’s side (Acts ii. 30, 
Rom. i. 3, 2 Tim. ii. 8, John vii. 41, 42). 
But it was necessary for the Jews, who, 
of course, knew nothing of the special 
circumstances of our Lord’s birth, that 
the descent of Joseph, His reputed father, 
from David, should also be established. 
Through Joseph, Jesus, as his adopted son, 
became the legal heir of the Davidic line ; 
and in the eye of the Jewish lawyers, His 
tight was beyond dispute. 


The eating of the flesh of the Son of Man in 
John vi. is believed by many to refer to the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Can you 
recommend a book which gives a fair and 
reasonable explanation of the chapter from the 
Protestant point of view ? 


Ans. I should advise you to read the 


explanation of this profound passage in 
XXXII—q1 
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our Lord’s teaching, as it is given by 
Godet in his Commentary on St. John’s 
Gospel, and especially the note. (T. and 
T. Clark.) 


When God made Adam and Eve, did He not 
know that they would sin ? 


Ans. Certainly, and had provided for 
it in “the Lamb slain from before the 
foundation of the world.” There was no 
way of making a moral being, who could 
choose and love God for Himself, without 
making it possible for him to choose 
against God. From the first God knew 
what the cost of moral freedom would 
be; but the results of man’s endowment 
as a rational and moral being, would be 
so absolutely satisfactory, so far out- 
reaching the cost of suffering through 
which they were achieved, so redundant 
in the blessedness of the human family, 
that God could not hold back. We 
cannot judge God by an incompleted 
plan, wait until the mystery of redemption 
is finished. Trust God in the meanwhile, 
the world is full of evidences of His infinite 
benevolence. Remember, that the in- 
fliction of sorrow and pain is not arbitrary, 
but necessary; there was no other way 
possible for man than the one he is tread- 
ing; it is only through self that we can 
learn the not-self ; only through darkness 
we can appreciate the light ; only through 
pain and trial that we can appreciate 
the meaning of sin and the glorious liberty 
of the sons of God. 


What does the doing away of the daily 
sacrifice mean? Does it mean the Lord’s 
Supper ?* 


Ans. Nowhere in the Bible is the Lord’s 
Supper called a daily sacrifice. This is 
a perverted view of the ordinance, put 
on it by Roman Catholic and Anglican 
priests. The sacrifice for our sins was 
offered on the cross, once for all (Heb. 
ix. and x.). Dan. xi. 31, to which you 
refer, was fulfilled, as our Lord said, when 
the standard of the Roman eagle was set 
up over the Jewish Temple by Titus, and 
the sacrifices of the ancient ritual came 
to an end. 


Lessons from Nature 


Why Tommy Yelled So 
Ir was only because they had just been 
told that they were going to the seaside, 
but the way in which those two boys 


shouted and hallooed as they went jump- 
ing round the room would have prepared 
you to meet an earthquake in the passage 
and an explosion round the corner, without 
thinking much of the experience. 

A boy by himself can be noisy enough, 
but put two together and they make 
enough din for six. Tell them a piece of 
good news suddenly, and it is really a 
wonder that the roof of the house stays 
on. 

Look at girls, on the other hand. One 
girl by herself is as quiet as a mouse. Put 
two together and they are as quiet as two 
mice. They go into a corner and whisper 
nice secrets to each other. Tell them sud- 
denly a piece of good news and, if they 
are very young, they may begin to jump 
straight up and down on tiptoe, keeping 
their feet quite close together. Perhaps, 
even, they may clap their hands, but this 
is the only noise that they are betrayed 
into, except exclaiming in a rapturous 
undertone, “ Oh, how lovely!” or words 
to that effect. 


Meanwhile their brothers will be bel- 
lowing like bull-calves and cavorting like 
colts ; and Sissy, who thinks she is too old 
to jump for joy—for her hair is in a very 
long plait now, and flops about absurdly 
when she does anything of the kind— 
wishes to goodness that Tommy and 
Jacky would not make her head ache so 
with their noisy noise. 

“A noisy noise annoys an_ oyster,” 
retorted Tommy; whereupon Sissy de- 
clared that she would ask their father 
when he came home to explain why boys 
are such terribly, boisterous and tumul- 
tuous creatures. 

The threat did not depress Tommy, 
because he knew that Sissy’s headache 
was all put on. If that plait of hair did 
not make her head ache, a little shouting 
would not. Besides, he was beginning to 
gain a little insight into his father’s lines 
of thought, and he had discovered that 
he was never blamed for following his 
natural impulses until the reason why he 
should resist them had been explained to 
him. 

And when he thought of it it seemed 
so funny that Sissy and Ethy should be 
so quiet and he and Jacky should be so 
noisy, when they were all four equally 
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delighted about the seaside, that he quite 
looked forward to his father’s explanation. 
And then he went whooping into the 
garden, and he and Jacky practised div- 
ing on to the lawn as if it were the sea, 
while their sisters walked sedately about 
with their arms round each other’s waists, 
and whispered to each other about the 
ood time they would have at the seaside. 

“Hullo, father,” cried Tommy, check- 
ing himself in the act of taking a splendid 
header on to the grass, “ you are a brick 
to let us go to the seaside to-morrow ; and 
Sissy wants to know why we boys make 
such a noise about it and girls don’t.” 

“Eh, what’s that ?” said their father, 
who was glad never to miss an oppor- 
tunity to explain the truths of life to the 
children. 

So the conundrum was placed squarely 
before him, and the four children waited 
with rival interests to hear which of them 
were going to get what their father called 
“amoral rap over the knuckles ”’ for their 
share of the argument. 

“Well,” said their father, with the 
gravity of a judge summing up a knotty 
case, ‘I am afraid that the noise which 
you have been making, Tommy, goes 
rather low.”’ 

“As low as monkeys ? 
prit in a cheerful tone. 

“Much lower than that.’ 

At this Sissy chortled audibly, but her 
father, without appearing to notice it, 
went on : 

“In the case of every animal that is 
able to make a noise at all it has always 
been the prerogative of the stronger sex 
tomake it, and for the weaker sex to keep, 
comparatively speaking, quiet.”’ 

Sissy’s glee subsided at this, and Tommy 
cleared his throat for a whoop of triumph, 
but he deferred it as his father continued : 
“You see, every male animal who is fit 
to hold his own in the struggle for exist- 
ence must be able to defend his home and 
family against other males of his own kind, 
and it saves a lot of unnecessary fighting, 
which would be bad for all concerned, 
when the male is able to bellow or shout 
his challenge. Then other males keep 


” asked the cul- 
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away. This is why the lion roars and the 
cock nightingale sings, while the lioness 
and the hen nightingale keep quiet. 
Our ancestors used their voices in the 
same way, and when they had a wife, or 
a home, or anything that they were 
glad to have and wished to enjoy for 
themselves, they shouted and _ bellowed. 
During the long ages that men have lived 
peaceably together this meaning of loud 
noises uttered by the males has gradually 
been forgotten. I do not come out of the 
door and roar every evening to let Mr. 
Perry and Dr. Hawkins over there know 
that I am not going to allow them to 
come over here and plunder the house and 
carry off your mother. Yet the sad fact 
remains that in my children I am daily 
reminded of my savage ancestors, because 
whenever Tommy and Jacky are enjoying 
themselves they must let the whole neigh- 
bourhood know it.” 

He turned to go to the house and Sissy 
began to chortle again. 

“Whereas,” he said, stopping as if to com- 
municate an after-thought, “ the juvenile 
representatives of the weaker sex remain 
discreetly silent, because in the old days 
they could gain nothing and might lose 
everything by making a noise. A crow- 
ing hen was never of any use in a farm- 
yard.” 

As he passed up the gravel drive to the 
house Sissy and Tommy looked at each 
other quizzically. Sissy almost wished 
that she had shouted for joy about going 
to the seaside, and Tommy almost wished 
that he had been quiet, as his father would 
have been. Then they both laughed, and 
all four of them scampered in like rabbits 
to get ready for dinner. 


Whiffles, or a Song of Sixpence 


(By Whiffles’ little Sister) 
WHIFFLES says he does not believe about 
the Song of Sixpence. He is my brother, 
and we call him Whiffles from the noise he 
makes when he is not thinking, 1 mean when 
he is reading a book that he likes very much, 
or cutting peacocks and pigs, with his tongue 
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out, out of paper, or learning his lessons, fou 
when he is very interested in things he 
becomes thoughtless and whiffles. His real 
name is Alexander, and something else, al- 
though he is only eleven and a half, which I 
think is very young for a boy. Whiffles 
says that the king was a “regular old 
beast.” He calls ever so many people that. 
There’s Aunt Prothero, and his head-master, 
and his form master, and Mrs. Taylor, who 
keeps the sweety shop, and the park-keeper, 
and Aunt Prothero’s coachman, and. Mrs. 
Basket, our cook. He has done this all in 
one holidays, for he has only been at school 
one term, and this is his first holidays. 
And Whiffles says that all the part about the 
Queen is “jolly old rot.” That’s just what 
he says about Alfred the Great and Cousin 
Barbara’s wedding, and his Euclid, and the 
Battle of the Baltic, that he has got for a 
holiday task, and not being allowed to keep 
snakes in his bedroom, and about collecting- 
boxes, and Leap Year, and the Prince of 
Wales, so called from the colour of his 
armour, and ever so many other things. 
He has learnt all this in one term, for the 
Christmas before he went to school he 
believed in Leap Year and Alfred the Great. 
He got a prize-card, too, for collecting, and 
was going to be page at Cousin Barbara’s 
wedding, which he says he won’t be now, 
unless she gives him a knife with three blades, 
and a white ferret, or a Scotch terrier pup, 
and a half-crown to spend as he likes. And 
about the maid part Whiffles says that it’s a 
“stunning old shame” that people didn’t 
take better care of their servants. He told 
Potts the same thing because he wouldn't let 
him bring his pony into the kitchen-garden 
to see if he could jump over the celery, and 
Miss Beale, too, when he couldn’t have the 
globes out of my schoolroom to teach his 
new squirrel to spin them round—oh! and 
he said she was a Boer! and when she 
searched all his pockets before he went to 


church, he put a white mouse into his hat * 


and took it and it ran along the top of the 
pew during the Collect, and Miss Beale had 
to scream. He never did such a thing with 
a white mouse before he went to school, 
which was only about three months ago, nor 
called Miss Beale any names. I think the 
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Sortg of Sixpence very nice, and it teaches 
us about kings and queens. If I was a 
queen that is just what I would do on hot 
summer afternoons, eat bread and honey in 
my own parlour. Whiffles says queens don't 
do it, but have bread and honey brought to 
them by servants, and he knows what a 
counting-house is but he won’t tell me. | 
suppose it is a house that people count in; 
and a king with all his money must have a 
great deal of counting to do and has to 
have a house to do it in. I doall my count- 
ing, it is only eleven shillings and fourpence 
just now, in my bedroom, and though I 
haven’t had any more money since last 
Saturday, it took me quite a long time this 
morning to count it right, for there was a 
sixpence got all mixed up between the three 
half-crowns and the florin, and it would only 
come to ten shillings and tenpence, though 
I knew there was eleven shillings and four. 
pence. Whiffles says she ought to have 
caught the little blackbird a crack witha 
catapult, and that if he had been the maid 
he would. But he is always trying to 
catch things cracks with his catapult, and 
has had it taken away for knocking the 
head off a little baby. It was on one of 
the vases on the terrace, and he caught 
it a crack with his catapult. Whiffles 
says ‘he’d like to catch old Kruger one 
like he did Prothero minor, and when he 
goes back next term he means to catch him 
another. 


+ Out ! ? 


The new curate of the village wanted 
to start a cricket club; but the only 
field available belonged to a crusty 
farmer, who was a Nonconformist. How- 
ever, by judicious flattery, he was per- 
suaded to lend his field, and at the open- 
ing match he was put in first. All the 
ladies of the neighbourhood were looking 
on, and the farmer was bowled with the 
first ball. 

‘“How’s that?” asked the wicket- 
keeper. ‘‘ Out” said the umpire. 

“Out, is it?” roared the farmer. 
‘Then outfyou all go from my field!” 
And out they had to go, ladies and 
all ! 
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Squiggles! 


The Result of the April Competition 


Iv another part of this magazine a gentle- 
man sometimes calls himself the ‘“‘ puzzled 
editor,” when he has to decide about the 
“What-is-it ?”’ prize. If he would step 
up to Uncle Phil’s study one of these days 
and help to decide-the ‘‘ Squiggle ” prizes, 
then we should see what a puzzled editor 
really looks like. In fact, Uncle Phil 
never felt more squiggled in his life than 
he does when he has to put the numbers 
1,2, and 3 to what he considers the best 
drawings in that order according to the 
rules. Here goes, however! 

In the April number this Squiggle was 
printed :— 


and Uncle Phil had an idea that he could 
make a dog out of it, but he is more than 
doubtful, however, whether the dog he had 
inmind—his dog—would ever catch the 
rabbit of Bessie G. Molyneaux, 22, Dick 
Place, Edinburgh, to whom the‘ first prize 
is awarded. It is as rabbity a rabbit as 
you could wish to see, and looks as if it 
would bolt like anything if you laughed 
too loud. The second prize has been ad- 
judged to Miss E. Gourlie, 57 West Crom- 
well Road, S.W., for one of two most 
excellent frogs; and Uncle Phil is glad 
that they were not sent in by different 
competitors, because he really has no idea 
which ought to be placed before the other. 
The third prize goes to Eric Wright, New 





Catton Vicarage, Norwich, who has suc- 
ceeded, with very few lines, making a very 
good clematis flower out of the Squiggle. 
If there had been a fourth prize it would 
have been given to Clifford Bessell, 41, 
Fleet Street, Torquay, for the clever way 
in which he has transformed the Squiggle 
into a small boy—his brother, perhaps ? 
The juvenile’s ear, however, is too small. 

But perhaps the cleverest use of the 
Squiggle is made in a drawing by W. S. 
Wright, representing two geese swimming 
past an angler’s float, though the further 
of the two geese is a very unfinished, Noah’s 
Arky sort of bird, and spoils the general 
effect. Still the picture is distinctly 
good. Quite a number of competitors 
send in good ivy-leaves, the best, perhaps, 
coming from Mrs. Cattermole, of Chard. 
A drawing of a swan, which deserves 
notice, comes from the artist of the win- 
ning rabbit, Bessie G. Molyneaux; but 
the swan has no eye and a rather needle- 
like beak. Its peck would be painful. 
Another competitor who contributes two 
meritorious drawings is Julian P. Kay 
Robinson. He makes the Squiggle into 
a sinister, close-shaven monk, and a danc- 
ing pig. Perhaps they represent two 
phases of the Irish Home Rule agitation. 
The most artistic, however, of all the 
drawings is contributed by Elsie Weldon, 
from Oxford, representing a little girl 
reclining on the ground. This is, unfor- 
tunately, composed of too many lines in 
addition to the Squiggle; otherwise it 
would surely have taken a prize. The 
same competitor lost the prize in the first 
competition for the same reason; but 
now that the results of several have been 
published, every one will know exactly 
how the rules work, and Uncle Phil hopes 
to see Elsie Weldon’s name among future 
winners. 

Besides these, Uncle Phil would like to 
give a word of praise to a rather cock-eared 
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elephant, sent by Tom Roberts, 99, Lich- 
field Grove, Finchley; a parrot’s head, 
drawn by Winifred Adey, Tarrant Monck- 
ton, Blandford; a flap-eared puppy-dog 
contributed by Trevor Roberts (age 9}), 
evidently a brother of the artist of the 
elephant ; and a profile of a gentleman 
with heavy military moustache by F. C. 
Hunot, 160, Burnt Ash Hill, Lee. Ivy- 
leaves sent by Aubrey Goodwin and Emily 
de Brisey were almost exactly like the one 
which has been ‘highly commended ; and 
a flower drawn by Eveline Dear, High 
Street, Southgate, would have been just 
as good as the one which takes the second 
prize if so many little lines had not been 
used in shading its centre. Kathleen E. 
Pincott, 12, Culverden Grange, Tunbridge 
Wells, falls into the same error of adding 
too many little lines, otherwise her draw- 
ing of a strawberry might have got a 
prize. 

Several birds in various attitudes at rest 
and in flight, a pear,a rosebud, a Chinaman, 
a scarecrow, and all sorts of animals whose 
species are not very clearly defined, are 
the most noticeable among the other draw- 
ings; and if Uncle Phil does not have a 
real nightmare after puzzling his head in 
sorting out this paper Zoological Gardens, 
it will not be the fault of his nephews and 
nieces. Here is another 


Squiggle. 


Try to make a pen-and-ink drawing from 
it, adding as few lines as possible. You 
need not spoil your SUNDAY MAGAZINE by 
tearing out the Squiggle, but you can trace 
it carefully on a piece of paper and draw 
onthat. Make your drawinginink. Below 
it you must put your name and address. 

All drawings must reach Uncle Phil, at 
Messrs. Isbister’s, 15 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C., by July 
20; and the prizes will be announced in 
the October number. 

“The first prize will be ros. ; 
5s.; the third, 2s. 6d. 


the second, 
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Remember ! no shading is required, and 
as few lines as possible must be added to 
make the picture. There will be another 
Squiggle next month. 


Answers! 


FUNNY answers to examination questions 
are often published, but perhaps nothing 
funnier than this has appeared in print :— 

At the Easter examination in a Thames- 
side Board school, one of the science ques- 
tions was, ‘‘ What is the air composed of?” 
This was answered by a little girl who had 
just seen the University Boat Race for 
the first time: ‘“‘ The air is composed of 
Oxygen and Cambridgen.”’ 

And this reminds Uncle Phil of a per- 
formance of his own when he was a very 
little boy. He was asked, in a geo- 
graphical paper, ‘What is Germany 
bounded by ?” and he wrote in answer, 
“Germany is bounded with storks and 
frogs." He had read somewhere that 
Germany abounds with storks and that 
storks eat frogs. 


A Puzzler 


“MOTHER, what is a ‘ delphier’ ?”’ 

‘ A‘ delphier,’ child? I am sure I don’t 
know.” 

“Well, the gentlemen who sang the 
negro song last night, kept saying ‘ I’m 
going to fill a delphicr in the morning,’ and 
I didn’t know what he meant.” 

(What he meant was “ Philadelphia.’’) 
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ECKMONDWIKE, a busy manu- 
facturing town situated in the Spen 
valley of the West Riding of York- 
shire, has been a stronghold of 

Nonconformity ever since the formation of 

the first Independent Church there in July 

1674. But that which has given a special 

pre-eminence to the town is what is known 

as “The Lecture.” This religious celebra- 
tion was instituted in the year 1761 by the 

Rev. James Scott, who was Pastor of the 

Upper Independent Chapel from 1754 until 

his death in 1783. Mrs. Gaskell, in her 

celebrated “ Life of Charlotte Bronté,” makes 
the following allusion to the lectureship. 

“There used to be a yearly festival, haif 

religious, half social, held at Heckmondwike, 

calied ‘ The Lecture.’” ‘The gifted authoress 
refers to the fact that the services were held 
and sermons preached on two successive 
days of the week. She notes, too, the 
popular social character of the festival. 

“Great numbers of strangers,” she says, 

“flocked to the place.” Considerable pre- 

parations were made by householders before- 

hand in the doing up of their houses, and 

the whole town seems to have assumed a 

holiday appearance. “ ‘The Lecture” of Char- 

lotte Bronté’s day in the course of years has 
gained still greater popularity. Visitors in 
large numbers are present from all parts of 
the West Riding and from beyond during the 

Lecture observance in the month of June in 

each year. On the Tuesday evening of the 

Lecture week two sermons are preached at 

Westgate Congregational Chapel, on the Wed- 

nesday morning there are two preachers at 

the Upper Congregational Chapel, and on 
the Wednesday evening the closing service 
is held and a sermon preached at George 

Street Congregational Chapel. These are all 

large chapels, seating many hundreds, and 

are packed with earnest and enthusiastic 


A Great Social and Religious Festival 
THE: HECKMONDWIKE LECTURE 


By the Rev. G. E. Page 





hearers long before the services begin. On 
the Wednesday morning, at the conclusion 
of the service in the Upper Chapel, a dinner 
is provided in the schoolroom by the church 
and congregation, at which there are present 
the Lecture preachers, ministers from a dis- 
tance, and the professors and past and present 
students of the United College, Bradford. 
On these occasions it is a time-honoured 
custom to drink the health (in these days in 
aqua pura) of the Lecture preachers and of 
the professors and students of the College. 
In connection with the lectureship, for many 
years most of the leading Nonconformist 
ministers of this country have preached the 
sermons. ‘The following out of a large num- 
ber may be mentioned :—The Rev. Drs. 
Conder, Enoch Mellor, Joseph Parker, R. 
Bruce, MacFayden, Stoughton- (the his- 
torian), A. M. Fairbairn (Mansfield College, 
Oxford), Allon, Dale, Guinness Rogers, 
Newman Hall, Clifford, Barrett, Munroe Gib- 
son, Horton, Berry, Walter Smith (the poet 
preacher of Scotland), Brown (the author of 
«The Life of John Bunyan ”), Watson (Ian 
Maclaren), and the Revs. J. H. Jowett, M.A., 
Sylvester Horne, M.A., Mark Guy Pearse, 
W. J. Dawson, R. J. Campbell, M.A, 
J. M. Gibbon, and W. L. Watkinson (ex- 
President Wesleyan Conference). 

Such, then, is the character of the 
Lecture celebration. It is still an occasion 
for the meeting of many friends in the various 
homes of the town. But its religious side 
has been for long its most prominent feature. 
Long before June comes round in each year 
the Lecture services are eagerly anticipated 
by the inhabitants of Heckuiondwike, and, 
indeed, by many in the towns of the West 
Riding. It will be a matter of interest to 
trace out the origin of “ The Lecture.” Such 
an inquiry will bring into prominence the 
results rich in blessing that have sprung 
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from the devoted services of an eminent 
Nonconformist pastor. 

It has already been stated that the Rev. 
James Scott settled as pastor of the Upper 
Independent Chapel (the mother church of 
the neighbourhood) in the year 1754. He 
came to Heckmondwike from ‘Tockholes, 
near to Blackburn, where he had been pastor 
of the Independent Chapel for three years. 
There is scanty information available con- 
cerning his pastorate there, for there are’no 
records left of the church at that period of 
its history. But Mr. Frank Peel tells us in 
his excellent work on “‘Nonconformity in the 
Spen Valley” that Mr. Scott prevailed upon 
the congregation at ‘l'ockholes, old and young 
alike, to commit to memory the shorter 
catechism of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines. ‘This strong religious diet seems 
to have worked for much spiritual good as 
a preparation for the reception of further 
spiritual teaching, and “many,” it is said, 
“were brought to a saving knowledge of 
Christ.” 

Mr. Scott came from such faithful labours 
to the larger pastorate at Heckmondwike, 
little dreaming, doubtless, what his work 
would grow to there. And yet his deep piety, 
his rich knowledge of the Scriptures, and his 
ripe experience were from the first full of the 
promise of blessing. He was privileged in 
the spiritual help and co-operation in every 
good work he received from one of his 
deacons, Mr. Joseph Priestley, of Fieldhead. 
The Priestleys were devoted adherents of 
the Upper Chapel, and were noted for their 
strong Puritan character. It is a matter of 
interest that a cousin of Joseph Priestley 
was the celebrated Dr. Priestley, the Unitarian 
and philosopher. 

Mr. Scott had not been settled long at 
Heckmondwike when a movement arose, 
in which he was profoundly interested 
from the first, for the training of young 
men for the pastorate of the Indepen- 
dent Churches. A leading part in this 
movement seems to have been taken by the 
Rev. Edward Hitchin, a Congregational 
minister (residing in London), who had 
married one of the sisters of Mr. Joseph 
Priestley, Mr. Scott’s deacon. Mr. Scott, his 
good deacon, Mr. Priestley, and his deacon’s 


brother-in-law, had many earnest conversa- 
tions together concerning the subject so dear 
to their hearts. They were grieved at the 
spread of Socinian doctrine in the Churches, 
and especially, as coming under their im- 
mediate observation, in those of the West 
Riding. The interest of some ministers and 
friends in London was awakened in the pro- 
posed scheme, As a result, a society was 
formed for ministerial training in the West 
Riding. And an academy was opened in 
Heckmondwike in 1757, the principalship 
of which the Rev. James Scott held until 
1782. 

It was in Mr. Scott’s house at Millbridge, 
the site of which is only traditional, that the 
first Academy was started with three students. 
Here it was continued for eleven years. In 
1768 Mr. Scott entered upon possession of 
the Southfield estate, to which his home and 
the Academy were transferred. ‘The surround- 
ings of the Academy were charming to the 
eye. Situated on a lofty hill, there was a 
broad outlook over the surrounding country, 
with its hills and hollows and dotted with 
towns and villages, It was in connection with 
Mr. Scott’s Academy that “The Lecture” 
came to be established. Its immediate origin 
was in the visits which were paid to the 
students by their friends. These visits to 
the home and Academy at Millbridge were 
found to be inconvenient for domestic 
reasons and to interfere with the work of the 
students. ‘To remedy this state of things, 
Mr. Scott fixed upon a certain day in June 
when friends of the students might come 
together on a special visit. In connection 
with these annual visits religious services 
were held, and out of this grew “The 
Lecture.” 

A few years since the Heckmondwike Herald 
published a list of the Lecture services 
which had been held, with the names of the 
preachers and the texts of their sermons, 
from 1778 to 1779, 1825 to 1827, and from 
1860 to1895. From sucha small beginning 
there has thus been developed « religious 
festival which has been fruitful in spiritual 
stimulus and which has done not a little 
in consolidating that love of the powerful 
preaching of Divine truth which the Noncon- 
formist Churches of England have specially 
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sought to maintain ever since the great days 
of the Puritans. 

Nor has this been the only fruit of the 
noble and devoted service rendered by 
Mr. Scott to the cause and Kingdom of 
God. The work of the Academy which 
he started in 1757 and which from the 
beginning has been associated with “ The 
Lecture” has grown as from a seedling 
into fuller proportions. In course of time 
the Heckmondwike Academy was sepa- 
rated into two portions, the larger number 
of students removing to Northowram and 
the remainder forming the nucleus of a new 
College at Rotherham. From Northowram, 
after the lapse of years, there sprang Aire- 
dale College, Bradford, with its ornate build- 
ings, including the beautiful chapel, situated 
near to the extensive and well-wooded Park 
at Manningham. Hither came Dr. Fairbairn 
from Scotland, with a growing reputation as 
a theological scholar and thinker, and here 
as Principal he did a great work until he 
left some years since to be Principal of 
Mansfield College, Oxford. Could Mr. Scott 
have foreseen this outgrowth of his services 
on behalf of sound theological training, 
his heart would have greatly rejoiced. And 
now in recent years the two arms of the 
same stream which since Mr. Scott’s death 
had been flowing in separate channels have 
again united. The former Rotherham and 
Airedale Colleges have become merged into 
the United Yorkshire College, whose work 
is carried on in the buildings of the former 
Airedale College at Bradford, and the learned 
Principal of which is Dr. Simon, formerly of 
Edinburgh. 

The future history of the College will always 
be closely associated with “ The Lecture”’ as 
have been the past educational institutions 
that owed their origin to Mr. Scott’s Aca- 
demy. It may be that from the ranks of its 
students will come Lecture preachers who 
will help to maintain the noble traditions of 
the past. And now to this brief account 
of the origin and development of the cele- 
brated “ Heckmondwike Lecture” may be 
added some details respecting its founder 








and his pastorate. His preaching gained 
for him a wide popularity in the immediate 
neighbourhood and in the surrounding yi). 
lages. The chapel became crowded, and a 
gallery was erected to accommodate the 
hearers. The first gallery fronted the pulpit, 
and this was subsequently added to by a 
gallery at each side. His grave and noble 
Puritan character and bearing won for him the 
deep regard of his fellow townsmen. They 
honoured him for what he was in himself 
and for his work’s sake. 

The following is the account of Mr. Scott 
as a preacher, by the Rev. J. Carter, one of 
his pupils, as given in Mr. Peel’s “ Noncon. 
formity in Spen Valley,” p. 171. 

“T must take leave to say his appearance 
was commanding, his manner grave and solid, 
his doctrine sound and incorrupt ; savouring 
much of the Puritans. His voice was strong, 
and though not very sonorous, by no means 
disagreeable ; his style, indeed, was not the 
most correct, often mixed with Scotticisms; 
and his compositions ‘were allied to those of 
the old divines, who after raising the doctrine, 
divided and sub-divided into a host of par- 
ticulars, but it should be remembered in his 
praise they were generally an effective host. 
He was a divine of the old stamp of the 
Scottish school. He was a hard student, 
and, to use a phrase very familiar to my re- 
membrance (and which makes me, as I write, 
almost feel him at my elbow), ‘he plied his 
studies well.’” Having faithfully served his 
day and generation, Mr. Scott passed to his 
great reward in 1783. His remains were 
laid to rest in the burial-ground attached to 
the Upper Chapel. Over his grave a time- 
worn tomb stands as a memorial to his 
worth, and immediately in the forefront of 
this God’s acre the present chapel of stately 
proportions has been erected. As one thinks 
of the services of this truly devoted servant 
of God, the words come unbidden to 
memory : 


So when a good man dies 
For years beyond our ken 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men, 
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‘. XX, Hidden Bible Name 

Mt Each line will give you a letter. Find the name and 

ts give a Bible reference. 

he My first is in every but not in all, | 

> My second’s in sphere but not in ball, | 
My third is in window but not in door, 

ott My fourth is in riches but not in poor, : 

of My fifth is in stunning and also in stun, 

sa My sixth is in running and also in run, 

ma My seventh’s in purple and also in blue, 

id, My eighth is in sandal but not in shoe, 

ing My ninth is in nasty and also in nice, 

ng, My tenth is in shiver but not in ice, 

= My whole is the name of a sect not small, 

me Some members of which disputed with Paul. 

of betas | 

oS For the correct: solution of the above, five marks will 

si be given. 
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his ; 

de Rearrange the letters in each particular group below | 

his so that they will form a Bible name. By writing the six 

ere names (which all end with the same letter), in a certain 

to order, and taking one letter from each, you will have the | 

re name of a Bible worthy who raised a dead body to life. | 

of Discover the seven names and give a Bible reference for | 

ely each. One mark will be given for each name and one mark 

nks for each reference—fourteen marks in all. 
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XXII, Bible Questions 


I. Give the name of a Christian, beginning with A, men- + 


tioned in the New Testament, who died for the Faith. 


2. Give the names of the mother and grandmother of 


one to whom the Apostle of the Gentiles used to write 


letters. 


3. Give the name of one of St. Paul's relations ending 


with N. 


4. Take one letter from each name in the order indicated 


above and form the name of a mountain in Moab. 


Bible references need not be given. 


One mark for each correct answer with an additional 


mark if all four are correct. 


Rules governing these Competitions 


EIGHT pounds in cash will be given at the 
end of each three months to the persons 
solving the most puzzles on the ‘“ Mixed 
Puzzle Pages,” the money being divided 
into £5 for first prize ; {2 for second prize ; 
and {1 for third prize. 

The award of the prizes for the months 
of July, August and September will be 
announced in the November number of 
the Magazine. 

B Answers when sent in must be signed 
with a pseudonym only. 

A competitor the first time he (or she) 
sends in an answer must by the same post 
send in a separate envelope his (or her) real 
name as well as the pseudonym. Having 
once done so it will not be necessary to 
do it again as long as the same pseudonym 
is maintained. 

Each month the winners or correct 
solvers of the preceding month’s puzzles 


N.B.—It ts not necessary to enclose pages containing puzzles with the solutions. 


will be announced by pseudonym only. 
When the award of prizes is made at the 
end of three months the real names of the 
winners will be announced, as well as their 
pseudonyms. 

In case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the 
money will be divided equally among them. 

All answers must be received at the 
office of the Magazine by noon on the 12th 
of each month. 

Answers must be addressed to “ The 
Puzzle Editor,’ SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 15 
Tavistock. Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 

Competitors must accept the decision of 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as final. 

The answers to the June puzzles and 
the award of prizes for the second 
quarterly competition will appear in our 
August number. 
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The New Fiscal Proposals 


THE new fiscal proposals of Mr. Chamber- 
lain continue to form the principal topic 
of conversation in political and com- 
mercial circles, and even in the religious 
world they are regarded as not unim- 
portant, owing to their bearing upon 
the subject of tithes. One Noncon- 
formist minister was so rash as to suggest 
that “the priests’”’ were behind the 
proposals, because if they were adopted, 
corn would rise and the tithe necessarily 
increase, but the Bishop of London having 
had his attention drawn to this statement, 
declared that neither the bishops nor 
the clergy knew anything at all about 
the matter until they read of it in the 
newspapers. 

The Prime Minister and Mr. Chamber- 
lain have during the past month, both 
inside the House of Commons and out, 
declared themselves more explicitly in 
regard to the proposed policy of pre- 
ferential tariffs. Mr. Balfour’s most im- 
portant speech was at the Constitutional 
Club on June 26, when he expressed 
the opinion that the present economic 
position required the most careful ex- 
amination. The provision of adequate 
capital for our industries, he said, was 
imperilled because foreign nations which 
adopt a protective policy were able to 
send us manufactures beldw cost price ; 
and, so far as we were concerned, negotia- 
tions with regard to tariff were rendered 
impossible by our present fiscal policy. 
Why, if the Colonies desired to give us 


preferential trade, should we permit 
XXX[I—42 








foreign intervention in our domestic 
affairs? Mr. Balfour proceeded to say 
that the taxes on food were not the 
fundamental part of the policy outlined 
by the Colonial Secretary, and there 
was no reason why that policy should 
not be carried out without increased cost 
of living to the working classes. 


Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour 

Tue Prime Minister was followed by 
Mr. Chamberlain, who made a statemen* 
about his relations with his chief, which, 
in view of the oft-expressed belief that 
he aims at the premiership, was very 
interesting. 

“Never has there been in a single 
case,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “ differences 
between Lord Salisbury or Mr. Balfour 
and myself. Our association was political 
in inception, has ripened into friendship, 
and nothing can occur in the future which 
will ever divide us. My friend Mr. Balfour 
and myself can afford to laugh at the 
clumsy efforts to separate us by anything 
like personal competition. I desire to 
say in public that the leadership of 
Mr. Balfour is essential to the success 
of the Unionist Party, and since Lord 
Salisbury’s retirement no living man 
can fill the position he occupied with so 
much distinction, with equal courage, or 
such conspicuous ability.” 


An Explanation of the Proposals 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN went on to deny that 
he had raised the question as a political 
cry for the benefit of himself or his party. 
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It was no mere party matter, and he had 
raised the question because he believed 
that there was no alternative for him 
as the representative in this country of 
the Colonies. The whole matter of our 
business relations with the Colonies must 
be inquired into; and so far as foreign 
countries were concerned it was necessary 
that we should have something to bargain 
with. He had never in his long career 
been able to make a satisfactory bargain 
unless he had something to give away, 
and he wanted the Government to be 
placed in a position for negotiation with 
foreign countries in order to break down 
the wall of tariffs, on which in the present 
state of affairs we were unable to make 
any impression. 

Much mystery seemed to exist as to 
how and by whom the inquiry into our 
present fiscal policy was to be made or was 
being made. Inthe House of Lords, Lord 
Rosebery asked: ‘‘ Whose inquiry is it ? 
Is the Duke of Devonshire inquiring ? Is 
it the party that is inquiring ? Is it being 
conducted by the Cabinet, by a Committee 
of Experts, or by a Committee of the 
Civil Service ?”” He added that so im- 
portant an inquiry should be made bya 
Royal Commission, or some similarly recog- 
nised body, and the Government should 
take the country into its confidence. So 
far, however, as the mystery of the inquiry 
was concerned, Ministers offered no eluci- 
dation, until some days later during 
another debate in the Lords when, as the 
result of persistent questioning, the Duke 
of Devonshire declared that an inquiry 
was in progress, and the investigation 
was being made by the Cabinet itseif. 

Perhaps one of the most significant 
events in connection with the matter 
was the meeting of Unionist Free Trade 
Members of Parliament at the House of 
Commons on July 1. Fifty-four members 
were present, and the speakers included 
Viscount Goschen and Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach. The new proposals were con- 
demned and a committee appointed to 
watch the unfolding of events, and to put 
before the country the objections to pro- 
tective taxation of food. 
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Passive (and Active) Resistance 


THE great subject of our fiscal policy 
had quite overshadowed the education 
controversy, but when, during the past 
month, the sales of distrained goods 
for the payment of rates that had been 
refused commenced, interest in the school 
question was again revived. The first 
auction took place at Wirksworth, and 
although the hour of sale was kept secret 
until late the previous night, a great 
crowd gathered, and before long the 
passive resistance resolved itself into 
very active hostility. Persistent shouting 
drowned the bids, and eventually a rush 
was made for the auctioneer, but the 
police finally restored something like 
order. Far more riotous were the 
scenes at a sale at Hastings. The mob, 
numbering two thousand persons, hooted 
without cessation, invaded the platform, 
and commenced to maltreat the auctioneer, 
who had to escape by a back way and 
was escorted to the railway station by a 
strong force of police. The sale was 
indefinitely postponed. At Stroud a free 
fight took place between the police and 
the crowd, and Bury St. Edmunds was 
the scene of much disturbance, the , 
auctioneer’s platform being stormed and 
damaged. Similar scenes are taking place 
elsewhere, and it is more difficult than 
ever to know what the outcome will be. 
The “‘ Passive Resistance ”’ movement is 
certainly spreading. Magistrates and 
county councillors are among those re- 
fusing to pay the rate, and the Lord Mayor 
of Sheffield has joined the ranks of the 
passive resisters. The whole movement 
has been condemned by the Prime 
Minister, who believes that ‘‘if Parliament 
is to be coerced into reversing its decision 
by the refusal of one set of persons to bear 
their share in the cost of citizenship, and 
then into reversing its reversal by a like 
refusal on the ‘part of another set,” such 
a system if acquiesced in “‘ would make 
an end both of law and liberty.” 

On July 1z a big demonstration of 
Nonconformists “against the Act was held 
in Albert Hall, eighteen thousand persons 
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being present. The demand for tickets 


was so great that about forty thousand 
persons had to be refused. 


President Loubet’s Visit 

Tue friendly relations between this 
country and France engendered by the 
visit of King Edward to Paris some time 
ago have been still further improved by 
President Loubet’s visit to London. His 


papers were surprised and delighted at 
the reception which their chief magistrate 
received in England—the England which 
was so abused across the Channel a year 
or two ago; and the notorious Anglophobia 
has given place to an Anglophile outburst. 


Illness of the Pope 
AT the time of going to press, the 
Pope is not expected to live more 








(R. J. W. Haines, photo, London) 


The King and President Loubet driving through the streets of Lonion 


Excellency was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived wherever he went, and thousands 
gathered in the streets to welcome him. 
A succession of féfes was arranged in his 
honour, and from morning to night he 
had scarcely an idle minute. The Presi- 
dent was entertained to luncheon by the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of the City 
of London, and a great review took place 
at Aldershot before the King and his 
distinguished guest. The French news- 


than a few hours, or a few days at the 
outside. 

The aged Pontiff was first announced 
to be dangerously ill on July 5. He had 
caught a chill in the Vatican Gardens 
two days previously, and his great age 
prevented him throwing off the trouble. 
His lungs became affected and he had 
a serious fainting fit. The doctors were 
at onse in attendance, and they soon 
found that their patient was. suffering 
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from inflammation of the lungs, which 
rapidly grew worse, resulting in con- 
stant fainting fits. The last rites of 
the Church were administered, and the 
doyen of the College of Cardinals took 
up his residence in the Vatican to 
be ready for performing the duties of 


known there was much speculation as 
to who-would be the successor of Leo XII]. 
For a long time past Cardinal Rampolla, 
Papal Secretary of State, has been looked 
upon as the next Pope, but it is now 
thought that Cardinal Gotti is more 
likely to be elected. 


(Bowden Bros., photo, London) 


M. Jenatzy, winner of the Gordon Bennett Cup, doing his last mile on a 
Mercedes Automobile 


the Pontiff’s office pending the election 
of another Pope, should the patient pass 
away. 

The remarkable vigour of Leo XIII., 
however, stood him in good stead, and 
he rallied for a time, but this improvement 
was succeeded by a relapse. An operation 
on the chest gave him some relief, and 
again he rallied, but a more serious 
relapse followed and it was generally 
understood that there was no cause for 
hope that the Pontiff would ultimately 
recover. 

Directly his serious condition became 


The Religious Census of London 

THE religious census of London taken 
by the enterprise of the Daily News has 
this month been brought to a conclusion 
with the enumeration of Hammersmith, 
Fulham, and Stepney. The first of these 
boroughs has a population of 110,682, and 
the church attendances were 9690 in the 
morning, and 7763 in the evening. At 
Fulham, with 135,748 inhabitants, the 
attendances were, morning—ggQ37, evel- 
ing—8298. In Stepney with a popula- 
tion of 294,524 there were 34,177 
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persons at morning service and 23,938 at 
evening. 

At the conclusion of the census Mr. R. 
Mudie-Smith wrote in the Daily News an 
exceedingly interesting review of its 
methods, results, and lessons. The 
enumeration was made by four hundred 
picked workers, of whom a large number 
were superintendents and a_ smaller 
number inspectors. The method of 
taking the census was as near perfect 
as anything could be, and certainly no 
more accurate enumeration can ever be 
made. To estimate the proportion of 
people who attended service twice, a very 
good plan was adopted. Various repre- 
sentative churches in several boroughs 
were selected, and a slip of coloured paper 
was handed to every person as he or she left 
the building in the morning, with a request 
to the possessor, were he or she present in 
the evening, to return the said slip to one 
of the collectors. No objection to this 


request was ever raised by the worshippers, 
and the result shows that 35 per cent. 


attend twice on Sunday. The total 
number of attendances in the Metropolis 
was 1,002,940, of which 430,153 were 
Established Church, 416,225 Noncon- 
formist, 93,572 Roman Catholic, and 
62,990 other services. Taking the care- 
fully-arrived-at estimate of 35 per cent. 
as representing double attendances, the 
number of individuals who attended 
services of various kinds was 850,205. 


The Automobile Race 


THE automobile race in Ireland for the 
Gordon Bennett Cup was run without any 
more serious result to the competitors 
than a broken collar-bone sustained by 
the English driver, Jarrott, the steering 
gear of whose car went wrong and resulted 
in his vehicle turning over and breaking 
in two. His mechanician also sustained 
injuries, though not of a serious character. 
Misfortune followed the English and 
American competitors. Of the two other 
Englishmen, Stocks mistook a turning, 
dashed into a fence, and had his machine 
put hors de combat, not sustaining serious 
hurt himself, however; and Edge, the 
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holder of the Cup, lost the race through 
his tyres getting punctured several times, 
necessitating delay in the fitting of new 
ones. The Americans early lost all chance 
of winning, and the race lay between 
Germany and France. Finally the Cup 
was won by Jenatzy, the Belgian driver 
of the German Mercedes car. In some 
of the straight, level stretches of road his 
vehicle travelled at the rate of ninety-six 
miles an hour. This will probably be 
the last race of its kind, in this country 
at any rate. 


Some Noted Celebrations 

Since the last record of ‘‘ How the 
World Goes Round,” some noted centen- 
aries have been celebrated. At Epworth, 
in London, and elsewhere, the bi-centenary 
of the birth of John Wesley was made 
the occasion of great gatherings of his 
enthusiastic followers. Mr. R. W. Perks, 
M.P., spoke in Wesley’s Chapel, City Road, 
London, of the wonderful position of the 
Methodist Church to-day, and of its 
world-wide influence, whilst another 
note was struck by the Rev. W. L. 
Watkinson, who, in congratulating his 
fellow Wesleyans on the splendid organisa- 
tion of their Church, warned them of the 
danger of mere mechanism. They must 
have the spirit within the wheels and 
should remember that the prayer-meeting, 
the fellowship-meeting, and their other_ 
means of grace were as needful to-day 
as ever. 

At the beginning of July the centenary 
gatherings of the Sunday School Union 
were held, delegates being present from 
America and other countries. The 
centenary sermon was preached at 
Bloomsbury Chapel by the Rev. J. G. 
Greenhough, and for several days there 
were meetings and conferences, all largely 
attended. A centenary fund of £100,000, 
for the furtherance of the work ot Sunday 
Schools is to be raised, and to help in 
the scheme a grand international bazaar 
was held .at the Portman Rooms, Baker 
Street, being opened on various days 
by Mr. Choate, the American Ambassador, 
the Countess of Aberdeen, and, Lady 
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Monkswell. A rally at the Queen’s Hall 
was\;presided over by Lord Aberdeen. 
July 8 was Children’s Day, and it is esti- 
mated that 20,000 juveniles visited the 
Crystal Palace to join in the celebrations. 
The principal event of the day was the 
Junior Sunday School Choir Contest, 
in which over 5000 children from 300 
schools participated. 

In July was the centenary of the birth 
of the sainted Dr. Thomas Guthrie, the 
first editor of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
His labours were of a most varied and 
altogether disinterested character, and 
of him it may truly be said that his work 
lives after him. Not only was he an 
apostle of the Ragged School movement, 
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and an ardent temperance advocate and 
worker, but by his indefatigable exer. 
tions in going up and down the country 
pleading the cause of the Free Church 
ministers, he raised in less than twelve 
months {116,000 for the provision of 
manses for the ministers who had lef 
the establishment. His work on the 
SuNDAY MaGAZINE was of that sterling 
nature that characterised everything he 
ever did, and his able editorship was 
largely responsible for the success of the 
magazine. 

The thirty-seventh anniversary of Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes was celebrated at the 
splendidly appointed village for girls at 
Ilford, Essex. An enormous number of 











(Russel & Sons, photo, London) 


The crowd of people at Epworth on the day when Wesley,s bi-centenary was celebrated 
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friends,.and supporters gathered, and 
among those who took part in the pro- 
ceedings were the Duke of Argyll, Lord 
and Lady Brassey, and the Duchess of 
Somerset. Some new cottages were de- 
clared open and the foundation stones of 
two further homes were laid. 





How the World Goes Round 
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ing the good name of your country, on 
which recent events have left so deplorable 
a stain.” 


A “Charlottenburg” for London 
Lorp RosEBERY, acting on behalf of 
Messrs. Wernher, Beit and Co., Sir Ernest 





King Peter I. of Servia entering Belgrade 


Servia’s New King 

_/Kinc PETER I., Servia’s new monarch, 
mde his entry into his capital, Belgrade, 
on June 24, and received a very enthusi- 
astic reception from the populace. Nothing 
definite has been announced as to what 
will be the ultimate fate of the murderers 
of the late King, but it is interesting to 
note that the following reply was sent 
by King Edward to Peter’s message 
announcing his accession: “I have the 
honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Majesty’s message informing me that the 
Servian people have unanimously elected 
you King of Servia, and that you have 
thought it your duty to respond to that 
call. In these circumstances I offer to 
your Majesty my personal good wishes, 
and, while fully expressing my sincere 
desire that your reign may bring to the 
people confided to your care the benefits 
of peace, justice, and prosperity, I hope 
your Mijesty will succeed in re-establish- 


Cassel, and other wealthy persons, has 
made a proposal to the London County 
Council of the greatest importance to the 
future of technical education in this 
country. The donors for whom his 
lordship acts are prepared to secure a 
site of four acres, adjacent to the London 
University buildings in Kensington, at 
a cost of £200,000, and to erect thereupon, 
at a cost of £300,000, a great College of 
Applied Science, similar to the famous 
German institution at Berlin, provided 
the County Council will endow the 
college to the extent of {20,000 a year. 
The proposal is now under discussion, 
but it is probable that the generous offer 
will be accepted, and that in London 
technical education will receive an impetus 
it has never received before. 


Disasters of the Month 


Two serious disasters have to be 


recorded this month, one at home, and 
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the other abroad. At Woolwich Arsenal 
a Shell, loaded with lyddite, suddenly 
exploded, wrecking numerous buildings 
and killing sixteen men and injuring 
fourteen others. By a miracle a very 
large quantity of lyddite close by escaped 
ignition, or, according to some experts, 
the whole of Woolwich might have been 
blown up. The question of why such a 
dangerous product should be allowed to 
exist so near to London is being much 
discussed as a result of the disaster. 

The other accident took place in Spain, 
where a mail train from Bilbao to Bar- 
celona fell into the river Najerilla. Nearly 
two hundred people were killed. 


Lynching in America 

THE negro question in America is 
getting more acute. Lynching seems 
to be greatly on the increase, and has 
spread to the Northern States, a mob at 
Wilmington, Delaware, having dragged 
a negro murderer from gaol and burned 
him at the stake in particularly revolting 
circumstances, the crowd cheering as he 
burned. At Evansville, Indiana, a mob 
attacked the gaol and sought to lynch 
another negro murderer, but the militia 
fired, killing seven of the rioters. 

A scandalous system of practical slavery 
has been revealed in Alabama, where 
negroes were arrested on trumped-up 
charges, heavily fined, and then when 
unable to pay their fines were leased to 
planters, who paid the amount claimed to 
the magistrates and police. 


Dedication of Truro Cathedral 

ON Wednesday, July 15, Truro Cathedral 
was dedicated by the Primatein the presence 
of the the Prince of Wales. The founda- 
tion stone was laid by King Edward 
fifteen years ago, and the present stage 
of the building has been completed by 
the placing over the western door of a 
statue of his Majesty. The two western 
towers have yet to be built, but they 
cannot be commenced until some donor or 
donors present the necessary funds, as 
the work now in hand is to find a sufficient 
sum for the maintenance of the fabric 
and the endowment of services. 
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Obituary 


CARDINAL VAUGHAN, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Westminster, and head of 
the Roman Catholic Church in England, 
passed away on June 19, at St. Joseph’s 
College, Mill Hill, where he had been 
lying ill for some time past. The deceased 
Cardinal, who succeeded Manning, was a 
man of a very different character from 
his predecessor. He upheld the pomp 
of his Church, and the great cathedral 
erected at Westminster, which owes its 
origin to him, will remain as his monv- 
ment. 

Other deaths of the month include Mr, 
W.E. Henley, the famous poet and critic; 
Viscount Colvilleof Culross, Lord Chamber- 
lain to the Queen; Sir Joseph Pease, 
M.P. for the Barnard Castle Division of 
Durham; and Major,Pond, the well-known 
American lecture agent. 





(Lafayette, photo, Dublin) 


The late Cardinal Vaughan 
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The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes’ 

Successor 

Tue Wesleyan Church is fortunate in 
having a man like the Rev. Charles Ensor 
Walters to take up the work in West 
London which the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes carried on so successfully for 
many years. In addition to his natural 
and spiritual qualifications Mr. Walters 


(E. H. Mills, photo, London) 


The Rev. C. Ensor Walters of the West London 
Wesleyan Mission in his study 








has the great advantage of being fa- 
miliar with the organisation of the West 
London Wesleyan Mission, having been 
connected with it for a long time past, 
and when asked to take up the position 
so suddenly vacated by Hugh Price 
Hughes’ death, he had no difficulty in 
taking the reins in hand at once. 


Like Father like Son 

Mr. WALTERS comes of a good old 
Methodist family, and on entering the 
ministry he is following in the footsteps 
of his father, the Rev. W. D. Walters, 
who is well known throughout the king- 
dom as General Secretary of the London 
Wesleyan Mission. Quite recently at 
Derby, father and son pleaded in the 
same church on the same day, to large 
congregations, the needs of the London 
Mission, and it is needless to say the 
earnest and eloquent preachers were 
rewarded with good collections and numer- 
ous promises of further help. That the 
Rev. W. D. Walters and his gifted son 
should be associated in the Wesleyan 
Ministry must be an encouragement to 
both, but still more interesting is it that 
they should be united in one particular 
branch of the forward work of. their 
church, and that the most important, 
perhaps, that the Wesleyan Church has 
taken up. 


A Young and Successful Minister 

THE Rev. Ensor Walters is a young man 
to have resting upon his shoulders the 
responsibility and contro] of so great a 
work. He is only thirty-one years of age, 
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but after all that is to be added to his list 
of qualifications, for few elderly ministers, 
coming, straight to the West London Mis- 
sion, from elsewhere could bear the tre- 
mendous strain which the work entails. 
The mission operates in the very busiest 
part of the metropolis, where throughout 
almost the whole of the twenty-four hours 
there is stress and excitement everywhere. 
To carry the Gospel into such a part and 


- to seek to render spiritual good to people, 


most of whose lives are cast in a whirl of 
gaiety, is difficult beyond conception. But 
if any one can do it successfully and 
organise the means necessary, it is Mr. 
Walters, and it is well that the Mission 
Committee kas unanimously recom- 
mended the approaching Wesleyan Con- 
ference to appoint this earnest and 
energetic young minister for the per- 
manent superintendency. 


Educational Training and Municipal 

Work 

Mr. WALTERs received his early edu- 
cation at the High School, Roundhay, 
Leeds, and when he was twenty, that was 
in 1892, he attended Richmond Theolo- 
gical College, remaining there three’ years. 
At the end of his college course the young 
minister entered the ministry, and was 
forthwith appointed assistant preacher to 
Mr. Price Hughes, so that the whole of 
his ministerial career has been spent in 
connection with the West London Mis- 
sion. Mr. Walters is keenly interested in 
everything that tends to the welfare of 
the people, and he has been an ardent 
municipal worker. Some time ago he 
stood for election to the St. Pancras 
Borough Council, and came out at the 
head of the poll. Inthe matters of sani- 
tation and housing he has always taken 
a great interest, and for two years he was 
Chairman of the Borough Public Health 
Committee. 


A Brave Lady 


LIkE many other distinguished men, 


the Rev. C. Ensor Walters owes much to 
his mother, both by heredity and train- 
ing. His courage and fearlessness may 
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be traced in a large measure to her, and 
the story of how Mrs. Walters lost her life 
while performing an act of heroism 
scarcely needs retelling, so recently did 
the sad incident occur. It was in October 
last year that the lady walking in a street 











(Haines, photo, London) 


The Rev. C. Ensor Walters speaking at the recent 
great demonstration in Hyde Park against the 
London Education Bill 


in South London saw a child in imminent 
danger of being run over by a brewer's 
dray. Without a moment’s hesitation 
Mrs. Walters rushed to the rescue and 
succeeded in saving the child’s life but 
at the cost of herown. She was knocked 
down and run- over, and needless to say 
her death was a terrible blow to her hus- 
band and son. It is men coming from such 
stock that are wanted to-day to lead in 
the fight against sin and selfishness. 


A Mi -sionary Bishop 

WHETHER it be in the tropics or in the 
Arctic circle, the lot of a missionary 
Bishop of the Church of England is by 
no means an easy one. The ordinary 
missionary who carries the Gospel into 
“the regions beyond” has work enough 
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and to spare. The fields are not only 
“ripe unto harvest”’ but the extent of 
these ficids are enough to make any but 
a bold man quail at the reaping task 
before him. If such is the case with 
the evangelist what can be said of the 
work of a Bishop? The “ parish” of 
the missionary often large enough for 
a single bishop’s jurisdiction, is multiplied 
into a diocese, ten, fifteen or twenty times 
the size of the United Kingdom, and in 
this great district not only has every 
station to be visited periodically and 
converts confirmed, but the Bishop, 
himself, often has to preach the Gospel 
and act generally as a travelling evan- 





The Right Rev. Jervois A. Newnham, Bishop 
of Moosonee, Canada, in his Arctic 
travelling dress 
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gelist. It is evident therefore, that when 
a clergyman is appointed to the missionary 
episcopate, he bids farewell once and for 
all, to rest and comfort. 


The Right Rev. Jervois A. Newnham 

A TYPICAL instance of a bishop whose 
whole life is devoted to his work and 
whose person is never spared at the 
expense of duty is the Right Rev. Jervois 
Arthur Newnham, Bishop of Moosonee. 
This diocese, which originally formed 
part of the Rupert’s Land diocese, was 
formed in 1872, and comprises the whole 
basin of Hudson’s Bay. It nominally 
covers six hundred thousand square 
miles, but actually, it is unlimited to 
the North.- The population is about 
ten thousand, of which half are church 
members, and these being scattered over 
so vast a territory, make Moosonee, 
perhaps, the most difficult diocese in 
the world to administer. It is th 
northern-most, and throughout the long 
winter the Bishop has to travel by means 
of sleigh and snow-shoes. The bries 
thaws of summer allow him for a few 
months to use the canoe and to these 
various means of locomotion, Bishop 
Newnham has splendidly adapted him- 
self. His see is at Moose Fort, but he 
spends little time there. One year his 
travels extended over two thousand miles, 
an enormous distance when the diffi- 
culties of the country, the climate, and 
the methods of locomotion are taken into 
account. Many of the districts traversed 
by the Bishop had never been trodden 
by the white man before, and thus the 
undaunted prelate is not only a pioneer 
of the Gospel, but an advance-guard of 
civilisation. 


Dr. Harry Guinness 

Few active Christian workers are so 
well known throughout the world, 
civilised and uncivilised, as Dr. Harry 
Guinness of the Regions Beyond Mission- 
ary Union. He has travelled in the 
New World and the Old, in Australia, 
North and South, and in parts of Central 
Airica never before visited by the wiiite 
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man. His activities are manifested in 
many directions at home and abroad, 
and if ever the saying “like father, like 
son,’ was true, it is exemplified in the 
case of Dr. Harry Guinness and 
his well-known father, the founder 
of the “‘ Regions Beyond ” organi- 
sation. 


A Life-Long Christian Worker 

Dr. GUINNESS is a compara- 
tively young man still—he is not 
much over forty—but having been 
converted to God at an early age, 
he forthwith became “a husband- 
man in the vineyard.” His whole 
energies have been given to 
Christian service, and so long as 
his life shall be spared, Dr. Harry 
Guinness intends to serve his 
Master with his time and talents. 

It is as a mission preacher 
that the mass of Englishmen 
know Dr. Guinness, and indeed 
it would be difficult to find any 
part of the country where his 
name is not familiar. So widely 
are his services sought that his 
programme of engagements is 
usually filled up a year in advance 
and very often he is requested a 
couple of years before the date 
fixed, to conduct missions to men 
and youths. After going through 
a usual course of education, it 
was decided that Harry Guinness 
should receive a medical training, 
and this he obtained at London 
Hospital, taking the M.D. degree 
later. It is obvious that the work he has 
undertaken in connection with Harley 
House, the training College of the Regions 
Beyond Missionary Union, and its various 
associated mission agencies in the East 
End is of such a character, that a medical 
training and the wide experience of 
people gained in its acquirement, is of 
peculiar value. 


The Work at Harley House 


THE position which Dr. Harry Guinness 
holds in connection with the Regions 


Beyond Missionary Union is that of 
Honorary Acting Director, and the res. 
ponsibilities include not only the over. 
sight of the College, the deaconesses’ 





Dr. Harry Guinness, the well-known mission preacher and 
director of the Regions Beyond Missionary Union 


institute, the nurses’ home, Berger 
Mission Hall, with its medical mission, 
a children’s home, the Congo-Balolo- 
mission, and other agencies, but the heavy 
financial burden of finding funds for the 
support of all these. In addition to 
training missionaries for its own work 
on the Congo, Harley College has turned 
out a very large number of missionaries 
for other societies. These have gone 
abroad in connection with about thirty 
different organisations, the China Inland 
Mission taking one hundred, 














An Escape from Cannibals 

In 1891 Dr. Guinness visited the Congo, 
and travelled nearly four thousand miles 
on the main river and its southern afflu- 
ents calling at all the stations of the 
Congo-Balolo Mission of which he was 
then Secretary. It was a risky tour, 
for in addition to the danger of succumb- 
ing to disease, hostile natives had to be 
faced in certain parts. Dr. Guinness 
suffered much from malarial fever, and 
from a disease common in that region, 
known as blackwater fever, which has 
carried off large numbers of the ‘‘ Regions 
Beyond’’ missionaries. It was during 
this visit to the Congo, that Dr. Guinness 
travelled through country never before 
visited by the white man. The unknown 
region to the north of the Lapori river 
was peopled by the N’Gombe tribe of 
cannibals, who showed themselves hostile 
to the exploring party, and the whole of 
the members of this party would have 
been massacred, had they not taken to 
flight, and made their way to a district 
inhabited by friendly tribesmen. 


Dr. Guinness and Free State Rule 

Dr. HARRY GUINNESS is able to speak 
from personal observation and knowledge 
upon the treatment of natives in the 
Congo Free State. He recently wrote 
an article in which he reviewed the whole 
matter, and in the main he confirms what 
has been said of the cruelty of Free State 
tule. The cutting off of hands where 
a sufficient supply of rubber was not 
forthcoming is fully proved. 

“I was so moved with the horror of 
the situation,’ says Dr. Harry Guinness, 
after recording some specific cases of 
this horrible cruelty, “ that I went over 
to Brussels in 1896 to lay the matter 
before Baron Van Etvelde, who kindly 
arranged for me to see his Majesty King 
Leopold on the following day. I had 
the privilege of a prolonged interview, 
and was enabled fully to present the 
ghastly facts of the case to his Majesty. 
I further enlarged on the suicidal policy, 
pursued by so many of the State agents, 
of ‘killing the goose that lays the golden 
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egg, for, as I explained, only the native 
can work in such a climate. 


“The King seemed greatly interested 
and pained by what I had to say, and 
subsequently humanitarian recommenda- 
tions were sent to the Congo, with the 
effect that, of recent years, as far as our 
missionaries are concerned, the smoked 
hands are entirely a matter of the past. 
But alas! the abuses of the native 
séntries still continue.” 


Other Travels 


ANOTHER missionary tour undertaken 
by Dr. Harry Guinness, was to Central 
and South America. He first went to 
Panama, thence to Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, and Chili, and eventually crossed 
the Andes to the headwaters of the 
Amazon. As a result of this journey, 
avery promising mission centre was estab- 
lished in Cuzco, the ancient capital of Peru, 
for the extension of work in Argentina. 

On two occasions has Dr. Guinness 
been to the Antipodes, once at the begin- 
ning of his public work, when he had 
just been through his medical course, 
and a second time in 1gor. On the first 
occasion the young doctor preached .in 
many towns and drew large congrega- 
tions, and when he returned fifteen years 
later, the people flocked to hear him in 
numbers rarely seen at Gospel meetings. 
The second visit was really in search of 
health, for in the early part of rgor, Dr. 
Guinness had suffered from a_ severe 
attack of typhoid, which had almost 
resulted in his death, and it was thought 
he should take a prolonged rest and a 
long sea voyage. He made the voyage 
to Tasmania, but it can scarcely be said 
that he took much rest, for it was not long 
before the gifted young preacher was 
addressing meetings night after night. 
Then he went to New Zealand, and finally 
returned to England vid America, where 
he also preached to large congregations, 
one of these in Philadelphia being com- 
posed of over two thousand people who 
were converted as a result of the Hundred 
Days’ Mission held by his father before 
he was born. 
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Diana 


A Story in Five Parts 


By Marion Ward 
Itlustrated by Arthur Twidle 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

Diana Penley Mortimer, an exceedingly high- 
spirited girl of sixteen, is admired by a Mr. Gerald 
Mainwaring. Toescape his attentions Mrs. Morti- 
mer sends Diana on a visit to her Uncle Bartholo- 
mew and his sister (a prim old maid who presides 
over her brother’s household). Diana astonishes 
her Uncle the first morning after her arrival by 
sitting in a blossom-covered tree and mimicking the 
sougs of the birds. They are late for breakfast 
Aunt Clarissa is annoyed in consequence. She is 
still further put out by Diana's chatter and bright 
boyishness, and her sense of propriety is shocked 
when she hears of the tree-climbinz and whistling 
episode. She decides to take Diana under her wing 
and initiate her into the ways of housekeeping. 
Diana and her uncle go for a ramble. She beguiles 
him into staying out for luncheon. Gerald arrives 
on the scene. 


CHAPTER VI 


LARISSA has never quite forgiven 
me for what she falsely terms my 
disgraceful behaviour in that 
affairabout Jerry. But I protest I 

was wholly innocent of intentional offence. 
When, on that same afternoon, from the 
library window, I beheld Diana wandering 
aimlessly about the front garden, throwing 
grain out into the road for the pigeons, 
naturally I leant upon the window-sill and 
conversed with her. How was I possibly 
to foresee that. at that very minute, the 
disputed Jerry should come striding up the 
road, scattering the indignant pigeons, 
and greeting Diana boisterously ? 

I was terribly disconcerted at the 
untoward occurrence, but what was I to 
do? It was useless to think of escaping, 
for Diana introduced him instantly, her 
eyes alight with mischief ; and of course, 
once the introduction was accomplished, 
bare courtesy necessitated a few casual 
remarks, 

The library window is a large one, and 


quite low down, and Master Jerry came 
and seated himself with frank friendliness 
upon the broad sill, thus rendering my 
meditated escape impossible. The fact 
that after a while, so interesting did 
the tabooed young man prove, I forgot 
even to want to escape is a mere detail; 
I maintain that, however much I had 
desired to, without open rudeness I could 
not have done so. Jerry proved to be 
exactly what Diana’s description had led 
me to expect ; indeed, her highest praise 
had not been an exaggeration. He really 
was a most taking boy: I do not know 
when I have taken such a fancy to any one 
at first sight before. He was the best kind 
of typical young Englishman ; big, broad, 
boyish, and absolutely unselfconscious, 
with cropped brown hair, fresh tanned face 
and clear, honest grey eyes. 

We were speedily the best of friends. 
And I thoroughly enjoyed my chat with 
him, for, despite all his boyishness and 
high spirits, I soon discovered that he was 
singularly cultured and intelligent, pos- 
sessing a thoughtful insight and grasp 
of things far beyond his years. 

Of course, after all Clarissa had said, 
nothing was further from my thoughts 
than to invite him into the house ; and 
when in the heat of some chemical dis- 
cussion I went across to the bookcase to 
fetch a certain volume bearing on the point 
at issue, how was I possibly to guess that 
Master Jerry would excitedly and uncere- 
moniously hop into the room after me ? 

Of course Diana followed, delightedly— 
and we were all three of us standing there 
with our heads close together poring over 
the disputed paragraph, when Martha 
suddenly opened the door and announced 
that tea was awaiting us, 

It was a most unfortunate situatioz. 
What was I to do ? 














Niece Diana 
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Master Jerry came”and‘seated himself with frank friendliness upon the broad sill 


Diana, instead of assisting me, made Jerry—of course, wholly in the dark as 
things worse by suddenly turning her back to his dire disgrace—looked from one to 
and going off into little smothered chokes _ the other of usin perplexity. ‘‘ What’s she 
of laughter, chortling at ?’’ he demanded out-spokenly. 
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My face grew quite hot. I thought of 
Clarissa’s speechless indignation, and 
hesitated. But there was nothing else 
to be done. For a thousand Clarissas I 
could not be guilty of such an inexcusable 
breach of courtesy and breeding. I 
cleared my throat. ‘“‘ You will take a cup 
of tea with us, of course ?”’ I remarked, as 
casually as I was able. 

I am afraid he detected a lack of 
warmth. 

He hesitated, and I drew a breath of 
relief as I read the negative he intended 
uttering. 

Then he glanced across my shoulder, 
and his face changed quite suddenly. 

“Oh, well, if you don’t mind; I am 
rather thirsty,” he replied cheerfully. 

I glanced round involuntarily. but 
Diana’s back was still ostentatiously 
turned, and nothing of her face was visible 
but a curved pink cheek, indented with a 
great dimple. 

Nevertheless 1 am sorry to say it, but 
I am convinced in my own mind that it 
most certainly was some sign from that 
irrepressible and shameless young lady 
that induced Jerry to change his mind so 
abruptly. 

I am not of a cowardly disposition, 
but I acknowledge frankly that I felt 
absolutely terrified, as I reluctantly led 
the way to the drawing-room. 

I trembled for Clarissa’s reception of 
him. 

I raised my voice, addressing him in 
unnaturally loud tones as I opened the 
door in order to prepare her, but never- 
theless her face was a study when she 
caught sight of him over my shoulder. 

I hope and trust he did not notice her 
expression. 

Of course she regained control of her- 
features almost immediately, but she 
greeted him with a perfectly limp hand 
and a perfectly blank countenance. 

And throughout the whole of that un- 
comfortable half-hour she treated him with 
that exquisite and refined rudeness in 
which the best-bred women are so pitilessly 
proficient. Neither did she once open her 
mouth to originate a remark, confining 


herself solely to replying to direct ques. 
tions, and then, whenever possible, only 
by chilly monosyllables. 

I did my best to keep the ball of cop. 
versation rolling, but despite all my efforts 
there were occasional awkward pauses, 

And Jerry and Diana were so ridicy. 
lously childish together. They laughed 
extravagantly on the very slenderest 
provocation, and I could see scarcely dared 
meet one another’s eyes. In the pauses 
especially I noticed this curious fact: 
they would raise their cups simultaneously 
to their lips, and instantly, as though byan 
irresistible force, their eyes would meet; 
then Jerry would cough, and Diana choke, 
and both cups would rattle hurriedly 
down to their respective saucers once 
more. 

I watched them go through this childish 
performance again and again, and as the 
meal progressed I was in momentary fear 
that Diana would suddenly be possessed 
with a desperate fit of the giggles : I could 
see she was hovering on the verge of it the 
whole time, and only refrained by the most 
strenuous efforts. 

Indeed, at last their absurdity so infected 
even myself that when suddenly, just as] 
was raising my cup to my lips, I dis 
covered two pairs of eager eyes, grey and 
blue, fixed with disconcerting expectancy 
on my face, involuntarily I put it hastily 
down again without tasting it. Which 
had the effect immediately of making that 
frivolous Diana choke helplessly. 

The child apologised to me afterwards 
for their bad behaviour, but confessed 
that Clarissa’s stern and awful silence had 
been too much for her nerves, and also— 
Jerry was so easy to make laugh. 

I am afraid Clarissa’s lack of cordiality 
was only. too obvious. At all events the 
unwelcome guest barely stayed half an 
hour, and then took a hurried departure. 

And to this day Clarissa has never really 
forgiven me for that afternoon’s contre- 
temps, and not all my protestations and 
explanations will induce her to acknow- 
ledge that, with the best of intentions, ! 
could not possibly have acted otherwise 
than I did. 





Niece 
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SopHiA’s answer came the following morn- 
ing, and I watched my sister’s face 
anxiously as she perused it. I gathered 
fom her expression that it was an un- 
usually decided and outspoken epistle 
for that gentle woman, and I trembled 
for its effects. But as the day wore on I 
noticed with surprised relief that far from 
being increasedly angry Clarissa was 
unwontedly kind in her manner toward 
Diana, though she 
quiet and silent. 

Clarissa may be stern and intolerant, 
but she is essentially just. At dinner she 
produced a dish of her most treasured 
peach-preserve. Which dish Diana under- 
stood and accepted as the peace-offering 
for which it was intended. 

Clarissa made no further mention of the 
disturbing tenant of Dingley Cottage, she 
even unbent so far as to bow—stiffly and 
distantly it is true, but still a recognition— 
when she chanced to meet him in the lane. 
Aconcession which greatly soothed Diana’s 
loyal little soul. 

Neither did Master Jerry essay a second 
call at Brocklands. I sometimes wonder 
whether Diana could have warned him. 
And so the storm blew over. 

Nevertheless, although Clarissa made 
no further prohibitions, or restrictions, 
she did everything in her power to render 
the meetings of the young people few and 
far between. And rueful and indignant 
was the little maid at her increased tasks 
and duties. 


was exceptionally 


Of course Clarissa was actuated solely 


by a strict sense of duty. If Sophia and 
Ted disapproved of their meeting it was 
only right and honourable to keep them 
apart ; and of course Diana was absurdly 
young to know anything about love, 
much less to be brought beneath its 
influence. Nevertheless, it did seem to 
me that too much and undue importance 
was paid to the serious side of the question. 
The two were so entirely brother-and- 
sisterly together, such frank, nonsensical 
comrades, that really there seemed to me 
something quite derogatory to them in 
XXXTI—43 
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the very idea of objecting to their meeting. 
Diana was such a child, despite her sixteen 
odd years, and such a whole-hearted, 
autocratic young lady that there could 
certainly be no fear for her ; and as Master 
Jerry frankly confessed to me, when he 
openly told Sophia of his intention of 
coming, that wily woman bound him over 
not once to approach the forbidden 
subject. And Jerry, like Diana, would 
as soon have thought of flying as break- 
ing his given word. 

Nevertheless, Clarissa, of course, was 
only right in acting as she considered 
Sophia and Ted desired. 

And so I held my peace and did not 
interfere, though I pitied the poor little 
lady from my heart at her indignation 
beneath her enforced and distasteful 
industries. 

One morning, a week or so after Jerry’s 
arrival, I was sitting busily working in 
my study, when all of a sudden 1 heard 
a loud and most pathetic sigh just beneath 
my window. 

I may mention I was perfectly visible 
from without, my study being on the 
ground floor. 

I went on writing austerely. 

The sigh was repeated, a little louder, 
and more ostentatiously. 

I steeled my heart and wrote on. 

There was a little pause. 

Then: ‘Oh 
pathetic voice. 


dear!”’ sighed a small 

I pushed my papers aside, and rising 
went over to the window. Just beneath 
me, in the centre of the great raspberry 
beds, a slim little blue-clad figure stooped 
laboriously over the bushes, plucking the 
ripe fruit and transferring it to a basket 
beside her. 

I stood watching silently. 

Blue suited Diana to perfection. I 
liked her better in that simple blue cotton 
frock than anything else she possessed. I 
told her so once, expressing at the same 
time my marvel at its extraordinary 
freshness after a full week’s wear. 

To this day I can recall her helpless 
merriment at my grave remark. How was 
I to know that she possessed altogether 
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four blue cotton frocks of slightly varying 
shades, which she wore alternately ? No 
wonder I had marvelled so at its clean 
lasting qualities. She confessed she wore 
two, sometimes three a week. 

She did not look up, but continued 
her plucking with ostentatious care and 
labour, slowly adding to the store in her 
scantily filled basket. Presently she stood 
upright, pushing the little gold rings from 
her warm brow. 

“Dear me, it’s very warm work,” she 
sighed, apparently to herself. 

“Tsit ?”’ I inquired sympathetically. 

She looked up with most palpably unreal] 
surprise. ‘“‘ Is that you, Uncle Barthol ?”’ 
she exclaimed, as though it were the most 
astonishing thing in the world that I 
shoyld be standing at my own window. 

“Yes, it truly is—you small humbug,” 
I retorted, with severity. 

The sunny little face immediately broke 
into smiles and dimples. 

“It’s very warm work picking rasp- 
berries,” she informed me, with a big 
sigh. 

“Yes ?” said I sympathetically. 

She eyed me searchingly. ‘‘ Now, if 
some good, kind, old uncle were to come 
out and talk to me while I picked, it 
would——” 

“Make it vastly cooler?’ I finished 
gravely. 

““ Yes,” she assented eagerly, unabashed. 

I found my hat, and made my way out 
to the garden. 

Apparently my presence had the desired 
effect. For some minutes the picking 
progressed rapidly. 

“Don’t you find the sun very hot on 
your head?” I inquired doubtfully, 
glancing at the bared, brilliant head. 

She regarded me with an air of tolerant 
surprise. “‘Why no,” she repudiated, 
““] never wear one at home, except in the 
streets. Cardie doesn’t even there, except 
ou Sundays: he says hats are rot.” 

The sun seemed to grow hotter and 
hotter. That yellow head made me quite 
unhapj'y. I went over, and rescue1 the 
despise | straw hat from its undignified 
position amongst the bushes, and hung it 


upon my arm in the fashion most generally 
adopted by its owner. 

She watched out of the corner of her 
eye, making no remark. 

“ The sun is terribly hot ?”’ I ventured 
casually, presently. 

“So is raspberry picking,” retorted 
Diana petulantly. 

The picking went on in silence. Sud. 
denly she sprang up, tossing back her 
thick locks impatiently. ‘ Give me my 
hat,”’ she demanded imperiously. 

I handed it to her without a word. 

And with her stained little fingers she 
tied it swiftly beneath her chin. Then she 
looked at me with dancing dimples. “ You 
dear old saint!’’ she remarked sweetly, 
and continued her picking. 

The raspberry beds are situated at the 
south end of the garden, and parallel with 
them runs a high brick wall, beyond which 
lies the high road. 

Presently, from the further side of the 
wall, there suddenly broke out a clear, 
melodious whistle. It puzzled me to think 
where I had heard that tune. Presently 
I remembered : it was an ancient nigger 
ditty I had heard in the dim distant ages 
of my youth. The first line, if I remember 
rightly, runs something like this :— 


The fust time I saw my lubly Dinah, 


but how it continues I have not the 
faintest nation. 

It is a quaint old tune, and somewhat 
pathetic, but I could see nothing in the 
simple melody to warrant the sudden 
brilliant pink colour that flooded Diana’s 
face. 

“What are you laughing at?” | 
questioned sternly. 

The pink cheeks dimpled still more. 

“Oh! nothing—I mean that whistler,” 
she added, with her scrupulous honesty. 

I said no more and the tune continued. 
Right through the song it went. From 
the sound the whistler had evidently 
come to a stop, and was probably resting 
on the fence that runs along the opposite 
side of the road. 

The tune came to an end, and there was 
a little pause. 
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“What have you to do when you 
have filled that basket ?”’ I asked. 

“ Aunt Clarissa didn’t say: I’ve picked 
the currants—”’ replied Diana doubt- 


“Have you been for a walk this morn- 

ing?” 
Her eyes brightened suddenly. “No!” 
she said, and waited, regarding me hope- 
fully. Clarissa really was too strict. 
She knew as well as I did what a passion 
the child possessed for open-air rambling. 

“Then you should have,” I decided 
judicially. ‘‘ You should invariably con- 
trive to take a constitutional of at least 
one hour, every morning.” 

“Aunt Clarissa lets me go out most 
of the afternoon,’ she confessed, with a 
sigh for that stern sense of honour of 
hers. 

“That is not in the least the same,” 


I replied severely. ‘‘ Everybody should 
take a welk in the morning before 
lunch.” 


She eyed me anxiously. ‘“‘ Then—do 
you think when I’ve finished picking these 
Ineedn’t go and ask Aunt Clarissa if she 
wants me to do anything else ?”’ 

“Certainly not. Go and procure an 
appetite for luncheon.”’ 

The picking was recommenced in furious 
haste. 

The whistle outside began again for a 
moment, then stopped abruptly as the 
whistler broke into song. It was a fine 
voice, deep and musical. Most certainly 
nota ploughboy. I decided it must be 
just some passing and idle pedestrian. 

The song was another nigger one; 
quite unknown to me this time, and with 
aswinging, catching refrain : 

Oh Dinah, de moon in de hebens am high, 
Oh Dinah come, oh Dinah do 

Come for a walk neath de spangled sky : 
Oh Dinah, Dinah, do! 


Oh Dinah come, oh Dinah do! 
Oh Dinah sweet, I iub you true! 
Oh Dinah say : d’ you lub me too? 
Den come and take a walk, Linah, do, do, do! 
Oh Dinah, Dinah, do! 


Oh Dinah, I'se waitin’ in de garden below : 
Oh Dinah come, oh Dinah do— 
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Come down to this coon your lub for to show 
Oh Dinah, Dinah, do! 





Oh Dinah come, oh Dinah do! 
Oh Dinah sweet, I lub you true! 
Oh Dinah say: d’ you lub me too? 
Den come and take a walk, Dinah, do, do, do! 
Oh Dinah, Dinah, do! ... 


Diana lifted her head and sent forth a 
ringing peal of laughter. 

I was horrified. “Hush!” I cried 
urgently, ‘he might think you were 
laughing at him.” 

Whereat she laughed still more help- 
lessly, as though I had uttered the wittiest 
remark in the world. 

‘““T don’t expect he’d mind,” she cried 
merrily. 

The song broke off, and the whistling 
began again. 

Diana looked at me uncertainly. I 
took no notice. 

She sighed deeply—looked at the wall— 
then kicked her basket crossly. 

“* Uncle!” 

“Yes, my dear ?” 

‘““I—I suppose you wouldn’t care to 
help me pick these old things ?” 

My expression was eloquent. 

“It is a most healthy and invigorating 
exericise,”” she remarked severely, ‘‘ quite 
as good as a morning walk.” 

“You mean, you won’t require one 
after it ?’’ I suggested blandly. 

Her face fell ludicrously. Then sud- 
denly she broke into smiles. “I mean 
for elderly people,” quoth she demurely. 
“It is quite different with girls.” 

I took off my coat and set to. She 
watched me with critical delight. 

“Very good indeed,” she pronounced 
approvingly. “I declare you pick faster 
than I do, Uncle Barthol.” 

“Do I?” said I, immensely flattered, 
and immediately ran a vindictive little 
splinter into my thumb. Diana extracted 
it with sympathetic skill. 

The whistling stopped outside. 

She glanced anxiously at the wall, 
and then at me. 

“Do you like it, Uncle Barthol ?”’ she 
inquired with solicitude. 
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“Well, I should say it is tremendously 
good for the biceps,” I replied without 
enthusiasm. 

She sighed, and began sadly to assist me. 

Suddenly she stopped, a new thought 
striking her. 

“Uncle Barthol,’ she said thought- 
fully, “‘do you ever have rheumatism ? ” 

‘““T’m a martyr to it,’’ I replied feel- 
ingly. 

A light of hope irradiated her face. 

“Then raspberry-picking is the very 
best medicine possible for it!’’ she de- 
clared with eager conviction. ‘‘ The ex- 
ercise of so many muscles at once is so— 
so salutary—” quoting Clarissa. ‘“‘ And 
you do it so quickly and nicely, Uncle 
Barthol, it will do you a world of good. . .” 

“Are you quite sure?” I asked du- 
biously. 

“Quite,” said she positively. 

I sighed. ‘‘ Then I will continue,” I 
said heroically. 

She gave a little ecstatic hop. 
‘““You—I mean, am I to help you? 
she questioned doubtfully. 

“No,” I replied firmly. 
the exercise myself.” 

“I—I suppose——”’ wistfully, “‘ you 
would like me to stay and talk ?”’ 

Truly the child was as transparent 
as crystal. “‘ No, thank you,” I said 
very gravely. “I prefer to take my 
medicine in silence.” 

Her face was like sunshine. ‘‘ Then—”’ 

“You go and take your exercise,” I 
commanded didactically. 

Like an arrow she was off. Then 
she paused abruptly, turned. and came 
slowly back. 

“Uncle,” she began uncertainly, ‘“ if— 
supposing 

] guessed what was coming. 

“Well ?”’ I inquired, hard-heartedly. 

She puckered up her brows, a demon 
of mischief lurking in her eyes. 

“Why, you see, supposing Jerry—— 
| thought of Clarissa and panic seized me. 
‘Oh, go along, and don’t interrupt me,” 
I broke in crossly. 


Then: 


”» 


“T want all 


” 
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(To be continued.) 


She dimpled. 
him ?”’ she insisted. 
whis x 

I stood upright. “I declare if yoy 
don’t run away this instant and stop 
asking foolish questions,’ quoth I ter- 
ribly, ‘‘I won’t pick another raspberry!” 
The threat was effective. With a merry 
little laugh she fled. ; 

I resumed my task grimly. Really it 
was carrying things too far to think she 
ought not to go out unchaperoned just 
on the chance of meeting that boy. 

The whistling outside did not come 
again. 


“But suppose I meet 


te Supposing that 





A few days later Diana informed me 
gravely that she had sent Jerry home. 

“You? sent him?” I echoed. | 
looked at that slender little blue figure, 
and I thought of big, broad-shouldered 
Jerry. I believe I smiled. 

The golden head went up. 

“Yes; J sent him,” she replied with 
dignity. 

I composed my features. 

‘“ May I inquire how ?”’ I said meekly. 

She looked surprised. ‘‘ Why, I told 
him to go,” she explained simply. 

“Oh!” said I, greatly impressed. 

“He didn’t exactly want to at first,” 
she admitted honestly. ‘‘ You see at 
first he was inclined to think you were 
a dragon too. I mean he thought I 
should be in the clutches of two old 
dragons——”’ she coloured hotly, and 
paused confusedly. ‘I mean,’’—very 
slowlyand carefully—‘‘he thought I should 
be unhappy, so he came down to rescue 
me and cheer me up. He meant to 
stay all the time, but I explained to him 
what an old dear you were and—and 
that it made things awkward for him 
to be here. And so I sent him home 
again.”’ 

“And he went ?” I murmured. 

She drew herself up, regarding me 
with her brows arched very high. 

“Of course he went when I told him 
to,”’ she said. 
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The Bible and Science 


By the Rev. John Urquhart 


Editor of ‘‘The New Biblical Guide ;’’ and Author of “‘ The Inspiration and 
Accuracy of the Holy Scriptures,” &c. 


SEVENTH 


PAPER 


GENERAL SYNOPSIS 


The tenanted ocean depths 


The waters of the sea measured 


The Scripture statement and scientific theories—How could life 
exist under enormous pressure and in utter darkness ? 


The answer of the telegraph cables 


Mountains and hills proportioned to the world’s needs 
The great discoveries of recent astronomy anticipated by the Bible 


Similar anticipation of 


recent physical research 


Science anticipated by the Bible 
Q far we have been removing diffi- 
culties and meeting objections. 
It has been confidently asserted 
that the Bible is not scientific, 
and that certain portions of it are in such 
glaring disagreement with science that they 
must be inimediately and definitely aban- 
doned. We have taken up these assertions 
one by one, and we have in every case 
discovered that science now condemns the 
objection and justifies the Scripture. 

That such an issue as that is possible 
in this twentieth century 1s eloquent ; for 
there is not another ancient book, touch- 
ing upon Nature and man as the Bible 
does, that could pass _ triumphantly 
through such an ordeal. But in conclud- 
ing these papers on “The Bible and 
Science,” I purpose asking the reader to 
note something which is still more extra- 
ordinary. The Bible is not only in accord 
with science, but it has also anticipated 
some of our greatest discoveries. 

There is a passage in Ps. civ. which is 
being furnished with a marvelleus com- 
mentary by present research. In that 
celebration of Jehovah’s praise as the God 
of Nature, we meet the words: ‘“O 
Jehovah, how manifold are Thy works : 
i wisdom hast Thou made them all : the 
earth is fullof Thy riches. So is this great 
and wide sea, wherein are 


creeping things innumerable, 


both small and great beasts” (verses 24, 
25). The Hebrew word denotes an animal 


that creeps or crawls; and it is clear that 
the Scripture here states thatin the lowest 
depths of “ this great and wide sea,” in 
other words, on the floors of the great 
deep, there is life and abundant life. 
The reader will notice also how the setting, 
in which the words are placed, emphasises 
the statement. It is the manifoldness of 
God’s works that is celebrated. The 
earth is full of the rich display; but the 
story must not end with the description 
of these only. Away down where the 
eye of man cannot follow—on the floor of 
the great deep—there is, so to say, another 
world with its glories, “‘ creeping things 
innumerable, both small and great beasts.” 

Not very long ago this statement would 
have been strongly contested in the name 
of science. The pressure at the earth’s 
surface is fourteen pounds to the square 
inch, and at every yard we pass beneath 
that level this pressure increases. ‘ At 
2000 fathoms,” says Professor C. Wyville 
Thomson,* a ‘ man would bear upon his 
body a weight equal to twenty locomo- 
tive engines, each with a long goods train 
loaded with pig iron.” That this is not 
mere theory is proved by the now ascer- 
tained fact, that at great depths the 
sea-pressure is so intense that it forces 
water into pieces of wood or cork into 
which almost no other means could force 
it, and that it drives the water through 
the cork into a bottle of wine, saturating 
the wine with sea-water and leaving the 
bottle more tightly corked than before. 


* «The Depths of the Sea,’’ p. 32. 
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How is it possible for life to exist under 
pressure like that? It is hardly to be 
wondered at that the conclusion of nine- 
teenth-century science was that, beneath 
a certain limited depth, no ocean life could 
possibly exist, and that, if this Scripture 
statement was noticed at all, it was dis- 
missed as a poet’s fancy. There was also 
another apparently very weighty reason 
for denying the existence of life in the 
great ocean depths. These depths are 
plunged in darkness, and, as animals 
cannot exist without light, how could 
any living thing be there ? 

It was apparently faring very hardly 
with the Bible reference to this other 
world, which it speaks of as displaying 
the glory of God upon the deep ocean 
floor. When Lieutenant Brooke’s sup- 
posed mud, obtained from the North 
Pacific at a depth of 2,150 fathoms, was 
submitted to the distinguished micro- 
scopist, Professor Bailey, the latter found 
that the mud was a mass of minute shells. 
But he refused to believe that the ani- 
malcule, whose remains these were, had 
lived at such a depth. His theory, and 
the conclusion of the science of the time, 
was that the upper portion of the sea was 
a great nursery of life, and that the 
deeper depths were 


the great ocean cemetery. 


In other words, the ocean floor was the 
abode of death. But a change was at 
hand. The telegraphic cables had to be 
laid in the deep ocean; and when they 
gave way, the ends had to be fished up. 
‘Creeping things ” were found clinging 
to these, and the conclusions of science 
had to give way under the fast accumu- 
lating pressure of facts. The supposed 
cemetery was seen to be a vast feeding- 
ground. Since then a new field has been 
opened to science, which is now beginning 
to echo these very words of the Psalmist. 
Specially fitted steam trawlers are at work, 
bringing up rich hauls of varied animal 
life from the deep ocean-floor, which are 
the astonishment of science; and it is 
confidently believed that only stronger 
nets and more powerful machinery are 


needed to prove that there are “ great’ 
as well as “small” beasts there, But 
in view even of what has already 
been ascertained, Sir John Murray said 
in a recent address to the British Aggo. 
ciation that ‘‘ the deep-sea discoveries 
of the past quarter of a century have beep 
the most important addition to the natural 
knowledge of this planet since the great 
voyages of Columbus and Magellan” 
That is, we have now discovered a new 
world! But how was it that the Bible 
announced the discovery 3000 years ago, 
and anticipated the very expressions of 
the science of the twentieth century ? 

There is another reference to the sea in 
Isaiah xl. We meet there the following 
question: “‘Who hath measured the 
waters in the hollow of Hishand?” The 
question assumes that the right quantity 
of water has been allotted to our earth, 
that the Creator, as it were, poured out 
so much—neither more nor less—into the 
hollow of His hand and then laid it down 
in the ocean bed. Is it a fact that 


the sea has been measured 


in that way? Is the water surface, for 
example, in any way proportioned to the 
land surface ? The ocean has an impor 
tant part to play in the formation of the 
earth’s temperature; but there is one 
service which brings home to every mind 
the necessity for measurement. It i 
from the ocean surface that the watery 
vapour is procured in such masses, and 
thrown upon the land in the shape of 
rain. It will at once be seen that, if the 
ocean surface had been greater, our rail 
supply would have been correspondingly 
increased ; and that, if it had been less, 
this would have been correspondingly 
diminished. The waters of the sea have, 
therefore, been measured so as to be 
adapted to our need. 

There are other questions in this briel 
verse showing similar far-reaching insight 
into Nature’s secrets, but I ask the 
reader’s attention for a moment or two 
to the fourth and last. It is this: “ Who 
hath ,. a 
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weighed the mountains 


in scales, and the hills in a balance?” 
Here are two allied, but nevertheless 
separate, adjustments which the ques- 
tions assume to have been made. The 
mountains have been weighed —such is 
the figure—on “a steel-yard,’’ and the 
hills ina balance. There are two systems, 
the mountain system and the hill system, 
which have also required to be, and which 
have accordingly been, proportioned to 
our needs. It is a striking fact that only 
in our own time has it been dawning upon 
science that these proportionments exist. 
I say nothing of the evident use of these 
great mountain-barriers in setting limits 
to human wanderings, and how the huge 
ranges in the extreme west of America 
and in the remote east of Europe and of 
Asia practically keep the civilised world 
in one temperate zone. It is now recog- 
nised that the lofty elevation of these 
mountain monarchs makes them the 
abode of snow and ice. These cool the 
atmosphere, and exert a powerful influ- 
ence in the formation of dew afd rain. 
Had their mass and elevation been dif- 
ferent from what they now are, these 
effects would have been correspondingly 
modified. They are also 


the great reservoirs 


of the world. Snow and ice melt under 
the sun’s rays, and the torrents gush 
forth from beneath the glacier foot ; lakes 
are replenished, and streams are sent 
rejoicing along their downward way to 
water the plains beneath. A similar office 
is performed in arresting the clouds, pre- 
cipitating their rains, and so feeding the 
great river-systems which make the earth 
what it is to-day. 

The mountains are in groups ; the hills, 
on the other hand, are disconnected, and 
do their work not so much in companion- 
ship as separately. But theirs is also an 
important ‘service. Had the only eleva- 
tions been the lofty mountain ranges and 
all between had stretched out in vast 
plains, tremendous tempests, blizzards, 
and cyclones would have thrown our 
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erections to the winds and filled our life 
with disaster and terror. The hills give 
shelter from the prevalent winds. “ Such 
winds passing over plains of great extent,” 
says Mr. Ansted, ‘ become intensified, 
and acquire a very mischievous strength. 
In hilly countries they are broken up, dis- 
tributed as it were among the valleys, and 
greatly checked in their course.’’* In 
addition to this they too have their part 
to play in that absolute necessity of all 
terrestrial existence, 


the earth’s water-supply. 


They also arrest the clouds, and they fre- 
quently determine the lines of drainage. 
As the mountains provide the torrents 
and their elevated plains form the huge 
reservoirs, so these provide springs, gather 
the streams, and send them on their way. 
And all this is done in proportion to their 
elevation and mass and number. Science, 
as I have already said, is beginning to 
note these arrangements, and to tabulate 
their results. How is it that the Bible 
takes a still loftier place, assumes all that 
science has noted, and out of what is plainly 
a still fuller knowledge asks this question 
as to who has arranged these things ? 
From other numerous anticipations of 
scientific results I now select two for brief 
notice. It will no doubt astonish the 
reader to learn that the discoveries which 
form the glory of our modern astronomy 
were anticipated by the Bible. Yet such 
is the fact. This oldest of the sciences 
has, in the course of her recent researches, 
brought to our knowledge the enormous 
masses and the almost inconceivable 
distances of the heavenly bodies, and 
has thus within less than a century out- 
stripped all her ancient achievements. 
But all this was already in these words of 
the eighth Psalm: ‘‘ When I consider Thy 
heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars which Thou hast ordained, 
what is man that Thou art mindful of him ? 
and the son of man that Thou dost visit 
him ?” (verses 4, 5). There is the very 


* «Physical Geography,’’ p. 102. 
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astonishment which infidelity worked with 
such vigour and such disastrous effect 
about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. ‘‘ What was man, and what was our 
earth?” it was asked. ‘Was it conceivable,” 
proceeded the catechism of unbelief, “‘ that 
the Creator of this vast universe would 
concern Himself about the poor mites that 
were moving upon this terrestrial ball, or 
that the great God would become a mite 
like them and expire upon a cross for their 
salvation ?”” And here God had already 
prepared an answer. To him, whose 
thought is expressed in these words, the 
stars are not mere lamps hung up in the 
sky. Before their immensity man shrinks 
into utter insignificance. The Psalmist 
is already at the side of 


the nineteenth-century astronomer. 


They are looking upon the same glories ; 
they are alike overwhelmed by the same 
stupendous revelation of the Infinite 
Majesty. Who placed the Psalmist there ? 
Who gave him the language in which the 
twentieth-century astronomer can so fully 
express the thoughts of his soul ? God— 
for from no other could such revelation 
come—has remembered and has visited 
us; and this Word, which liveth and 
abideth for ever, unshamed and unsur- 
passed, is the proof of it. 

There is a similarly striking description 
in 2 Peter. It portrays the end of all 
these glories. “The day of the Lord,” 
says the Apostle, “‘ will come as a thief in 
the night ; in the which the heavens shall 
pass away with a great noise (roizédon), 
and the elements shall melt (/uthésontat) 
with fervent heat, and the earth and the 
works that are therein shall be burned 
up. Seeing, then, that all these things 
shall be dissolved (luosomenon), what 
manner of men ought ye to be in all holy 
conversation and godliness”’ (iii. 10, I1) ? 
These expressions have greatly exercised 
the minds of both ancient and modern 
commentators; and light has dawned 
at last from the side of recent science. 
First of all let me say a word as to the 
translation. Rotzdon means literally 


“with a rushing noise,” 
not merely “with a great noise.” And 
“the elements” are not merely to 
“melt,”’ they are to be loosed (the mean. 
ing of the verb duo, which is used here 
and in verse eleven, where it is said “all 
these things shall be dissolved”). It jg 
implied (1) that the heavens and th 
earth, that is the matter of which they 
are composed, is made up of primary 
elements; and (2) that these priinary 
elements are nevertheless themselves 
composite bodies. It is also stated (3) 
that sufficient fervent heat applied to them 
shall loose them, untie the bonds that 
hold them together, dissolve them into 
their ultimate particles, and (4) that this 
dissolution will be accompanied by “a 
rushing noise.” 

Some of the biggest discoveries of recent 
years enable us at last to see that there 
is not a term here that is out of place, 
or which could be improved upon. The 
statement is scientifically accurate. The 
reader may remember what was said about 
molecules and atoms in an earlier paper 
of this series. The metals, stones, water, 
etc., are made up of these molecules, each 
molecule having its own arrangement of 
primal atoms, and mixing with other 
molecules to form the various bodies and 
elements which build up the earth and 
the heavens. That molecular attraction 
may be said to be the mightiest thing in 
creation. But it has been proved that it 
can be overcome. A cubic inch of iron, 
for example, has been subjected to an 
immense pressure, and has at last ex- 
ploded with a rushing noise, crashing its 
way through what surrounded it, and 
subsiding into fine dust. A_ sufficient 
degree of heat accomplishes the same 
result ; and when “ the heavens being on 
fire’’ (verse 12) ‘“‘shall melt with fervent 
heat,’ the molecules, ‘‘ those manufac- 
tured articles’’ made up of the primal 
atoms, shall be ‘‘ loosed’ with a rushing 
noise, and God shall make the new heavens 
and the new earth, which shall be the 
abode of righteousness. 























A bird’s-eye view of the Stockwell Orphanage as it appears to-day 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
THE STOCKWELL ORPHANAGE 


F the many monuments left by 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon, that 
testify to his mighty trust in 
God and prove the efficacy of 

prevailing prayer, none, perhaps, has 
struck the popular imagination with 








greater force than the Stockwell Orphanage. 
The story of its inception, foundation, 
and growth is indeed a romance of faith, 
and in many points bears a striking 
resemblance to the history of the Miller 
Orphanage at Bristol, for the founder of 
which C. H. Spurgeon always entertained 
a lively admiration. Like those in charge 
of the larger institution at Bristol, the 
trustees of Stockwell Orphanage have 
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from the first avoided many of the 
questionable methods of obtaining 
funds, relying upon God to send what- 
ever should be needed for the main- 
tenance of the homes and orphans. 
There never have been any lists of 
regular subscribers compiled, no paid 
collectors have ever been engaged, and 
the very common practice of sending 
out pathetic appeals for help, to the 
public at large, has always been studi- 
ously avoided. At the very beginning 
C. H. Spurgeon referred to the wond- 
rous way in which the funds for the 
building of the Tabernacle had been 
provided, and added: ‘Mark you, it 
will be .so in the erection of this 
Orphan Home. We shall see greater 
things than these if only our faith 

will precede our sight. But if we go upon 

the old custom of our general societies, and 

first look out for a regular income, and get 

our subscribers, and send round our collec- 

tors, and pay our percentages—that is, do 

not trust God but trust our subscribers— 

if we go by that rule we shall see very 

little, and have no room for believing. 

(But if we shall just 

trust God and be- 

lieve that He 

never did leave 

a work that 

He put 

upon us, 
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‘lhe inner entrance gates of the Orphanage 


and never sets us to do a thing without 
meaning to help us through with it, we 
shall soon see that the God of Israel still 
lives and that His arm is not shortened.” 
This was no mere enunciation of a theory, 
but what Charles Haddon Spurgeon then 
declared he constantly put into practice. 
When funds ran short he first of all gave 
every penny he could spare himself; then 
if more money were needed, his co-trustees 
were asked to do the same, and with the 
generosity and faithful stewardship which 
invariably characterised them, _ they 
willingly followed their leader’s example. 
The end of the Orphanage’s resources was 
now reached 
and prayer was 
resorted to 
Faith never 
failed, and 
many remark- 
able instances 
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cussed. The preacher mentioned that 
although the money was not in hand, in 
aday or two the builder would require pay- 
ment ; but he declared his confidence that 
God would provide, so that no debt should 
be incurred. As the meal ended, a 
servant ented with a telegram, and this, 
on being opened, was found to announce 
that an unknown donor had just presented 
a thousand pounds to the Orphanage. 
On another occasion when the funds 
were completely exhausted, the Orphanage 
authorities met specially for prayer to 
God that He would send needed help, and 
at once gifts began to pour in so that 
on that very day, sums amounting to 
nearly four hundred pounds were re- 
ceived. Not only was C. H. Spurgeon 
himself a man of faith, but the friends 
and colleagues he gathered round him 
in connection with the Orphanage were 
men like-minded, and to this day the 
same methods are followed with the same 
wonderful results. 

Although an article by Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon in The Sword and the Trowel 
was the immediate instrument that led 
to the establishment of the Stockwell 
Orphanage, it is perhaps not incorrect 
to say that the real beginning of that 
institution was a prayer-meeting. At 
one of the usual Monday evening services 
at the Tabernacle, the pastor had in the 
course of a short address made use of 
the words: ‘‘ We are a huge Church, 
and should be doing more for the Lord 
in this great city. I want us to-night to 
ask Him to send us some new work; 
and if we need money to carry it on, 
let_us pray that the means may also be 
sent.” : 

Some time before this, Mrs. Hillyard, 
the widow of a clergyman, then in fellow- 
ship with the Brethren, had determined 
to devote her wealth, amounting to 
£20,000, to the service of God, and had 
been advised by a friend, whose aid she 
sought, to put this money into the 
hands of C. H. Spurgeon, as a man 
of integrity, who would use it aright. 
Mrs. Hillyard’s income had not been a 
large one, but she had accumulated the 
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considerable sum mentioned by dint of 
living simply and saving all she could 
for some good purpose. After the advice 
given by her friend—the Rev. D. Herschell, 
a Congregational Minister of Brixton— 
who had no other motive in recommend- 
ing C. H. Spurgeon than to suggest a 
thoroughly suitable administrator, a copy 
of The Sword and the Trowel came into Mrs. 
Hillyard’s hands. This happened to be a 
number containing an article by the editor, 
in which he urged the importance of training 
children in “the fear of the Lord,” and 
advocated the establishment of schools 


(Wm. Whiteley, Ltd., photo, London) 


The Rev. Vernon J. Charlesworth, headmaster 
of Stockwell Orphanage 


where “all that we believe and hold 
dear shall be taught to the children of 
our poorer adherents.’’ This suggestion 
appealed with great force to Mrs. Hillyard, 
who had long felt a special sympathy 
with fatherless boys and believing herself 
to be the subject of Divine guidance, 
she at once wrote to Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon, telling him of her desire to 
aid in establishing an orphanage, and 
seeking hisassistance. This letter reached 
the preacher only a few days after the 
prayer-meeting at which he had asked 
God to send some new work, and if 
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necessary, the money to 
carry it on. No wonder 
then that C. H. Spurgeon 
looked upon the proposal 
of Mrs. Hillyard as a 
direct answer to that 
prayer. In reply to a re- 
quest for further par- 
ticulars, the lady wrote, 
saying: ‘That which 
the Lord has laid upon 
my heart at present, is 
the great need there is of 
an orphan house, requir- 
ing neither votes nor 
patronage and especially 
one conducted upon 
simple Gospel principles.” 
She went on to say: “I 
have now about £20,000, 
which I should like (God 
willing) to devote to the 
training and education of 
afew orphan boys. Ofcourse, bringing the 
little ones to Jesus is my first and chief 
desire. I doubt not that many dear 
Christians would like to help in a work 
of this kind, under your direction and 
control; and should such an institution 
grow to any large extent, I feel sure 
there would be no cause to fear the want 
of means to meet the needs of the dear 


The infirmary at Stockwell 


A typical group of Stockwell Orphanage boys 


orphans, for have they not a rich 
Father ?”’ 

Mrs. Hillyard made an appointment 
to see C. H. Spurgeon, and the preacher 
took with him Mr. William Higgs, one 
of his trusted deacons. He found the 
lady’s house to be one of modest dimen- 
sions, and for fear that there had been 
some mistake he said to Mrs. Hillyard, 

when shown into her presence: 
“We have called, Madam, 
about the {200 you men- 
tioned in your letter.’’ “ £200, 
did I write ?”’ asked the lady. 
“T meant £20,000.” “Oh, 
yes!” replied C. H. Spur- 
geon, “‘ you did put £20,000; 
but I was not sure whether 
a nought or two had slipped 
in by mistake, and thought I 
would be on the safe side.” 
The whole matter was then 
discussed at length, and it is 
characteristic of the single- 
ness of purpose of the great 
preacher that so far from 
grasping at this opportunity 
of becoming an important ad- 
ministrator of considerable 
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wealth, he took some pains to learn 
whether or not the money ought to go 
to a relative, and finding that every- 
thing was clear that way, he suggested 
that Mrs. Hillyard should present her gift 
to George Miller, of Bristol. But her 
desire was that C. H. Spurgeon himself 
should be entrusted with its use, believing, 
as he also did, that the manner of their com- 
ing together had been Divinely arranged, 
and was a proof of the contemplated step 
being the right one. This notable inter- 
view is commemorated in a stained-glass 
window, portraying the 
scene, which has been 
placed at one end of the 
Board-room of the Or- 
phanage. 
These events had taken 
place in August and Sep- 
tember 1866, and a pre- 
liminary notice was soon 
afterwards. inserted in 
The Sword and _ the 
Trowel. But it was not 
until January of the fol- 
lowing year that the 
actual work of founding 
the Orphanage com- 
menced with the pur- 
chase of a very good site, 
two and a half acres in 
extent, lying back a 
little from the Clapham 
Road. Building opera- 
tions would have begun at once, but 
owing to a panic in the financial market, it 
was found difficult to realise the securities 
of Mrs. Hillyard’s gift, and so the trustees 
determined to wait awhile. This apparent 
difficulty proved in the end to be really a 
blessing in disguise, for it led to the Orphan- 
age retaining a more considerable amount 
towards a capital fund than probably 
would have been the case; while the money 
for building was, in answer to prayer, 
soon forthcoming from other sources. 
The scheme of the Orphanage, in 
C. H. Spurgeon’s words, “ proposed to 
do away with all voting and canvassing, 
with the wasteful expenditure necessitated 
thereby, and also to form the orphans 


into large families instead of massing 
them together upon the workhouse 
system.’ This latter idea was very 
helpful in the raising of funds, for many 
donors each gave a sum sufficient to 
build one house, while the smaller gifts 
of less wealthy sympathisers provided the 
means to build the dining-hall and other 
common rooms. By August 1867, a 
considerable sum had been given towards 
the erection of the Orphanage buildings. 
Mr. George Moore, of Bow Churchyard, 
was the first large contributor with {250 ; 


The girls’ side of the Orphanage 


then Mrs. Tyson, a lady who afterwards 
in her will left £25,000 to the Orphanage, 
gave {500 to build a house. As this 
was a silver-wedding gift from her husband 
it was decided that the house should 
be called “Silver-wedding House.” 
A merchant next provided {600 for a 
““Merchant’s House,” and Mr. William 
Higgs and his workmen promised to 
build a ‘‘ Workmen’s House,” while 
Mr. Thomas Olney and his sons agreed 
to provide “‘ Unity House,” in memory 
of Mrs. Unity Olney. The first stones 
of these houses were laid on September 9, 
1867, by C. H. Spurgeon, Mrs. Hillyard, 
Mr. W. Higgs, and Mr. Thomas Olney 
respectively. Other gifts poured in. On 
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one occasion when he was preaching. in 
the open-air an unknown lady put an 
envelope into C. H. Spurgeon’s hand, 
which on being opened was found to 





C, F. Treble, photo, Brixton) 


Mr. F. G. Ladds, Secretary of the Stockwell 
Orphanage. He was formerly an inmate 
of the Orphanage, and has held his 
present post for twenty-four years 


contain {20 for the Pastors’ College and 
£20 for the Orphanage. In January 1868, 
the gift of {1000 from the anonymous 
donor already referred to was received 
and the same friend in the following March 
again sent an anonymous contribution, 
with a letter in which he said: ‘I have 
this day dropped into your letter-box 
an envelope containing two bank-notes 
(£2000), one of which is for the College 
and the remaining {1000 to help complete 
the Orphanage. The latter led me to 
contribute to the former. I am a stranger 
to you, but not to your sermons (printed).” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon looked upon 
this as a most distinct and startling 
rebuke to his fears that the Orphanage 
might impoverish the College. Exactly 
the opposite had happened and the 
College had substantially benefited by 
the Orphanage. In June 1868, the 
Baptist Churches of the United Kingdom 


presented {1200 (afterwards made up to 
£1765) as a testimonial to C. H. Spurgeon 
for the erection of two houses at the 
Orphanage. These were called “ Testi. 
monial Houses.” 

So the good work went on. A 
“Sunday School House’’ was given by 
the Tabernacle Sunday School, and 
“Students’ House” by the ministers 
trained in the Pastors’ College, and by 
the end of 1869 all the buildings had 
been completed, and their cost, amounting 
to £10,200, paid in full. 

But Charles Haddon Spurgeon and 
his co-trustees did not wait until the 
Orphanage was built before they sought 
out the orphans. In July 1867, a Christian 
woman had been engaged to receive into 
her house the first six boys until the 
Orphanage buildings were ready, and the 
cost of maintenance was _ generously 
provided by Mrs. Hillyard, who sold 
her plate in order to make a further gift 
to the work. As the building operations 
progressed some anxiety began to be felt 
as to who should have charge of the 
Orphanage. There had been many 
applicants for the post of headmaster, 
but none had seemed to fulfil all the 
requirements needed for so responsible 
and difficult a post. At last, an appar- 
ently suitable man presented himself, 
and was elected to the office, but at the 
last moment he declined to fulfil his 
engagement. And now C. H. Spurgeon 
had another of those remarkable over- 
rulings of God which were so manifest 
throughout his life. It was at the very 
moment when the letter of refusal was 


_in his hands, that the Rev. Vernon J. 


Charlesworth, assistant Minister to the 
Rev. Newman Hall at Surrey Chapel, 
called upon Charles Haddon Spurgeon. 
The visitor had been deeply interested 
in the foundation of the new Orphanage, 
and to a request that he would become 
headmaster, he assented. Never was 
there a more marked case of the right 
man for the right place. Mr. Charles- 
worth, who still has control of the Orphan- 
age. has all along been one of the most 
earnest workers on behalf of the fatherless 
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children, to whom he has, indeed, become 
a second father. His love for them has 
been that of a parent, and every succeed- 
ing batch of children has cherished for 
him an affection that has lasted far 
beyond school days. An able organiser 
and administrator, he possessed all the 
qualifications necessary for one who was 
to take complete control of a large in- 
stitution, and C. H. Spurgeon many 
times expressed his intense pleasure and 
satisfaction at securing Mr. Charlesworth’s 
services. From first to last the relations 
between the two men were of the most 
cordial character. 

There has never been any lack of means 
to carry on the work of the Orphanage, 
for although at times little or no money 
has been in hand, gifts have soon poured 
in as the result of earnest prayer. At 
the end of 1869, C. H. Spurgeon was. laid 
low by an attack of smallpox, and some 
friends feared for the orphans on account 
of the temporary retirement of their 
great advocate. But the sick preacher, 
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in the midst of his weakness, prayed for 
them, and within a few hours somebody, 
knowing nothing of the illness, called and 
left £500 for the Orphanage. A day or 
two afterwards another donor sent £1000. 

Many gifts in kind, too, were received, 
a ladies’ school, for example, sending, 
in the course of a few years, 2590 shirts 
for the boys, while for several years Mr. J. 
Toller, of Waterbeach, gave the produce 
of an acre of land to the Orphanage, an 
example worthy of emulation by other 
farmers. At one time—in 1873—when 
all bills had been paid, a sum of only £3 
was left in hand—with 220 boys to feed. 
As C. H. Spurgeon wrote soon after, it 
was that condition of things that tested 
one’s faith in the promise inscribed on 
one of the pillars of the gateway: ‘“ The 
Lord will provide.’ On May 8 of the 
following year (1874) the funds ran com- 
pletely dry, but prayer again proved 
wonderfully effectual. The trustees met 
specially to plead with God for supplies, 
and. as already mentioned, on that very 











The C. H. Spurgeon Memorial at Stockwell Orphanage, sculptured in terra-cotta by 
George Tinworth 
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day sums amounting to nearly {£400 
were received. Nearly a _ year later, 
the funds were again almost exhausted. 
“Our 230 boys persist in eating and 
wearing out their clothes,’ wrote C. H. 
Spurgeon, “ or we would not even mention 
the matter of failing funds, but appe- 
tites are stubborn things and our boys 
have double-barrelled ones.’’ Six months 
afterwards a sum of {£10,000 was sent 
to the pastor, the largest amount save 
one that had been entrusted to his care 
up to that time. Half of this amount 
was for the Orphanage, and was invested 
according to the practice usually followed 
in connection with legacies. Two months 
later again {1158 came from friends at 
Reading, where a very successful bazaar 
had been held in aid of the Orphanage. 
Thus the story continues. Sometimes 
the funds would be all but exhausted, 
but in answer to prayer money would 
pour in, so that the children were never 
without the things they needed. The 
Stockwell Orphanage was, and is, indeed 
an object-lesson to the sceptic and the 
man of little faith. 

Something must be said, before passing, 
with regard to the method of conducting 
the Orphanage. Early in the history of 
the institution, Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
wrote, ‘Children need something more 
than a roof and four walls to shelter them ; 
they want a home where the virtues of 
a Christian character shall be fostered 
and developed. To ignore social in- 
stincts and filial reverence by massing 
hundreds of children together in one 
huge building is to incur a grave re- 
sponsibility, if not to provoke a failure, 
fraught with most lamentable conse- 
quences. On the other hand, when an 
institution is adapted as far as possible 
to compensate the loss of parental in- 
fluence and control, one of the essential 
elements of success is secured.” And 
so each house, or villa, became a home, 
with an unusually large family it is true, 
but nevertheless a self-contained home, 
having a Christian “mother” or matron, 
at its head. The meals, however, have 
always been taken by the boys in a com- 
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mon hall for the sake of convenience and 
economy. Every morning family prayers 
are conducted before the duties of the day 
commence. : 

Then, with regard to dress, C. 


(Elliott & Fry, photo, London) 


Charles Haddon Spurgeon in 1873 


Spurgeon was very emphatic in his 
opinion that orphan children should not 
wear a uniform, marking them as _ the 
recipients of charity. ‘ Orphanhood,” 
he wrote, “is a_child’s misfortune, 
and he should not be treated as though 
it were his fault. In a garb which isa 
symbol of dependence it is difficult, if 
not impossible, for an orphan to preserve 
a teeling of self-respect; and we wish 
the older. institutions were free to break 
through the traditions which have so 
little to be said in their favour.’ The 
children at Stockwell Orphanage wear 
the ordinary dress of the day, no two 
being attired exactly alike as to the 
cloth. Out in the street, they would 
strike no one as charity children, and 
their invariably happy faces testify un- 
mistakably to the pleasant lives they 
lead. 

The boys are given a good English 
education, which fits them for commercial 
positions, and many are now occupying 
places of trust and importance in large 
business establishments. In all the ex- 
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aminations for which they have entered 
the Stockwell Orphanage children have 
done well. Two Government inspectors 
who went over the institution in 1873 
described it in their report as “an ad- 
mirable institution; good in design, 
and, if possible, better in execution” ; 
while Dr. Henry Gervis, of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, at the same time wrote, “I 
cannot speak too highly of all the arrange- 
ments and of the admirable manner in 
which the institution is conducted.” 
But although perfect in its appointments 
and management Stockwell Orphanage 
has always been most economically 
administered. 

With regard to the religious arrange- 
ments at Stockwell, C. H. Spurgeon was 
determined that the institution should 
be strictly Christian but non-sectarian, 
and open to all classes of the community. 
Neither the station in life of the parents 
nor the religious denomination has ever 
been allowed to influence the counsels 
of the Committee, which treats every 
case submitted entirely on its merits, 
the vacancies that may occur in the 
homes being filled by the most necessitous 
cases. 

On Sunday mornings detachments of 
the children have always attended service 
at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, whilst in 
the afternoons, under the direction of 
Mr. W. J. Evans, a local resident, who 
has acted as Superintendent for over thirty 
years, a band of Sunday-school teachers 
from local churches visit the Orphanage 
and take classes of the children. Every 
Wednesday a week-night service is held, 
and in addition there is a Young Christians’ 
Band, with monthly meetings, a Band of 
Hope, and a branch of the Iiternational 
Bible-Reading Association. 

A remarkable feature of the conduct 
of the Orphanage is the fact that every 
year a comparatively large sum has been 
obtained by the lads themselves towards 
the funds. Under the able direction 
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of Mr. Charlesworth, a band of choir-boys 
and hand-bell ringers has annually visited 
various towns and given services of song, 
the collections among the congregations 
being given to the Orphanage. In 1884, 
for instance, after all travelling and other 
expenses had been paid, {1132 18s. 6d. was 
realised in this way. 

The girls’ wing of the Orphanage was 
founded in 1879 by a gift of {50 from 
Mrs. Hillyard, to which C. H. Spurgeon 
added another {50 from the testimonial 
presented to him on the occasion of the 
celebration of his pastoral silver-wedding, 
and a third {50 was given by Mr. T. D. 
Galpin. The story of how the necessary 
funds for the girls’ homes were provided 
is almost identical with that of the boys’. 
First of all a large house with grounds 
adjoining the existing Orphanage was 
purchased for £4000, and then, one’ after 
another, friends came forward with dona- 
tions for the building of the various 
girls’ houses, and by 1882 the entire 
Orphanage, covering more than four 
acres, and providing accommodation for 
250 boys and 250 girls, was completed ; 
forming an ideal institution for fatherless 
children. 

The Stockwell Orphanage is still con- 
ducted with the same ability as in 
C. H. Spurgeon’s day by Mr. Charles- 
worth and a splendid staff of workers.* 
“Instead of the fathers shall be the 
children” receives an interesting illustra- 
tion in the Orphanage, Pastors Thomas 
and Charles Spurgeon being Presidents, 
Mr. William Higgs, Treasurer, and two 
sons of the original founders being on 
the Board of Management. 


* According to the last report issued, that for 
1901-2, the total number of children who had been 
in the orphanage since its founding was 2519, the 
inmates at that time numbering 464. The illustra- 
tions of this article are taken from a little booklet 
descriptive of the orphanage which can be obtained 
gratis from the secretary by friends interested in 
the work and willing to make it known. 


(To be continued.) 
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By ** 24 ¢ 


{Our serial story is the work of a well-known author. It is the author’s desire that the 
story shall be judged upon its merits and not by any pre-conceived estimate of former 
work. At the end of the year the writer’s identity will be disclosed.] 


Illustrated by Frances Ewan 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Professor Ambrose Kerley, an enthusiastic naturalist, is interested in a young curate, Daniel Best, 
whose mother has made many sacrifices for his sake.—She is the widow of Miser Thorpe's 
gamekeeper.—Edward Thorpe-Arden and his brother George Thorpe-Arden had been adopted 
by their uncle, Miser Thorpe, but had quarrelled with him.—A letter received by Professor 
Kerley from Edward relates the cause of the quarrel.—George had declared he would marry 
Helen Hawtrey, the penniless orphan of a doctor.—The miser forbade the marriage, and 
threatened to disinherit George.—George persists in his determination.—He, however, disappears, 
—Edward sides with George, and also leaves the miser.—Unknown to his brother he too loves 
Helen.—He goes on to relate that he himself had married and settled down in Australia; his 
wife had died a year after marriage, leaving him a little girl.—Edward himself is now on his 
death-bed; he commits his little daughter Agnes to the care of Ambrose Kerley.—Agnes arrives. 
—Helen Hawtrey also appears on the scene; has a stormy interview with Miser Thorpe.—The . 
miser tells her that George Thorpe-Arden is dead.—Agnes meets Helen Hawtrey and tells her 
that Edward Thorpe-Arden is also dead.—Agnes wanders into Thorpe Towers and talks to 
Miser Thorpe.—Barnaby Fairfax, retired Australian sheep-farmer and millionaire, comes to 
London with his wife and daughter, Eastern.—He turns philanthropist-—Helen Hawtrey, now 
a widow (Mrs. Stanley Eliot), agrees to act as chaperone to Eastern Fairfax.—Daniel Best 
interests the miser in the poor.—The miser offers to take charge of Agnes.—Eastern makes 
her début as a violinist.at a grand evening party.—Her playing creates a sensation.—Agnes and 
the Professor are present.—Eastern entertains some East End children.—The miser gives Agnes 
a peari necklace. 


CHAPTER XX] 
AN AWAKENING 


T seemed that Eastern Fairfax had 
passed in one step from childhood 
into understanding and _ activity. 
Some dormant force of life in her 

awoke and set in motion a quick pulse of 
action which outdistanced in sympathy 
the automatic working of schemes set 
afloat in her name. 

The evolution of Barnaby’s fatherhood 
had been upon an individual and exclu- 
sive line; Eastern’s insistence that he 
should father a multitude was another 
doctrine. He had fostered one girl in 
calculating egotism ; extreme individualism 
had inspired his benevolence. But she 
had an ideal higher than his—that through 
her affliction a whole class might benefit. 

But while her sympathies were inclu- 
sive, her relation with the material world 


was vague and spirit-like ; she appeared 
and disappeared in the beautiful house 
docile and gentle, attaching herself to no 
individual outside the home circle save 
Agnes Arden. 

The wealth which Barnaby had staked 
every energy to gain was set aside with 
indifference; what had cost him the 
enthusiasm and heroism of his manhood 
and lost to Patty her kingdom of home, 
was after all superfluous to Eastern’s hap- 
piness: money was not her symbol of 
greatness. 

It was Patty who felt the pathos of the 
situation, the solitude of her husband left 
alone with the idols he had set up and 
which his nearest and dearest refused 
to worship. There was strength, too, in 
the way the man let go the dream of his 
daughter’s personal aggrandisement and 
became her agent for the common good. 
But his heart was bitter nevertheless— 
philanthropy had robbed him. 








Attitude, gesture, speech, tone, betrayed his satisfaction as his work grew under his brush 
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Helen was profoundly contemptuous 
of this disregard of fate’s concessions. 
Clement also troubled her; instead of 
grasping the opportunities of fortune, he 
bid fair to be a thoroughgoing idealist 
following the impulse of his art to the 
neglect of material realities. Barnaby’s 
commission to paint Eastern fell in with 
his desire, or Helen might have striven for 
the opportunity hopelessly ; but even here 
she was checkmated by Eastern’s desire 
for a picture of Agres. 

The deformed girl held herself in a 
strange attitude of mind towards her rival 
in beauty; as trough ske realised in her 
her ideal of girlhood and was exhilarated 
by contact with health, she turned with 
eagerness to this companionship. 

Professor Kerley was gratified by the 
suggestion that Agnes should stay in town 
for the portrait-painting. He was awaken- 
ing to the fact that old-fashioned com- 
panionship like his own was apt to dull 
the romance of youth ; contact with more 
graceful intelligence would correct the 
crudeness of his ward’s mind and man- 
ners ; he was jealous of perfection for her. 
Also absence from Mill-Willows would 
interfere with the newly instituted visits 
to The Towers. The professor scarcely 
faced his fear, but he was anxious that 
John Thorpe should find no flaw in the 
educational and deportmental polish of 
the young lady on whose behalf he had 
previously intervened. 

Agnes therefore found her intercourse 
with Eastern crossed by dancing and music 
lessons, and friction with’ Helen, who, 
while apparently making a gracious point 
of furthering Professor Kerley’s desire, 
multiplied Agnes’ restrictions to the point 
of exasperation. 

“IT wonder why she hates me ?”” Agnes 
asked herself, for the show of friendliness 
did not deceive her; she was too clear- 
sighted. Her pride was outraged every 
day; the prestige of her position in 
Ambrose Kerley’s home was entirely 
wanting here. With her father she had 
been first, Miser Thorpe had shown her 
generosity, had set his sternness on one 
side in his intercourse with her, and Dandy 
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fetched and carried for her. 


For the first 
time Agnes met a will and desire to thwart 


and humiliate her. More than once, 
when Helen contrived that she should be 
left alone as “‘ too much of a child” to 
make one of the party, she wandered 
through the beautiful rooms with a strange 
sense of cast-offness and incompleteness 
into which mood would rush the desolate 
memory of the graves among the tus- 
socks, and the solitary master of Thorpe 
Towers. 

‘““T have no one of my very own,” she 
thought with quivering mouth, and the 
next moment became absorbed with the 
idea of Ambrose Kerley. He belonged to 
her absolutely. 

She had taken his love as a voluntary 
offering, accepted it and used it uncon- 
sciously, but at the first touch of cold- 
ness she turned yearningly to his 
warmth. 

With Helen she was conscious of un- 
natural gaucherie, of silence, and stiffness, 
and appearing always to disadvantage. 

The vivid light of pleasure which lit the 
young artist’s face when his eyes fell on 
Agnes comforted his sister’s wounding. 

Clement, discovering that the smile 
vanished from the hazel eyes and the 
curved mouth set into determined lines 
when Helen was present, banished her 
from ‘the sittings at his little studio at 
Chelsea, and installed Patty instead. 

Clement Hawtrey’s nonchalant air had 
vanished. Instead the handsome young 
face was eager and alive, the figure 
erect. 

His enthusiasms and despairs were 
contagious—and were unconcealable. As 
the pictures pfogressed or were hindered 
by the vagaries of light or inspiration 
his sitters vibrated to his delight or 
shared his gehenna. He awarded or 
denied according as he was awarded or 
denied. 

“A wearing nature to live with,” 
thought Patty, with a glance from 
Eastern’s face to Clement’s; ‘all take and 
no give unless he’s overflowing with feel- 
ing—and then there’s a flood whether it’s 
wanted or no. He hasn’t got much 
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mastery—nor Barnaby’s stick-to-it-ive- 
ness. It comes tiring always being in 
extremes. But what a lovable boy he 
is when he’s pleased—he could no more 
keep his pleasure to himself than he 
could his pence.” 

Attitude, gesture, speech, tone, betrayed 
his satisfaction as his work grew under his 
brush ; sketches of charm and vitality. 

The melancholy of Eastern’s eyes, the 
pearl-tinted face smiling from the cloud 
of dark hair covering the rounded shoul- 
ders, the chin resting caressingly on the 
violin, the hint of mournfulness and in- 
spiration was the living Eastern, the 
soul of the girl expressed in “‘ A Reverie.” 

Barnaby caught his breath when he 
stood before the canvas, then compressed 
his lips to hide their trembling. 

“ That’s Eastern !” 

His comment was curt and husky, but 
it satisfied the young artist, who pre- 
sently uncovered his picture of Agnes 
standing straight and slim among a group 
of sunflowers, a shaft of sunlight glinting 
on her hair and gleaming among the 
flowers. It was a study of gold tints 
among which the young face and fearless 
eyes looked out in living eagerness. 

Barnaby turned away abruptly. 

“ Her strength and beauty wound him,” 
thought Clement. 

Agnes’ heart throbbed with exultation 
that her picture would not shame her 
pictured kindred, although she realised 
that the artist had idealised her. Nature 
had not made her wholly so. 

“Why did you do it ?—why did you 
make me look like that ?”’ she asked 
Clement rather fiercely. ‘‘I’m not like 
that—I shall never be like that!” But 
the vague yearning for perfection troubled 
her. 

She found comparisons disconcerting ; 
there was so much in others to wonder at 
and admire. Ambrose Kerley’s words 
recurred to her with a new meaning that 
oppressed with prestige of sorrow—‘‘ To 
know one hard thing well is to know dis- 
tinction, sometimes martyrdom. Ambi- 
tion, power, fame,—for one of these 
attributes men have lived and died.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXII 
FRUITAGE 


DANIEL BEsT walked in the direction of 
The Towers to answer in person a letter 
received from Squire Thorpe, in which 
he offered the young man a post of private 
secretaryship and agentship which, while 
it promised generous remuneration in the 
present, and a hope of future and larger 
things, demanded the relinquishment of 
his curacy. 

Dan was suddenly confronted with 
what a few years ago would have seemed 
a way out of a mistaken path; one on 
which he had been convinced that for him 
neither reputation, nor career, nor happi- 
ness could be found. “ No thorough- 
fare’’ had been his reading of the sign-post. 
But now that escape was offered he was 
surprised how the reasons multiplied why 
he should not turn back. 

He did not under-estimate the squire’s 
interest or misread it; there had crept 
into the old man’s manner something that 
expressed more than his conventional 
words, a movement almost of appeal, and 
while Dan responded with sympathy for 
the absolute aloneness of the reclusé, he 
shrank from any binding obligation be- 
tween them; he had unconditionally 
subscribed where he could to the strong 
will—but to be held by it? Every in- 
stinct revolted at the thought of becoming 
dependent on a despot’s humour. 

It had been just such another May 
morning as this on which Agnes accosted 
him, and drove him through a sense of 
self-dissatisfaction to his first encounter 
with the miser. Where he had begun in 
coldness friendship had resulted; where 
he had forced himself to duty action 
was now spontaneous. Circumstance had 
changed but little, the change was in his 
thought. He met the suggestion of deser- 
tion by emphatic repudiation. 

Yet he was perplexed how to convey 
his refusal to Squire Thorpe in a manner 
that would be definite rejection with per- 
sonal gratitude. It was a point with Dan 
that the squire should acquit him of super- 
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ficial motive in connection with what he 
still slightingly termed his “ office,” He 
could at least justify himself at the 
moment that there was moral union be- 
tween his motive and his act. 

The squire came forward to meet him, 
a tragic figure under the flowering chest- 
nuts, heedless of Spring’s gorgeous hope. 
The arrested expression which usually 
froze his features was stirred—was it 
hope, Dan wondered, that shone in the 
shrewd eyes ?—and while he walked beside 
him his chivalrous youth shrank from 
pushing back into solitude the mind that 
had emerged from inactivity to renewed 
interest in the material world. 

There was no tone of patronage in the 
squire’s voice as he approached the sub- 
ject ; the deadness of his manner changed 
to extraordinary interest. He had de- 
cided, he said, upon extensive renovation 
and restoration. Dan had shown himself 
possessed of a keen business faculty, and 
in making the proposition he was fully 
conscious of the obligation he should be 
under, not only from a business point of 
view, but in a personal sense, for the 
interest and co-operation of one on whose 
judgment he had reason to rely. ‘“ But,” 
he proceeded with unmistakable em- 
phasis, ‘‘ I do not ask a young man at the 
beginning of his career to abandon a pro- 
fession however uncongenial and join 
issues with an old man without provision 
beyond the limit of my—necessarily few 
—remaining years. And later, if this 
country life has still charm for you, the 
living of Mill-Willows is my gift. Mean- 
while you will have leisure to indulge 
your literary tastes and opportunity for 
more useful work than assuaging the 
griefs of old women.” 

There was a wistfulness, even an affec- 
tion in the tones. Dan stopped him in a 
panic; this masterful old man seemed 
bent upon taking him into bondage. 

“T am grateful, sir; it is generous of 
you. At the same time it is a challenge.” 
He drew his young frame up with an 
attractive dignity. ‘‘ You must see for 
yourself that it would be a deserter’s act 
to forsake my colours.” 
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The squire turned with an expression 
of exasperation. Opposition dragged from 
slumber some of the brute force of other 
days. He spoke with heat. 

“Then you mean to make the Church 
your jailor all your days? To sacrifice 
all life and your literary prospects to its 
demands ? There are some upon whom 
the obligation is laid, but not upon you, 
I have not mistaken your energy for 
spiritual—it is more of the mind. It is 
treason of you to betray the larger pro- 
mise of your manhood. I intend neither 
bribe nor challenge, but I have a larger 
hope for your future than you realise. Do 
you suppose that your ministrations are 
of such vast importance to the village as 
to make it worth while relinquishing the 
chance of personal advancement ?” 

The tone said—Deny my wish, and I 
wash my hands of you! 

Dan met the autocrat’s eyes with anta- 
gonism. For a moment he could not find 
speech. The strangeness of the position 
—the magnanimity of this desire to bene- 
fit him struck him singularly. And to 
possess him also, Then with the quick 
understanding that had brought him near 
to the lonely man, he realised the cravings 
of the possessive nature to dominate and 
be a providence where he was interested. 

‘He likes me—poor old fellow—I 
believe he likes me!” thought Dan, 
conscious underneath of discomfort. He 
gave the squire the support of his arm in 
the physical difficulty of mounting a rise 
in the grounds, finding a way meanwhile 
to soften the reflection. 

“My profession was thrust upon me 
in the beginning,” he said, with a frank 
look into the sceptical eyes regarding him, 
“ but—I owe it to you, sir, to say this— 
every day has given me a broader view of 
its possibilities. I do not lay claim to an 
exalted motive, although I must confess ” 
—and Dan laughed nervously,—“ there is 
a certain irony in a man’s conscience 
being mistaken for arithmetic. But how- 
ever it may appear to you, sir, there 
seems scope for the energies of man- 
hood even in the curacy of Mill- 
Willows.” 

















“Tf that is your point of view, I am of 
course answered,” 

The squire’s tones were cold; he dis- 
missed the subject with an impatient 
wave of the hand. The contempt of the 
gesture stung Dan. 

“ However inefficiently I may fill my 
office,” he responded with a quick proud 
flush, “‘ until I disgrace it, I must ask you 
to believe in the honesty of my motive.” 

The stirring of the Spring, the soft west 
wind moving the leaves, did not soothe 
Dan’s fit of despondency. He rushed 
along the lanes as though to escape from 
his feeling of trouble ; his sensitive nature 
was hurt by the thought that he had given 
pain, and chilled by the sneer at his 
sincerity. Since the first contact with 
Squire Thorpe Dan had been affected by 
his mentality. The man had a remark- 
able power of exaction, but the more Dan 
had expended in the old man’s service the 
more he had been affected by his silent 
approval. And so much depended on 
his pleasure! Dan was crestfallen. He 
did not under-estimate the good which 
had followed the breaking-up of the 
stubborn will. There was something in 
Dan that was quick to hunger for under- 
standing. But whatever happened he 
must be true to himself—but must 
self-t:uth always appear desertion of 
others ? 

A pile of letters awaited Dan, one with 
his publisher’s address. He tore it open 
with eager fingers, hope and apprehen- 
sion chasing each other in the expression 
of his eyes. 

Several newspaper cuttings fell from 
the envelope, and after a hasty glance the 
sunbrowned face paled. He set his lips 
and slowly mastered the contents—then 
his head went down upon his arm. 

Presently he rose, his eyes alight and 
shining. 

‘My first prize!” he said. The miser- 
able doubts with which the squire’s 
pessimism had poisoned his mind had 
been instantly expelled; the old opti- 
mistic dreams returned in a rush; it 
flashed through him, too, that he had 
established his justification to independ- 
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ence, then repented swiftly of his triumph 
over the pining need of a heart aching to 
bestow. 

He removed with eager fingers the 
wrappers from his published book, gazing 
at the volume with the eyes of a lover. It 
had been well received. He was not 
absolutely a failure. The little he had 
accomplished had been in spite of envi- 
ronment, or perhaps because of it. He had 
started with no hope beyond the outlook 
of a common man; the first individual 
success had transfigured the world, lit the 
future, illumined it with the assurance 
that life’s possibilities are not imprisoned 
in inherited lot, but widen to thought, 
will, work. 

He paced the small room unheeding 
its limits, speaking his thought aloud. 

“We mortgage our birthright while 
we accept equivalence of self-dependence. 
The retainer of bounty holds on to the 
moods and hours of another man.” 

A shadow fell across the doorway. It 
was Mrs. Best’s day for “coming up,” 
and she had come—and brought the 
basket. She set it down and looked at 
Dan curiously. 

“ Talkin’ to thyself, Dan-u-el? It’s 
poor company is oneself in a conversa- 
tion ; I’ve tried it whiles when I’ve been 
low, but there’s no satisfaction in it. It 
gets on the spirits dreadful! giving out 
your own voice an’ getting no answer.” 

“Tm in better luck. I have given out 
a voice and got an answer. There you 
are, mother—allow me to introduce you 
to ‘A Wayfaring Man.’” 

“Why, Dan, this book is never—? 
What! You mean to say it is? That 
it’s the book you wrote ?” 

Mrs. Best nursed the volume while Dan 
read her the reviews. 

She sighed covetously. 

“Tt’s a pity not to have had your 
name to it!” she said, jealous of the 
honour that was unclaimed. “ Dan-u-el 
Best ; ‘A Wayfaring Man,’ by Dan-u-el 
Best.” 

‘It’s between us and the Lord!” said 
Dan, with roguish reference to a past 
occasion, 
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Mrs. Best shook her head. 

“Tt seems a slighting of Providence. 
It’s only decent to keep troubles hid. 
What good does it do hawkin’ corruption 
—there’s vulture-nosed folk enough to 
sniff nastiness in the world. But honours, 
like good clothes, are for the wearing. I 
begin to believe, Dan-u-el, that a prophet 
don’t get any honour in his own country 
unless he’s a bit uppish! And people 
will think you only a clergyman !”’ 


Professor Kerley’s head was bent over 
his microscope rather late that night when 
Dan’s step, walking backwards and for- 
wards on the avenue, arrested his atten- 
tion. The blank in his heart and house- 
hold occasioned by the absence of Agnes 
had thrown him back on work. 

How like in the old, almost unrealisable, 
days before her coming was the lonely 
pacing on the gravel ! 

He threw open the window. 

“Won't you come in ?” he called into 
the fragrant darkness. 

Standing by the open window Dan told 
his news, but with almost apologetic diffi- 
dence. The patient labours of the simple 
and distinguished scholar appealed to him 
with new force ; he was touched, too, by 
the realisation of how much he owed to 
the untrammelling encouragement of the 
Professor’s friendship. 

He said something of this while he re- 
vealed the squire’s wish. 

Ambrose Kerley pushed the hair off 
his forehead with an agitated move- 
ment. 

“ Extraordinary ! ’’ he murmured, look- 
ing through Dan to some conclusion of 
his own thought. ‘ You also—extra- 
ordinary. Very!” Then seeing Dan 
again his eyes smiled and grew soft. 

“You'll ‘ square up’ with me yet, Dan 
Best !”” and chuckled. 

Presently he resumed in a different tone, 
“The first intellectual success—ah! I 
know it. All other pleasure is as a candle 
to the sun. We mesmerise ourselves with 
sense joys but our own creation is abso- 
lute possession.” 

Yet his voice trembled and broke. }3;'° 


CHAPTER XXIII 
A PASSING SAIL 


“Tr is hard, bitter hard, of the Almighty 
to put it upon me!” 

Barnaby, with face set and shoulders 
bending, had abandoned the fight for an 
immortal name for his child to fight for 
her mortal life. 

Death was not named among them; 
doctors came and went, the routine of the 
house was unbroken, the servants with 
automatic regularity went about their 
business. A multitude of affairs pre. 
sented themselves to the millionaire and 
were disposed of, but the prefix “ poor” 
was attached to the name of the rich man’s 
daughter. 

The animal vigour of Agnes, and the 
balance of the healthy mind, soothed and 
steadied the quivering nerves of the sick 
girl whose waking and sleeping dreams 
were for the degraded and forsaken chil- 
dren. Especially did they dread for her 
those sleepless hours before the dawn, 
when in the lull of the great city she 
seemed to hear its cry of pain. 

She would lie with her great eyes wide 
open, fever-bright, till Barnaby watching 
could have stripped himself of all he pos- 
sessed to blot out her vision. 

“It’s cruel hard on her,” he said in his 
sore heart, ‘“‘that the burden of sorrow 
should be laid on her,’ defiant of the 
shaping of his ends. 

“T am quite well, thank you—only 
tired,” was the reply to questions. But 
once she called out passionately to the 
silent figure standing among the shadows 
of the spacious white room : . 

“1 don’t know how they bear it—as 
weak as I—and no comforting! Father, 
help them as you help me! ”’ 

And Barnaby, coming swiftly to the 
bedside, said something to Eastern that 
made her smile. 

“It’s a promise ?”’ she said, patting his 
cheek with her transparent hand. 

““ My word to you,” he affirmed. 

After that all her old cheerfulness re- 
turned. She was quite well, she declared, 
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and talked about the power of money and 
the delight of its possession, and the clever- 
ness of a man who could command it. 
Then she proposed a visit to Bourne- 
mouth. ‘‘The sea and the pines are 
lovely in autumn.” 

“Give her her wish,” said the great 
doctor. So they left the city behind and 
Joitered in the yellow sunshine that drew 
all the scents from earth, and forest, and 
water. The moor was a purple glory on 
the wide heather cliff, the dark pines 
odorous with pungent fragrance. Eastern 
would lie in her bath chair and watch the 
gold and blue and sparkle of the sky and 
sea fade to the brown and grey evening, 
and the purple haze deepen till the 
shadows in the chines were black and 
deep, and the stars grouped over the low 
hills; the requiem of the waves sobbing 
against the distant cliffs. Then came the 
lamplight and the company of the evening. 
Professor Kerley and Agnes from Mill- 
Willows, or Daniel Best and Agnes. The 
house in Branksome Park was the centre 
of hopes and fears—the fears unspoken. 

On a gentle eminence among the pines 
and in a twilight made by overhanging 
branches they came one day on a little 
City of the Sleeping. The road which led 
there wound through a natural avenue, 
with glimpses of the sea. There was a 
rustic bridge that spanned a brook low in 
the chine, the water hidden by a tangle of 
briar and water-weed, and Eastern said 
it reminded her of “home.” But the 
invalid’s favourite walk was an avenue 
running past their gate through the pines 
dipping at the end to the sea. In summer 
it was a blaze of gorgeous rhododendron 
backed by the sombre woods, an aviary 
for song birds. At this, the autumn sea- 
son, on fine days the long glade was 
dappled with patches of sunlight which 
glistened on the dried bracken under the 
trees turning their dun to gold; the grass 
and foliage in the shade rarely dried from 
the night dews and the scent of the fallen 
pine-cones was aromatic among scents of 
root and earth, and the smoke of garden 
fires. 

At the first need for the mother Patty 
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had thrown off her bonds of gentility and 
humility, the woman emerged in native 
strength and sweetness; she ruled and 
reigned free of fetters and nursed her 
woman-child as she had nursed her 
baby, asking no direction, tolerating 
none. 

Helen felt a pang of envy. Society had 
left the country-woman dull, its charm had 
not touched her, but this old drama of 
motherhood gave her a leading part— 
awakened imagination, invested her with 
poetry and dignity, and the childless 
woman realised her own insecure and 
doubtful hold on the realities of life—in 
the supreme hours the bond of husband 
and wife and parentage held. The father 
turned to the mother, with natural egot- 
ism, the mother to the father, and the 
child to both. She was once more an 
outsider. 

The dark eyes would sometimes watch 
Patty with covetous light in them, and 
as the days grew shorter and Helen walked 
often alone in the shadowy avenue, a mood 
of longing and humility would soften the 
beautiful face. 

“‘T have missed life’s best gift to woman 
—the protection of a strong man,” she 
told herself. 

With the first touch of frost Eastern 
revived ; it seemed as though body and 
mind emerged from depression. The 
familiar sound of her music and merry 
laugh held fear at bay, and Barnaby, with 
hope renewed, went up to town to attend 
to some pressing matters of business. 

It was one of those glorious days in late 
autumn that seem to gather into them- 
selves every tint and fragrance of the de- 
parting year. Wrapped in furs Eastern, 
accompanied by her mother and Agnes, 
was driven through the woods and by the 
shore. The slanting sunlight piercing the 
pine-shadows touched with burnished gold 
the dried bracken and fallen leaves spread 
under the forest aisles, and radiating 
through the mists illumined the distances 
with purple. The hedges were amber 
and brown, holyhocks and rowan-berries 
splashed the evergreens with vivid colour ; 
birds, from whose nests the young had 
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flown, were recounting joys in broken, 
subdued melody. 

The air was electric with the spirit of 
peace and mystery of Nature’s relinquish- 
ment. 

Barnaby returned at sunset. As he 
stepped out of the train a servant touched 
his hat. Something in his face arrested 
his master’s attention. 

“ All well ?” he asked in a tone harsh 
with fear. 

“ Not} so well, sir—the dogcart’s wait- 
ing, sir.” 

Barnaby strode out of the station and 
sprung to his seat, took the reins and 
drove westward at a furious pace. The 
home-lights were shining from the villa 
windows, figures passed on the pavement 
hurrying to fireside and companionship. 
Barnaby felt that if Eastern did not wait 
for his home-coming his heart would 
burst. 

Helen met him in the hall. 

“We wired, but you had left. It was 
very sudden. She had been playing— 
and exquisitely—she put her instrument 
down——” 

“ Has she gone ?”’ he interrupted, still 
in the same sharp tone, 

“No; will you come up ?” 

Each step was like treading on un- 
covered nerves. The pulse beat so loud 
in his head that he grew confused. He 
was dreaming—he should waken—he never 
should reach the top and find her lying 
there. 

The figures of the doctor and the nurse 
and Patty looked abnormally large in the 
room, like figures of a nightmare. 

Patty came over to him and kissed him. 

“‘She’s going, father,”’ she said, uncon- 
sciously calling him by the name which 
gives the woman her most sacred claim 
upon the man. 

He moved to the bed and searched the 
wan face among the pillows for any sign 
of recognition. From where she lay she 
had seen her last sunset. Her violin was 
beside her on the bed and one transparent 
hand touched it as though in recognition 
of companionship through many trans- 
formed hours, 


“Eastern,” he cried, sinking to his 
knees, “father’s come, dearie. Yoy 
wouldn’t let father come home without 
a word ?” 

But her ears were dead to mortal pain 
and love. 

“OQ Barnaby, my dear,” said Patty, 
bending over her husband, “it’s the will 
of God.” 

The great physician whose name gave 
strength and who had been telegraphed 
for from London, turned away to an open 
window and looked out into the soft 
starlit darkness. 

“No, no!” protested Barnaby, “I 
won't believe it—God is the father of 
fathers and He knows! And she'll be 
His for always—I must have a word.” 

The doctor turned and watched. 

Wouldn’t she open her eyes? He 
would never complain any more if she 
would just look at him ; never be tired of 
the task she had set him; with his 
strength he would defend weakness be- 
cause of her. 

She laughed softly. As though his life- 
force had penetrated her unconsciousness 
she murmured : 

“ Daddy!” 

He held his breath to hear her speak ; 
she babbled of baby scenes of playtime. 

Didn’t she know, Barnaby asked, how 
he and mother had rejoiced at her com- 
ing ? What a quaint clever little thing 
she was? How she had taught him 
charity; how because of her he could 
resign ? 

The peace of her face intensified. With- 
out warning, her eyes opened ; her gaze 
wandered round the room, shortened and 
fixed on her father. A smile like sudden 
sunshine lit up her features. 

“Did you call me, Daddy ? 

I heard you and hurried back 
I would play to you, dear . . . but 
os I have broken a string.” 

All through those dark hours which pre- 
cede the dawn Barnaby walked blindly. 
He stopped at length on the cliff above 
the shore. The waters spread _ before 
him a blurred reflex of the sky—a sky 
dismantled of stars, The supple waves 
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pent and rose again, weird with shadows. 
While his eyes were fixed upon the vague 
distance, the line between the sea and sky 

adually grew more distinct, and in the 
cold white light the sail of a small craft, 
grey and dim, was seen bearing out to sea. 
An eerie fancy came to Barnaby that it 
was like a lone soul going through the 
mists to the unknown, He watched 
breathlessly while the heaving waters 
brightened and brightened and the sail 
became white as the foam ; then suddenly 
jt was flooded by the crimson light of the 
rising sun and disappeared in the distance. 

Patty met her husband as he entered 
the house. 

“ Barnaby, my dear, you’ve got me,”’ she 
said. . 


CHAPTER XXIV 
“NO CONTINUING CITY ” 


PROFESSOR KERLEY had come to a deci- 
sion; a momentous decision—that for 
the sake of Agnes he ought to marry. 

Her demeanour since association with 
a certain lady had undergone such a re- 
markable change that could he secure this 
lady's future interest in his ward there 
could not possibly be any ground for 
interference from any quarter. He ac- 
cepted Helen exactly as he found her. 
She was undeniably charming ; her devo- 
tion to Eastern Fairfax, her unselfish 
affection for her brother touched him 
profoundly. And everything that she 
said and did affected him; in truth she 
interested him more than any woman 
he had ever known (he had known very 
few). His social simplicity, his optimisms 
found no jarin her. She had told him the 
story of her married life; its motive and 
its failure, and the break-up of all her 
hopes in Clement in a manner so reticent 
and sad, that its very avoidance of appeal 
deepened the impression of forlornness 
which he had received. 

In truth, Ambrose Kerley had fallen 
in love with loving. Man as defender 
seemed the most adequate and satisfy- 
ing disposal of man that he had yet expe- 
tienced. The speculative study of life 
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and nature as a whole had brought him 
nothing like the realisation of life that 
one object of his care had done. 

“Extraordinary, very; what an un- 
reasonable distrust of the natural impulses 
I once had. A man may abuse the 
faculty of concentration, I felt myself 
incapable of domesticity—yet now——”’ 

Yet now the Professor dreaded nothing 
so much as his house being left unto him 
desolate. 

He met the lady of his admiration and 
esteem in the avenue. The last day of 
the year was crisp and bright, and Helen 
in her dark furs was walking slowly under 
the pines. She greeted the Professor with 
a wistful half-smile. 

“You, Professor! I was that moment 
inditing—in my mind—a letter of fare- 
well to you.” 

“ Farewell ? ”’ 

She had not offered him a hand, both 
were tucked into her muff. She turned 
and walked in the direction of the sea. 
He paced beside her and regarded her 
clear-cut profile. 

“Yes, farewell,’ she reiterated with a 
sigh. ‘‘ Here we have no continuing city 
—at least I have not. Once more I have 
finished a phase. Some lives, you know, 
Professor, have no definite purpose, no 
continuity of interest, usefulness, or—’’ 
her voice faltered, “ affection. With every 
day a sun sets.” 

She made a gesture of illustration. 
The rays piercing the plantation from the 
west hinted of a near sunset. 

‘““There are Joshuas of event,” said 
the Professor, who heard her sigh of 
regret. 

Helen laughed a forced, unmirthful 
laugh. Her face looked very sad. 

“And there is to-morrow’s sun,’’ pro- 
ceeded the optimist. 

“Tt never shines,’ answered Helen, 
‘ to-morrow is always to-morrow.” 

“Then we must fall back on Joshua,” 
and the man’s voice pleaded. “I mean 
I—we—cannot spare you. You have 
brightened our day. Don’t go, stay 
with us.” 

Helen stopped and stared at him. A 
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faint flush crept into the ivory-white of 
her cheeks; the dark eyes were half- 
startled, half appealing. 

“Be my wife,” proceeded the Pro- 
fessor. “It is not for myself entirely 
that I ask. It is extraordinary how 
clumsily I put my meaning. I have never 
asked a lady to marry me before—’ he 
went on hurriedly in excuse, and colour- 
ing under the direct gaze. ‘‘ I—er—in 
fact the occasion had not arisen—had not 
in fact presented itself. Had not pre- 
sented itself, in fact,’’ reiterated the 
Professor firmly, quite sure of his point. 
“It is not for myself I plead—not abso- 
lutely. I ask your kindness for another, 
who has no mother—for my ward—for 
Agnes Arden.” 

Helen drew a little away from him ; she 
did not speak, but walked on at a quick- 
ened pace suddenly resentful and angry. 
She gazed down the long dappled glade, 
not trusting herself to look at the man 
at her side. 

Her kindness for Agnes Arden! this 
man asked her to become his wife so as to 
mother the child of her rival! The irony 
of the situation brought a bitter smile to 
her lips. Yet another thought stung her, 
the remembrance that here as heretofore 
she was supplanted! Death, honour, 
ambition, stronger love than love of her 
had rivalled her at every point—rivalled 
her still. Clement, for whose companion- 
ship she had longed, turned from her to 
his art. There stretched before her the 
uncertainty, the poverty, and battling 
again. How tired and heart-weary she 
was of make-shifts; of being second 
best. This man was honourable, clean 
in life, distinguished in name; a man too 
proud in his simplicity for subterfuge. 
Why not take the shelter of his affec- 
tion and home? But did he know that 
because of her the feud had existed be- 
tween Miser Thorpe and his kin, would 
he, did he know, ask her still to marry 
him ? 

“Shall I tell him ? What good would 
it do?” she asked herself. ‘‘ The fault 


was not mine in spite of the bitter blame 
of that wicked old man—it lies with him ; 
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in his arrogance and pride, in his covet. 
ousness ! ” 

She did not hear the Professor’s voice; 
she stared vacantly over the wide sweep 
of bay outstretched before them, purple 
in the deepening shadow. The past was 
crowding its memories upon her; it 
seemed but yesterday that she waited, 
desolated, for the man who did not come, 
Fate had turned its wheel and put the 
daughter of her rival—his own daughter 
—in her hand. The boon which Edward 
Arden had most craved for his child was 
offered for her sharing. This time she 
held the whip. She turned her eyes 
bright with triumph, acceptance trembled 
on her lip, but something in the mien of 
Ambrose Kerley checked her. “He is 
a good man,” she thought. The unsatis- 
fied craving of her womanhood rose 
suddenly to tumult. She thought of her 
brief marriage with Stanley Eliot and 
shuddered; of Barnaby Fairfax, whose 
chivalrous care and kindness she had 
envied Patty, and was surprised how much 
she would like Barnaby’s address honoured 
lady to be true of her in her connection 
as Professor Kerley’s wife. 

She began to speak with nervous inco- 
herent haste, her hands trembling in her 
muff. 

“You ought to know—I ought to tell 
you—everything else I have told you. 
But this was a misunderstanding of years 
ago. No wrong, no shame—but mis- 
understandng which embittered my youth 
and destroyed its hopes . 

The Professor’s mild eyes were troubled, 
his face flushed hotly for the woman's 
pain, every nerve winced in rebellion 
against this humbling of her pride. 

“* Hush, I will not hear,’’ and there was 
a tone of command with his pleading. 
“It is not a question that touches either 
your honour or mine. If the past is>to 
—to fetter the present with its mistakes 
and—er—regrets, what of evolution?” 
The Professor’s face lightened and 
brightened as he saw his way to a scien- 
tific conclusion. ‘‘ What of evolution, 
dear lady? If human _ consciousness 
reaches its apogee in its teens, for what 
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purpose does a man 
live for three-score 
years?” 

* Helen’s voice broke 
between a laugh and 
a sob. 

“ Professor Kerley. 
you are a clever man, 
for you make me 
believe what I have 
doubted for fifteen 
years—that I can be 
happy.” 

“Very extraordi- 
nary; very.” mur- 
mured . he Professor 
as he held the hand 
she offered him. 
“Agnes will be as- 
tounded.”’ 

On that point Am- 
brose Kerley had 
made no mistake 
whatever. But as he 
strode homeward 
over the dried hea- 
ther and through the 
frost - touched’ lanes 
he was completely 
off the track of that 
young lady’s senti- 
ments. 

She was waiting 
tea for him, and 
looked up wistfully 
and eagerly as he 
came in, rising to 
meet him with 
rather unusual de- 
monstration. She 
stood tall as_ his 
shoulder which she patted with a caress- 
ing hand. 

“ How pleased you look, Guardy,” her 
eyes were searching his face. ‘‘Seen a 
hew species of reptile—a two-footed snake, 
perhaps ?”’ P 

The Professor’s look of exaltation 
clouded, but he straightened his shoulders. 

“ Agnes, my dearest,” with emphasis 
on the dearest—‘ I am proud ' 

“To own a museum already—no room 
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What of evolution, dear lady? 


for any more specimens! Have to con- 
sult your assistant, first, wouldnt you ? 
Sit there and have your tea, dear.”’ 

He would tell her afterwards, when there 
were no distractions. How glad she 
would be, his little Agnes, to know that 
the advantage of a woman’s care was to 
be hers. She would appreciate its pro- 
tection, the freedom it would afford. 
That long-dreamed-of holiday abroad 
would eventuate. 
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Agnes rang the bell for the removal of 
the tray, then went over to the window 
and drew back the curtains, and seated 
herself in the old leather chair; leaning 
her chin on her hand, she rested her elbow 
on the arm and looked out into the 
avenue where the bare branches of the 
trees caught the light from the lamp and 
gleamed against the dark background. 

Presently Agnes turned her eyes troubled 
with unspoken thought, and saw the pro- 
fessor sitting by his desk opposite. 

The girl’s face softened into a fleet tender 
smile. 

““ Dear,” she said gently, “it is so good 
to have you there. I miss you when 
when you are away. This is like the first 
night that I came; you there, I here, 
where my father used to sit; we two 
alone.” 

Ambrose Kerley cleared his throat. 

““ We two alone,” he echoed. 

She waited for more, watching him with 
secret anxiety. She missed the old spirit 
of their comradeship, the spontaneity with 
which he had responded to any hint of 
their common isolation and dependence. 
Her eyes challenged him to declare there 
was no other between them. 

Why to-night had she broken the 
barrier of her reserve ? He was seized 
with a sudden misgiving—would this 
scheme to hold her to his life result in a 
change in her relation to him? Was it 
sacrilege to his trust to yield the stranger 
part charge ? 

The stillness of the room—dear in 
memories and associations—was presently 
invaded by the faint echo of footsteps. 
The professor listened with strained, tense 
attention. 

“Tt is only Dandy,” said-Agnes with 
a curious smile. ‘I also have thought— 
it was some one else, when first I came. 
Somehow Dandy always is there when one 
isn’t thinking of him, but grieving about 
something else. Curious, isn’t it ?”’ 

“Very,” answered the professor. ‘I 
have observed it myself. He is not, as 
it were, the theme, but he punctuates the 
paragraph. I have known Daniel as a 
comma, also as a full stop.” 
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This turn of conversation lightened the 
professor's mood, which was as suddenly 
again depressed. 

‘Sometimes I think Dandy a pumpkin,” 
Agnes declared. “If he’s a pumpkin he 
doesn’t feel. Or he might be just doing 
his duty.”” She proceeded as though that 
was performed without struggle or demur, 
‘But if it was me, if I couldn’t be the 
theme, I’d be the full stop.” 

The professor put his nervous fingers 
through his hair. 

‘But what of evolution ? ” 

‘““Commas don’t evolve except to semi- 
colons. It’s the theme that evolves or 
the full stop ends it.” 

““ Just so, quite so,’’ murmured Ambrose 
Kerley, dismissing the metaphor with 
regret for its introduction. 

Agnes crossed and knelt down beside 
him, and put her arms about him looking 
at him with eyes of appeal. 

“Guardy, I'll love you back; 
dear, now.” 

The professor met the yearning look 
and braced himself to speak, but she 
interrupted. 

“T will care for you, dear; you shall 
not grow old alone, Guardy. Mrs. Fair- 
fax said that people who are not young 
often feel forsaken. It has come to be 
the very best thing to have just you; 
I couldn’t, I couldn’t leave you while you 
have only me. I once heard Mr. Fairfax 
cry—it was the day after Eastern died. 1 
was in the window, he didn’t see me. He 
knelt beside Eastern and only looked 
stern, then all at once he cried out, ‘! 
am poor, poor; God has many children 
—I had only one!’ And I understood 
—remembering father. But I have an- 
other father, now. And, Guardy, you 
shall not be alone.” 

Dan received no call that night to keep 
Ambrose Kerley company. He sat late 
at his desk, but not working. It was 
forced miserably upon him that what he 
intended for good had been ill done. 
What was the meaning of this passionate 
outbreak ? Agnes was not given to self- 
revelation. Her young face lifted to him 
with penitence for fancied omission, had 
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It's a lie, gasped the girl 


still reproach for his desertion. If he 
could but have assured her none should 
share with her! But gradually another 
aspect emerged—the woman would com- 
pensate ; he would leave to her what he 
could not accomplish himself. 

A week later Agnes was waiting the 
professor’s return. He had apologised 
for leaving her that morning, it being her 


birthday, but promised to bring her a 
present, and a friend home with him to 
dine. Agnes had busied herself most of 
the day in housewifely preparations, and 
the rooms were unusually bright with lamp 
and firelight and abundant blossoms. 
Agnes herself in white, and wearing her 
grandmother’s pearls, looked brightly 
expectant. Too restless to sit still she 
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moved from the study back to the dining- 
room and took a last survey of the table 
laid for three, glistening with glass and 
silver—the birthday roses which Patty 
Fairfax had sent blooming in their crystal 
bowls—two perfect blossoms at the place 
of the expected guest. 

She wondered who the gentleman would 
be; their visitors were always gentlemen. 
While she was smiling welcome thoughts 
a carriage stopped, voices were in the 
hall—one was a woman’s, a voice she 
knew. Broken multitudinous thoughts, 
fears, apprehensions, tumbled over one 
another, leaving but one definite sensa- 
tion, and pangs of wild jealousy and 
despair, as Helen, smiling though pale, 











radiant and beautiful in her furs, entered 
the room on Ambrose Kerley’s arm. 

“ Dearest,” said the professor, his gentle 
eyes on Agnes, conviction and entreaty 
in his tones, ‘‘ this lady—my wife—cares 
enough for us to—to pledge herself to 
our happiness.” 

In the long moment that followed, the 
face of Agnes changed from softness and 
joy to hardness and despair. As she 
approached a step Helen drew back. In 
the white face and gleaming eyes she met 
again the hatred and rage of Miser 
Thorpe. 

“It’s a lie,” gasped the girl chokingly, 
and with a gesture of repudiation rushed 
from the room. 






(To be continued.) 
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Love Crowneth All 


By the Rev. Wm. A. Blake 


THO’ Fath may utter golden speech, 
Or chant in high, Seraphic strain : 
The soul of Love must breathe in each, 
Or all is emptiness and vain :— 
Tho’ heaven-lit eyes rare visions see, 
And wisdom’s deepest depths be sought ; 
Tho’ mountains at its bidding flee, 
If Love be absent—all is naught. 

Love crowneth all. 


Love suffers long, is ever kind, 

lt envies not; but lives to bless ; 
Seeks not its own ; but works to find 
Its lasting joy in righteousness. 

Faith may in ecstasy expire, 

Hope, like a star, may fade away ; 
Love, instinct with celestial fire, 


Shall rise, and shine immortally. 


Love crowneth all. 


Tho’ Hope its dreams in chilchood wove, 
Of richer joys in riper years ; 


The heart must throb with living Love, 





Or early sunshine disappears : 
For Hope beholds as in a stream, 


The mirrored heavens overhead ! 





Trees, birds and skies may living seem, 
If Love be wanting—all is dead. 


Love crowneth all. 
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On Making the Best of Things. 


OETHE tells us of a fisherman 
who lived with his family in a 
poor hut on a desolate shore. 
Privation and penury were their 
constant experience, though borne with 
remarkable patience and resolution. One 
day however, on his way across the 
shingle, after a night of fruitless toil he 
lit on what appeared to be a discarded 
lamp—perhaps washed up from a wreck. 
Taking it home to his wife, she managed 
to fit it up with oil and wick, and presently 
a tiny glow flickered on the rude furniture 
around, so that beneath the mild radiance 
a marvellous change took place, slowly 
but certainly it began to turn to silver, 
and before an hour had passed, the hut 
with all its contents was a fabric of solid 
silver. That lamp is within the reach 
of all who have learned the art which 
one of the greatest on the page of History 
showed himself proficient in, when he said, 
“IT have learned in whatever state I 
am, therewith to be content.” 

To be content with what life brings 
because nothing can happen outside the 
permission of infinite Wisdom and Love ; 
to accept stern and searching discipline 
with unmurmuring resignation; to make 
the best of awkward and undesirable 
things—these are the marks of a royal 
and beautiful soul. : 


* x * * 
Make the best of a sleepless night 


You have been kept awake by the 
catawauling of a dozen household pets, 
XXX1I—45 


In the 
Home Circle 


By the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


discussing their grievances under the 
moon, or by raging toothache, or by 
the baby who has woke up when every 
one else is endeavouring to go to sleep, 
or by the mice which have scampered 
round and round your room. Now, be 
careful, when you come down to ‘break- 
fast. Remember that there are five or 
six at the table, whose day will be largely 
influenced by your behaviour. There 
is no need to say that you have had a 
good night, when you haven't; but 
there is no necessity on the other hand, 
to dwell too largely on your discomfort. 
Remember how contagious our emotions 
are. Without meaning to do it, we 


unconsciously quicken or retard our: 


neighbour’s heart-beats, and affect his 
entire circulatory system. 

‘One topic,” says Emerson, ‘‘ is peremp- 
torily forbidden to all rational mortals, 
namely, their distempers. If you have not 
slept, or if you have slept, or if you have 
the headache, or leprosy, or thunderstroke, 
I beseech you by all the angels to hold 
your peace, and not pollute the morning. 
Come into the azure, and enjoy the day.” 

That was a beautiful resolution of Sir 
Walter Scott, piously recorded in his 
Journal, that when he was in a state of 
depression, he must labour hard to conceal 
it from all the rest in the house, because, 
as he thought, it was bad enough for him 
to bear it, without inflicting it on others. 

When the night is over, it is over. We 
cannot make it better or worse. Why 
‘should its weary hours be allowed to 
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cast their dark shadows over others that 
succeed. These at least may as well be 
bright as depressed, yea much more so. 

The next best thing, by an effort of the 
will, is to arrest the further spread of our 
pain and weariness, and by a diversion 
of our thought tocreate a happier, merrier 
mood, which shall act on all the house as 
a shaft of sunshine. 


* * * * 


Make the best of an accident 


One of the tenderest descriptions of 
how to do this is given by Ralph Connor 
in the Sky-Pilot, when the little minister 
tells the high-spirited girl, crippled for 
life, the story of the making of a canén 
in the prairies of the Wild West. The 
fury of the elements, the seeth of the roaring 
torrents, and the rifts of earthquake cut 
deep gashes into the heart of the earth, and 
for a while the naked wound is horrid 
to the sight, until Nature begins to carpet 
it with verdure, and festoon it with strings 
of creepers, till presently it is filled with 
the loveliest flowers, scenting the air with 
their fragrance, and attracting the lazy 
hum of myriads of honey-bees. The girl 
caught the suggestion, and from being 
wild, restless, and complaining, became 
strong, and sweet, and thoughtful for 
others—only anxious that the highest 
possible results for herself and them 
might accrue from what seemed an 
altogether hopeless calamity. 

It was my great pleasure to spend a 
few hours once in the company of a 
refined and cultured woman, who from 
her birth was deprived of arms and hands. 
Many a one would have settled down 
into confirmed depression at so terrible 
a handicapping in the race of life. Not 
so with this brave soul at least. En- 
couraged by her noble mother she re- 
solved to do by her feet what others do 
by their hands; and by dint of long and 
patient care she has succeeded in becom- 
ing a portrait-painter of no small merit— 
so much so that she is able to contribute 
largely to the education and maintenance 
of her brothers and sisters. 

Helpless invalids, chronic cases of 


inveterate and life-long suffering, cripples 
from birth—to all such, there is but one 
advice—Don’t brood too sadly at your 
deprivations ; consider and be glad for 
what remains; look round your life, and 
somewhere in its dark dungeon, you will 
espy a rope hanging within your reach, 
by which you too may climb up into the 
bright sunny air. Do not say that you 
have looked for it in vain. It is not 
possible that you have been left without 
one strand of comfort, one means of egress 
and escape. Look again, with the freshly 
lighted torch of faith and hope! 


* * * * 


Make the best of a hard sphere 


If ever there was a hard sphere, it was 
St. Agatha’s, at Landport, when Father 
Dolling, and his three sisters settled there 
in the autumn of 1885. His premises 
were situated in the midst of fried-fish 
shops, gin shops, and houses of ill-fame, 
and pervaded with the odorous stench 
of slaughter-houses. In that district 
he said, sin was no shame; the conduct 
and language of the people was free and 
unrestrained to a degree, which at least 
relieved the town of any accusation of 
being either respectable or dull. But, 
how admirably he made the best of it, 
and how magnificently his environment 
elicited all that was noblest in his cha- 
racter. In the ten years that he was at 
St. Agatha’s he raised £56,000, built a 
new church, waged uncompromising war 
with the sins that made Portsmouth “a 
sink of iniquity,” and exulted in having 
reformed thieves, rescued fallen women, 
emigrated young men and women from 
their evil surroundings, and manifested 
that g.uaiality and humaneness of soul, 
which in spite of his High-Church proclivi- 
ties, procured for him the warm sympathy 
of the dissenters. 

There is a great deal of restlessness and 
dissatisfaction among those whose lot is 
cast in sterile and difficult neighbour- 
hoods. Let not such be too eager for 
removal to happier and more likely locali- 
ties. Life in the suburbs is not unmiti- 
gated bliss. Better far would it be to 
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extract Edens out of the wilderness, and 
to make the desert rejoice and blossom 
as the rose. Whilst we are looking long- 
ingly to the mirage on the far horizon, 
we may be missing the chances that lie 
around us of making gardens of the Lord. 
* * * * 
Make the best of an unfortunate mar- 
riage 

In “ The Children of the Ghetto,’ Mr. 
Zangwill tells a beautiful story of an aged 
Jewish couple, far from sympathy with each 
other, and far from happy in the first 
years of their married life, who finally 
found each other out, and fell mutually 
in love. What a beautiful moral is here. 
All marriages are not happy, though I 
believe there are many happier ones in 
the world than we suppose—for we only 
hear of the unhappy ones; and even 
those that begin happily are often over- 
cast, and their even tenor arrested by 
the interference of friends, the malice of 
enemies, the irruption of losses, misfor- 
tunes, and unforeseen catastrophes. But 
where hearts are brave, where the chatter- 
ing voices of the world are excluded, and 
where each makes the best of the best 
in each, the result is often more satis- 
factory than the best of well-wishers 
could have anticipated. 

If only Carlyle and his wife had acted 
on this principle, the world would have 
been saved some heart-rending revelations, 
which have smirched the fair names of 
two or three, whom otherwise we should 
have canonised. It was unpardonable 
of him, when his wife told him that she 
had, at one time, almost resolved to leave 
him, to retort, ‘ Well, I do not know 
that I should have missed you, I was 
very busy just then with Cromwell” ; 
but she did not improve matters by com- 
paring life with him to keeping a mad- 
house. Mrs. Carlyle’s nervous prostra- 
tion must have been hard to bear, and 
it may have led her to’imagine things 
which did not exist, but it is impossible 
to explain away the passage in his diary 
teferring to ‘‘ the blue marks which in a 
fit of passion he had once inflicted on 
her arms.” 
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It may be that your husband does not 
take the same interest in you as once, 
hardly notices the care with which you 
dress to please him, sits at the table 
without ‘uttering a word, and _ goes 
quickly out without saying where he is 
going. You have said a hundred times 
to yourself that he is ill, or that business 
is unusually trying, and that he will soon 
be his old self. But it is a long time now 
since you saw the old smile on his face, 
the old light in his eyes. Take care, you 
may make the bad worse, you may make 
the worst of this. Don’t speak of your 
grief to others, who may make scandal 
out of it, which like the duck-weed will 
choke the waters of your life: above all, 
don’t neglect your personal appearance, 
your table, your home, and allow all that 
was pretty and sweet to become bedrag- 
gled and slatternly ; and whatever you do, 
or don’t do, don’t abandon yourself to 
drink, with which many a woman has 
endeavoured to drown her sorrow. All 
these things only serve to aggravate the 
case, and give a reason for that neglect, 
which your husband is beginning to 
manifest. 

Or it may be that your wife is drifting 
into a fatal intimacy with one who enjoyed 
your home and hospitality, and was as 
a brother to you, and you know that her 
apparent love to you is no longer spon- 
taneous but forced. You too may make 
the worst or the best of this. God allows 
such tragedies to invade the lives of men, 
that they may have the grandest oppor- 
tunities of victory. Clive’s victories at 
Plassy and Arcot were the more remark- 
able because gained in the face of over- 
whelming numbers, and when his soldiers 
were in desperate need of rest, ammuni- 
tion, and food. Be brave, and true, and 
strong, your Guinevere will be at your 
feet presently, ennobled and sanctified 
by your high honour and tender com- 
parison. Never let yourself descend 
below your loftiest ideal. Her sin will 
not justify you in descending to the hog’s 
level, and trying to satisfy your hunger 
with husks. Good at last shall conquer evil, 
and love be victor in the strife with hate. 
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Make the best of family trials 

They will come, and they are hard to 
bear. Ah, those skeletons in our homes, 
they will not stay in the cupboards, but 
have a knack of stepping out, and sitting 
beside us, when the house is still, and we 
are busy with our meals or trying to get 
a nap. They make me think of the old 
stories of the Knight’s armour, in which 
their departed masters were accustomed 
to clothe themselves, and descend at dusk 
from their place on the walls of baronial 
palaces. But we must not let them rob 
us cf all the joy and peace of life. It will 
not do to beever brooding over them, and 
talking of them. cr cowering before their 
menace. We cannct ignore them; we 
must not run away from them; we are 
meant to get meat out of the eater and 
sweetness from the strong. But how to 
do it is a lesson that needs as careful 
learning as the hardest ever set us in 
our old school-days. We must mix grace 
and gumption with such circumstances 
as Turner mixed brains with his colours, 
té produce those wonderful effects. 

One of the most touching illustrations 
of this is given in the life-story of Charles 
Lamb, who took into his home his afflicted 
elder sister to be the cherished companion 
of his life. What a daily agony it must 
have been for his nervous and sensitive 
spirit to watch lest the dreaded symptoms 
of mania should return; and may he 
not have sometimes trembled before the 
fear lest he should be assailed by the hand 
which had been raised against their 
mother. Yet the brother mourned during 
the days of her enforced absence, and 
welcomed the happy day of her return 
with genuine and childlike pleasure. 
Nowhere on the page of history is there 
a more exquisite instance of how love 
can make the best of a very sad and 
difficult lot. 

* * ** * 
Make the best of getting old 

The age belongs to the young—young 
journalists in the editor’s chair, young 
politicians in the senate, young ministers 
in the pulpit, young men in the Exchange, 
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and the elderly are reduced to the fate 
usually allotted to back numbers, unless 
they resemble that friend of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, who was “a stripling at 
seventy.” 

It is a sad moment when for the first 
time a man hears one porter say to another 
“carry the old gent’s bag,” when the 
leaders are not given to us to write, when 
our sketches are hardly acknowledged, 
and when our party makes an important 
move without ascertaining our views, 
or asking our advice. It is hard to be 
left out in the cold, hard to give prece- 
dence to a youngster who cannot do 
as well with both hands as the veteran 
can do with his little finger, hard to be 
ignored. 

This experience is very galling, and 
beneath it a man is apt to become a 
cynic. The wine of life turns to vinegar, 
and the old hero of many a well-fought 
field is apt to become a critic. This is 
making the worst of our years, for criti- 
cism hurts the soul of the critic more than 
it does the target of his criticisms. 

It may be a relief to hurt your vanity, 
my friend, to shoot your Lilliputian darts 
at your Gulliver, but you inflict infinite 
harm upon yourself. You will lose your 
faculty for admiration. Your sense and 
taste will become too blunt to appreciate 
what is really beautiful and good. The 
sacred, pathetic, and heroic in the current 
life of your age will awaken no enthvu- 
siasm_in you. Your nearest and dearest 
may be unaware of the atrophy which 
is in progress beneath your blind and 
smiling exterior, but in the depths of 
your soul, disintegration and corruption 
will be at work. 

To quote Amiel’s words: “ How ma- 
lign, infectious, and unwholesome is 
that attitude of ironical contemplation, 
which corrodes and demolishes every- 
thing; that mocking pitiless temper 
which holds itself aloof from every personal 
duty and every vulnerable affection, and 
cares only to understand without com- 
mitting itself to action. Criticism be- 
come a habit, a fashion, and a system, 
means the destruction of moral energy, 
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of faith, and of all spiritual grace.” Too 
often a man whose age is endangering 
his prominence becomes a merciless critic, 
that his venomous stings, his biting words, 
may at least secure an unenviable noto- 
riety. From such a fate our worst 
enemies might ask that we should be 
preserved, 

There is a more excellent way. History 
abounds with the record of men who have 
taken up new studies in their old age. 
Cato did not learn Greek till he was an 
old man. At the age of sixty, Robert 
Hall began to acquire Italian, that he 
might be able to read Dante in the original. 
John Knox did not learn Hebrew till he 
was close on fifty. Goethe began the 
study of Oriental literature, when he was 
in his sixty-fourth year. These are im- 
mortal examples of the freshness and 
virility of which the mind is capable: 
and nothing will more surely keep a man 
in living,touch with his times than to be 
able to;speak intelligently and fully of 
any subject which is engaging the atten- 
tion of the world around us. 

But there is a still more excellent way 
—the habit of constant thought and care 
for others. “For,” as Jacob Behmen 
says, ‘‘this is the true fault in man, 
namely, to die from himself, and in all 
his beginnings and designs to bring his 
desire unto the will of God.” The man 
who is always willing to sink himself, 
and to be ignored, if only,he can promote 
the well-being and happiness of all about 
him, is the last man that men can ifford 
to ignore. Here, as everywhere, the 
maxim is true, that those who seek lose, 
and those who are content to lose, save. 


* * * * 


. 


Make the best of your limitations 


“Remember my bonds,” said the 
Apostle. How their iron must have 
entered his soul. But so far from repin- 
ing against his hard fate, he bravely faced 
it, and rejoiced that his imprisonment 
had opened the doors to souls, with whom 
otherwise he could not have come in 
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contact. He rejoiced that his bonds 
were known in all Cesar’s household, 
and that many had been encouraged by 
his example to confess Christ even to 


the last extremity. 
How beautiful it is to find John Bunyan 


covering the walls of Bedford gaol with 


frescoes, the immortal colours of which 
can never fade, and writing books, on 
which hundreds of thousands have been 
nourished. But how well he had learned 
the secret of making the best of things, 
as it is set forth in his own striking style : 
“Our safety is in God. Commit the 
keeping of your souls unto Him. Satan 
can make a jail look as black as hell, and 
the loss of a few stools and chairs, as bad 
as the loss of so many bags of gold. There 
is in God a sufficiency of power, to them 
that have laid their soul at His foot, to 
be preserved. God can make fear flee 
away, and place heavenly confidence in 
its room.”’ 


Sometime, when all life’s lessons have been 
learned, 
And sun and stars for evermore have set, 
The things, which our weak judgments here have 
spurned, 
The things, o’er which we grieved with lashes 
wet, 
Will flash before us, out of life’s dark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue; 
And we shall see how all God’s plans are right, 
And how, what seems reproof, was love most 
true. 


But not to-day: then be content, poor heart ! 
God's plans, like lilies, pure and white unfold, 
We must not tear the close-set leaves apart, 
Time will reveal the calices of gold ; 
And if through patient faith, we reach the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loosed, may rest, 
When we shall clearly know and understand, 
I think that we will say, ‘‘ God knew the best.”’ 


In that faith, therefore, and hope, 
let us go through life, making the best 
of all that seems most severe and inex- 
plicable. The hardest nut contains the 
sweetest kernel. The ugly duckling will 
prove to be the swan. The rough-packing 
case hides the rarest and costliest gift. 
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II. A Talk with the Children 
By the Rev. W. J. Ferrar, M.A. 


THE TWO KNIGHTS’ VISIONS 


Two of the knights who set forth on the 
quest of the Holy Grail were Sir Gawaine 
and Sir Ector. After much wandering they 
became very weary of the quest and longed 
to return to their old life. As they were in 
this downhearted state of mind, they came 
to an old, half-ruined chapel, which they 
entered. ‘They said their prayers and sat 
down on a seat, and being very tired they 
went to sleep and had strange dreams, which 
told them why they were so downhearted, 
and why it seemed the quest was not for 
them. 

Sir Gawaine saw a meadow full of flowers 
and a great rack of a hundred and fifty 
bulls, all proud and black, except three, 
one of which had a black spot, and the other 
two were as pure and white as could be. 
These three were tied with two strong cords. 
And all the bulls went to seek better pas- 
ture. 

Some of them came back to the field, 
some returned no more, and only one of the 
white bulls was among those that came back. 
Sir Ector also saw a strange vision. And 
when the two knights awakened they both 
seemed to see a mysterious hand with a 
bridle hanging from it, and a great candle 
seemed to be burning within its clenched 
fist. And they heard a voice, which said, 
‘“‘ Knights full of evil faith and poor belief, 
these two things have failed you, and there- 
fore ye may not come to the adventure of 
the Holy Grail.” 

Then they made their way to a rough 
mountain region, where Nacien the hermit 
told them the meaning of their visions. He 
told Gawaine that it was the Table Round 
that he had seen, for the knights even of 
that chosen fellowship were really black at 
heart and proud, feeding at the rack, not in 
the meadow grass. He said that the meadow 
meant humility and patience. “Those be 
the things which be always green and 


quick.” 
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The two perfectly white bulls were Sir 
Galahad and Sir Percivale, and the one 
with a black spot was Sir Bors, whose one 
sin had been repented of and forgiven. 

And in the other vision the hand with the 
candle alight in it, and the bridle, betokened 
the Holy Spirit and the power of self-con- 
trol. “And the candle, which showeth 
clearness and sight, signifieth the right way 
of Jesus Christ.” Thus the hermit con. 
cluded his interpretation. 

** Sir,” said Gawaine, “it seems by your 
words that for our sins it will not avail us 
to travel further on this quest.” 

“ Truly, there be an hundred such as ye 
be,” the hermit answered, “that never shall 
prevail but to have shame.” 

Whatasad andgloomy picture of thereligion 
of so many men and women who are supposed 
to be on the quest of the Holy Grail! It 
stood in the story which we have read for all 
that men’s souls are called to aspire to 
above the clouds of this lower world. It 
meant—that Holy Grail—‘‘to know Thee 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
Thou hast sent.” It represented—that 
legendary vessel bearing the blood of Christ 
—the nearness of God to men through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

Are we not all called to be seekers of the 
Holy Grail if it means this? Have we not 
been sent on our way baptized in this hope? 
Then we should be finding what we seek 
with Percivale and Galahad, who all their 
boyhood remained fit to find it in very 
truth when they were men. 

Gawaine and Ector put their hands to 
the plough, and with many more had to turn 
back discomfited. And why? Because 
they were sinful and proud, and loved 
their sins and pride. They had grieved the 
Holy Spirit and driven Him from their 
hearts. 

They could not bridle their passions, 
They would not see the light of the candle, 
which signified “ the right way of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Therefore the quest, with its 
toil, its joy, and glory was not for them. One 
question: Is the quest for us? Then we 
must-be white as Galahad and Percivale, or, 
at least, like Sir Bors, with the one black 
spot sorrowed for and forgiven, 












HERE is only one unconquerable sin, 
and that is the sin you are not trying to 
conquer. 


igen ten thousand times, after sinning, 
you have sworn, ‘ That shall be the last,” 
swear it after the ten thousand and first. 


+ is ten thousand times less likely to be 
the last than the first sin was.” Yes, 
yes, ah yes, if you look at your poor, 
weakened, miserable self. But Christ has 
not grown weak with your ten thousand sins. 
And He is your Reliance. 


“Bt Iam ten thousand times less likely to 
turn from my sin to Him than I was 
at first.” True; sadly true; but He is there, 
and as close to you as at first; and you have 
only to turn, 


earn to live simply. Where a fort is to 
be defended, they cut away the trees. 
Often our lives are so ensconced in luxuries 
that Satan’s levies can creep among the 
foliage unperceived, nearer and nearer, until 
they surprise the garrison of the soul. 


Be certain whatever form heaven takes, 
that it will be as real as earth. Be 
certain, whatever new properties and joys 
will grow upon our knowledge, that heave 
will not rudely startle us with strangenesse 
but will be a familiar place, a dear place, 
home. And be certain, in it all, that heaven 
is infinitely better than the best of earth. 


’ 


|! I could only perpetuate the horror of 
sin that comes just after I have sinned ! 
If my eyes could always see its real character 
as I perceive it then! If my heart could 
always understand its fearful consequences 
as I comprehend them at that moment! 
How impossible it seems to sin again—just 
after I have sinned ! 


_— if you think it is easy to confess 
your sins to God, you know neither 
God nor confession. 


y brother! If you are tempted and 
have a friend, count him chief of your 
worldly goods. Cling to his ide though 
- dagger pierce you daily. It .sa surgeons 
neat 


Words of Wisdom 


The selections printed in the next column 
are taken from a strikingly original book, 
which Messrs. IsBISTER AND Co., LTp., have 
just published, called “ Help for the Tempted.” 
It is the work of Professor Amos R. Wells, 
who has since 1892 been managing editor 
of the Christian Endeavour World, Boston, 
the American Christian Endeavour organ, 


with a circulation of about 100,000. 


While “Help for the Tempted” was 
appearing serially, propositions were received 
for its translation into Chinese and Spanish. 
Letters of hearty interest in it were also 
received by the American publishers from all 
parts of the world. 


The Rev. F. B. Meyer, who writes the 
introduction to the book, says: “ This is a 
very valuable book, crammed full of the help 
which men and women need, especially those 
in young life. . . . It is impossible to turn 
over the pages for a moment without alight- 
ing on some sentence which will fall on the 
soul like a shaft of warm light. . . . The 
aim of the book is to afford help for the 
tempted, and the most tempted soul alive 
could not help discovering on its pages the 
talisman that could make defeat impossible,” 


“ Help for the Tempted” is a neat little 
pocket-sized book (fcap. 8vo), containing 186 
pages, printed on antique-wove, feather-weight 
paper; the type is specially adapted for easy 
reading. The tops of the book are gilt, and 
the whole is bound in an artistic cover, gilt- 
lettered. The price of the book is two 
shillings and sixpence, and it can be obtained 


| from any bookseller. 












































| Books that are now in Second Editions 








It is only a very few weeks ago that ‘‘ THE LIGHT INVISIBLE,” Robert Ben- 
son’s unique volume of Short Stories, was published, yet it has already become one of 
the most talked-of books of 1903, and has had the honour of being quoted from in 
a sermon preached by the Archbishop of Canterbury. It has been the subject of 
lengthy reviews in ‘The Guardian,” ‘“ The Church Times,” “ The Christian World,” 


“ The Times,” and every influential literary paper. Below is printed ‘‘ The Church I 
Times ” review. , 


“It is impossible to appraise in the ordinary terms of criticism a book which appeals to us 


so strongly as ‘The Light Invisible.’ Its delicate, elusive mysticism, its deep spirituality, \ 
exercise upon the sympathetic reader an irresistible charm, which can hardly be analysed or ( 
defined. It isa collection of short stories, told in the person of an old priest of the English 

Church, to whom has been given an abnormal power of visualising spiritual experience. He . 
tells, for example, how he was first brought to a sense of the presence of God in His world by 

seeming to see nature as His robe; and how he came to realise the wantonness of cruelty by 
the vision of a face, gloating over the victim of a boy’s careless destructiveness. Then the | 


visions proceed in orderly sequence to the unfolding of deeper mysteries. The poena damni 
which the unrepentant soul suffers ; the power which intercession exercises, and the spiritual 
forces which it liberates or originates; the Divine purpose which underlies the apparent 
accidents of life ; the light and understanding which are vouchsafed to the simple, are all made 
more clear in the priest’s mystical experiences. Perhaps the most striking of all the stories 
tells how the faint echo of the remorse which seized upon the murderers of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, came to the priest on the festival of the Martyrdom, as he sat hearing confessions 
in the Church near Canterbury where one of the guilty knights or men-at-arms had sought 
absolution. The stories tell of the priest’s increasing consciousness of the burden of the 
sorrows of the world, and of the sacerdotal office as ‘the meeting-place of creation’s need and 
God’s grace,’ of the priest’s heart as the place where ‘the two tides of need and fulfilment must 
meet,’ of the priest’s last Mass and last vision. They deal with a subject which few have 
essayed, and fewer still are capable of essaying. Mr. Robert Benson has a singular gift, and 
the power to use it, and his book brings to its reader a new apprehension of a great truth.” 

It is not surprising, after reading this, to learn that a second edition of ‘ The 
Light Invisible" has been called for. The book is handsomely bound in a striking 
pictorial cover. The price is Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


se Fr 

“ THE HILL OF TROUBLE,” stories mystical, medizval and supernatural, by AShur 
C. Benson, is now also in its second edition. Of this book the “‘ Pall Mall Gazette” 
says: “ The greatest charm of the book is certainly its power to transport the 
reader to the atmosphere in which its characters live ; and if, in heart, Mr. Benson 
follows Stevenson, in religious feeling he is near akin to the author of ‘ John 
Inglesant.’”’ 

“The Spectator” says: ‘ There is a gleam of péetry shot through the stories 
which redeems them from monotony ... . the book is full of delicate fancy, and 
contains, as indeed may be expected from,Mr. Benson, some very charming writing.” 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS 
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A Year's Observations of British Wild Life 








MY NATURE NOTE-BOOK 
By E. KAY ROBINSON 
Price 2s. 6d. 


“ There is no more charming writer on the pleasures of the country than Mr. E. 
Kay Robinson, whose work gives the town dwellers an alluring scent of field and 
woodland. . . . There could not be a better gift-book for an intelligent child ; but at 
the same time, the grown-ups will find it well worth careful perusal.’’"—Sunday Special. 

“To a townsman to dip into Mr. Robinson’s pages is to have a revelation of the 
wondrous ways of Mother Nature as followed by one who has the eyes and the 
opportunities for seeing.’—Dundee Advertiser. 

“* My Nature Note-book’ is altogether a charming companion for for all who love 
country life.” —Sussex Daily News. 

“ Dealing in a fresh and sympathetic style with the months and the seasons and 
the changes that come over the face of nature as the year advances, the book may 
be warmly commended to lovers of natural history, of country life, and especially of 
birds.” — Scotsman. 

“In ‘My Nature Note-book’ the nature student will find a fresh fascination in 
every one of Mr. Kay Robinson’s weekly records of Nature’s movements. The free 
winds blow through its pages, and the scent of the rickyard and the woodland 
is wafted to the reader, By the wise provision of blank pages the book may become 
the reader’s ‘ Nature Note-book ’ also.” —.Daily Express. 
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Messrs. Isbister & Co. Lid. have just published 


THE PERSIAN PROBLEM 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE RIVAL POSITIONS OF RUSSIA 
AND GREAT BRITAIN IN PERSIA, WITH SOME ACCOUNT 
OF THE PERSIAN GULF AND BAGDAD RAILWAY 


BY H. J. WHIGHAM 
Maps and Illustrations. ‘Price 12s. 6d. 


In THE PERSIAN PROBLEM it has been Mr. H. J. Whigham’s object to show 
the present situation of affairs in Persia and the Gulf from a political and commercial 
point of view, and to indicate the policy which that situation requires. Since Lord 
Curzon produced his important book on Persia, the crisis in Persian affairs has been 
drawing visibly nearer at a rapid rate, and it is at Lord Curzon’s own suggestion that 
Mr. Whigham has written THE PERSIAN PROBLEM. The book is of especial 
value to those interested in the vital issues at stake in the Middle-East ; and those who 
have hitherto only had a ‘superficial knowledge of Persian affairs will, after reading 
this book, be able to better understand the relative positions of Russia and Great 
Britain in Persia. 





ISBISTER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 15 & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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C. H. SPURGEON’S SERMONS 


48 yearly vols. now published, each containing from 52 to 60 Sermons 
Price 7s. per Volume All Volumes kept in Stock 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Any SIX 7s. Volumes for 24s. 
Carriage Paid Cash with Order 


Roe: THE BRITISH WEEKLY” says: ‘‘ Our firm belief is that these sermons will continue to be studied 
with growing interest and wonder ; that they will ultimately be accepted as incomparably the greatest 
contribution to the literature of experimental Christianity that has been made in this century ; and that their 
message will go on transforming and quickening lives, after all other sermons of the period are forgotten,” 


It was the usual practice of Mr. Spurgeon to preach three times weekly—twice on Sunday and 
on Thursday evening—the Sunday morning Sermon being published the following Thursday, 
These Sermons were all taken down in shorthand. The publishers are now using the remaining 
manuscripts, and are thus enabled to continue the weekly issue of the Sermon, together with the 
Exposition of Scripture, for many years to come. May be ordered through any Booksellers. 


A copy will be sent, post free, to any address in the world for 
One Year, 6s. 6d.; for Six Months, 3s. 3d. 


C. H. Spurgeon’s “Twelve Sermons” Series 
FIFTY WARIETIES 


Each Vol. containing 12 Sermons Cloth, 1s.each Post free, 1s, 2d. each 





Sermons on the RESURRECTION | Sermons on THANKSGIVING 

Sermons on the HOLY SPIRIT 

Sermons on the SECOND COMING 
OF CHRIST 

Sermons on PRAYER [TION | 










Sermons on GRACE ABOUNDING 
Sermons on THE ATONEMENT 
Sermons on OBEDIENCE 
Sermons on SANCTIFICATION 


Sermons on the PLAN OF SALVA- Sermons on DECISION 
Sermons on VARIOUS SUBJECTS | Sermons on HUMILITY 


| CHRISTMAS Sermons 


NEW YEAR’S Sermons 

POPULAR Sermons 

Sermons on THE PASSION AND 
DEATH OF CHRIST 

Sermons with STRANGE TITLES 

REVIVAL Sermons 

Sermons on LOVE OF CHRIST 








Sermons on VITAL QUESTIONS | Sermonson PRECIOUS PROMISES 
Sermons on RITUALISM | Sermons on DOCTRINES OF 
Sermons onthe PRODIGALSON,&c | GRACE 

Sermons on the WORD OF GOD | SermonsonCHRISTIAN WARFARE 
Sermons on FAITH | Sermons on REPENTANCE 
Sermons on UNBELIEF | Sermons on FORGIVENESS 
Sermons on CONVERSION | Sermons on DEATH 

Sermons on PRAISE Sermons on HEAVEN 

Sermons on HOPE | Sermons on BACKSLIDING 
Sermons on HOLINESS | Sermons on TEMPTATION 
Sermons on JOY | Sermons on OUR LORD’S CRIES 
Sermons on PEACE FROM THE CROSS 


Sermons for CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS 

MEMORABLE Sermons Preached 
on REMARKABLE OCCASIONS 

GOSPEL Sermons for SINNERS 

Sermons for TROUBLED & TRIED 

Sermons to SEEKERS 

SOUL-WINNING Sermons 

STRIKING Sermons 

TWELVE MISSIONARY Sermons 

Sermons to YOUNG MEN 


REV. DR. A. T. PIERSON’S WORKS 


“LIFE POWER”; or, Character, Culture, and Conduct. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
THE HEART OF THE GOSPEL. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
THE HEIGHTS OF THE GOSPEL. : Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
THE HOPES OF THE GOSPEL. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
WORK IN PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE. New and Revised Edition. Cloth gilt, 
. THE DIVINE ART OF PREACHING. Lectures on Preaching, &c. Cloth, 2s. 


THE SOUL’S AWAKENING. Being Twenty-Four Sermons and Twenty Addresses to Children. 


By Rev. C. Sitvester Horne, M.A. Price 2s, 6d, net. Post free, 2s, od. 








EVANGELISTIC 
2s. 6d. 





Please write for a Textual and Subject Index of 2800 Sermons, post free 





LONDON: PASSMORE & ALABASTER, 4 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 
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Our Question Drawer 


Conducted by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


[Mr. Meyer has answered below the questions submitted to him by our readers. Any who may have 
difficulties of a religious character are earnestly invited to mention their trouble to Mr. Meyer so that he may 
endeavour to help them by giving the advice which his wide knowledge and experience enable him to render] 


Is every one that comes into the world in- 
tended to be in it by God ? 

Ans. Remember that He says: “ All 
souls are mine,” Ezekiel xviii. 4. It is 
also written that Christ is the true light, 
“which lighteth every one coming into 
the world,” John i. 9. 


When our blessed Saviour told His disciples 
to beware of the circumcision and dogs, did He 
mean real dogs or call wicked men by that 
name ? 

Ans. Certainly the latter, which was 
a well-understood term. It was not our 
Lord, but the Apostle Paul, who said 
this (Phil. iii. 2). 


Concerning the prohibition in Gen. ix. 
against eating “ flesh with the blood,” do you 
consider when poultry is only hung up head 
downwards, as I believe is often done, without 
cutting, that the effect is the same, or, at all 
events, sufficient ? 

Ans. I am informed that when poultry 
is hung up with the head downwards, 
the blood accumulates in the head, and 
the whole is removed before the fowl is 
prepared for the table. If that be so, I 
should suppose that the whole of the 
blood is drained out of the body, and 
the whiteness of the flesh points to the 
same conclusion. 

I think that Acts xv. is closely con- 
nected with the prohibitions in Genesis 
and Leviticus against eating blood, and 
these are probably based upon some 
deep sanitary ground, which-we should 
do well to consider, 

God’s commands and prohibitions on 
matters of this sort are dictated by con- 
siderations for our physical well-being. 


Was it not strange that thé Saviour should 
turn water into wine in His first miracle, and 
said that He would drink thereof in His 
Father’s kingdom ? 


Ans. We must remember that the 
light wines in use throughout Palestine 


were very different from the branded 
intoxicants that go under that designation 
with us. It should be also borne in mind 
that our Lord did not turn the whole of 
the water into wine, but only so much 
of it as the servants drew. 

The consumption of wines and spirits 
did not lead to such terrible evils as in our 
time, There was no reason, therefore, 
why the Lord should at the beginning 
of His ministry teach the duty of entire 
abstinence from alcohol. It is noticeable 
that the Lord does not load His teaching 
with precise and definite commands, 
which were to touch the evils of all coming 
time. It is enough for Him to assert 
great principles, as that we are to love 
our brother more than ourselves, which, 
by the teaching of the Holy Spirit, might 
be applied to the problems which should 
confront His Church in all ages. It would 
have been altogether foreign to our Lord’s 
purpose to legislate for all the stupen- 
dous questions which would engage the 
attention of His followers; indeed, the 
Holy Spirit was given that He might 
supply the needed wisdom and grace, as 
the ages brought fresh emergencies. 

With respect to drinking the wine new 
in His Father’s kingdom, it is surely 
to be understood as a striking meta- 
phorical expression. Our Lord meant, 
that He was bound by the vow of the 
ancient Nazarite, who pledged himself 
to abstain from drinking wine until a 
certain resolution was carried into effect. 
He said, in fact, I have got a great work 
on hand, I bind myself by a solemn vow 
until I have realised my purpose, and 
until the moment when the Divine purpose 
is consummated, when the kingdom of 
the world is become my Father’s, and 
the long mystery of the ages is fulfilled, 
not until then will I be able to relax, and 
count myself absolved from the solemn 


obligation by which I bind myself, 
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The Monkey and the Bag 


T was a visit to the Zoo; and the chil- 
dren, armed with the large twopenny 
bags of stale buns which are sold there 
as ‘‘ Food for the Animals,” as well as 

with biscuits and nuts, had stodged every 
creature that would submit to be stodged. 
They had even given nuts to the hairy- 
nosed wombat and offered biscuits to the 
eagles, which turned their backs upon the 
gift in silent contempt. So by the time 
that the party arrived at the monkey-house 
provisions were running low, and Tommy 
had nothing but an empty paper-bag left. 
Determined, however, to have all the 
fun he could for his twopence, he rolled 
the bag up into a tight little ball and gave 
it to a monkey. 

The monkey took it quietly with one 
hand but still held out the other for nuts. 
Then, finding that Tommy had none to 
give, it transferred its attention to the 
rest of the party; but soon finding that 
they were nutless too, it retired into a 
corner to examine the paper-bag. The 
boys roared with laughter at the grave 
expression which it put on when it turned 
the ball over in its hand, as if it expected 
to find something different on the other 
side. Then, very seriously and solemnly, 
it began to pick the bag to pieces with 
teeth and fingers. 


Lessons from Nature 


‘““He might be a philosopher solving 
some hard problem,” said their mother. 

“Or a boy, taking out the inside of 
a watch,” drily added their father. 

At this the laughter went out of Tommy’s 
face, because a watch was rather a sore 
subject with him just then. His old 
watch had never recovered from last 
year’s holiday at the seaside, when, 
Tommy had explained, sand “ would 
keep getting into it”; and Aunt Martha 
had given him a new one at Easter. It 
was the thought of the new watch which 
made Tommy wear a _ troubled look 
when his father spoke. Though it had 
seemed a small thing that he could not 
quite get all the wheels back into their 
places and had dropped into the grass 
one of those tiny little screws that slip 
through your fingers when you try to 
hold them carefully, the jeweller to whom 
his mother took it for repairs said that 
he had never seen a watch in such.a mess 
in his life. That was six weeks ago, too, 
but Tommy had not got his watch back 
yet, and he did not like to ask whether 
it had come from the jeweller’s. And 
to-day of all days mention of the watch 
made Tommy unhappy, because they 
were going to tea with Aunt Martha 
after the Zoo, and he dreaded having 
to tell the prim old lady what had 
happened, 
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“Tt is a curious thing,” Tommy was 
relieved to hear his father—who had seen 
the sad face out of the corner of his eye— 
continue in a different tone, “‘ that the 
monkey-tricks to which we owe so much 
should be so irritating in ourselves. It 
was, no doubt, by picking things to 
pieces that the earliest men discovered 
the uses which might be made of them. 
When Tommy threw a biscuit to the eagle 
the bird took no interest in it whatever, 
but that monkey will not be satisfied 
until he has examined the last scrap of 
the paper-bag, and in the long run the 
spirit of inquiry must be very useful, 
because you never know what you may 
find until you look. 

“See there,’”’ he went on, as the monkey 
discovered about a spoonful of crumbs 
and currants in the very corner of the 
bag. “If the monkey had not pulled 
the bag to bits he would not have found 
that. Yet a monkey in one’s house 
always pulling things to bits ’’—here he 
glanced slily at Tommy again—‘ would 
be a terrible nuisance. Luckily for all 
of us, human beings have learned to 
control their inquisitive impulses by the 
use of common sense. If I had been in 
the cage there, I should have discovered 
how the bag ought to be opened, and 
after eating the crumbs, would have 
carefully folded it up for use to carry 
food in on Bank Holidays when people 
put ever so much more into the cages 
than the monkeys can eat at once. Thus, 
even in the matter of a common paper-bag 
a human being would know that to pick 


‘ to pieces a thing which he cannot put 


together again is mischievous folly. It 
may have been useful to our ancestors, 
dealing only with natural objects around 
them, but when we se¢ it in our children we 
know that it is only an inherited monkey- 
trick from barbarous times, and that 
they will give it up as soon as they have 
any sense. ’ 

“And, by the way, Tommy,” he 
continued, ‘‘here is something which 
came from the jeweller’s the other day. 
You might like to have it when we go 
to Aunt Martha’s.”’ 
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The “something” was a little green 
cardboard box; and inside was cotton- 
wool and a watch and chain. 


A “ Scholer” 


You must not talk to Jacky about the 
post office just now. It makes him 
sad. And this is rather strange, because 
in the morning he could not talk about 
anything else. He had just received a 
“tip” from his uncle and with this—and 
the money he had in his money-box—he 
determined to open an account in the 
Post Office Savings Bank. So he went 
to the post office in the afternoon, and 
they gave him a form to fill up. In this 
he had to state what his “ profession” 
was. As he did not know, the girl at 
the post office suggested that he was 
a scholar. This seemed all right; so 
Jacky wrote, in the column for pro- 
fession, the word “scholer’’! When 
the girl saw it, she laughed; and that 
is why you must not talk to him about 
the post office just now. 


Writing Backwards 


SOME people by practice learn to write 
backwards, so that what they have written 
cannot be read unless it is held up to a 
looking-glass or else turned round and held 
before a light, so that the writing can be 
seen through the paper. 

But you do not really require any prac- 
tice in order to learn to write backwards. 
Indeed, if you follow these instructions you 
will find that you cannot help writing 
backwards. 

Sit down to a table and, taking a pencil 
in your right hand and a piece of paper in 
your left, put them both under the table. 
Hold the paper with your left hand tightly 
against the underside of the table and, 
holding the pencil upwards in your right 
hand, write your name slowly and care- 
fully upon it. When you look at the 
paper you will see a sort of complicated 
“‘ squiggle,” but if you hold it before a 
looking-glass or turn it round and hold it 
up to the light you will see that it is your 
own name written backwards. 
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Squiggles! 
The Result of the May Compefition 


UncLe Pui rather thinks that he has 
invented a patent way of discovering 
the Royal Academicians of the future. 
When he started the game of “‘ Squiggles ”’ 
for his nephews and nieces he had little 
idea, poor old man, of the deluge of 
artistic cleverness which was going to 
pour into his letter-box. Indeed, if the 
popularity of this harmless and amusing 
competition continues to spread he will 
have to make more rules and offer more 
prizes. Meanwhile, he will go ahead 
with the budget of drawings in hand. 

In the May number this “ Squiggle ” 
was printed 


and Uncle Phil did not take the trouble 
to make a drawing from it himself, because 
it was evident that his nephews and nieces 
were clever enough to do without an 
object-lesson. 

It was wise of him, too; because he 
might have tried till his hair turned much 
greyer than it is before he could have 
produced anything so good as the Riding 
Camel of Gilbert Peake, 20 Queen Street, 
Earlestown, Manchester, who wins the 
first prize. This is the best drawing, 
according to the rules, that has been 
sent in since the ‘ Squiggles’’ were 
started. 

The second prize goes to C. T. Grant, 
Schoolhouse, Boharm, Keith, N.B., who 
nearly won a prize in a previous com- 
petition, and who has this time managed 
to use all the lines of the ‘‘ Squiggle’”’ 


in a capital likeness of his Majesty in 
robes of state. 

A. C. Barker, Douro, Boyne Park, 
Tunbridge Wells, wins the third prize 
with a clever drawing of a bracket-lamp, 
in which the “ Squiggle’’ comes in s0 
naturally that it might have been made 
by an ironmonger expressly for it. 

And before going on to the other 
pictures in his monthly gallery, Uncle 
Phil would like to say two things: Firstly, 
he hopes that all competitors will re- 
member that drawings should be made 
in ink. One of the prize-winners sent 
in his (or her) design in pencil, and Uncle 
Phil has had to ink it in before it could 
be printed in the Magazine. He might 
have made a blot, and what would have 
happened then ? 

Secondly, competitors should not send 
their designs on the backs of postcards. 
Post Office clerks are young and human; 
and although there was no need for a 
post-mark on the back of the card, here 
you see how a waggish eye-glass has been 
added to the face which Edith Maclver, 
Manor Hill, Birkenhead, sent in. 
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Next come two admirable drawings, 
one of the famous piper of Dargai, and 
the other of a very pompous menial in 
uniform, sent in by Arthur Elder, 4 The 
Grove, Blackheath, and E. A. Parsons, 
Cumberland House, Laton Road, Hastings, 
respectively—which do not win prizes, 
because the “ Squiggle,” although very 
cleverly utilised, does not form an essential 
part of the picture, and because too many 
lines are added. A third reason may be 
found in the fact that, as Mr. Arthur Elder 
states in his case, and Uncle Phil supposes 
in the other also, the artists are not 
juveniles. Uncle Phil hopes soon, how- 
ever, to be able to arrange for a ‘‘ Squiggle” 
competition in which Mr. Elder and all 
other elders may compete, apart from 
the children for whom this ‘“‘ budget” is 
primarily intended. Meanwhile, he will 
be glad to receive any drawings which 
they may find amusement in making. 

That Uncle Phil had no easy job in 
sorting out the winners may be seen from 
the selection which is published as ‘“‘ com- 
mended,” though there are many other 
drawings which might have been com- 
mended equally. The clock, for instance, 
drawn by Joseph H. Goodchild, 104 
Hervey Street, Ipswich, is only one of 
several drawings sent in by members of 
the same family, who are evidently all 
“good children”? with the pencil. The 
shoe and broken pot, again, into which 
Miss Winifred Fox, The Quarry, Ilfra- 
combe, cleverly turns the “ Squiggle,” 
might have worthily won a prize, were 
it not that in the highest point of 
the outline of the shoe the line of the 
“ Squiggle” is not exactly followed. 

The only reason why the pansy-like 
flower drawn by Lowry Knight, Cooks- 
town, co. Tyrone, did not get a prize 
was that it did not seem quite so good 
as the three selected; while the only 
defect of the trail of green leaves from 
a bowl sent by Margaret S. Krauss, from 
Wood Green, was its stiffness. This, 
however, was the fault of the ‘“‘ Squiggle,”’ 
not of the artist. As a matter of artistic 
skill, Uncle Phil is not at all sure that 
the spray drawn by Lily Wood, 6 Dyfrig 
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Street, Cardiff, should not have been 
made a prize-winner; but if so he can 
only apologise and hope that Miss Lily 
Wood will have better luck another time. 

Another quaint drawing, by E. A. 
Parsons, of a little bare-legged girl sitting 
down, deserves notice ; as does a comical 
picture of an elephant reading a bill 
by Arthur Spencer, of Barnes Green, 
Blackley, Manchester. 

A large number of competitors turn 
the “‘Squiggle” into a kite, the best 
being, perhaps, that contributed by Doris 
Brough, Eversley, Finsbury Park; while 
an extraordinary sort of heraldic horse 
drawn by R. Workman, Kircubbin, co. 
Down, and a weird, long-necked bird by 
Miss D. M. Nimmo, 94 Sydney Place, 
Bath, are undeniably good. 

Of a whole crowd of motor-cars the 
best is that sent by Alec Harrington, 
Mountsorrel, near Loughborough; and 
of many sledges Uncle Phil would like 
to notice the drawing of Helen Janeway, 
17 Livingston Avenue, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, U.S. He is very glad to 
find that nieces or nephews so far away 
can send in drawings in time; and he 
hopes that Helen Janeway or her sister, 
Katharine, who sends one of many 
drawings that he has received of cats 
formed from the ‘ Squiggle,” will try 
again. 

Of a number of girls in hoods, the 
drawing by Elsie Alden, Beaumont Street, 
Oxford, is, perhaps, the best; but even 
better is a sketch of an old woman in a 
hood sitting on a milestone by Dorothy 
Marshall, Auckland Road, Southsea, who 
ought to win a prize some day. Of many 
dogs, R. Workman’s greyhound is the 
best; and Stanley Ross, Cave Street, 
Hull, sends a very good camel, but, 
unfortunately, does not follow the line 
of the ‘“Squiggle” exactly. Eveline 
Dean, High Street, Southgate, uses the 
“Squiggle” cleverly in her drawing 
of a butterfly; and the best of many 
cats comes from Ethel L. Dewhirst, 
Apperley, near Bradford. Ethel Dora 
Harrington’s court lady in majestic head- 
dress, and Kathleen Butler’s man with a 
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FIRST PRIZE 
Gilbert Peake 


Highly commended 
Lowry Knight 





Highly commended 
J. H. Goodchild 





Highly commended 
Margaret S. Krauss 





Highly commended 
R. Workman 


SECOND PRIZE 
C. T. Grant 
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D. M. Nimmo 
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Highly commended 
Arthur Elder 


Highly commended 
Lily Wood 





Highly commended 
A. Harrington 


ee Highly commended 
E. A. Parsons 


‘THIRD PRIZE 
A. C. Barker 





Highly commended 
E, A. Parsons 
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Highly commended 
Arthur Spencer 





Highly commended 
Winifred Fox 
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pipe in his mouth, are the cleverest in 
their respective classes; while a Chinese 
clog by Mildred Baines, a queer duck by 
Gladys Philipps, a swan by J. D. Hunter, 
an electric lamp by Bertram Robinson, 
a water-jug by Jessie Kirsop, a snake 
biting an old man’s nose by Edward 
Beesly, junior, the back view of a girl 
with a large hair-bow by Margery Barker, 
a pair of wings by J. H. J. de Lacey, a 
Roman long ship by Clifford Bessell, 
a loaf and jug by Sybil Dennys, a nestful 
of young birds by John G. Young, a 
hen and can by John Elliot, an old- 
fashioned jug by Flossie Mackenzie, a 
cup by Eva Friedberger, and a whole lot 
of other drawings ought to be mentioned. 

There does not, indeed, seem to be any 
single thing that you can think of which 
some one is not clever enough to turn a 
“Squiggle”” into; and so Uncle Phil 
is trying to give you all a really hard 
one this time : 





Try to make a picture from it, adding 
as few lines as possible. You need not 
spoil your SUNDAY MaGAZINE by tearing 
out the Squiggle, but you can trace it 
carefully on a piece of paper and draw on 
that. Make your drawing in ink. Below 
it you must put your name and address. 

All drawings must reach Uncle Phil, 
at Messrs. Isbister’s, 15 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C., by August 
20; and the prizes will be announced in 
the November number. 

The first prize will be ros. ; the second, 
5s.; the third, 2s. 6d. 

Remember ! no shading is required, and 
as few lines as possible must be added to 
make the picture. There will be another 


“Squiggle” next month. 
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+“ Stumps” 


For the delightful evenings of summer 
holidays, with their long hours for 
out-door games, Uncle Phil thinks he 
cannot do better than recommend to 
his nephews and nieces a game which, 
as he played it thirty years ago, still 
seems the best of all games for odd times 
when you do not want a serious game 
of cricket. 

“Stumps” is not unlike cricket, be- 
cause it consists of bowling, fielding, 
batting, and making runs for your side : 
but the wickets. which are only twelve 
yards apart, are made with a single stump 
each, and you use a stump instead of a 
bat, and a tennis ball instead of a cricket 
ball. It is ‘‘ tip and run,” and you can 
also run for byes and overthrow, adding 
them to your score. The bowler must 
bowl slow, underhand balls, well pitched 
up; and if, in his excitement—for the 
game is often very exciting—he sends 
in a swift ball, he cannot get the batsman 
out with it, though it can be scored off 
either with a hit or as a bye. What 
makes the game very quick and lively, 
however, is that there is a bowler at each 
end, and either of them can bowl directly 
he gets the ball, no matter whether the 
batsman at the other end is ready and 
in his place or not. Thus, if the fielding 
is smart, he may be bowled by the next 
ball before he has finished making his 
run off the last. There is a batsman 
at each end, of course, as in double- 
wicket cricket; and they must wield 
their stumps with both hands. It is 
in the excitement of being bowled to while 
you are not ready that you are very 
liable to put yourself out by striking 
with one hand only. But your innings 
is most likely to come to an inglorious 
end through your being “ stumped,’’ be- 
cause the temptation to swipe at these 
slow balls is great, while they are easily 
taken by the wicket-keeper, who is also 
bowler, and—unless he can stump you- 
bowls directly he gets the ball. The 
game is all quick, brisk fun; and as, 
both sides “‘ field,’ every one is busy. 
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Solution of the June ‘“ What-is-it ?” 


In our June issue we published the accompanying photograph and asked our readers to 
say what it was, promising, as usual, a prize of £5 to anybody who sent the correct answer, 
“or,” we said, “if more than one person is right we will divide that amount equally between 


them.” We gave no description of the object. 


What is it? 
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THE very great difficulty which the 
? Editor encounters this month, in 
deciding who are winners and who are 
not, may be taken as an _ illustration 
of the rules of the competition. The 
correct answer is, ‘‘ The burnt heads 
of two ordinary lucifer matches”; but 
no one sends in a solution in those exact 
terms. One, however, gives “ The 
burnt heads of two lucifer matches ”’ ; 
another, ‘The burnt heads of two 





is it? 


ordinary matches”; and a third, “ The 
burnt heads of two wooden matches.” 
Eleven describe the ‘ What-is-it ?”’ as, 
‘“‘The burnt heads of two matches,” or 
words to that effect; four guess “ The 
burnt heads of two wax vestas’”’;, one 
“ The heads of two safety matches having 
been previously ignited” ; and one “ The 
burnt heads of a wax and of an ordinary 
match.”’ One also describes it as, “ The 
burnt head of a wax match”; and 
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another as, ‘‘The burnt head of a 
match.” 

Now, where is the line to be drawn 
between these twenty-two more or less 
accurate solutions ? Striking out, first 
of all, those who regarded the picture 
as a representation of the burnt head 
of one match only, reduces the number 
to twenty; and setting aside the answer 
which specifies the heads of two different 
kinds of matches reduces it to nineteen. 
The next to go are the four who vote 
for wax vestas. As ordinary lucifer 
matches are not safety matches, another 
disappears, leaving only fourteen; and 
of these eleven are vaguely correct with, 
“ The heads of two burnt matches.”” Some 
of these, no doubt, had in mind the ordi- 
nary lucifer match, and were, therefore, 
intentionally correct; but to admit them 
all as winners would include some who 
were not thinking of the right kind of 
match. and have really no more right 
to a share of the prize than those who 
specified wax vestas or safety matches. 

If we should admit all kinds of matches 
as correct, we should be doing an in- 
justice to those who are really accurate 
in their replies ; because there are. certain 
differences in appearance between the 
burnt heads of different matches, owing to 
the different method of their composition 
and the manner of their explosion. The 
careful but erroneous discrimination of 
one competitor who says that the picture 
represents the burnt heads of matches 
of two different kinds illustrates this. 
We have, therefore, no’ alternative but 
to exclude the eleven who merely guessed 
“two matches,” on the ground that 
the answer is too vague. It may be 
right, but, on the other hand, it may 
be wrong. 

This leaves only three solutions, namely, 
“lucifer matches,” ‘ordinary matches,”’ 
and ‘‘wooden matches”; and _ each 
of these may, the ? Editor thinks, 
be credited with meaning the same 
thing, namely, ordinary wooden lucifers. 
These three are, therefore, accounted 
winners ; and their names are Robert K. 
Holmes, Dollar, N.B.; J. McCallum, 
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23 Comely Bank, Edinburgh; and Mrs. 
Williamson, Sypland, Kirkcudbright, N.B. 
—all three, by a curious coincidence, 
living in Scotland. 

For those, if any, who were thinking 
of ordinary lucifer matches, when they 
generalised on “ matches,” the ? Editor 
has every sympathy; but he trusts 
that they will understand why he could 
not decide otherwise. 

Beside the solutions mentioned, quite 
a large number of competitors correctly 
guessed that the objects represented 
had been subjected to heat. The majority 
were content to describe them merely 
as “cinders,” though one specified “a 
cinder from smoke-stack of locomotive 
engine, probably obtained from the eye 
of a passenger.” Several thought that 
the objects were clinkers, and about 
half a dozen plumped for pieces of asbestos 
fuel from a gas-fire, while single votes 
were given for ‘ two burnt corks,” “ two 
pieces of coke,’’ two pieces of lighted 
Boncar,” and “ a cigar and cigar ash.” 

One competitor thought that the illus- 
tration represented two different objects, 
namely, a piece of asbestos fuel and a 
sponge ; while a whole host were content 
with ‘‘sponge’”’ as.an inclusive answer. 
From sponge to coral was an easy sub- 
marine passage made by five, while twice 
that number went on to pumice stone, 
and three to oyster shells. Among guesses 
of a similar class were “ two pieces of 
salt,’ “honeycomb rock,” “a_ petri- 
faction,” “two pieces of coral,” “ hail- 
stones,” “ two pieces of cork,” and “ part 
of the bark of a tree”; but other solu- 
tions are so miscellaneous that the 
? Editor would not have been much 
surprised if some one had guessed it to 
be “part of the bark of a dog.’ No 
fewer than three, for instance, thought 
it was a dog, two that it was a cat, and 
one that it was a cat and kittens ! 

With “lichen,” “ fernseed,’’ ‘ two 
oak apples,’ “two sections of a cauli- 
flower,” ‘a calceolaria bloom,” ‘“‘ two 
strawberries,” and “two potatoes,” the 
vegetable section ends, though the 
? Editor can sympathise with the 
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individuals who specified ‘‘ defective’ 
strawberries, and “ diseased’’ potatoes. 
Very defective and very, very diseased 
they must have been indeed. 

From these products of the kitchen- 
garden we pass easily to the larder, 
where, however, we find only “one 
large grain of tapioca,’ ‘ spongecake 
crumbs,” and an assortment of “ pieces 
of bread,” including some that is 
“ aerated’ and some that is ‘ mouldy.” 

One answer the ? Editor will quote as a 
warning. Itruns: “‘ What-is-it ?’ June 


What 


1903. Answer: The head and shoulders 
of a dog, or a cloud resembling the head 
and shoulders of a dog, or a cloud, or a 
skull.”” Now supposing, for the sake 
of argument, that the photograph really 
represented “‘a cloud resembling the 
head and shoulders of a dog,” this com- 
petitor would have had no chance of 
winning the prize,. because more than 
one object was suggested, and as they 
could not all be right, the solution as 
a whole must have been wrong. 
Now, here is another 


is it? 





What is it? 


li you think you can tell what this picture 1s, send your solution to The ? Editor, 
SuNDAY MAGAZINE, 15 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. We will as 
usual give {5 to anybody who sends the correct answer—or if more than one person is 
right we will divide that amount equallyamong them. Those who prefer to do so may 
take the money in any books they please, selected from Messrs. Isbister’s catalogue. 

Answers must be received by August 20, 1903. The result will be published in 


the October Number. There will be another ‘‘ What is-it ?’’ next month. 


all your friends this. 


Please tell 
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A PEW WITH A PEDIGREE 


Who would think, when looking at the 
beautiful pew shown in the accompanying 
photograph, that it has not only put its owners 
to the expense of thousands of pounds, but 
has engaged the attention of the House of 
Lords ? 

This large pew of carved black oak is a 
feature of the ancient church of Whalley, in 
Lancashire, the old church made so much 
use of in Ainsworth’s “ Lancashire Witches.” 

The structure towers above all the other 
pews in the church. ‘The date in the centre 
panel, 1697, shows when the pew was first 
built by the squire of Read Hall, an adjoin- 
ing estate. ‘To his disgust, however, the 
abbey authorities absolutely refused to give 
ita place in the church. ‘This could not 
have been because the structure was unsightly, 
for it is beautiful in designs ‘The squire, in 
high dudgeon, as well he might be, left the 
pew to its fate, and by somebody’s orders it 
was stowed away ina barn. Nobody owned 
it,;nobody appropriated it, and it remained 
in,this,ignominious position for upwards of 


A pew which ‘ed to protracted litigation costing sufficient to build a handsome church 


eighty years. ‘Then the Read Hall estate 
was divided, the owners remembered the pew, 
and a nice little discussion ensued, and grew 
into a quarrel over the problem: 
it? <A law-suit followed, and for years the 
lawyers were seen regularly in the family pew. 
Nothing was settled until the case had been 
piloted through court after court to the 
House of Lords. The costs amounting to 
thousands of pounds would have built, not 
merely a pew, buta handsome church.  Ulti- 
mately it was agreed to divide the capacious 
pew by a partition, and it became known as 
The photograph shows it divided, 
When divided the 
two litigants could not agree as to wno 
should use the front half. Another problem 
and another squabble ensued. One of the 
gentlemen retired from his half and built 
himself a gallery and staircase, and thus 
soared above the other; but the other, not to 
be outdone, also built a gallery and staircase, 
equally high, and so it came to pass that 
Whalley Church 


Whe se Is 


the cage. 
as it remains to this day. 


got two galleries. 


(Sent by W. H. Knowles, Blackburn) 
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“These Things are True” 
The Over-ruling of God 


By the Rev. J. E. Roberts, M.A., B.D., of Union Chapel, Manchester 





THE REV. J, E. ROBERTS, M.A., B.D. 


Wr; 








I wit refer to two events amongst others in my 
own experience, which have always seemed to me 
direct proof of God’s providential leading. Probably 
they would be classed by many amongst the “ coin- 
cidences” of life. But to call them coincidences 
is not to explain them away—not even to explain 
them. The reason. why things coincided thus, is the 
important matter, and to my own mind, that reason 
always has been that God so ordered them. 

The first case was connected with my settlement. 
During my last session in college I preached twice at 
an important London church which was without a 
pastor, and I was asked to go for a third Sunday. 
Now ministerial readers at least will understand that 
a student usually has a small stock of sermons— 
“trotters” they are irreverently called sometimes— 
which do frequent service during his visits to the 
churches. But on this third visit to the vacant 
church, for some unaccountable reason, I substituted 
for ome of these tried sermons a very hurriedly 
prepared one which I had delivered at one of my 
regular monthly visits to the small country church 
where I had been student-pastor. ‘To this day I am 
utterly unable to explain why I did this. I had 
never selected the sermon before; and on a third 
visit to a big church, knowing pretty well that there 
was a good chance of receiving “a call,” a student 
in his last year at college would naturally try to do 
his best. However, I preached this _ particular 
sermon. The very next week, to my utter surprise, 
I was asked to preach at Union Chapel, Manchester, 
for Dr. A. Maclaren ; and there, at least, I tried no 
experiments but relied upon my most experienced 
“trotter”! Let me tell the sequel as I heard it 
many months afterwards from my father, to whom a 
deacon of the London church told this story. The 
congregation had been very pleased with my two first 
visits, and if the third visit maintained the interest, 
the church had practically decided to invite me. In 
the morning all went well; but in the evening the 
sermon was so vastly different from the others they 
had heard, that the church was startled. They 
began to suspect that I was worked out, and that I 
had only a few sermons which would be far above my 
usual level; so before giving the invitation they 
decided to hear me again. But meantime I went to 
Manchester. Committing no ‘blazing indiscretion ” 














here, | was invited to become assistant minister to 
Dr. Maclaren, 2nd I need not say that no London 
pastorate of Whatever importance could have the 
slightest drawing power against such an opportunity. 

Now here is the simple fact, inexplicable to me 
save as God’s guiding; my choice of that sermon, 
which at the time looked like a suicidal act, was 
what prevented my receiving a call and probably 
accepting it, before I had visited Manchester. To 
that despised sermon, never preached since, I owed 
my failure in London and my opportunity of enjoying 
the highest privilege that could fall to the lot of any 
young minister. 

My second case belongs to another class. ‘Two 
years ago I was cycling into Manchester, and the 
backbone of my bicycle broke clean in two, letting 
me down between the wheels. ‘The accident hap- 
pened at the one place in the run of fifteen miles 
where the chances of injury were least. I was on a 
short steep hill, on a side-road where there was no 
traffic, where the surface was free from stones, and 
where necessarily I was riding slowly ; and I escaped 
with only a shaking and some scratches. Had the 
accident happened at any other part of the journey, 
I could scarcely have escaped serious injury. Five 
minutes before I had been riding quickly down a 
long hill, over rough cobble-stones. A minute 
later I should have been riding still more quickly, 
and there must have beena smash. Whatever other 
people say about this “coincidence” my grateful 
heart said then and says still, ‘‘ He shall keep thee 
in all thy ways.” When I opened that same even- 
ing’s newspaper, the first paragraph I read told of 
a cyclist who had been killed that afternoon near 
Manchester through the backbone of his cycle 
breaking ! 
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The Rev. J. E. Roberts, M.A., 
B.D., who contributes to our ‘* These 
Things are True”’ series this month, 
is now well known as the successor 
of Dr. Alexander Maclaren in the 
pastorate of Union Chapel, Man- 
chester. Last year he came into 
prominence as President of the 
Executive of the 1902 Christian 
Endeavour Convention. No more 
fitting man could have occupied the 
post, for in addition to an exceptional 
measure of energy and enthusiasm, 
Mr. Roberts is devoted to young 
people, recognising that the future of 
the Churches and of the Empire de- 
pends upon the rising generation. 
He is a fine type of the muscular 
Christian, and his advocacy of ath- 
letics, ane all that helps a man phy- 
sically, has given him an influence 
with young men which extends far 
beyond such matters, into the spiritual 
sphere. His successful Men’s Bible 
Class is an eloquent testimony of this 
fact. 

Great things are expected of him 
now that he has succeeded to one of 
the most prominent Nonconformist 
pulpits in England. 





“Sorrow may Endure for a Night ” 
‘By Margaret Bothwell 





T was a broiling day in July. The 
main—and only—street of the village of 
Innisclay, never a very busy thorough- 
fare, was now absolutely deserted save 

for a hen and half a dozen chickens lazily 
scratching in the dust in a somewhat d/asé 
manner, and an Irish terrier, fast asleep in 
the sun. Far away, where the road wound 
out from behind the shoulder of the hill, a 


little black speck was moving slowly along. 
As it drew near, it resolved itself into the 
form of an elderly woman, who seemed 
almost too weary to drag one foot after the 
other. Slowly she made her way to a 
cottage, a trifle larger than those on either 
side of it, which served at once as General 
Post Office and “the shop” of the village. 
As her face appeared over the half-door, she 
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was greeted by a hearty voice from the 
interior : 

*“ An’ is that yourself, Mrs. Delaney ? 
Sure, an’ it’s the hot day for you to come 
stravaguin’ in from Rathmurlough; you 
must be quare an’ tired. Come away in an’ 
sit ye down, an’ have a cup o’ tay while ye 
rest.” 

* Thank ye kindly, Mrs, Cassidy, an’ it’s 
glad o° the cup o’ tay I’ll be.” 

* An’ what brought ye in this time o’ the 
day, woman dear? Sure ye’d better ’a’ 
waited till the cool o’ the evenin’.” 

“TI thought—maybe—there be a letter 
from Ameriky,” timidly replied little Mrs. 
Delaney. 

Mrs. Cassidy’s kindly face clouded over, 
as she said shortly: “ There’s no letters 
from Ameriky this week at all, at all,” and 
turned away to put on the kettle, turning 
back again quickly, however, at the sound 
of a muffled sob. Sure enough, Mrs. 
Delaney was sitting with her face in her 
apron, crying as if her heart would break. 

‘‘ Why, woman dear, what’s the matter ?” 
cried Mrs. Cassidy, half frightened. ‘There, 
there, now, sure cryin’ never did any one a 
ha’porth o’ good!” 

“OQ, Mrs. Cassidy! it’s heartsore I am 
about Con! It'll be three months to- 
morrow that he’s gone, an’ never a word nor 
line from him to say he’s alive, an’ me 
frettin’ my heart out for him.” 

“Never fear but he’s alive—sure, out 
there in Ameriky they do be so busy gettin’ 
rich that they never have time for nothin’. 
It’s savin’ up he is, for to bring you out to 
him, an’ how’s he to afford the stamps to 
write to ye, will ye tell me that ?” 

Somewhat cheered by this homely com- 
fort, and by the cup of tea, which, the kettle 
coming to the boil just then, shortly after- 
wards appeared, Mrs. Delaney began to 
prepare for the road. Mrs. Cassidy, having 
discharged her duties as hostess, bethought 
her of her duties as shopkeeper. 

“Can I do anything for you the day, 
ma’am ?” she said; “ you’ll be after wantin’ 
some meal, I suppose.” 

“ No, ma’am, thank ye kindly,” replied 
Mrs. Delaney, in somewhat quavering tones ; 
“T’ll be wantin’_nothing the day. I just 
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came to see if there was a letter, an’ r ow I'l] 
just be goin’ back again.” 

Muttering something about being back in 
a minute, Mrs. Cassidy went out to speak 
to her husband, whom she saw at that 
moment coming home from his work. 

“ Michael,” said she, ‘ Bridget Delaney’s 
here, an’ she’s in a sore taking that there's 
ne’er a letter yet from Con; an’ I’m afraid 
things are in a bad way with her, for she’s 
bought nothin’, not even a quarter 0’ meal.” 

“ Poor sowl,” said the kindly fellow; 
“just make her stay an’ have her tay with 
us, Katie, an’ after tay I’ve to go over to 
Rathmurlough for a load o’ turf, an’ ’ll give 
her a lift. Sure she must be kilt entirely 
walkin’ in from the back o’ beyant there.” 

So after tea Mrs. Delaney took her 
departure, refreshed in body and mind, and 
greatly cheered at the prospect of getting a 
lift home. As she got down at her cabin 
door, Michael Cassidy handed her a small 
basket. 

“ Katie gave me these for ye, Mrs. 
Delaney,” said he; “they’re some o’ the 
white hen’s eggs ;—sure, an’ the hens do be 
layin’ more than we can use, these days, 
an’ it’s doin’ us a kindness you'll be to take 
them off our hands.” 

Bridget Delaney stood for a moment, 
struggling with a lump in her throat. Then 
—“ The blessing 0’ God be about you, an’ 
about your wife, an’ all belongin’ to you, 
Michael Cassidy, all the days o’ your life!” 
said she, as she turned away. 


The months rolled by, and matters grew 
worse and worse with Mrs. Delaney. With 
her only son, the bread-winner, gone, she 
came perilously near starvation. The neigh- 
bours were kind, as the poor, especially in 
Ireland, ever are to each other, but, living 
literally “at the back o’ beyant,” days might 
elapse without her seeing a soul. Then 
times were bad all round, the daily fare ot 
the country-folk, potatoes and buttermilk, 
did not suit her, and with the winter the 
hens stopped laying, so that Mrs. Cassidy’s 
welcome gifts ceased. She grew daily 
weaker and thinner, but bore a stout heart 
and{never complained; and twice a week, 
whatever the weather, she trudged in to 
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Innisclay, to ask if there was an 
letter for her; always meeting 
appointment, yet always hoping. 

At last the long looked-for letter came, to 
the great delight of Mrs. Cassidy; but 
strange to say, Mrs. Delaney did not call. 
As the day wore on, Mrs. Cassidy became 
uneasy ; and calling her oldest child, she 
told her to mind the shop, and tell her father 
where she had gone; and with the letter in 
her pocket, set off for Mrs. Delaney’s. It 
was a beautiful day early in April, the hedges 
just beginning to show a tinge of green, and 
the sky a brilliant blue, such as is only seen 
in April, broken by masses of snowy clouds ; 
and the gladness of the spring-time, and the 
sense of bringing good news, for the time 
overcame Mrs. Cassidy’s anxiety about her 
frend. Arrived at the cottage, however, all 
was ominously quiet, with no sign of life, 
and her forebodings returned in full force. 
She knocked ; a feeble “Come in,” was the 
response. She entered, and found Mrs. 
Delaney stretched on the bed, almost too 
weak to stir. 

“Ts that you, Mrs. Cassidy,” said she 
feebly ; “I had a-wake turn this mornin’, 
an’ couldn’t get up. Would you be so kind 
as to tell me if there’s a letter from Ameriky 
for me the day ?” 

“Faith an’ there is,” said Mrs. Cassidy ; 
“an’ here it is!” 

“Read it to me, read it to me quick!” 
cried Mrs. Delaney, forgetting her weakness, 
and raising herself up in her excitement ; 
“ye know I’m no scholard.” 

The letter was short-and to the point; 
it ran thus: 


dis- 


DEAR MOTHER,—This comes hopping to 
find you well as it leaves me at present 
thank God. You may expect me 
after you get this letter as I leave for Ire- 
land to-day.—Your loving son, 


soon 


Con. 


“ He’s comin’ home,” cried Mrs. Delaney, 
in wild excitement. ‘* He’s comin’ home to 
take me out again with him—he always said 
he would. An’ there’s nayther bite nor sup 
nor even a sod o’ turf in the house, an’ the 
place not redd up proper, nor nothin’, an’ 
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me not able to get up, an’ he may be here 


any time! Oh dear a dear!” 

“ Never you fret,” said Mrs. Cassidy. 
“T’ll bring out all you want first thing in 
the mornin’, an’ redd up the house.” 

“Thank you kindly, ma’am, an’ will you 
please bring plenty, an’ here’s the money,” 
fishing out an old purse from under her 
pillow as she spoke. 

“Mrs. Delaney,” said Mrs. Cassidy, 
solemnly and sternly, “is that your buryin’ 
money? Do ye think I’d go for to take 
that? I'll bring what you want, an’ bring 
plenty, an’ ye can pay when you like, but 
I'll never take your buryin’ money.” 

“ Well, Con’ll pay you, then, he’ll have 
plenty,” said the old woman in contented 
tones, too feeble to argue the matter. And 
so it was left. 


It was Easter Sunday morning, and Con 
Delaney was on his way home. He stopped 
to rest on the low parapet of a little bridge 
about a mile from his home, and just then 
down the road came Mrs. Cassidy. 

“Ts it yourself, Con Delaney ?” said she. 


“Faith an’ I’m glad to see ye. Your 
mother’s just waitin’ on ye up above.” 
* An’ how am I to face her, Katie 


Cassidy ?” cried he, as if he could no longer 
contain himself; ‘an’ me comin’ home to 
be a burden to her, after bein’ in hospital 
an’ havin’ to have me arm cut off, an’ only 
just havin’, enough money to bring me 
home ?” 

‘‘ For the love o’ Heaven, Con Delaney,” 
said Mrs. Cassidy, “ go up; she’s dyin’.” 

Before the words were well out of her 
mouth Con was running up to the cottage, 
and in a few minutes entered it. Her eyes 
fastened themselves eagerly on his face, with 
a look of infinite love ; and, seeing only it, 
saw not the empty coat-sleeve pinned to his 
breast. 

“Ts it you, Con?” she said, “I knew 
you'd come for me. I’m ready to go 
now.” 

Then she closed her eyes, smiling as he 
kissed her. 

And Con, looking at the smile on his 
dead mother’s face, said only, “The Lord 
be thanked! ” 
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himself.""—Prov. xi. 25. 





with God 


Mowe ; “He that watereth shall be watered also 

















(The Editor of this department will be glad to receive from clergymen, ministers, and 
others, brief accounts of any interesting Christian, charitable, or philanthropic work 


which they may be assisting to carry on. 


Short anecdotes of recent occurrences in 


connection with the efforts of the workers are particularly acceptable. ‘Whenever 
possible the contributions will be published; but it must be understood that re- 
muneration is not offered for this material. This department has been organised 
with a view of giving the hundreds of Christian workers throughout the country who 
are unknown beyond their own immediate neighbourhood, an opportunity of telling 
what they are doing; and it is hoped that many by reading these notes will get 
ideas to help them from the recorded efforts of others. We shall be glad to receive 
copies of any local church or parish magazines.] 


Gospel Work among London Cabmen 

FEw men have so small an opportunity 
of attending places of worship as those 
in charge of our street conveyances. 
There are railway missions in all large 
centres, but for the drivers and conduc- 
tors of omnibuses and tramcars, and for 
the cab drivers there seems little or no 
opportunity of organising religious meet- 
ings. Almost the only chance for these 
hard-working men to receive spiritual 
good, therefore is by personal interviews 
on the part of Christian workers, and as 
in so many cases of arduous and persis- 
tent work, the London City Mission is 
in the vanguard. It has a_ specially 
organised branch for evangelistic effort 
among the cabmen of the city and North 
London, which has been working quietly 
but effectively for many years past. 
The result is best set forth in the words 
of the last City Mission report of the 
work: “The London cabman of to-day 
is altogether a different being from what 
he was thirty years ago. A considerable 
number have become true and earnest 
Christians, whilst many more have be- 
come total abstainers.” 


As the missionary goes round visiting 
the various cab ranks, he is almost in- 
variably well received by the men, and 
they heartily appreciate the fact that 
the visitor is really their friend. The 
missionary fully realises the difficulties of 
the cabman’s life. He says: “The 
temptations of the cabman none but 
God and himself know—what with the 
solicitations to drink, gambling, and 
other evils, it is not a wonder that he is 
as bad as he is, but rather that he is not 
a great deal worse than even his enemies 
paint him. I am convinced that no 
other class has such a claim on the Chris- 
tian Church, nor could be more easily 
reached by individual dealing, nor is 
more difficult to get at by any other 
means.” 

At a meeting arranged by the mission- 
ary for cabmen and their wives, a telling 
speech was made by a Christian cabman 
known among his fellow drivers as the 
“Bishop of South London.” “ Thirty 
years ago,” he said, “‘ a Christian cabman 
was a rarity—a kind of white blackbird ; 
now a meeting of such could be called in 
any quarter of London. Thirty years 
ago a Christian man would have had to 


























keep himself to himself; now noone 
even expected him to do that—he could 
now tell the people all around what a 
Saviour he had found. Thirty years 
ago a Christian cabman had to put up 
with a good deal; now—well, while 
there was a devil, and so many people 
willing to help him, a real Christian could 
not hope to go to heaven on flowery beds 
of ease; but still Christian men had 
their say, and they were now strong 
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acceptably, and when the pastorate fell 
vacant, the position was offered to him. 


Christian Endeavour at the North Pole 

THE North Pole remains to be dis- 
covered, but it is safe to say that once it 
is reached, not much time will elapse 
before the Christian Endeavour move- 
ment follows in the wake of the explorers, 


provided of course, there is any scope 


for its act’vities. Such a statement may 
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The London City missionary who devotes his time to working among the 
cabmen of London, handing a booklet to a cabman on the Holborn 
Viaduct rank 


enough to be wholesomely feared. Now 
it was a queer day in which he did not 
have a nice chat with more than one. 
Why, some cab ranks were actually 
known as ‘ preachers’ ranks,’ and there 
were men who would rather lose a fare 
than put on there.” 

Some time ago a historic meeting of 
Christian cabmen was held to wish God 
speed to a driver who was about to ex- 
change the box for the pulpit. He had 
received a call to the pastorate of a 
church, which he had accepted, being 
the first cabman to go direct from the 
rank to the ministry. On many occa- 
sions previously he had filled the pulpit 


sound exaggerated, but the movement 
inaugurated by Dr. Francis Clarke, has 
spread to all quarters of the globe and 
already there is a Christian Endeavour 
centre within the Arctic circle. As a 
result of the Moravian mission in Alaska, 
an Eskimo youth named Oscar Wascelli, 
whose parents were heathen, became 
attracted by the Gospel story and was 
converted to Christianity. He became 
a zealous Gospel wofker adhering closely 
to his Moravian motto, “ Alike for seals 
as for souls,’ and when some time ago 
he visited Wisconsin he heard of the 
Christian Endeavour movement. It ap- 
pealed to him and he determined to 
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carry Christian Endea- 
vour to his people in 
Alaska. 


Continuing Wesley’s 
ork 

STUDENTs of the life 
of John Wesley will re- 
member that, when he 
visited Cornwall the 
first time, he preached 
to large numbers of 
people at the famous 
Gwennap Pit near Red- 
ruth. The results. of 
his ministry there were 
marvellous, the lives of 
thousands being com- 
pletely transformed, and 
it is interesting to know 
that services are still 
held at least once a 
year at Gwennap as a 
memorial of the labours 
of the great divine. The 


pit, which is a huge amphitheatre, in shape like 
a funnel, is now encircled from top to bottom 
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Oscar Wascehi, the 


‘first Esquimaux Christian 


Endeavourer 





with eighteen turt-covered terraces, made by 
cutting the earth into steps. About five 
thousand people can be comfortably seated, 
and when our photograph was taken the pit 
was full. The acoustic properties of this 
remarkable open-air sanctuary are splendid, 
and the preacher, who stands about half-way 
up the pit, can be heard distinctly in every 
part. The great annual service takes place 
on Whit Monday, and excursion trains are 
run to Redruth from all parts of Cornwall. 
For hours before the time fixed for the 
preaching, streams of people may be seen 
wending their way to the pit. 


A School of many Religions 

A SPLENDID work is being done in 
India by the Church of England Zenana 
Missionary Society, in connection with 
its schools for girls. At Majitha, for in- 
stance, a place which at the end of last 
year was visited by the plague, numerous 
testimonies were forthcoming that the 
Bible lessons given in the school had 
sunk deep into the hearts of the children, 
and had led to their really and truly 
becoming Christians. Only six girls out 
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The Wesleyz;Memorial Service in the historic Gwennap Pit. This place was the scene o. 


John Wesley's most successful gospel work in the county of Cornwall 
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of a total of ninety-eight in the school 
died of the plague, but these talked 
perpetually of their Scripture lessons in 
their delirium, and when according to 
Hindu custom, 
little lamps 
were placed in 
their hands to 








A geography class in the Church of England Zenana Missionary Society school at Majitha. Five religions 
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have full medical qualifications, seek to 
alleviate the sufferings of the people with 
medicine, but it is not always easy to 
induce the natives to take the remedies 
offered. 

“In places 
where we 
were not well 


are represented here. The girls include Mohamedans, Hindus, Sikhs, and Jains, and the teacher is a 
Christian. The girl on the extreme left, with her books wrapped in a cloth, has since died of 
plague 


light their passing spirits into the next 
world, they closed their fingers and refused 
tohold them. Of course the chief object 
in conducting these schools is to carry the 
Gospel to the children, but at the same 
time a splendid education is given, which 
must prove a great boon for this life. The 
photograph which we are able to publish 
by the courtesy of the Society, 
shows a geography class in the school 
at Majitha and the natives present rep- 
resent no fewer than ‘five religions 
Mohamedan, Hindu, Sikh, Jain, and 
Christian. 

In additon to teaching the children, 
the lady missionaries, many of whom 





, 


known,” writes one of the ladies, “ they 
decided that we had come either to 
inoculate them by force or to poison 
their wells. Their idea is that the last 
census shows that the population has 
grown too fast, so the king has sent 
the plague to lessen it. He especially 
wishes the wealthy to die, that the 
State may be enriched by their pro- 
perty! In one village a watch was set 
over us by night lest we should poison 
their wells by stealth and our servants 
were told that if they stirred out of 
the camp during the night, they would 
be killed! But this state of feeling was 
exceptional.” 
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The Sunday Magazine Quarterly Puzzles 


Award of Prizes April to June Competitions 


It has often been said that practice 
makes perfect, and if any proof were needed 
the result of last quarter’s mixed puzzles in 
the SuNDAY MaGaziINE_ would provide 
ample testimony The total number of 
marks which could have been obtained by 
correct solutions of all the puzzles would 
have been 115, but unfortunately the 
Scripture Diamond on p. 368 of the April 
issue was so worded that duplicate 
solutions were possible. The Puzzle Editor 
must have been somewhat jaded by the 
work which his clever competitors invariably 
gave him, and he did not notice that in 
regard to the seventh line of the diamond 
James was equally correct with Simon, and 
in line eight, Huz was as correct as Buz. 
To avoid, therefore, any disadvantage to 
competitors through legitimate misapprehen- 
sion, he has decided to ignore this puzzle 
(No. xii. of the April issue) as though it 
had never been set. 


The fullest possible number of marks, 
therefore, was 110, and no fewer than sixty- 
one competitors were successful in obtaining 
this total. The three prizes of £5, 4.2, and 
£1 have consequently been added together, 
and the £8 divided equally among the sixty- 
one successful competitors. ‘T'wo shillings and 
eightpence will go to each, and although the 
amount is not large it will no doubt serve as 
an incentive to further efforts. The Puzzle 
Editor never dreamt that his friends would 
become such close and clever Bible students, 
and he will have to devise some still more 
difficult questions. He does not mind letting 
you into a secret by telling you that in 
the next quarter’s puzzies there will be an 
entirely new kind of competition, which will, 
if it is possible, be more pleasant and profit- 
able than any yet set in the Sunpay 
MacazinE. It is a matter for satisfaction 
that not only are there prizes to be won 
in connection with these competitions, but 
the Bible searching involved must be of 
considerable profit to those who engage 
in it. 


The following are the Prize-winners (110 marks 
each): Mesp, Mrs. Frye, 124 New London Road, 
Chelmsford ; The Graces, Ella Bailey, The Rectory, 
Ryton-on-Tyne; Ierne, Eliza Stoney,!Tashinny Ree. 
tory, co. Longford, Ireland ; Golden Eagle, Miss G, 
E. Baker, 37 St. Mary’s Terrace, Hastings ; Tiglath 
Pileser, Miss \F. Newland, 40 Beatrice Road, Fins- 
bury Park ; Still Hopeful, James A. Young, Ashburn, 
Alloa; Fern, Miss H. E. Smith, Havering-atte- 
Bower, Romford, Essex; Shenden, Mr. H, §, 
Beattie, Leslie Lodge, Drayton Green Road, Ealing 
Dean; Opal, Alice M. Sexton, Glover’s Lodge, 
London Road, Redhill; Cherry Blossom, Miss 
Bertha Prout, ‘‘Summerlea,’’ Craven Road, 
Reading; Snop, E. W. Adcock, 33 Avenue Road, 
Grantham; Beacon, Miss A. Warner, ‘‘ Bourne- 
side,” Broxbourne ; Gipsy, Miss A. Dutton, ‘Ash 
House,”’ Brindley, Nantwich ; Ravensbury, P. D. 
Moore, 177 Tulse Hill, S.W. ; Greenfinch, A. C, 
Wickham, 23 Ridgway Place, Wimbledon; Boiled 
Rice, Miss M. J. Wood, 10 Limes Road, Folkestone; 
Goodwill, Miss W. Price, ‘‘ Bourn,’’ Trewartha 
Park, Weston-super-Mare ; Unicorn, J. A. Spark, 
‘‘Clym” Manse, Brora, N.B.; Dod, Edith Bunton, 
Eastling Rectory, Faversham ; Tob, T. Musgrave 
Bunton, Eastling Rectory, Faversham; Pome- 
granate, Miss Annie B. Gifford, ‘‘ Togher House,” 
Hollymount, co. Mayo, Ireland; Griffin, F. C. M. 
Kingham, “ The Eycamores,’’ Whitechurch, Ayles. 
bury; Littlejohn, Miss C. L, Wilson, Bannock- 
burn Toonee, Bannockburn; Wee Macgregor, 
Jane D. D..- Algie, ‘‘ Togher,’’ Hollymount, co. 
Mayo; Maidenhair, Miss Hudson, 1 Knighton 
Villas, Buckhurst Hill, Essex ; Kalendar, A. Poole, 
‘‘ Heatherdene,” Somerset Road, Handsworth 
Wood; Moth, Agnes Jane Thom, * Auburn Cot- 
tage,” Cupar Fife; Waterfall, Bridget E. Inman, 
Force Hill, Haverthwaite, Ulverston; Milcah, 
Mrs. Gibson, ‘‘Glendoick Manse,” Glencarse, 
Perthshire, N.B.; Vindolana, George Hurrell, 147 
Grey Street, North Shields; Neara, Miss R. 
Warren, ‘‘ Hillside House,’ Palace Road, Streat- 
ham Hill, S.W.; Ziz, E. H. Davenport, ‘ Christ 
Church Vicarage,"’ Malvern ; Ystrwyth, Miss Fanny 
Lumb, 67 Kenilworth Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea ; 
Muffie, Miss F. Nunnerley, 6 Wilmington Square, 
Eastbourne ; Tweedside, Mary Paxton, Summerhill 
Terrace, Berwick-on-Tweed ; Ecila, Miss A. W. 
Browne, “ Preston House,” Redhill, Surrey ; Pierre, 
Peter Irving, ‘‘ Shawrig,” By Ecclefechan, N.B.; 
Minal, Miss E. Adey, Mildenhall, Marlborough ; 
Brownie, Miss J. R. Allatt, Newton-le-Willows, 
Lancashire; Ich Dien, Jane Osborne Wright, 
‘*Greciag Villa,’ Geraro Road, Weston-super- 
Mare; Doubting, Sara Barlow, 79 Byron's Lane, 
Macclesfield; Czasarean, Eleanor P. Colebrook, 
El Retirs, St. Saviour’s, Jersey; Israel, G. A. 
Clark, ‘‘ Woodside Parsonage,'’ Leavesden, King’s 
Langley, Herts; Critic, Rev. J. E. Gardner, 6, 
Church Road, St. Thomas, Exeter; Thornhills, 
G. E. Shepherd, ‘‘ Thornhills,’’ Chevening Road, 
N. Kensington; Jubilee, Miss Grace Boxall, 45 
St. James's Road, Tunbridge Wells; Maori, A. M. 
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A. Harding, The Manse, Midsomer Norton, nr. 
Bath; Will Try, C. W. Smith, The Stores, 
Stokesby, Great Yarmouth ; H. F. B,, Edith Lead- 
beater, 96 High Street, Burstall, Leeds; Rory, 
Miss E. Wilson, Hill Park, Bannockburn, 
N.B.; Clerica, Mrs. Gay, Worting Rectory, 
Basingstoke ; Criffel, Miss T. S. Clarke, Mount 
Pleasant, Maxwelltown, Dumfries; St. Devenick, 
Miss A. Collie, ‘* Balluagarth,’’ Pitfodles, Aber- 
deen, N.B.; Pestilence, Miss F. Toplis, ‘‘The 
Highlands,” 60 Crouch Hill, N.; Betsy, Miss L. 
E. Toplis, 60, Crouch Hill, N.; Famine, Miss G 
Toplis, 60 Crouch Hill, N.; Puella, M. Sawyer, 
51 Southgate Street, Winchester; We Two, K. E. 
Beisley, Old Shirley, Southampton ; Macaroon, 
Ernest B. Holmes, ‘‘ Hayward Leigh.’’ Sharples, 
Bolton ; Belfastienses, Mary E. Gaffeken,2 Queen's 
Elms, Belfast; Grannie, Mrs. Maberley, ‘‘ Avon- 
mouth House,’’ Christchurch, Hants. 

The following list will show the Marks gained by 
other competitors: Alsace, 51; A Novice, 70; 
Auntie, 103; A. Cat, 103; Arden, 95 ; Abbas, 60 ; 
Ahtreb, 108; A. E. M., 108; Arod, 108; Ash 
Grove, 108 ; Boro, 72 ; Banbury Cross, 60 ; Black- 
beetle, 65; Braemar, 35; Beta, 90; Beth, 103; 
Bijam, 76; Bath Bun, 90; Buckrose, 79; Ccelestia 
Canimus, 96; Cypress, 88; Cyclamen, 78 ; Clan 
Grant, 108; Dierdre, 35; Darley Dale, 35 ; Dermot, 
35; Decima, 50; Eleanora, 25; Edmeden, 95 ; 
Efandah, 106; Esperanza, 85; Eglantine, 61; 
Essex Calf, 70; Elaine, 108; Faith, 71; Ffrangon, 
106; Fairy, 68; Faithful, 73; Feudal System, 108; 
Glenomera, 60 ; Hope Ever, 73; Harold, 38; Hope, 
35; Highlander, 105; Heather, 105; Ida, 75; 
Ismene, 108; Jack, 35; Kenilworth, 108; Little 
Em'ly, 25; L. P. B., 44; Lil, 105; Lansdowne, 98; 
Lorelei, 93: Lettice, 40; La Cote d'Azur, 108; 
Memosa Sam, 35; March Hare, 35; Med; 106; 
Milby, 105; Mizpah, 104; Minheved, 70, Marlow, 
105; Miceling, 95; Mara, 109; Nile, 73; North- 
cliffe, 35; Naveney, 55; Notxac, 108 ; Osmunda, 
108; Og, 51; Osyth, 98; Perce Neige, 71; Plumas, 
75; Phiar, 105; Pipatee, 106; Per Ardna, 100; 
Pastorella, 70; Perpetua, 95 ; Persis, 81 ; Phillippa, 
108; Questa, 30; Queechy, 93; Quince; 108; 
Respice Finem, 108; Rybay, 60; Rose, 105; Ren- 
mark, 89; Rose, 68; Rome, 70; Red Rose 75; 
Sandy Cat, 35; Sea Gull, 105; Surplice, go; 
Spider, 51; Sesame Searchlight, 81; Seascale, 
108; Titania, 30; Trailer, 106; Tota, 88; Violet, 
94; Vince, 80; Wallflower, 58; Woodstock, 108 ; 
Yug, 87; Zebra, 35; Zero, 23; Zeiro, 108; Zed, 
108 ; Zenina, 108. 


Answers to quarter’s puzzles: 


ANSWERS TO APRIL PUZZLEs. 


X. Scripture Charades : 
1. Ramah. 
2. Hanani. 
3. Ananias. 
4. Abinoam. 
5. Athaliah. 


XI. Buried Text: 
Psalms xc. 9.—'' For all our days are passed 
away in thy wrath.” 
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XII. Scripture Diamond Puzzle: 
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(There was no puzzle numbered xiii) 





ANSWERS TO May PvuZZLEs. 
XIV. Double Acrostic: 
P (ontius) P (ilate) 


U ria H 
B aash A 
L awye R 
I sa I (ah) 
C anaanite S 
A nis E 
N oO E 


XV. Disintegrated Texts: 
(1) Job xxxvi. 15 


(2) Ps. cxix. 9 
(3) Prov. xxix. 17. 
(4) Eccl. x. x 


(5) Mark xiii. 37. 


XVI. Built-up Bible Names: 


(1) MERom, HEROD, ACHisH : MERODACH. 

(2) MERAB, SALomg, OMri : ABSALOM. 

(3) ISHBosHETH, AMAsA, RACHEL : ISHMAEL 

(4) GErR1zim, AHAZ, NAPHTALI or ISSACHAR : 
GEHAZI. 

(5) EL1, BLDAD : ELDAD. 





ANSWERS TO JUNE PUZZLEs. 
XVII. Hidden Bible Names: 
Merodach-Baladan. 
Isaiah xxxix, I 
XVIII. Scripture Charades : 
(1) Hattush ; (2) Peniel; (3) Shema; (4) Pollux; 
(5) Merib-baal. 
XIX. Hidden Text: 


They shall hold the bow and the lance; they are 
cruel, and will not show mercy; their voice shall 
roar like the sea and they shall ride upon horses, 
every one put in array, like a man to the battle, 
against thee, O daughter of Babylon. 

Jeremiah |. 42. 
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XXIII, Bible Questions 


1. What were the names of the fathers of the | 


following people, as given in the Bible: 

St. Peter, Boaz, St. John the Baptist, 
Methusael, Bartimzus, Mephibosheth, St 
John the Divine, Machir. 

2. Give the name of a man mentioned in the 
Bible, whose great-grandfather was never born 
and whose great-grandson never died. 


Scripture references need not be given in 
either of the above questions. One mark for 
each name given correctly in the first answer, 
and two marks for the right reply to the second 
question. 


XXIV. Built-up Bible Texts 


Take one word from each of the following 
texts in the order named and form a verse to be 
found in the New Testament. Give the Bible | 
reference : 

1 Corinthians ii. 2; Acts xvi. 18; Ezekiel xl. 
35; Psalm cii. 27; Job viii. 9; Joshua xxii. 27; 
Genesis xl. 7; Exodus xxiii. 11; Hebrews xi. 16; 
Revelation xx. 10. . 





Five marks for the correct solution. 





XXV. Concealed Names 


In the following paragraph a number of Bible 
proper names are concealed. Write these out 
in the order in which they occur, and if a name 
occurs twice or more write it as many times as 
you find it. One mark will be given for each 
name. 

Specimen: ‘‘ The rites were obediently per- 
formed."’ 


Concealed proper names: Er, Eri, Erites, Obed. 


In the Thuringian Forest many centuries ago, 
before bears and lions and other monsters had 
become extinct in Europe, a warrior was walk- 
ingin the cool of the evening when he suddenly 
came upon acrouching lion. The man drew his 
sword and struck out at the beast, but the light 
was as bad as it could be, and the stroke missed. 
‘*What a martel,” thought the man, when the 
lion still crouched, entirely oblivious of the 
blows that his opponent now rained upon him. 
At last the man grew tired and he thought he 
would examine the animal at close quarters, 
He then found that it must have been dead for 
some time. 


Rules governing these Competitions 


EIGHT pounds in cash will be given at the 
end of each three months to the persons 
solving the most puzzles on the ‘‘ Mixed 
Puzzle Pages,” the money being divided 
into {5 for first prize ; {2 for second prize ; 
and {1 for third prize. 


The award of the prizes for the months 
of July, August and September will be 
announced in the November number of 
the Magazine. 


Answers when sent in must be signed 
with a pseudonym only. 


A competitor the first time he (or she) 
sends in an answer must by the same post 
send in a separate envelope his (or her) real 
name as well as the pseudonym. Having 
once done so it will not be necessary to 
do it again as long as the same pseudonym 
is maintained. 


Each month the winners or correct 
solvers of the preceding month’s puzzles 
will be announced by pseudonym only. 
When the award of prizes is made at the 
end of three months the real names of the 
winners will be announced, as well as their 
pseudonyms. 


In case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the 
money will be divided equally among them. 


All answers must be received at the 
office of the Magazine by noon on the 12th 
of each month. 


Answers must be addressed to “ The 
Puzzle Editor,’ SUNDAY MAGAZINE, I5 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 


Competitors must accept the decision of 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as final. 


N.B.—It $s not necessary to cnclose pages containing puzzles with the solutions. 
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Fiscal Reform 

BoTH sides are preparing for the great 
fight which is to be waged over the pro- 
posed fiscal changes of Mr. Chamberlain. 
A Free Trade League has been formed ; 
and also a Tariff Reform League, con- 
sisting of those who support the Colonial 
Secretary’s general policy, and the officials 
of each are busily engaged in the work 
of organising their plans of campaign in 
view of the General Election, which is 
expected next spring, or even earlier. 
It is possible that there will be an entire 
re-arrangement of parties, for not only 
are many Unionist members uncom- 
promising Free Traders, but a considerable 
number of Liberals are ranged on the 
side of fiscal reform. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
political friends are very active, flooding 
the country with leaflets in support of 
his new policy, and there is every evi- 
dence that the fight will be one to the 
death. 


The Cabinet and the New Policy 


Tue Prime Minister’s principal action 
during the month has been td refuse his 
supporters in the House of Commons an 
opportunity to debate the new policy, 
but he suggested that the Liberal leader 
could bring forward a motion of censure, 
for which he would give a day. Exactly 
what is the attitude of Mr. Balfour towards 
the Colonial Secretary’s proposals is 
doubtful. Some think that during the 
Autumn recess he will Ceclare himself 
against the new policy, whilst others 
XXXII—47 


believe that he will range himself 
unmistakably by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
side. 


The Duke of Devonshire’s attitude has 
been rendered clearer. In the House of 
Lords he professed his faith in Free Trade, 
though he was quite ready to listen to 
anything from the other side. He could 
not understand the trepidation of Free 
Traders at the suggestion of inquiry. Did 
they think the foundations of Free Trade 
would be sapped and the structure collapse 
at the trumpet-blast of a single man. He 
held a different opinion of Free Trade 
principles. Until the Government was 
convinced by inquiry of the need for 
change its fiscal policy remained un- 
changed. 

Meanwhile, it is significant that the same 
incidents and facts are used by the rival 
politicians and newspapers to uphold 
their opposing theories. 


The Barnard Castle Election 


THE first electoral contest which has 
turned upon the economic question was 
that in the Barnard Castle Division of 
Durham, where the Labour candidate. 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, J.P., was returned 
with a majority over the Conservative 
candidate, although the Free Trade vote 
was split, and Mr. Beaumont, a Liberal, 
drew 2809 votes from Mr. Henderson. 
Despite the attempts of some Protectionist 
writers to explain otherwise, there is no 
doubt that the enormous majority of the 
combined Liberal and Labour vote over 
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that of the Conservative candidate (2856) 
was due to the feeling in the constituency 
against Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 


Two Important Bills Passed 


Mr. Wynpuam’s Irish Land Bill has 
passed its third reading in the House of 
Commons by a majority of 317 to 20, 
the leaders of all parties expressing 
satisfaction. 

In the House of Lords the London 
Education Bill was passed, and only 
awaits the Royal assent to become law, 
when the principal leaders of the Passive 
Resistance Movement, who have urged 
other Nonconformists up and down the 
country to steadfastness, willfthemselves 


still being issued in all parts of the 
country. 


The Visit of the King and Queen 


to Ireland 


THE visit of the King and Queen to 
Ireland has undoubtedly been a success, and 
a success far greater than was anticipated 
by the most sanguine friends of the country, 
From the first the people received their 
Sovereign with cordiality, which soon 
developed into enthusiasm, clearly proving 
that the supposed disloyalty of Ireland 
is not to be found among the people, but 
is a bugbear paraded for more or less 
interested reasons by noisy professional 
politicians. On landing at Kingstown 

















The illuminations in Dublin, to celebrate the visit of the King and Queen were more 
elaborate than anything seen there for half a century and the streets 
were for hours rendered impassable by the crowds of spectators 


have an opportunity of becoming passive 
resisters in deed as well as in word. 
Summonses and distraints against those 
who decline to pay the new rate are 


his Majesty made a happy speech, in 
which he referred with pieasure to his 
previous visit to the island, and concluded 
with the words: “ My present visit falls 
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at a time when bright hopes are enter- 
tained that a new era of prosperity and 
peace is opening before your country. It 
is my fervent prayer that those hopes 
may be fulfilled, and that a land blessed 
with so many natural advantages may, 
by the favour of Divine Providence, and 
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and of its metropolis, and the happiness of 
all classes of its citizens, will ever be to 
me an object of solicitude.”’ 


Among the Highest and the Lowest 


OF all the functions attended by their 
Majesties in Dublin the most brilliant 





The main entrance hall of the new Victoria Hospital, Belfast, opened by the King. 
This magnificent hall is constructed entirely of Irish marble 


through the united efforts of her children, 
continue to grow in contentment and 
happiness.” 

The next day the hard work of the visit 
began in real earnest with a /evée and 
receptions. To the address of welcome 
from the citizens of Dublin the King 
declared: ‘‘ The Queen and ‘myself have 
long been in full sympathy with every 
movement which tends to advance the 
social and material well-being of the 
country. During our present visit we 
hope to make ourselves acquainted with 
the conditions under which my people 
here live and work, and to learn something 
of what has been done to brighten the lot 
of your labouring poor. You may rest 
assured that the prosperity of this country 





was the Court held at the Castle, at which 
the ¢lite of Irish society was present. * But, 
fulfilling the promise made in his speech 
to the citizens’ deputation, the King did 
not confine his attention to the highest 
in the land. On the day following that 
oi the Court and a grand review of troops 
in Phoenix Park, his Majesty visited the 
slums of Dublin and went from one tene- 
ment to another, conversing freely with 
the people, and in one case giving a five- 
pound note to a man who had been out 
of work for a long time. The enthusiasm 
of the people knew no bounds. During 
this time the Queen was visiting the 
hospitals and distributing flowers among 
the patients. Before leaving Dublin the 
King gave {1000 tor the benefit of the 











The King opening the New Victoria 
Hospital, Belfast 


poor of the city, and the Queen gave 
£500 for the same purpose. 


Royal Progress through the Country 


BELFAST was the next city visited, 
and here the principal incidents were the 
unveiling by his Majesty of a statue of 
the late Queen Victoria, which has been 
erected in front of the new City Hall, and 
the opening of the new Victoria Hospital. 

After going to Londonderry the Royal 
party proceeded to Galway and there 
toured about, visiting the peasants in 
their homes. A _ motor-tour through 
Connemara and a visit to Queenstown 
concluded the grand tour. The King 
issued a final message to the whole of 
the Irish people, in which he said’: “ For 
a country so attractive and a people so 
gifted we cherish the warmest regard, 
and it is therefore with supreme satisfac- 
tion that I have during our stay so often 
heard the hope expressed that a brighter 
day is dawning upon Ireland. I shall 
eagerly await the fulfilment of this hope. 
Its realisation will, under Divine Provi- 
dence, depend largely upon the steady 
development of self-reliance and _ co- 
operation, upon better and more practical 
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education, upon the growth of industria] 
and commercial] enterprise, and upon that 
increase of mutual toleration and respect 
which the responsibility my Irish people 
now enjoy in the public administration 
of their local affairs is well fitted to teach, 
It is my earnest prayer that these and 
other means of national well-being may 
multiply from year to year in Ireland, 
and that the blessings of peace, content- 
ment, and prosperity may be abundantly 
vouchsafed to her.” 


The King and Total Abstainers 


THE King has performed an act of 
great importance to the cause of total 
abstinence. In reply to the inquiry 
of a naval officer, his Majesty’s secretary 
wrote: “‘ His Majesty will be glad if it is 
circulated privately, that he considers 
that his health is as much honoured by 
those who drink it in water as by those 
who drink it in wine.” Such a statement 
from such a source will do immense good, 
especially in army and navy circles, where 
there seems to have existed an idea that 
the Sovereign’s health must be drunk in 
wine. 


Death of Leo XIII. 


Pore LEo XIII. died on July 20 after 
an illness of little more than a fortnight. 
His body lay in state for two days in the 
Chapel of the Holy Sacrament in St. 
Peter’s, and was afterwards raised to a 
niche in the wall over the doorway of 
the Chapel of the Choir, where, according 
to custom, it will remain until removal to 
its final resting-place. Apart from its 
significance to members of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the death of a Pope is 
naturally an event of great importance 


-in the political world, and, in addition 


to the Roman Catholic Powers, such 
Protestant countries as Britain, Germany, 
and the United States have closely followed 
events at the Vatican during the past few 
weeks. 


The Election of Pius X. 


THE Conclave for the election of a new 
Pope commenced its work in August. 
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The doors and windows of the Hall of 
Conclave were walled up, only those 
having a right of presence being allowed 
to remain in that part of the Vatican. 
Those Cardinals whose chances of election 
were thought to be greatest were Rampolla, 
Gotti, Serafino Vanutelli, and Di Pietro, 
and it was expected that the proceedings 
would be brief. Ballot after ballot was 
taken, however, without result, and for 
three days the people outside the Vatican 
watched the smoke rise from the specially 
erected chimney, which indicated, by 
the burning of the papers, that another 
ballot would have to be taken. Eventu- 
ally, on the morning of August 4, it was 
announced to the surprise of every 
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The Balkan Crisis 


THE Balkan crisis is again acute. 
Serious fighting has taken place and 
the Russian Consul at Monastir has been 
shot dead by a Turkish guard. The 
first news of these developments came 
to hand on August 5, when it was an- 
nounced that a band of Bulgarians had 
blown up the Konak at Krushevo and 
killed fifty Turks. It then becam2 evident 
that the whole of Macedonia was in revolt, 
and although atrocities seem to have been 
committed on both sides there is no doubt 
that the Turkish troops are the aggressors. 

On August 6 a body of the Sultan’s 
troops, with artillery, routed fifteen hun- 





one that Cardinal Joseph Sarto, 
Patriarch of Venice, had been elected 
to the Papal chair, and had taken 
the title of Pius X. The new Pope, 
according to all acounts, is the most 
retiring and modest, and the least 
ambitious, of the Cardinals, and his 
election was hailed by the people of 
Rome with delight, although some 
surprise was expressed at the title 
chosen, Pius being a name of rather 
ill omen in Papal history. 

The belief had been entertained 
during the Conclave that the new 
Pope would not follow his prede- 
cessor’s policy, but would effect a 
reconciliation with the Italian Govern- 
ment. Such, however, did not prove 
tobe the case. The pontifical blessing 
was given inside St. Peter’s and not 
from the outer balcony, although 
Italian troops had been drawn up to 
keep order in the event of the latter. 
Pius X. was crowned in St. Peter's 
on Sunday, August 9, in the presence 
of fifty-four thousand spectators, and 
with all the usual pomp and cere- 
mony, although personally he is a man 
of simple life, with little regard for 
etiquette. Since his election indeed 


itis said that the Pope’s health has 
broken down through his grief at 
being confined to the Vatican, and 














that he has had alarming fainting 
fits, 


The new statue of Queen Victoria at Belfast unveiled 
by the Kiog during his recent visit 
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dred Bulgarians near Sorovitch, but in 
the Vilayet of Monastir the insurgents are 
operating in numerous bodies, each two 
or three thousand strong. Villages sup- 





























(G. Penalert, phote, London) 
The new Pope—Pius X 


posed to sympathise with the Turks as 
well as those accused of Bulgarian leanings 
are being destroyed by one side and the 
other, and the lot of the women and 
children is terrible in the extreme. Bridges 
are being blown up, and the railway lines 
wrecked. British, Russian, and Austrian 
officials ali agree in attributing the new 
outbreak to the excesses of ‘the Turkish 
soldiers sent into the district ostensibly to 
preserve order. 


Russian Labour Troubles 

LABOUR troubles have again broken 
out in the South of Russia, where over a 
quarter of a million men are now on strike. 
The savagery of the Russian police system 
has been vividly manifested as a result of 
this labour revolt, although some of the 
police in Odessa have themselves threatened 
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to strike for an increase of pay and a re- 
duction in the hours of duty. The 
strikers were, on the whole, very orderly, 
but on August 1 a body of Cossacks at 
Odessa bore down upon an _ open-air 
meeting at which two thousand strikers 
were present, and driving the poor 
wretches towards a battalion of infan 
with fixed bayonets, rode through them 
lashing right and left with their heavy 
whips. Three or four hundred men were 
injured, and a dozen or more have suc- 
cumbed. On August 5 a riot broke out 
at Nikolaieff. The Governor ordered 
a meeting of strikers to be broken up, 
and when the men hooted the gendarmes, 
large forces of Cossacks were summoned 
from surrounding towns. The strikers 
again refusing to disperse were fired upon 
twice, a score being killed and hundreds 
wounded. Then the Cossacks rode through 
the terrified crowd again and again, until 
it was dispersed. 


French Legislators in London 

DuRING the month eighty-six French 
senators and deputies visited London, 
at the invitation of the Commercial 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
whose guests they were. The great 
event of the visit was a banquet at the 
House in the Ministerial dining-rooms, 
those present including Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. All the speeches referred to 
the importance of the friendly relations 
between the two countries being strength- 
ened, and there was an evident sincerity 
in the expressions of goodwill which fell 
from the lips of Frenchmen and Britons 
alike. 


The Religious Census of London 

THE religious census of London proper 
having been completed, the Daily News 
has commenced a census of the suburbs, 
but up to the present only two districts 
have been visited, Acton and Willesden, 
as August being a holiday month it was 
thought fairer to omit taking any figures 
during that month. The population of 
Acton is 37,744, and here the morning 
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attendances were 4931, and the evening 
4008. At Willesden, with a population 
of 114,815, the attendances were, morning 
7431, evening 12,285. 


New Treatment of Criminals 
THE Home Secretary has- introduc. 
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session, but there is no doubt that it 
would prove of great benefit to the com- 
munity at large if carried through. 

Alien Immigration Reform 


THE Royal Commission on Alien Immi- 
gration has issued its report, and recom- 





The body of Pope Leo XIII. resting upon the bed in the Sala del Trono before being removed to 
St. Peter’s for the lying-in-state 


into the House of Commons a Bill to 
reform the present system of treating 
habitual criminals somewhat on _ the 
lines proposed by Sir Robert Anderson. 
Habitual offenders, with three previous 
convictions to their name, who are known 
to live by the results of their crime, will 
serve the first portion of their sentence in 
ordinary conditions, and then afterwards, 
for the protection of society rather than 
the punishment of the evil-doer, will be 
subjected to a long period of detention. 
The Bill will not be proceeded with this 


mends drastic reforms. With regard to 
undesirables the Commissioners are very 
emphatic. ‘“‘ The entrance of such immi- 
grants into this country,” they say, “ and 
their right of residence here should be 
placed under conditions and regulations 
coming within that right of interference 
which every country possesses to control 
the entrance of foreigners into it. 

“Such regulations should, in our 
opinion, be made in order to prevent 
so far as possible this country being 
burdened with the presence of ‘ unde- 
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sirable aliens,’ and to provide for their 
repatriation in certain cases.” 

The following recommendations are then 
made : 

“That the immigration of certain 
classes of aliens into this country should 
be subjected to State control and regula- 
tion. That for this purpose a Department 
of Immigration should be established. 

“That improved methods should be 
employed to secure correct statistics 
of the number of aliens entering the 
country. 

“That legislative power should be 
obtained to carry out various suggestions 
concerning the working of the proposed 
immigration department. One of the 


“ That all alien immigrants should be 
registered, their residence or intended 
residence should be notified on registra- 
tion, and any change of residence during 
the first two years they are in this country 
should be notified. , 

“That, to prevent overcrowding by 
aliens, any given district might be de- 
clared a prohibited area. 

“And that further statutory powers 
should be obtained for regulating the 
accommodation upon and the conditions 
of foreign immigrant passenger ships.” 


Illness of Lord Salisbury 


LorD SALISBURY, who since his retire- 
ment from public life has been in anything 
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Reduced facsimile of voting papers used by the Cardinals at a Papal election 


most important of these is that which 
deals with the power that shall be given 
with reference to the expulsion and 


repatriation of undesirables. 


but good health, has suddenly become 
dangerously ill, and the members of his 
family had to be hastily summoned to 
Hatfield. The noble Marquis is in a state 
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of complete exhaustion and finds breathing 
dificult, with the result that he is unable 
to get proper rest. 


Railway Disasters 


TurEE terrible railway accidents have 
occurred during the month, two in this 
country and one in Paris. The French 
accident, which happened on the Metro- 
poitan Electric Railway of that city, 
was caused by two empty trains catching 
fre in a tunnel. A third train, loaded 
with passengers, was stopped at a station 
by the switching off of the electric current, 
and the smoke from the burning trains 
caused a panic among the passengers, 
eighty-four of whom in seeking for the 
exits were either suffocated or trampled 
to death. 

The first of the British accidents was 
on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
at Waterloo Station, near Liverpool, 
where the engine of an express train 
jumped the metals, and, carrying the 
coaches with it, mounted the platform. 
Two carriages were smashed into splinters, 
six persons being killed, and more than 
a dozen injured. 

The other disaster also took place at a 
station—St. Enoch’s—the terminus of the 
Glasgow and South Western Railway. 
An express train from Ardrossan Pier, 
crowded with excursionists, was not 
pulled up quickly enough, and dashed 
into the buffers at the end of the line. 
The front carriages were { wrecked ’ and 
fifteen persons were killed,” whilst twenty 
others were seriously injured. 


Desolation in Jamaica 


THE islands cf the West Indies seem 
to suffer periodically from great calamities. 
Another of the fearful cyclones which 
occur from time to time in this district 
has swept over Jamaica, doing immense 
damage and resulting in great loss of 
life, besides rendering a hundred thousand 
persons homeless. The banana crop 
is destroyed, and it is feared that the 
tesult of the disaster will be a check to 
the prosperity of the island for ~ onths to 
come, 
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Mr. Carnegie’s Gift to Dunfermline: 5° 
“OMe. ANDREWJCaRNEGIE {has just made 
a gift} to;his native town, Dunfermline, of 
the value of considerably more than half a 
million sterling, to be used “in attempts 
to bring{into the monotonous lives of 
the toiling, masses of Dunfermline more 
of sweetness and light—to give to them 
(especially the young) some charm, some 
happiness, some elevating conditions of 
life which residence elsewhere would have 
denied—that the child of my native town 
looking back in after years, however far 
from home it may have roamed, will feel 
that simply by virtue of being such, 
life has been made happier and better.” 
Some time ago Mr. Carnegie purchased 
the estate of Pittencrieff, near the town, 
and this estate, together with two and a 
half million dollars in 5 per cent. bonds, 
constitutes the munificent gift. The 
whole has been handed over to a Com- 
mission of Trustees, consisting of citizens 
of Dunfermline whom Mr. Carnegie invited 
to Skibo Castle, and he there read to them 
a letter from himself, in the course of 
which he said : 

“It is more than twenty years since | 
provided in my will for this experiment, 
for experiment it is. My retirement from 
business enables me to act in my own 
lifetime, and the fortunate acquisition of 
Pittencrieff, with its lovely glen, furnishes 
the needed foundation upon which you 
can build, beginning your work by making 
it a recreation park for the people. Needed 
structures will have admirable sites upon 
its edge, in the very centre of population. 
[ have said your work is experimental. 
The problem you have to solve is, ‘ What 
can be done in towns for the benefit of 
the masses by money in the hands of the 
most public spirited citizens?’ If you 
prove that good can be done, you open 
new fields to the rich, which, I am certain, 
they are more and more anxious to find 
for their surplus wealth. 

‘“Remember you are pioneers, and do 
not be afraid of making mistakes ; those 
who never make mistakes never make 
anything. Try many things freely, but 
discard just as freely.” 
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A Teetotal Island 


THE news that Mr. F. N. Charrington 
has acquired the little island in the Black- 
water Estuary known as Osea Island, 
and intends to develop it as a temperance 
seaside resort, has created great interest 
among advocates of total abstinence. 
The island, which lies off the Essex Coast, 
about forty miles from London is rather 
more than four miles round and has his- 
toric associations connecting it with 
Roman, Saxon, and Norman times. Mr. 
Charrington’s idea is to build a town, lay 
out a park and construct roads until the 
island becomes an ideal resort for London- 
ers who can reach it v#d Maldon in an 
hour and a half. There will be a number 
of public buildings, but sites for the erec- 
tion of private houses are available and 
are already being taken up, the only 
stipulation being that no public-house 
shall be built or any shop where drink 
is to be sold. The climate is one of the 
most bracing on the East Coast, and 
there is little doubt that under Mr. Char- 
rington’s superintendence, Osea will be- 
come in time a popular and prosperous 
seaside resort. 


Mr. F. N. Charrington 


THE association of Mr. Charrington’s 
name with Osea, should be a guarantee 
that the little island resort will be a place 
worth staying at. Surely if any one can, 
on account of his life and works, be 
called great and good it is Frederick 
Nicholas Charrington, and everything that 
he touches is good. Here is a man 


who might have been a millionaire, who 
might have lived in the lap of luxury, 
who might have owned and enjoyed all 
those things which immense wealth can 
provide, but who elected to renounce it 
all and to live down among the poor of 
the East End, helping them socially, 
morally, and spiritually as no other man 
of his time has done. He relinquished an 
immense fortune worth about a million 
and a quarter sterling, not to get fame 
or notoriety, not for any personal reasons, 
but solely from a sense of right and from 
a love for his poorer brethren. 


Beginning Christian Work 

WHILE touring on the Continent as 
a very young man, Mr. Charrington met 
the son of the Rev. Marcus Rainsford, 
and the two became very close friends. 
They travelled to London together, and 
Mr. William Rainsford spoke to his friend 
upon religious matters, extracting from 
him a promise to read the third chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel. Mr. Charrington 
did so, and as a result he was converted. 
Hitherto he had thought little about such 
matters, but now ‘he felt that he must 
engage in work for God and encouraged 
by the Rev. Joseph Bardsley, the Rector 
of Stepney, he got together a number 
of boys of the very roughest type and 
taught them Bible lessons. Then he met 
Mr. Edwin Kerwin, the present Secre- 
tary of the Tower’ Hamlets Mission, who 
with two or three friends was carrying 
on a similar work. Joining with him, al 
intimacy was commenced, which has 
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lasted till now, and has been of mutual 
benefit. The work was done in an incon- 
venient hay-loft which soon became too 
small and Mr. Charrington’s father pro- 
vided a mission hall by converting some 
shops; intoY a place suitable for Gospel 
work. 


Mr. F. N. Charrington, who, for conscience sake, sacrificed a 


property worth a million and a quarter sterling 


The Story of a Great Renunciation 


ALL this time Mr. Charrington was 
connected with the great brewery which 


bore his name. He had had a training 
in practical brewing, and being the eldest 
Son was destined to become head of the 
gteat business. But an incident, common 
enough in its way, and as some might 
think of no extraordinary importance, 
had the effect of changing completely 
his ideas and course of life. He had 
started a mission for girls in another part 
of East London, and was on his way to 
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the hall, when, as he passed a public-house, 
a sad sight arrested his attention. A 
poor, ragged woman, with a number of 
emaciated, ,miserable-looking children, 
hanging to her skirt, looked in at the 
door and begged her husband who was 
drinking inside to give her some money 
to buy food. The man came to 
the door and gave his wife— 
not money—but a stunning blow 
that knocked her to the ground. 
Mr. Charrington was shocked. 
“The next moment,” he says, 
“I happened to glance up at the 
top of the public-house, and there 
I saw my own name in very 
large letters — ‘ Charrington, 
Head, and Co.’ As I walked 
away I said to myself, ‘If this 
is the sort of thing for which I 
am responsible, if it is my money 
and my influence that cause this 
crime and suffering, I will never 
have anything more to do with 
the trade.’ And from that hour 
I never entered the brewery 
again.” Mr. Charrington told 
his father that it would be im- 
possible for him to succeed to 
the “business, a decision which 
from the beginning was unalter- 
able, and which he has never 
since, on any single occasion, 
regretted. It is interesting to 
know that on his death-bed the 
elder Mr. Charrington told his 
son Frederick that he had taken 
the right course, and By the 
will of the deceased, a sufficient legacy 
was left to the eldest son to enable him 
to devote his life to the work he has at 
heart. 


Growth of the Work 

Mr. CHARRINGTON soon saw that it was 
not enough to gather the rough lads, 
many of them daring young thieves, 
and to preach to them: they must be 
given an opportunity of breaking from 
their evil surroundings, and leading ,a 
decent, respectable life. A warehouse 
was taken, and a boy’s home started, 
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and an exceedingly large number of the 
lads have been reclaimed by its means. 
One gang of juvenile criminals known 
locally as “The Forty Thieves’’ was 
broken up, to the joy of the police, 
through a number of its members being 
converted. Some were sent to Yarmouth 
and places found for them on the fishing- 
smacks and employment was obtained 
for others elsewhere. This boy’s home 
is self-supporting. 
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The snuffing-out process that failed. A cartoon 
published by ‘“‘ Judy” at the time of Mr. 
Cflarrington’s crusade, and reproduced 
here by permission of the editor 


A wealthy gentleman, Mr. Pemberton 
Barnes, hearing of Mr.. Charrington’s 


great renunciation and his splendid work, 


offered to build for him a mission hall, 
capable of seating six hundred persons 
and this place known as the Conference 
Hall, was opened on November 1, 1872. 
From the first it was a great success and 
many a man and woman has been saved 
there from an evil life and transformed 
into an earnest Christian worker. The 
Tower Hamlets Mission was founded 
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but the hall soon became too small, and 
Mr. Charrington’s next scene of labour 
was a great tent erected in a vacant space 
in Mile End Road. But this too became 
too circumscribed, and a still better site 
being available, near the famous brewery, 
it was taken and a larger tent put up 
at once. Arrangements were now made 
for a temporary building of wood and 
iron to be erected, capable of accommo- 
dating a couple of thousand __ persons, 
and to this was given the name of the 
Great Assembly Hall. 


The Biggest Gospel Hall in England 

THERE seemed no limit to the growth 
of the work carried on by the young man 
who had given himself up to the service of 
his Master. The building filled at once, 
and it became necessary to take _ for 
the Sunday-evening services an adjacent 
music-hall, simultaneous meetings being 
held in the Assembly Hall. Thus in 
the two buildings together there were 
Sunday after Sunday over five thousand 
persons of all classes gatheret?te hear 
the Gospel and large numbers were con- 
verted. Wealthy friends came to the 
rescue and on November 10, 1883, the. 
foundation stones of the present Great 
Assembly Hall were laid by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, Sir George Williams, Lady 
Hobart, Lady Blanche Keith-Falconer, 
Mrs. Frank A. Bevan, and Miss Cory, 
This building accommodating over five 
thousand persons is, according to Mr 
Charrington, ‘the largest building im 
London devoted to religious purposes 
and probably the largest mission hall 
in the world.” The old Metropolitan 
Tabernacle was slightly larger but tae 
new chapel at Newington is not quite 
so great. -The Assembly Hall cost forty 
thousand pounds, and has been the 
greatest centre of evangelistic work north 
of the Thames. 


Open for 10,000 Consecutive Nights 
THE unique feature about the Great 
Assembly Hall is that since the foundation 
of the original temporary building, it 
has been open for services every night 
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without a break. Speaking at the thirty- 
second anniversary of the mission in 
May 1902, Mr. Charrington said, “ At 
the very beginning of my work for the 
Master I was deeply impressed with the 
fact that while theatres, music-halls, 
and drinking bars were open every night 
for the degradation of the people, no 
like continuous effort for their elevation 
was being made. This startling fact 
led me to conceive the idea that the doors 
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of the Tower Hamlets Mission should 
never be closed. Now we can look back 
upon our work and say that that idea 
has, from its conception, been sustained. 
For over a quarter of a century, the doors 
of this hall, and its predecessors, have 
been open nightly, and the message of 
God’s love to a sinful world, the principles 
of total abstinence, and other matters 
affecting the well-being of the community 
have been proclaimed within the walls for 
over 9500 consecutive nights.” 
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At the time of writing the 
number has increased to within 
a very few of ten thousand 
nights. 


Building up a Church 

But the Great Assembly Hall 
is not merely a Gospel Mission ; 
it is in the truest sense a church. 
There is a membership roll of 
more than seventeen hundred, 
and the Lord’s Supper is regu- 
larly celebrated. The Sunday 
School is the biggest in London 
with two thousand scholars, and 
every other branch of the work 
is on an equally large scale. 
At the last annual meeting in 
coronation week Mr. T. A. Denny 
made a calculation that in the 
thirty-two years of the mis- 
sion’s existence, there had been 
nearly twenty million atten- 
.dances at the services! All 
this, be it remembered, has 
been achieved by a layman, 
for Mr. Charrington, although 
his father wanted him to be- 
come a clergyman, and although 
he went to St. John’s College 
at Highbury for a year, never 
took orders. 





Wrongfully Imprisoned 

AmMonG the many crusades 
against particular evils, that Mr. 
Charrington has __ successfully 








Mr. Charsington in a police cell. He was illegally arrested, but 
allowed bis prosecutor to escape the action for false imprison- 
ment which the magistrate said he was entitled to bring 


carried on, that against the 
impurity [of the music-halls 
was, the fiercest. He was abused 
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and assaulted during the time he sought 
to draw attention to the evils, which were 
remedied as a result of his campaign, and 
on one occasion, at the instigation of the 
proprietor of a hall, was illegally arrested. 
Mr. Charrington was preaching in the 
open-air at the time and when after 
having been lodged in a police cell, the 
prisoner was brought before the magis- 
trate, that authority declared that the 
arrest should never have been made and 
the prosecutor was open to an action 
for false imprisonment. Mr. Charrington 
however, with true Christian charity, 
allowed the matter to drop. 

This devoted worker still lives down 
in the East End in the very midst of his 
people and the influence which he wields 
is enormous. He has recently been 
adopted as Liberal candidate for his 
borough, and has a very good chance 
of getting elected. 


A Keswick Pioneer 


THE Keswick Convention has long 
held a recognised place among the annual 
religious gatherings that take place in 
England and one of the most popular 
speakers at the meetings up in the little 
lake town is Prebendary Webb-Peploe, 
Vicar of St. Paul’s, Onslow Square, 
London. Mr. Webb-Peploe, who is a son 
of Mrs. J. B. Webb, the writer of that 
well-known religious story ‘‘ Naomi, or 
the Last Days of Jerusalem,” is a West 
of England man, having been born in 
Herefordshire. After taking orders he 
spent some time at King’s Pyon in his 
native county, and then plunged into 
the whirl of London life. The eloquent 
preacher was not long before he made 
himself a force in the Metropolis, and 
his church was soon filled with an intelli- 
gent, discriminating congregation. But 
Mr. Webb-Peploe is more than a gifted 
preacher, he is an able organiser and 
administrator, and what is more to the 
point a zealous and persistent worker. 
Few ministers of the Gospel put in more 
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hours of labour than he does, and when 
in 1g0r he was presented with a cheque 
for two thousand pounds by his congrega. 
tion, in recognition of his twenty-five 
years’ service at St. Paul’s, he mentioned 
that during that period, excepting the 
time when he was laid aside by diphtheria, 
and when he was suffering with his eye, 


(Fradelle & Young, photo, London) 
Prebendary Webb-Peploe 


he had only spent one night in his draw- 
ing-room. That was Christmas night, 
and he was acceding to his wife’s request. 
When he attempted the same thing again, 
he was called away during the evening 
to the bed-side of a sick parishioner. 

There are a score or more of agencies 
and institutions connected with St. Paul’s 
Church, and over every one of these 
Mr. Webb-Peploe presides in more than 
name. He has shown by his career in 
London, the power of an earnest evan- 
gelical ministry, even in a “ smart’ part 
of London. The reverend gentleman was 
one of the pioneers of the Keswick move- 
ment which as he says seeks “ to make 
men live rather than talk.” 
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SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Professor Ambrose Kerley, an enthusiastic naturalist, isinterested in a young curate, Daniel Best, 
whose mother has made many sacrifices for his sake.—She is the widow of Miser Thorpe's 
gamekeeper.—Edward Thorpe-Arden and his brother George Thorpe-Arden had been adopted 
by their uncle, Miser Thorpe, but had quarrelled with him.—A letter received by Professor 
Kerley from Edward relates the cause of the quarrel.—George had declared he would marry 
Helen Hawtrey, the penniless orphan of a doctor.—The miser forbade the marriage, and 
threatened to disinherit George.—George persists in his determination.—He, however, disappears. 
—Edward sides with George, and also leaves the miser.—Unknown to his brother he too loves 
Helen.—He goes on to relate that he himself had married and settled down in Australia; his 
wife had died a year after marriage, leaving him a little girl.—Edward himself is now on his 
death-bed; he commits his little daughter Agnes to the care of Ambrose Kerley.—Agnes arrives. 
—Helen Hawtrey also appears on the scene; has a stormy interview with Miser Thorpe.—The 
miser tells her that George Thorpe-Arden is dead.—Agnes meets Helen Hawtrey and tells her 
that Edward Thorpe-Arden is also dead.—Agnes wanders into Thorpe Towers and talks to 
Miser Thorpe.—Barnaby Fairfax, retired Australian sheep-farmer and millionaire, comes to 
London with his wife and daughter, Eastern.—He turns philanthropist-——-Helen Hawtrey, now 
a widow (Mrs. Stanley Eliot), agrees to act as chaperone to Eastern Fairfax.—Daniel Best 
interests the miser in the poor.—The miser offers to take charge of Agnes.—Eastern makes 
her début as a violinist at a grand evening party.—Her playing creates a sensation.—Agnes and 


the Professor are present.—Eastern entertains some East End children.—The miser gives Agnes 
a peari necklace.—Professor Kerley marries Helen Hawtrey (Mrs, Stanley Eliot). 


her kingdom—she could not share her 
guardian’s home and love. Their com- 
panionship was so circumstanced that a 
third must sever them. There could not 
subsist between three the confidence and 
common interest that had existed betwixt 
two. 


CHAPTER XXV 
ANTI-CLIMAX 


NSTINCTIVELY Agnes made for the 
open—only under the sky could her 
forsakenness be borne. 


Uncertain, she hesitated before 
the Lodge and looked back at the lighted 
windows of the house that had been so 
dearly home. The night was frosty and 
dark, and the lamplight pierced the tree- 
shadows with ruddy brightness-suggestive 
of the comfort within. The window of 
the study was uncurtained, and with a 
dumb, appealing gesture Agnes stretched 
out her hands. 

“She has stolen him,” she said with 
a tearless sob, turning away. 
The chill of the homeless fell upon her ; 
it made no difference that she was outcast 
by compulsion of jealous love; she felt 
forsaken and betrayed. And she had lost 


But she had not sufficed him. The 
latent power of pride and passion in her 
demanded absolute possession, without 
rhyme or reason. She was shamed and 
wounded that she was deposed. 

The little village had never looked so 
picturesque in her eyes, with its cottage 
windows glinting remembrances. The 
mill-stream gleamed through the willow- 
boughs, reflecting those same stars that 
had shone first welcome to her father’s 
home. 

“T want you, father!” she cried as then. 

In this crude, unreasoning grief and ego- 
tism, that was all of nature and nothing 
of knowledge, she suffered the end of the 
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world even while she hastened to reach 
another ! 

Miser Thorpe, sitting in his study. 
waited, and listened with strained attep. 
tion, unwitting that affinities of character 
were forcing to him this child of his blood, 

It was her birthday—last year she came. 
Perhaps she would come again to-night, 
If so, light and warmth would welcome 
her ; logs blazed on the hearth, the lamps 
were lit, darkness and dust were banished 
from the hall where the pictured Agnes 
appeared to smile in expectation. 

The hall-door stood open that she 
might not wait admission. 

A dozen times the fancied sound of her 
footsteps had caused him to stand in 
greeting, but when at last Agnes stood 
before him he was bent and drooping on 
his stick, his dull ears having missed her 
approach. He raised his eyes and saw her 
standing there, the hood of her cloak 
fallen from her bright hair, her eyes heavy 
with unshed tears. 

‘““T have come,”’ she said in a dull tone. 
A little shiver ran through her as she held 
out her hands with a childish gesture. 

Squire Thorpe rose slowly, then sud- 
denly took her hands, his eyes alight. 

“What has happened ?”’ 

She was silent for a moment, master- 
ing her quivering lips. 

‘ Professor Kerley has married.”’ 

She was frightened for a moment by 
her great-uncle’s face. The joy that 
illuminated it was so unexpected. He 
recovered himself with an effort and said 
quietly— 

“Your home is here.’ But eagerness 
could not be wholly banished from his 
tone. 

Tears welled up in her eyes. Now that 
it had actually come to pass she regretted 
her impetuosity. She was still trembling 
with the force of the passion which 
had overtaken her. But contrition and 
loyalty had called her to judgment. 
She hesitated—then broke into confes- 
sion. 

“IT did not mean to stay—I came 
because I was angry. I was jealous. I 
will go back if guardian wishes it. I will 
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go back . . ... 1 wanted 
to kill her.” 

He recoiled as though she had stabbed 
him by what she said, and looked at 
her quivering white face with almost 
fear. 

“Who is this lady ?”’ he asked, after 
a moment of silence. 

“She is Helen, the sister of Clement 
Hawtrey of whom you forbade me to 
speak.” 

Agnes moved to the fire as she spoke, 
and did not see the expression of the old 
man’s face nor the tightening of his hand 
on his stick. She was conscious of an 
element of discord, of evil which the 
memory of Helen’s brother rebuked. 

“| do not understand,” she broke out, 
struck at last by the silence. ‘‘ Why do 
you hate the Hawtreys—what evil have 
they done ?”’ 

The old man dragged himself to her 
side. 

“ Irreparable evil,’ he said hoarsely. 

“Is there no undoing it ever ?” 

“ Never—not ever.”’ He laid his hand 
upon her shoulder and bent to her. 
“Agnes, listen to me. Helen Hawtrey 
has been the curse of this house ; because 
of her we are desolate. Hate her name 
as I hate it.” 

“Don’t,” said Agnes, shaking off his 
hand. 

Revolt! Strange; the last of the 
Thorpes resented dictation as her pre- 
decessors had done. She faced him with 
her father’s honest eyes. 

“The professor says a family curse is 
family sin over which will has not con- 
quered—that no one can curse us. Great- 
uncle, 1 am almost a woman new—I shall 
understand if you tell me. What wrong 
is unpardonable ? ” 

“None that others do to us—except 
that which causes us to sin.” 

Agnes drew her breath and raised her 
head. ; 

“Then did she do nothing wicked— 
nothing dishonourable ? ” 

“She considered not; she came be- 
tween my nephews and their duty.” 

“ Was the duty to you, sir ?” 

XXX1I1—48 
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“To me, to my name, to the family 
honour.” 

The hazel eyes looked into the black 
ones for a long moment, then Agnes 
shook her head. 

“T do not understand it,” she said ; 
“perhaps you were mistaken; perhaps 
you are mistaken,’ she reiterated. 

The light from the blazing logs streamed 
over her white dress and touched the 
pearls at her throat; the innocence of 
her face was clouded with perplexity. A 
pang of remorse stabbed the old man that 
a creature so bright should come under 
the cold shadow of his house. 

“Child,” he said, stretching out his 
hand to touch her hair, “* you shall teach 
me charity. I have grown old in anger, 
in resentment, in fear—fear of treachery 
and betrayal, but fear of myself most 
of all. Stay with me; teach me— 
human love. My heart is hard. But 
do not fear, my child, I will be gentle to 
you.” 

The words were scarce above a whisper, 
yet they fell heavily upon the young heart. 
What fate had put the cross of the Thorpes 
upon her shoulders? Only that of her 
will, which had sought the burden. Agnes 
dropped into a low seatjon the hearth 
and held her hands to the blaze. 

“When I was quite a child I ,wished 
more than anything to do that—to make 
you happy,” she said simply, “ only 
lately it has seemed a much more diffi- 
cult thing to make people glad.” 

She sighed with a sense of failure. 

“ Until the last few weeks I thought—’”’ 
Her voice faltered. Squire Thorpe fol- 
lowed her thought and knew it was with 
Ambrose Kerley. 

“It was your father’s wish,” proceeded 
the Squire, “‘ that you should be restored 
to your rightful position ; mine is to wel- 
come you as the future mistress here. 
Circumstance has, apparently, decided 
for your father’s desire and mine. Will 
you not accept the fact of your position 
as my heiress and kinswoman? For 
years it has been my dream, through you, 
‘to restore.’” 

Agnes shaded her face with one hand, 
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the other she held out as though in appeal 
or protest. 

“T can’t know whether it is right,” 
she said, ‘‘ because I don’t know yet what 
is my duty.” 

“You shall judge,” responded the old 
man, leaning heavily on his stick and 
looking at the shrinking figure with 
mournful eyes. “You wandered by 
chance to your rightful home, orphaned 
and alien, consequence of rebellion, of 
impulse, of anger, of disregard of the 
ties of family and inheritance. You, the 
last of an old house whose traditions 
have fallen into disuse, whose lustre is 
sullied, may restore its nobility, and bring 
the old quality of honour to its uphold- 
ing.” 
“What is honour?” asked the girl, 
suddenly confronting him, with earnest 
eyes. 

“It is the quality of justice and right 
and truth.” 

“Ah, then!” said Agnes with relief, 
“the honour of an old name isn’t any 
particular sort of honour, is it ? I mean,” 
she explained, “ honour is an individual 
thing ?”’ 

Squire Thorpe was confronted by the 
same independence, the same idea that 
he had rejected years ago. 


Ambrose Kerley, in quick response to 
the courteous summons of Squire Thorpe, 
was closeted with him for an hour. When 
at length with slow steps he retracted his 
way through the avenue to the great 
gates he felt something of Adam’s despair 
when shut out of Paradise with the 
woman. 

Quick, light footsteps followed him. In 
a moment clinging arms were about his 
neck. 

“Why, my little girl!” he said. 

She held him closer. 

“There, there!’’ he murmured; “ you’re 
not crying, dearie? It is not farewell. 
It is er—evolution. If life were event- 
less, how would you account for pro- 
gression ? The swallows migrate, dear.’ 

“The swallows are beasts,” gasped 
Agnes ; “‘ they fly with the summer.” 


Ambrose stood for several moments in 
the avenue, listening to the receding foot- 
steps of Agnes. The sound of the closing 
hall door roused him; he lifted his hat 
to the cool night air, then made for the 
gates. He fumbled somewhat with the 
latch, and outside stopped again and 
looked back. A scene of six years ago 
recurred, when he had found her with her 
head through the bars. 

““ She’s gone ‘all in,’’’ he quoted chuck- 
ling, then cleared his throat. ‘ Keen air, 
very.” 


Helen was waiting the professor’s return 
in a fever of restlessness and apprehen- 
sion. Anger and alarm showed by turns 
on the handsome pale face. At the very 
outset she had been placed at a disad- 
vantage—her old relation towards George 
Arden would come up, of course; what 
had Edward told his friend concerning 
her, in what light had he placed her ? 

“He was honourable, he was chival- 
rous,’ she reassured herself. But she 
wished now she had not grasped the respite 
of deferred confession the professor’s mag- 
nanimity had afforded. Explanation was 
inevitable, but she had taken the chance 
of first establishing a claim on considera- 
tion. 

She had never wished so ardently to 
fill her woman’s part, and regretted that 
she had roused this vehement antagonism 
in Agnes, for if it became a matter of 
divided interest between herself and her 
husband’s ward where would she stand ? 
Her natural conceit did not blind her 
to the fact that it was entirely for the 
sake of Edward Arden’s daughter that 
the student had asked her to share his 
life. 

She stood a little more erect than usual 
when he entered the room, and noted that 
as he came in the strangeness of her 
presence there embarrassed him. He did 
not at first approach her, but moved 
about restlessly, pausing to touch with 
gentle fingers a few choice blossoms in a 
bowl upon his desk. Helen winced as 
she watched him. A smile of irony curled 
her lips ; a wave of the old bitterness of 
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rejection brought a faint tint of colour to 
the whiteness of her cheeks. She knew 
that Ambrose Kerley was trying not to 
show how second-best he found her. 

“The air is very keen,” he said as he 
crossed to the fire, smiling and rubbing 
his hands. He did not look at her, and she 
saw that his eyes were red. 

Did he intend to ignore the whole 
incident ? She stretched out her hand 
with an impulsive and graceful gesture 
and laid it on his arm. 

‘‘ Ambrose.” 

He seemed surprised at the familiar tone 
and touch, and looked into the dark eyes 
with some perplexity. Then, remember- 
ing, flushed slightly and made a hurried 
apology for the discourtesies and dis- 
comforts of the evening. 

Helen laughed a little nervousiy. Would 
he ever take her presence as a matter of 
course ? 

“Have you nothing to tell me? Say 
anything, but not that you have made 
a mistake!” she said with haste. “I 
have counted on a good deal—mutual 
companionship among other things. Do 
you imagine that I do not admire you, 
and appreciate my position as your wife, 
because of an incident of long ago—dead 
and buried with the dead! It was your 
own argument that tempted me; never- 
theless I was wrong not to tell you I was 
the cause of estrangement between Miser 
Thorpe and his nephews.” 

“Dear lady,” answered the professor, 
“it has, I own, been somewhat of a—er 
—surprise ; yes, | admit—surprise, to dis- 
cover that the lady who has honoured 
me with her hand and entrusted me with 
her happiness is one and the same about 
whom—in my mind—there has been con- 
siderable — considerable——’ Ambrose 
Kerley hesitated for a word. 

“ Distrust ?”’ Helen interjected. 

“Certainly not!” responded he. ‘‘ By 
no means. I admit speculation, but not 
distrust. Edward loved you—my dear 
Ned! It is remarkable how my wish to, 
as it were, share his interests has come to 
pass. The woman of his heart, the child 
of his love, both entrusted to my care.” 
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Helen was dumb with conflicting ideas 
and emotions; her terrors were sub- 
merged in a wave of gratitude. He did 
not mean to upbraid ; he did not distrust. 
How could she satisfy him? She had 
pined for just such trust and chivalry ; 
she had long ago dismissed the belief that 
it existed. The sensual passion that made 
demand, devastated, then cast away, had 
been her estimate of man’s love. This 
middle-aged philosopher showed her some- 
thing that had in it the simplicity of a 
boy’s heart. He left her no excuse for 
smallness. Life or death to her woman- 
hood had depended upon him; he had 
given her life. 

““My dear,” he said anxiously, “ you 
are not crying ?”’ 

“T am,” she replied, wiping her eyes 
and half-laughing as she lifted her head 
and looked at him, “ but not for grief, 
but—but I think because I didn’t meet 
you long ago. Happily for me you are 
you—your judgment has roused my heart, 
my understanding.” 

But the scientist did not perceive how 
he had promulgated the idea of advance- 
ment to this beautiful woman. He saw 
in her not a personal possession but a 
good man’s ideal of womanhood. And 
she understood that she stood not at the 
tribunal of the world that demands a mock 
purity, but at the tribunal of charity that 
believeth all things. 

She motioned him to sit beside her 
on the couch, and in an impulse she did 
not wish to control told him all her part 
in the story of which until then there had 
been an untold half. 

‘The crime of age,” he observed when 
she had done, “ is the weighting of youth 
with the burden of the past.” 

“Then how will Agnes bear it ?>—how 
will she live with that bitter, resentful 
old man?” 

The professor shook his head and drew 
himself gently away from her. The 
haggardness of his face revealed the pain 
he would not put into words. 

‘““ By her father’s will Agnes comes of 
age when she is eighteen—and absolutely 
free to determine her own future. The 
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squire and I have decided that for the 
next four years it will be to her advantage 
to study abroad. At the expiration of 
that time, if John Thorpe is still alive, 
she is to choose her future home. But 
she must not be coerced. It was Ned’s 
most earnest wish that she was to decide 
for herself whether she would undertake 
the responsibilities of heirship—were the 
opportunity given her—or go free of 
the yoke as he and George did. Doubt- 
ing the wisdom—in fact the justice of 
his own attitude, I believe it was Ned’s 
hope that Agnes would ultimately be 
restored to her natural rights. In fact 
I know that he earnestly desired it. The 
property, as you know, is not entailed, 
and the squire is under no obligation save 
that of his will. But the enrichment of 
Agnes was not Ned’s sole hope—it had 
a deeper significance—that his child’s 
tender hands would tie the broken cord 
of family affection. He entrusted her 
to me with that wish.” 

Helen felt almost superstitious fear at 
the strangeness of the destiny which had 
used her to the furthering of ends she had 
frustrated in the past. Because of her 
the Thorpes had deserted their home ; 
also because of her the last descendant 
had sought refuge under its roof. 

She was shamed that strife was still 
the cause. In this companionship the 
old sophistries were out of place. She 
had waged war with life that it did not 
give, what if, after all, the debt was on 
her side that she had withheld ? 

She looked at the professor with soft 
eyes, and bent forward and touched his 
arm with light fingers. 

““ Poor Ambrose !—I have precipitated 
your relinquishment.”’ 





““ What ever happens the past six years. 


is to the good.” Then awakening to 
the doubtful compliment his words im- 
plied he added: “ And I have gained—in 
fact—a wife. I believe I hear foot- 
steps—most probably Dan Best. It is 
our custom to smoke a pipe together at 
this hour, and to exchange news—in fact 
to gossip. Dan will be extraordinarily 
surprised.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
TRUTH AND UNTRUTH 


It was a wet December afternoon four 
years later, and London enveloped in a 
cloud-pall showed but blurred and ghostly 
outlines. But for its lamps the city would 
have been in darkness, although it was an 
hour when light should have lingered in 
the west. 

The persistent rain fell unheeded on 
the roof of Clement Hawtrey’s studio. 
The young artist, seated before his easel 
with his head buried in his hands, was 
apparently oblivious of general discom- 
forts and plunged in a personal and private 
darkness. The light precluded work, but 
there was that in the attitude which sig- 
nified more than inaction—mental and 
physical dejection were expressed in the 
droop of the figure. 

The studio had a bare, comfortless look 
in the dreary light, the flickering gas-jets 
from the street casting wavering shadows 
over the grotesque and miscellaneous 
“properties ’’ of the artist which were 
grouped about—a skull, a mailed coat of 
armour was thrown into sinister relief by 
the glow from the fire. 

Presently Clement rose; there was 
something cheery in that red flicker from 
the hearth for his dull eyes fastened upon 
it. He gave a quick, deep sigh, and with 
an impatient movement crossed the room 
and drew the blinds, then stirred the coal 
into a blaze and lit the lamp with the 
evident intention of shutting out the 
dreariness. 

“That confounded drip, drip, drip of 
the rain gets on one’s nerves!” he said, 
speaking half aloud. He drew himself 
up and shook himself as a dog after a 
plunge : hesitated, then unlocked a cabinet 
and carefully dropped some green /iqueur 
into a glass, placed a piece of loaf sugar 
on a perforated silver spoon and melted 
it slowly into the absinthe before he 
drank it. 

Almost immediately the strained and 
haggard expression of his face lightened. 
He lit a cigarette, and leaning back in a 
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chair with his dark head resting against 
the leather watched the smoke wreaths 
with meditative eyes. 

He was now seven-and-twenty. He had 
done some good work and an abnormal 
amount. of bad, of which he alone knew, 
for his artistic faculty was too true for 
self-deception, and his failures he ruth- 
lessly destroyed and saved himself adverse 
criticism. In his days of inspiration he 
absolutely abandoned himself and worked 
with soul and brain; but in the reaction 
that followed and in the lengthening 
periods of virility he more and more 
frequently sought inspiration in absinthe. 
While under its influence and exaltation 
his brush was swift, and these productions 
brough him the means to live. ‘ Freaks 
of genius”’ these visionary sketches had 
been called, but Clement, jarred and 
tortured, sickened at the truth of their 
conception. 

If only he could repudiate his obliga- 
tion once and for all, and look to his 
greater inspiration—the right he possessed 
in self—in the power of his genius! 

Again he poured and drank the vision- 
producer, and again was “raised above 
himself ’’ and heard prophecies of things 
i ae 

Since her marriage he had seen little of 
his sister. He had wondered with vague 
interest what was the bond between Pro- 
fessor Kerley and Helen until on a visit 
to Mill-Willows she had told him the 
story. It gratified him to discover that 
the girl who had inspired his first success 
was a significant reality to others. His 
imagination had lingered about her with 
gratitude and romance. Then on a fare- 
well visit to the professor and his sister 
who were going to the world’s end—tg 
investigate the habits of the swallows 
probably—he had met Agnes again, and 
saw in her the ratification of his dreams. 

More and more the charm of her beauty 
and youth of heart had worked upon him ; 
a certain steadying quality of intellect 
had rested him, and in a setting of Spring 
which)framed. perfectly her tone of thought 
she,answered}to the freshest and sweetest 
and noblest in himself. 


A weak man is instinctively attracted 
by a woman’s strength, and. Clement, 
strong only in emotion, loved her with 
all the passion of the lover who could find 
no fault in the object of his devotion, but 
only in himself. 

But on her departure he realised what 
stood between. The worst of himself, 
the hatred of her kinsman, his poverty 
and inadequate performance, and he had 
yielded her in will though not in heart. 
On one side stood the racial egotism and 
personal prejudice of the old man of The 
Towers, on the other the personal pride 
of young manhood which counts inherited 
honours small beside honours attained. 

But he was desperate because neither 
success, nor social position, nor prospect 
justified extreme measures. A third-rate 
man was not justified in winning a woman 
from prospective affluence. And... 

“T have gone so far it is hopeless to 
think of turning back,” he sighed. 

In his very disgust of vice and need of 
excitement he had taken refuge in the 
refined and insidious vice of the absinthe 
drinker. 

Paris had given him his illusion of life 
—it had also given him this way of escape 
from fact, and his despair. 

He rose, and paced backwards and for- 
wards, re-living in his reverie those first 
student days of his when emancipated 
from science he was plunged into the dis- 
tractions of a new world which one moment 
he loathed and the next enraptured him. 
The light, the life, the contrasts of horrors 
and magnificence delighted his artistic 
sense. 

Then, as now, he held one faith domi- 
nant above all others—that art was free- 
dom. Its bar was without prejudice; it 
emancipated from convention, and by its 


- magnetism drew the world. 


If he had seen no heights the dead level 
of mediocrity might have contented him, 
for he realised that mediocrity and mere 
prettiness is marketable. But through 
the mist of self-failure he still looked to 
the peaks, andshis,obscurity was,still lit 
by that¥inner heaven which" sometimes 
floods the poet soul with its own imprac- 
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ticable effulgence. The failure was not 
in art but in himself. 

Remembering an engagement he dressed 
and called a hansom. 

His destination was South Kensington, 
and as his cab rattled through the blurred 
and rain-swept streets he recalled the 
occasion of the Fairfaxes’ first party, and 
speculated on the fad of the millionaire 
who relaxed nothing of his_ financial 
activities now that Eastern Fairfax was 
but a name. A name of such vital 
meaning that few realised its owner was 
dead. 


The room was crowded, and Clement’s 
entrance unnoticed by the men and 
women of his acquaintance. The hostess 
posed to fondness for literature and art, 
but lacked discrimination, and her even- 
ings were rather remarkable for the hap- 
hazard fashion of the selection of guests, 
a notability as likely as not finding himself 
surrounded by nonentities. But as adula- 
tion is seldom unpleasant, the patronage 
of the great as seldom unwelcome, the 
hostess was not unpopular, in spite of the 
social surprises she provided. 

A surprise was in store’ for Clement, for 
presently he descried Patty Fairfax. She 
was sitting alone near one of the balcony 
windows, her hands folded inertly, in the 
lap of her black dress, a dreamy, far-away 
look in her eyes, her face and attitude 
expressive of nothing so much as patient 
waiting. 

What could she be doing here ? 

Clement made his way to her side. 
She recognised him with a smile of 
pleasure. 

“Lor! I am pleased. You'll wonder 
what I’m doing here ? Well, I’m chafe- 
roning Agnes Arden. Professor Kerley 
wrote me that he’d take it as a kindness, 
he and your sister being away, if I would 
meet her on her return from Berlin, and 
we're in town for some shopping. It’s 
likely we shall stay over the New Year. 
She comes of age then, you know. Oh 
yes, she’s here to-night.” 

“Here. What else Patty said Clement 
did not comprehend. The woman studied 
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his changed face. Eastern had been fond 
of him; perhaps if she had lived —— 

And there was her picture—all that 
remained of her was from his hand. 
Patty Fairfax had a predisposition in 
Clement’s favour, which his courteous 
bearing towards herself intensified. 

Most women found Clement Hawtrey 
charming—especially women who were 
not young, whom he never permitted to 
guess that they bored him. 

But while he talked to Patty she noticed 
his eyes were searching the room, and 
presently she heard him catch his breath. 
She followed his glance and smiled half 
sadly. 

Agnes Arden, tall and slender, stood 
listening to the talk of a group about her, 
a half dreamy expression in her eyes, the 
faintest smile on her lips. She fanned 
herself softly taking no part in the ¢con- 
versation, but listening interestedly, glanc- 
ing from one to another of the speakers as 
though curious to follow the argument. She 
looked at the same time older and younger 
than her eighteen years; her figure was 
unusually graceful and: she held herself 
with instinctive dignity ; her head proudly 
poised on the round white throat, was 
crowned with coils of her dead gold hair. 
But in expression there was the expecta- 
tion that pronounced her still a girl, 
although fhe resolute folding of the tender 
mouth spoke of will and purpose as well 
as gentleness. 

She was dressed in white, with a bunch 
of white heather at her waist, and some- 
thing about the girl suggested the purity 
and endurance of the blossom growing 
hardy and sweet on its wind-blown 
heath. 

She turned her head slightly and met 
Clement’s eyes. A_ scarcely definable 
expression came into her own; a tremor 
of emotion moved the calm of her face 
which broke into a smile. 

Clement crossed to her immediately, 
unable to resist the magnetism of her 
glance. A faint colour tinted her cheeks, 
and the soft fingers that lay for a moment 
in his slightly trembled. It had been 
Clement’s habit to select, her and appro- 
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priate her from their first meeting ; it did 
did not strike her as unusual that he 
should claim her now. But a sudden 
joy made her tremulous. He was a hero 
in her eyes, his sadness and mutinous 
spirit enhancing his attraction. She felt 
herself an object of greater interest as he 
walked beside her—for his failures were 
known to none but Clement himself. 

The rooms, although open to the balcony 
were oppressively warm, and he placed 
a chair for her under the canvas of the 
balcony within decorous distance of 
Patty who, lost in memories of her own, 
was blind to the life surrounding her. 

The soft strains of music, the patter of 
the ‘still falling rain were as unreal to the 
man as the indistinct shadowy figure of 
Agnes sitting in the gloom made by the 
palms. He leant against the balustrade 
watching her; her nearness partook of 
the nature of a dream on the existence of 
which he might not count from one 
moment to another. Just such dreams 
had lured and mocked him! 

But the clear sweetness of her voice 
called him to reality, soothing his fretful- 
ness, rebuking his weakness, bringing back 
to his realisation those first ideals which 
became a man. All his best rose to meet 
her; sense and heart coveted her from 
the world, and was at enmity with any 
right that denied. 

Yet she was telling him of every right. 

“T heard from the professor to-day. 
He reminds me that his guardianship is 
drawing to a close.” ‘ 

Her voice trembled on the last word 
although she spoke brightly. 

In the pause before Clement spoke the 
drip, drip, drip of the rain made a distinct 
punctuation. His heart beat heavily— 
his own fate hung on her decision. An 
hour ago he had deemed her wholly inac- 
cessible, but the surprise and joy of the 
unexpected meeting had roused new 
hope in himself—in her. The insuperable 
barrier was Squire Thorpe, and what he 
represented. 

“And you have chosen >?” Cle- 
ment hesitated, as though uncertain of 
his privilege to question, 








‘There has scarcely been any choice, 
I think,” she answered quickly. “ Cir. 
cumstance has decided for me. Although 
he left me practically free, my father’s 
wish naturally influences me. And duty 
weighs.” 

“ Naturally.” 

His voice was restrained. His face seen 
in the light of a hanging lamp looked 
strangely cold. She felt her impulse at 
confidence chilled. 

A plaintive note in the music made 
itself heard to her which had not been 
audible before. 

“And your own feelings in the matter >” 
he queried still coldly. But he moved a 
step nearer and bent towards her. The 
step lessened the intangible sense she had 
of a strange division between them. His 
mood had always affected her and she 
felt now that she was responsible for some 
dissatisfaction of his. 

“My feelings can’t be easily defined— 
nor is it necessary. Still, one could wish 
sometimes for second-sight if only for a 
moment in which to glimpse the future.” 

“And destroy all illusion? Oh no! 
It is_ the indecision, the uncertainty, the 
chance of life that gives existence its 
charm. Certainty is security, and security 
issafety. Struggling and uncertainty may 
be misery, but it leads sometimes to 
opportunity.” 

His voice vibrated with some feeling of 
his own. The note of cynicism wounded 
her, but effectually brought her thought 
from her own problem to his. The face 
she turned to him was troubled. She was 
conscious that he was regaining the lead. 
Conscious also of a certain unfairness in 
shifting to her the weight of his self- 
failure, for underlying the truth of his 
words was bitter mockery. 

The woman lying dormant in the heart 
of the girl yearned to him. 

“Clement,” she said, impulsively lean- 
ing forward to meet his eyes and touching 
his hand as it lay on the wet stone of the 
balustrade, “‘ you speak with the tone of 
a man whose great opportunity is lost. 
What is it ? Something has changed you. 
Your hope was high—ah ! I remember,” 
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He dared not answer her, although her 
eyes seemed to compel an answer. She 
bent so close to him that he could feel her 
breath on his cheek. Suddenly she re- 
moved her hand from his arm. Did he 
accuse her of anything ?—covetousness ? 
Her eyes were reproachful; his coldness 
wounded. 

“Tt is not always possible to choose 
one’s path,” she said, unconsciously drop- 
ping into her childish attitude and manner 
of reasoning. ‘‘I don’t want to be en- 
riched; I want to enjoy myself, to be 
happy. But there are obligations of 
birth, You think, perhaps, that I am 
deserting Professor Kerley—forgetting ?” 
Her glance searched his face. “It fills me 
with a kind of dread—sometimes—the 
thought of—The Towers,” she faltered 
disconnectedly ; “‘ | ought to and will try 
to steer through. It isn’t altogether easy 
for a girl to face solitude.”” Then with 
a gentle half-laugh she added, “ but there 
is Dan—there is always Dandy.”’ 

Clement Hawtrey muttered something 
under his breath not complimentary to 
the curate of Mill-Willows. 

Agnes half-pouted, half smiled; sad- 
ness was merged in pleasure. She looked 
up into the pale handsome face with appeal 
—surely he was a little angry ? He met 
the softness of her glance and hardened. 
A desire, almost a passionate desire, rose 
to be understood by him—and the occa- 
sion had admitted misunderstanding. She 
could not know that he was crying out to 
her in his heart—‘‘ I am jealous, suffer- 
ing, redeem me—give me your love.” 
That his fingers strayed in the darkness 
to touch her hair and were withdrawn by 
an effort ; that he hungered for her sym- 
pathy, an abandonment of affection that 
would yield all consideration save himself. 
His face whitened, his chest heaved. He 
dare not meet the question in her eyes, 
or accept for himself the indignity of half 
measures. He turned away abruptly and 
looked down into the lighted street, the 
mist before his eyes blotting out the 
distance. 

His wife! He must not put her to the 
test. He was not worthy! The passion 
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that had him in grip had weakened him 
body and soul; was destroying his will, 
corroding his intellect, enfeebling his 
character, killing self-confidence and free- 
dom, creating a destiny of shame into 
which, God helping him, he would not 
drag her purity and fresh young courage. 
While she could, let her keep her ideal of 
him; the defects of his character must 
not exist in the man who became Agnes 
Arden’s husband. 

Between the first and the last verse of 
a song some one was singing, the angel in 
the man had taken possession. Whatever 
this hour might mean to him it should not 
mean dishonour. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THREE FATAL WORDS 


AGNES wondered at Clement’s swift change 
of manner. When he turned his face to 
her again there was a high look upon it. 
As though he had resolved that this un- 
spoken farewell should bind her memory 
to him, and make this hour sacred to her 
highest thought of him, as one who had 
transgressed against the truth and simple 
faith of youth he set himself to heal where 
he had hurt. 

The irony left his voice, his dark eyes 
shone, and he; talked as one who has no 
prejudices, no hopes, no memcries at war 
with his quest. 

From perplexity Agnes passed to de- 
light. The charm which Clement had 
ng ago exercised over her imagination 
had been his representation of the sublime 
and beautiful. What wonder that he 
placed her senses under an illusion, that 
her inexperience accepted the man’s 
dreams for himself ? 

He visualised all the misty ideas that 
had floated in her brain, and sitting there 
with the magnetism of his personality 
affecting her, between the pauses of the 
music, and the accompanying drip of the 
rain, her youth responded to his ; his very 
relinquishment won her. 

He left her under thrall, her girlhood 
vibrating to man’s appeal—to that subtle 
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gsthetical appeal to which purity re- 
sponds where animalism would repel. 


Agnes felt that a young god had missed 
his way. 

Clement went home vibrating to his 
own imagining. The pitiless criticisms of 
an earlier hour had given place with their 
attendant disgust to self-trust and appro- 
hation; after several doses of absinthe 
this degeneracy of mood lost all semblance 
of depravity; the moral obligation of 
reticence imposed by the will relaxed, the 
vigilant watch which had cost him so 
much to hold over himself was abandoned, 
and he sat down to write. 

“Beloved . . . I love you . 


The night passed slowly for Agnes ; 
broken sleep alternated with feverish 
tossings. The city, like herself, slept but 
fitfully, a hush followed by the rattle of 
acab, and the later rumble of carts for 
the early market. The rain had ceased 
and the moon made the quiet hours beau- 
tiful, but its radiance faded to the cold 
critical light of dawn; and Agnes, chilled 
and weary, wondered at her lack of interest 
ina new day. 

It seemed that last night had ended 
something. Yet life and the world 
awaited her. She saw the old man, with 
his white, bowed head, expecting her, but 
with sudden passionate revolt she cried 
out against this burden of the sins of the 
fathers being put upon the children. 
The unexpected encounter with youth 
and its passion checked the sentiment of 
slf-abnegation. Hitherto her duty had 
been distinguishable, but now she groped 
in a mist of emotion. Uncopsciously 
Clement’s mentality affected her, she felt 
a human and passionate desire to wrestle 
with those mysteries unknown which 
hurt and saddened him. 

But how could she help him, since she 
did not know his trouble? * 


“Beloved ’— 

She was sitting at her window when a 
maid brought Clement's letter. 

A flush spread over face and neck. 


There are two classes of women—one to 
whom love is sacramental, the other a 
human instinct. 

‘“‘ Beloved.” Her heart surged to meet 
the demand; she was .both startled and 
surprised. She had been thirsting for 
election—for a supreme part. 

She looked up with a sweet gladness, 
then turned to her letter again with that 
first intense expectation with which a girl 
turns to love’s first demand. The inar- 
ticulate debate of the last hours was 
answered. ‘‘I need you, dear; but I am 
unworthy . . . I have no right 
farewell. If I had the right, if you were 
mine Heaven and the eternities ! 

And Agnes, to whom, as to every girl, 
this old story was new, and the old, old 
tragedy decked out to allure the craving 
of a generous youth, felt an individual, 
special call, to save a man from himself. — 


It was snowing hard at Mill-Willows, and 
the lights of the Lodge windows streamed 
out cheerily over the road. 

Dan lifted his head from his writing 
upon which he found it difficult to con- 
centrate his thoughts. 

‘““She is due now at any moment,” he 
said half aloud; then rising went to the 
porch and looked down the drive at the 
darkened windows of the 
house. 

“Hang the swallows!” he muttered, 
but the particular swallow he had in his 
mind’s eye wore petticoats and had dark 
eyes. 

Dan had never grown reconciled to 
Helen’s invasion; her sweetness was 
diplomatic, he believed, nicely adjusted 
to meet the occasion. His grudge against 
her was that she had broken up very 
pleasant conditions which she had unin- 
tentionally created years before. 

But for Helen the celibacy of Professor 
Kerley would undoubtedly have been life- 
long, and Dan told himself that the woman 
was superfluous to his old friend’s happi- 
ness—had indeed him double her 
value. 

Then, too, there was her brother. Cle- 
ment Hawtrey’s “ freedom of the city,” 
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so to speak, had been cause of much agita- 
tion to Dan last summer. He did not 
like the young man’s attitude of mind; 
his conceits and poses were so many tat- 
tered rags in the curate’s estimation 
which very inadequately hid selfishness 
and weakness. 

“He’s underbred,’” mused Dan; “no 
backbone; lacks grip—he’ll deteriorate. 
Can understand the old Squire. Some- 
thing shoddy about the Hawtreys.”’ 

“The old fellow will be counting the 
minutes now—waiting is about at an end 
for him.” 

Dan sighed, and thought of Jacob’s 
fourteen years’ service. 

‘‘ She’d be thirty-two by then,” he com- 
mented, not, however, in connection with 
Rachael—another face had presented itself. 
But even suppose that at the expiration 
of that time he, Dan, had made a great 
name, as Miser Thorpe’s heiress——”’ 

“If Thou should’st call me to resign,” 
sang a quavering voice from the little 
kitchen. 
<““ What most I prize it ne’er was mine.” 

here was a new note of content and 
assurance in the voice, at which Dan 
smiled. 

At the departure of the professor and 
loss of companionship for her son, Mrs. 
Best, who knew something about i-eliness 
had brought her old oak and herself to 
stay. 

“I only yield 
dear!” 





Dan-u-el, supper, 


The grey old Towers made a pleasant 
show among the trees and the drifting 
snow with its illuminated windows. Ang 
its master, like the house, had emerged from 
the rust of accumulated years. The panel. 
lings and tapestries, the quaint treasures 
of art lent themselves in their restored 
beauty to the light which shone in rooms 
and hall. 

The sad, slow ticking of the hall-clock 
irritated the bent, white-haired old man 


_ pacing slowly backwards and forwards, 


“In - ex -or-ab-le- Time, inexorable 
Time!” it reiterated and reiterated. And 
the pictured Agnes with her head turned 
slightly to the door seemed to watch for 
the girl who was to come in—the last of 
those of her race who had for generations 
entered there—and who, by her coming, 
should bring reconciliation. 

To welcome her seemed to John Thorpe 
God’s mercy and pardon—an assurance 
of a destiny to be. 

“If she comes,” he murmured, looking 
into his sister’s pictured face, “ it means 
triumph over evil, deliverance, atone- 
ment; at-one-ment with the purposes of 
good. But—if she should not come ?— 
O God!” he cried, “ there will then be 
no place of repentance, although I have 

..” he bowed his head—" sought it 

. . With tears.” 

The hall bell clanged through the 
silence. John Thorpe trembled before 
fate, as others had trembled before him. 

“A letter, sir,” said a servant. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Bible and Science 


By the Rev. John Urquhart 


Editor of ‘The New Biblical Guide;” and Author of “ The Inspiration and 
Accuracy of the Holy Scriptures,” &c. 


CONCLUDING PAPER 


GENERAL SYNOPSIS 


The Trinity divinely illustrated and explained 


“The human element 


Another anticipation of science in 2 Peter — 


in translation—Four anticipations of recent science in two verses 


—The earth ‘‘compacted out of water’’—And ‘through water”’—-The science of “the 


sacred books of the East”—Pliny’s mistakes 


Bible writers—The Bible theory of rain—These not ‘‘ happy chances "’ 


The Bible theory of dew—The unanimity of 
The scientific spirit 


of the Bible 


N this last paper I conclude my brief 
survey of those marvellous antici- 
pations of modern discovery which 
show that the Bible is as much in 

advance of this age as of every other. 
My first example takes us back again 
to the Creation-history. Science, to be 
worthy of its name, cannot exclude from 
its view man—man as he is—man in his 
composite nature, which makes him the 
world’s king, though akin to the world 
and to the life in it on many sides. Nor 
should it exclude from its view the greatest 
problem of all, the being of God. Does 
the Bible, then, contain anything which 
places us in front of the discovery and the 
thought of the twentieth century in regard 
to these ? Does it teach me to under- 
stand myself ? Does it enable me 


to comprehend God? 

Let us turn to the Divine fiat for man’s 
creation: ‘‘ And God said, Let us make 
man in our image after our likeness: and 
let them have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over the fowls of the air, and 
over the cattle, and over all the earth, 
and over every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth”’ (Gen.i. 26). It has been 
suggested that the plurals “us” and 
“our ’’ are to be explained by the Creator 
having associated the angels with Himself 
in this creative act. That notion seems 
to be set aside by the next words: ‘So 
God created man in His own image, in the 
image of God created He him”’ (verse 27). 
There is association in this work ; but the 


association is Divine. The plural forms, 
not only in the verb but also in the pro- 
nouns, make that quite clear. And the 
association has a definite purpose: man 
is to be 


the image of the triune God. 
The mystery of the Divine Being is to be 
imbedded in the being of man; and thus 
man, while king of the visible, is to be 
allied with the invisible Lord of the 
universe. 

A few words will make this clear. Man 
is composed, according to the Scripture, 
of body, soul, and spirit (see 1 Thess. 
v. 3). What the body is we all know; 
but the distinction between the soul and 
the spirit may not be ciear. Neverthe- 
less that distinction enters largely into the 
New Testament teaching. How often do 
we read of “ the natural man”’ and “ the 
spiritual man”! ‘‘ The natural man’’ is 
literally ‘‘ the soulish man,” the man who 
has only got the soul life. This distinction 
shows us what is covered by the terms 
‘“soul”’ and “spirit.” The soul is every- 
thing in mental endowment which the 
Christian has in common with the man of 
the world. It embraces the intellect, the 
affections, the will. The spirit is ‘ the 
new nature,” which is only in its infancy 
as yet, making its presence known by the 
infant’s cry, ‘‘ Abba, Father.’’ It is the new 
Christlike joy in God, and shrinking from 
sin, and bringing all things into subjection 
to the Father’s will. It is that which 
links us to the unseen, as soul and body 
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link us to the seen. It is that which finds ° 


delight in the things of faith, as the body 
and soul find delight in the things of 
sense. 

Say now that some one gives me a blow. 
He has injured my body; but I also say 
with perfect truth, “‘ he has hurt me.’ I, 
therefore, am identified with my body. 
I am my body, and my body is me. Let 
me imagine again that some one spreads 
an untrue and injurious report about me. 
He grieves my soul; yes, but he has also 


grieved me. I am, therefore, similarly - 


identified with my soul, with that in me 
which thinks and feels. I am my soul, 
and my soul is me. Again, I go to divine 
service somewhere. Nothing will be so 
precious to me as a word which brings me 
nearer God, which spreads the joy of 
assurance within me, which reveals Christ, 
which shows me the Father. But, alas! 
the preacher has brought down the cold- 
ness and darkness of doubt between me 
and God. I leave the place impoverished 
and desolate. I say with truth he has 
robbed and grieved my spirit: but I can 
also say with equal truth, that he has 
robbed and grieved me. In other words, 
I am my spirit, and my spirit is me. 

Now there is nothing in all that is think- 
able which is more distinctly an indivisible 
unity than this ego, that which I name 
‘““myself.”” And yet 


I am three! 


I am my body, I am my soul, I am my 
spirit. My body is not my soul, nor my 
spirit ; nor is my spirit my soul. These three 
are distinct ; and yet this indivisible self of 
mine is each of these; and each of these 
is me! I am three; and yet I am one. 
That mystery in my own nature makes 
me comprehend the mystery of the Divine 
nature. A young lady once wrote to a 
friend that she had now “ done with your 
theological conundrums, your One-Three 
and Three-One.”’ She did not know that 
she could not have done with them so long 
as she continued to be her self. Our very 
nature proclaims our destiny ; and it helps 
us to attain it by enabling us to under- 
stand God. 





Our attention has already been called 
to 2 Peter. There is asecond and closely 
connected passage which is equally desery. 
ing of notice. In ili. 5, 6, we read: “ For 
this they willingly are ignorant of that by 
the word of God the heavens were of old, 
and the earth standing out of the water 
and in the water ; whereby the world that 
then was, being overflowed with water, 
perished.” 

If illustration should ever be wanted of 


a “fallible human element,” 


it may be found abundantly in Bible 
translations, though it will be sought for 
in vain in the original Scriptures. The 
truth, which is clearly stated in the Greek, 
could not be grasped by our seventeenth- 
century translators, and so they rendered 
it as above. The Revised Version, made 
in a more scientific time, finds it possible 
to give this more literal rendering : “ For 
this they wilfully forget, that there were 
heavens from of old, and an earth com- 
pacted out of water and amidst [margin, 
“ through ’’] water, by the word of God; 
by which means the world that then was, 
being overflowed with water, perished.” 

This is a much closer rendering, and we 
feel specially thankful to the revisers for 
that word “compacted.” Four things 
are stated in these two verses. (1) The 
earth has been built up, or “ compacted,” 
that is, put together, consolidated. (2) 
The element, out of which it has been built 
up, is water—“‘ compacted out of water.” 
(3) The work was done by the instrumen- 
tality, strange to say, of the same ele- 
ment. The earth was 


“compacted ... through water.” 
Why there should have been any. hesita- 
tion in adopting the translation placed by 
the revisers in the margin I do not know. 
Everything is clear and precise in the 
original. Ek means “ out of,” ‘ from,” 
and indicates the source or matter from 
which the earth was compacted. Dvia, on 
the other hand, means ‘ through,” and 
indicates with equal clearness the instru- 
mentality through which the work was 
done. (4) The last statement is that it 
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was because of this origin of the earth that 
the flood was subsequently brought about. 
In every one of these four particulars the 
Scripture is abreast of the discoveries of 
our time. 

Let us glance at them. (1) The 
earth has been built up, or “‘ compacted.” 
That is the fact with which the compara- 
tively new science of geology astonished 
the world. It told us that the earth had 
not been swung out into space as it is 
to-day. Sir Chas. Lyell says, in his Manual 
of Elementary Geology: “ All are aware 
that the solid parts of the earth consist 
of distinct substances, such as clay, chalk, 
sand, limestone, coal, slate, granite, and 
the like; but, previously to observation, 
it is commonly imagined that all had re- 
mained from the first in the state in which 
we now see them—that they were created 
in their present forms and in their present 
position. The geologist now comes to a 
different conclusion; discovering proofs 
that the external parts of the earth were 
not all produced in the beginning of 
things, in the state in which we now 
behold them, nor in an instant of time. 
On the contrary, he can show that they 
have acquired their actual condition and 
configuration gradually, and at succes- 
sive periods.” Every word of this argu- 
ment is a comment upon the statement 
that the earth was “ built up”’ ; but how 
did it happen that the result of geological 
investigation was thus anticipated and 


summarised in a single word 


seventeen hundred years before geology 
was launched upon its great career ? 

(2) The earth was built up out of water. 
I have already shown how the statement 
in Genesis i. about the primal fluid mass 
isborne out by recent science. From this 
the earth was formed. The elements of 
the solid rocks, as we shall immediately 
see, have also, as a matter of fact, been 
gathered from the waters. The fluidity 
of the primal mass, however, receives a 
confirmation from the now ascertained 
density of our globe. It is only five times 
that of distilled water at a temperature of 
sixty degrees. The rocks on the earth’s 
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surface are one half of this density, or two 
and a half times that of water. But if 
these rocks were a hundred miles nearer 
the earth’s centre and were gripped there 
by the immens: compressing force of 
gravitation, they would have a vastly 
increased density. It is said that marble 
at the earth’s centre would be 


119 times denser 


than at the earth’s surface; in other 
words, its density would be about three 
hundred times that of water. This is 
enough to show that the interior of the 
earth cannot be solid all through. 

(3) The building up was done by the 
instrumentality of water. The earth’s 
crust extends to a depth of about twenty- 
one miles. What has been the history of 
that vast depth of rocks ? That they have 
been built up, and built up by a gradual 
process, we have already seen. Was that 
a process, then, in which water had any 
part to play? The first rocky surface 
which formed the earth’s primeval crust 
was, no doubt, a lava mass. But this 
is not the crust of the earth with which 
we deal to-day. This lava bed was 
ground down into gravel, sand, and mud, 
by the ceaselessly rolling and surging 
waters. The produce of this gigantic 
mill was carried away by tide and cur- 
rent, laid down, re-cemented, and formed 
into the present strata. To these were 
added the limestones formed of corals and 
shells, and deposits from calcareous 
springs. Layers of vegetable matter were 
also laid down, and these formed the 
great coal deposits. ‘So general,” says 
Dr. Dawson, “ has been this sorting, alter- 
ing and disturbance of the substance of 
the earth’s crust, that, though we know its 
structure over large portions of our con- 
tinents, to the depth of several miles, the 
geologist can point to no instance of a 
truly primitive rock which can be affirmed 
to have remained unchanged and am stu 
since the beginning.’’ * And what has been 
the agency in this long protracted up- 
building ? Apart from the lava masses, 


* « Archaia,” pp. 319, 320. 
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the stratified rocks “‘ have been evidently 
formed,” says Dr. Page, 


“by the agency of water.” * 


The crust of the earth has literally been 
“compacted through water.” 

(4) To this formation the Flood was 
afterwards due: ‘“ through which things 
the world that then was, having been 
deluged with water, perished.’ The 
Scripture tells us that “ the fountains of 
the great deep were broken up” (Gen. 
vii. 2). This compacted crust of the earth 
became the means of the mighty catas- 
trophe. It broke up and turned the deep 
sea-basins into fountains over whose brim 
the welling waters poured mountain-high. 
I have already quoted Sir Henry Ho- 
worth’s words: ‘‘ The breaking up of the 
earth’s crust at this time, of which the 
evidence seems to be overwhelming, neces- 
sarily caused great waves of translation 
to traverse wide continental areas.” + 
Here, then, in these two brief verses, we 
find an account of the earth’s structure 
and of the old world’s destruction, every 
word of which 


anticipates some conclusion 
of recent science. 

The thoughts of the ancients in regard 
to natural phenomena were marked by 
what seems to us now astounding ignor- 
ance. ‘“‘ The Sacred Books of the East ”’ 
say that “lightning comes from a place 
more distant than the moon: the moon 
lies further from the earth than the sun. 
Rain comes from the moon: and after 
falling and being evaporated returns to 
the moon again.’’t Pliny, who repre- 
sented the highest science of the first 
century of the Christian era, while cor- 
recting errors of his time as to snow-water 
and ice-water, gravely explains that, al- 
though rain-water, when it disappears from 
the surface of the earth, goes bodily up 
into the air, it must not, on that account, 
be concluded to be lighter than other 
water! He gives as a reason the sup- 
* « Advanced Text book of Geology,” p. 47. 
+ ‘‘ The Glacial Nightmare,”’ vol. i. p. xx. 
¢~ Mullen’s ‘‘ Hindu Philosophy,’’ p, 177. 





posed fact that aerolites which fall down 
upon the earth from time to time must, 
of course, have first gone up from the 
earth; and, as these are undeniably 
heavy bodies, rain, he argues, may not 
be lighter than other forms of water, 
though it ascends in the same way.* It 
does not therefore surprise us when he 
tells us in another place that ‘* snow is only 
the foam of the waters of the heaven,” + 
the froth which falls upon the earth 
from the dashing waters of the upper 


Skies ! 


We leave all these crude notions behind 
us when we open the Bible. Dew, and 
rain, and frost, and snow are referred to 
and described there in terms which require 
no apology. There was a question among 
ourselves as to whether dew rose from 
the earth’s surface or fell from the atmo- 
sphere. The Scripture never wavered. 
“ The dew fell upon the camp in the night,” 
we read in Numbers xi. 9 ; and this natural 
phenomenon has never been more truly 
or more beautifully expressed than in the 
words: “My speech shall distil as the 
dew ” (Deut. xxxii. 2). The marvel, too, 
in this and other representations is 


the absolute unanimity 
of so many writers, belonging to different 
ages and to different stages in civilisation. 
If the words of the Bible are at all times 
the words of God, we can understand this; 
but upon any other supposition this 
absolute identity of thought and expres- 
sion cannot possibly be explained. 

I shall conclude with a word upon the 
Bible theory of rain. In the opening of 
Ecclesiastes we encounter a somewhat 
astounding statement. We read (i. 7): 
‘“ All the rivers run into the sea; yet the 
sea is not full; unto the place whence the 
rivers come, thither they return again.” 
Here we have an explanation of what, to 
any one considering the enormous masses 
of water poured day and night by the 
rivers into the ocean, must seem a mystery. 
But the explanation requires itself to be 
explained. We are told that the ocean 
never grows fuller, because it is continu- 
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ally yielding up again the supply which 
it receives. The 


rivers go back again 


to their source. But how do they return ? 

Here is the solution of this second 
mystery: © He causeth the vapours to 
ascend from the ends of the éarth: He 
maketh lightnings for the rain: He 
bringeth forth the wind out of His trea- 
suries ’ (Ps. cxxxv. 7). That is a theory 
of rain which is not only abreast of our 
twentieth-century science, but which also 
gives it a lead in what is now felt to be 
the right direction. The watery vapour 
rises incessantly from the great ocean 
surface, and from every spot from which 
it is possible to absorb moisture. It 
rises up into the higher atmosphere in 
enormous quantities, and there, chilled 
by the colder air, those wonderful little 
globules are formed with air inside and 
moisture outside, so that the great cloud 
host may float on high. But something 
more must be done if the earth is to be 
refreshed, and if the rivers are to be re- 
plenished. The winds are summoned 
from the storehouse, and the cloud masses 
are borne onwards to the land. And 
what now of the lightnings prepared for 
the rain? The part played by electri- 
city in the formation of rain has long 
been suspected ; here it is clearly stated. 
Lightnings 

are prepared 


for the rain. There is one kind of elec- 
tricity in the cloud and another on the 
mountain-top. They meet. There is the 
resulting flash, the roar of the thunder, 
the condensation of the watery particles, 
and the falling of the shower. The tor- 
rents rush down the mountain sides, the 
springs are filled, the swollen streams 
pour into the rivers, and these proceed 
on their endless march and in their ancient 
fulness to yield to the ocean that which 
had first been drawn from its spacious 
bosom. 

It is impossible to explain away these 
anticipations of discovery as “ happy 
chances.” There have been happy 
¥XX1I1—49 
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chances, but never such clusters of them 
as these. Never have they been so 
minute, and definite, and accurate, and 
entirely “happy” all through. Nor has 
any other book in the world’s whole 
literature so escaped the brand of ignor- 
ance. But if there is more than enough 
there to wreck any theory of the merely 
human origin of the Bible, what shall we 
say of the scientific spirit of the Scripture ? 
Take such a description of the universe 
as this: ‘‘O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works: in wisdom hast thou made them 
all: the earth is full of thy riches” (Ps. 
civ. 24). There is a prophetic hail to 
advancing science. The works of God 
are manifold. Their variety is practi- 
cally endless. But investigation is told 
at the very outset that it can touch 
nothing in all this countless host with- 
out finding its reward. Whether it.deals 
with the great or with the minute things 
of creation, marvels await it : “ In wisdom 
hast thou made them all. The earth is 
full of thy riches!” Is not all science 


an enthusiastic confirmation 


of these words ? But they do not stand 
alone. This is the constant testimony of 
the Bible. It rejoices in this conviction. 
Its praises are inspired by it; its very 
words are moulded by it. Nor does this 
exhaust the wonder of the Bible as we 
view it in the light of science. The 
highest outcome of all our investigations 
is the universality of law, the harmony 
and unity of creation. But that is a 
conviction in which every word of the 
Bible is steeped. It is declared in its 
first words which say that God made all 
things. It is embodied in every page, 
for every page describes Him as the Ruler 
of the Universe. In its spirit as in its 
words the Bible is the one 


truly scientific Book 


in the world’s entire literature ; and jit is 
so simply because it is the one divine 
book, whose every word is warm with 
divine sympathy, and is chosen with 
divine insight. 
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“Westwood,” Charles Haddon Spurgeon’s home at Norwood 


The Life of Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


By Charles Ray 


This new biography of Charles Haddon Spurgeon is an authoritative study of the great 


preacher’s life and work. 


The co-operation of Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster, who are the 


repositories of practically all existing Spurgeon literature, has been secured by the Sunpay 
MaGazineE, and their vast stores of material, including unpublished letters, etc., have been 


placed in the hands of the writer. 


Further, a large collection of unpublished photographs of 


Mr. Spurgeon and of people and places connected with his life has been made, and these photo- 
graphs duly appear as illustrations to this biography. 


CHAPTER XIX 
SOME NOTABLE CELEBRATIONS 


O give an account of the various 
smaller, though scarcely less 
important, agencies which owed 
their origin to C. H. Spurgeon 

would require a volume or a series of 
volumes. At the close of last year we 
published an article on one of these—the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle Colportage Asso- 
ciation—and there were other institutions, 
the’value of which the preacher thought 
could not be exaggerated. Chief among 


these were Mrs. Spurgeon’s Book Fund, 
for supplying theological works free of 
charge, to poor ministers unable to buy 
them; the Pastors’ Aid Society, which 
helps distressed ministers financially ; and 
the Almshouses, for providing an asylum 
for aged members of the Tabernacle 
congregation. Any one of these would 
have stamped the pastor’s ministry as 
a useful one, but together with the College 
and the Orphanage and the scores ol 
smaller agencies, they represent a mass 
of effort unprecedented in any single 
pastorate. 

After the opening of the Metropolitai 
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Tabernacle, when it was seen that the 
popular approbation of Charles Haddon 


Spurgeon’s preaching was no mere passing 


fancy, but that a solid and lasting work 
was being done, the furore occasioned 
by his advent to the Metropolis gradually 
subsided. He came to be regarded as an 
inevitable component of the religious life 
of London, and although still generally 
recognised as the most remarkable preacher 
of his day—remarkable in a good sense 
or otherwise, according to the standpoint 
of the observer—yet it was the custom 
(and in many quarters still is) to view 
his early achievements of attracting 
huge crowds wherever he went as the most 
extraordinary feature of his life. But 
such an idea is certainly incorrect. Other 
earnest and eloquent preachers have been 
able to gather the multitudes to hear 
them—St. John Chrysostom, Wycliffe, 
Luther, Wesley, Whitefield, for instance— 
but none of these did what C. H. Spurgeon 
succeeded in doing. In the whole range 
of Christian history you cannot find 
another instance of a man gathering, 
building up, and holding together for 
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nearly forty years a church and congrega- 
tion of five or six thousand souls without 
a single sign of disintegration making 
itself visible. Three times a week—twice 
on Sundays and once on Thursdays—he 
used to preach a lengthy sermon, and 
in addition conducted various other 
meetings and services weekly, but never 
once did his people tire of him. Instead, 
their love and devotion increased as time 
went on, and it is perhaps no exaggeration 
to say that many members of his congrega- 
tion would have willingly endured his 
sufferings and even gone to death for his 
sake had he been able thereby to escape 
the pain which clung to him in his later 
years. Preaching to the same congrega- 
tion for forty years and ever remaining 
fresh, ministering to the same assembly 
of six thousand souls for close upon 
half a century without a suspicion of 
friction discovering itself, making his 
church the centre of a vast network 
of organisations any single one of which 
would have been a splendid achieve- 
ment for a man, and never finding the 
finances to fail, all this was the greatest 





The depot of the Metropolitan Tabernacle Colportage Association in the 
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marvel and miracle of Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon’s life. 

The only breaks in the continuity of 
his ministry were caused by _ illness, 
breaks which became more frequent in 
later life, when the distinguished preacher 
found it necessary to seek escape from 
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in a letter dated June Ir. 


“If you stay 
away, let it be when I am there, but not 


now. May the deacons and elders find , 
themselves surrounded by an_ untiring 
band of helpers at every meeting for 
worship.” In this same letter he asks 
that in addition to the individual prayer, 
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The Metropolitan Tabernacle Almshouses rebuilt and increased in number 
by C. H. Spurgeon 


the rigours of. an English winter by so- 
journing in the Riviera. The first long 
illness occurred at the end of 1869, the 
preacher having contracted a mild attack 
of smallpox soon after attending the 
Lord Mayor’s annual banquet for the 
first and only time in his life. C. H. 
Spurgeon could never again be induced 
to become a guest at that function, 
although many times invited to do so 
by Lord Mayors who delighted to honour 
him. “I have only once been in such 
high society,” he would say, “and then 
I caught thesmallpox, so I have determined 
never again to form one of that company.”’ 

Two years later the preacher was laid 
low by a long and painful illness, which 
kept him out of his pulpit for twelve weeks. 
During that time he often wrote to his 
flock, urging them to pray for him and 
to manifest increased zeal and diligence 
in the Lord’s work. ‘I hope the week- 


night services will not droop,” he writes 


which was being offered everywhere, the 
church should meet and intercede for his 
recovery, and this suggestion was instantly 
followed. A week later the invalid writes : 
‘As soon as the church had resolved to 
meet for special prayer for me I began 
rapidly to recover. It pleased God to 
turn the wind at the beginning of this 
week, and the change in the temperature 
has worked wonders. We may truthfully 
say of the Wednesday meeting for prayer 


that the Lord fulfilled His word: ‘ Before 
they call, I will answer; and while they 
are yet speaking, I will hear.’ For all 


this great goodness I pray you to unite 
with me in sincere and intense gratitude 
to the Lord our God.” 

As might be supposed in the case of 
a man of so many activities as Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon, every day almost 
was the anniversary of some notable 
event in his life or ministry. The course 
of time, too, brought round many a date 
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Stay worthy of commemoration, from the fact 
not that five, ten, or twenty years before 
find , some successful Christian agency had 
ring been inaugurated thereon or some remark- 
for able event in the history of his church 
asks had happened. Such occasions were 
ver, frequently signalised by an entry in the 
church-book recording grateful thanks 
to God for His goodness, and by the raising 
of asum of money for the particular work 
then under notice, the latter showing 
clearly that the former was no mere 
empty platitude. 
There were, however, some  anni- 
versaries of more than ordinary interest 
and importance, when the celebrations 
were of an exceptional character, such, 
for instance, as the completion of the 
twenty-first year of the pastor’s ministry. 
The minutes of the annual church-meeting, 
held‘attthe Tabernacle on January 8, 1875, 
contain the’¥ following ' entry referring C. H. Spurgeon at fifty years of age 
. _ thereto: ‘‘ That we desire as a ) 
church to record our devout 
gratitude to our heavenly Father 
ft on the completion of the twenty- 
first year of our pastor’s ministry ; 
amongst us. We also desire to 
the 1 present our hearty congratula- 
his i ; tions to him that he has been 
itly i ’ privileged to complete the twen- | 
eS : tieth volume of his printed. ser- | 
| to h ' mons, and also during the past i 
gan ae year to accomplish the erection i 
to yy) of the New College Buildings. i 
this | oie (i We feel it desirable that a per- 
ure manent record should be made 
uly . of these important events, and 
yer therefore agree that it shall be 
ore entered in our church-book and 
1ey that a suitable address, hand- 
all somely framed and _ beautifully f 
‘ite illuminated, shall be presented to } 
ide our pastor as an expression of i 
our loving sympathy with him, | 
of which was never felt by us to ; 
les a greater degree than at the pre- | 
ost és sent time.” The address was i 
ble =—*_[__—SS===S duly prepared. and presented to j 
Tse Mrs. C. H Spurgeon in her boudoir, from a photozraph§ C. H. Spurgeon on March 30 ata i 
ite taken at the time of her husband's jubilee great meeting of the church, } 
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which had gathered to welcome him on 
his return from the Continent after an 
absence of eleven weeks. It had been 
proposed that the address should be 
accompanied by a present of £2000, but 
this C. H. Spurgeon resolutely declined to 
receive, asking that any monetary gifts 
might find their way into the funds of the 
Pastors’ College or other institutions. 

But the greatest of all the celebrations 
which marked epochs in the preacher’s 
life was that associated with his pastoral 
silver wedding ’ 
twenty-fifth year of his ministry in London. 
His friends and fellow workers naturally 
felt that such an event should not pass 
without some worthy recognition, and 
it was proposed to present the pastor with 
a substantial testimonial, as a mark of 
his people’s appreciation and gratitude. 
The matter was mentioned to him, but 
again, with characteristic unselfishness, 
he declined to reap any personal benefit 
from the event, suggesting, however, that 
if the friends wished to make a gift which, 
while commemorating the goodness of 
God in blessing the church with its pastors, 
officers, and members should at the same 
time meet with his own personal apprecia- 
tion, they might raise a fund of {5000 
as an endowment for the almshouses, 
the church’s heaviest burden at that 
time. Although they would have liked 
their pastor to reap some material benefit 
himself from their gifts, the church- 
members readily fell in with his suggestion, 
and by January 1879, far more than 
the amount named had been received. 
A great bazaar in aid of the fund was 
held at the Tabernacle, and _ realised 
£3463, which the contributions of friends 
increased to £6476 9gs.,* surely a re- 
markable sum to be raised by a single 
church for such a purpose. At -that 
time bazaars had not become associated 
with the questionable and worldly methods 
which afterwards led C. H. Spurgeon, 
and others like-minded, to decide that 


sc 


* The sum was first of all made up to £6233, 
but after the presentation it was increased to the 
larger amount, the contributions ranging from 
ingle farthings to one gift of £250. 


’—the completion of the ’ 


such means of raising money for religious 
purposes were best left alone. 

Charles Haddon Spurgeon had had a 
long and painful illness, while friends 
were thus preparing to celebrate his 
pastoral “silver wedding.” He had 
spent many months at Mentone in the 
company of his son Thomas, but progress 
was slow, and it was not till April 1879, 
that he was able to return to London, 
even then against the advice of his medical 
attendants. Tuesday, May 20, was the 
date fixed for the presentation of the 
testimonial, but the celebration of the 
“silver wedding ’’ commenced on the 
previous Sunday, when C. H. Spurgeon, 
in the course of his sermons reviewed 
the events of the past twenty-five years 
in so far as they affected the church and 
its work. 

The next day there was a praise-service, 
and on the Tuesday the great meeting 
for the presentation of the testimonial 
was held in the Tabernacle. It lasted 
for several hours, and was characterised 
throughout by an enthusiasm that can 
never have been exceeded in similar 
circumstances. Every one present seemed 
anxious to show in some unmistakable 
manner his deep love and regard for the 
pastor of the church, and tears filled the 
eyes of many as they listened to Mr. B. W. 
Carr, one of the deacons, giving a grateful 
retrospect of events in connection with 
the church during the past quarter of a 
century. A deputation from the London 
Baptist Association presented a letter of 
congratulation, and after an address from 
the Rev. C. Stanford, D.D., upon “ The 
Baptist Churches Twenty-five Years Ago 
and Now,” the presentation was made 
by Mr. W. Olney. His speech was short, 
but as the spokesman for the whole church 
he sought to convey some idea of the love 
in which the pastor was held. The entire 
lack of self-interest which had always 
characterised C. H. Spurgeon, his un- 
exampled generosity, and his amazing 
activity were all dwelt upon, and then 
the large sum that had been raised was 
placed at the pastor’s absolute disposal. 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon rose to thank 
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the people for enabling him to endow 
the Almshouses, but the outburst of 
cheering was so great that it was a con- 
siderable time before he had a chance 
of making himself heard. So soon as 
it had been found that the sum collected 
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‘Oh, that I could do more for Christ 
and more for the poor. For these I have 
turned beggar before now, and shall not 
be ashamed to beg again. The outside 
world cannot understand that a man 
should be moved by any motive except 


(Photo by Mr. E. Johnson) 


C. H. Spurgeon's vestry in the Metropolitan Tabernacle 


exceeded the {5000 required for the 
Almshouses by more than {1000, the 
deacons had pressed their pastor to accept 
the balance for his own personal use, 
but this he resolutely refused to do, and 
he now told the people his reason tor 
such action. “It is a testimonial of 
gratitude to God for twenty-five years 
of happy communion and _ prosperity, 
and unto God let the testimonial go—all 
of it, with the exception of a bronze clock 
for my study, which I will accept as a 
memorial of the fond affection of my 
dear people towards me.” He outlined 
the way in which he intended to dispose 
of the money, the Colportage Association, 
Mrs. Spurgeon’s Book Fund, the Poor 
Fund, and the Orphanage all benefiting. 


that of personal gain; but if they knew 
the power of love to Jesus they would 
understand that greed of wealth is vile 
as the dust beneath his feet to the lover 
of the Saviour.”’ 

Rather more than five years after the 
pastoral “silver wedding” there was 
another celebration of a somewhat similar 
character. Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
completed the fiftieth year of his life 
on June 19, 1854, and the Tabernacle 
church, which had decided to recognise 
the event in some suitable manner, in- 
structed the deacons to make arrange- 
ments for the formation of a testimonial 
fund, which should be presented to the 
pastor, and on this occasion, be accepted 
for his own personal benefit. No sooner, 
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however, was the matter broached to C. H. 
Spurgeon, than he let it be understood 
once and for all, that he could accept no 
money for himself, but would be glad if 
an amount should be devoted to the Lord’s 
work in recognition of his jubilee. A fund 
was opened, and although, as on the occa- 
sion of the silver wedding, many stated 
that they would have given more if the 
money had been for the pastor’s per- 
sonal use, yet the sum collected reached 
£4500. ¥ 

The jubilee meetings extended over two 
evenings, those of June 18 and 1g, the 
former being for the Tabernacle congre- 
“ation and for those connected with mis- 
1ons and other agencies emanating from 
the church, whilst the Thursday gathering 
was a public one. From the general point 
of view the meetings were even more inte- 
resting than those which were held at the 
time of the Silver Wedding, for a number 
of men distinguished in the religious world 
were present who had not been at the 
earlier celebration. The Wednesday meet- 
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ing was addressed by Mr. D. L. Moody. 
the evangelist, who told how, when he 
paid his maiden visit to London in 1867, 
the first well-known building he visited 
was the Metropolitan Tabernacle. Away 
in America the desire had seized him to 
hear the young preacher who was stirring 
London, and after coming to England, he 
followed C. H. Spurgeon about wherever 
he preached. 

The meeting was made still more inte. 
resting from the fact that three genera- 


‘ tions of Spurgeons were present and spoke 


at this meeting—the pastor, his aged 
father, and his son Charles. 

The Thursday meeting was _ presided 
over by the Earl of Shaftesbury, and among 
the speakers were the present Archdeacon 
of Westminster, Sir William McArthur, 
M.P., Dr. Parker, the Rev. Newman Hall, 
and the Rev. O. P. Gifford, of Boston, who 
presented an address from the Baptist 
ministers of Boston. In thanking those 
who had contributed to the testimonial 
C. H. Spurgeon declared that he had quite 
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A painting of the ba; tism of Christ which hung in the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
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The Life of Charles 


intended handing over the total amount 
en bloc, as he had done with the Silver- 
wedding gift, but his friends would not 
hear of that. Some had even declared 
that they would give nothing if the Jubilee 
were made a pretext for assisting the so- 
cieties, so he had asked that the contri- 
butors should themselves allocate their 
gifts, mentioning four particular objects 
to be assisted after the Jubilee House, 
then being erected, at the rear of the Taber- 
nacle, at a cost of a thousand pounds, had 
been paid for. Comparatively small sums 
however, were allotted to these causes, the 
contributors evidently being very anxious 
that the pastor should receive the money 
asa personal gift. He declared, therefore, 
that he would accept the money for him- 
self so far as that was the expressed desire, 
but he did not know how he could better 
have it than by being allowed to give it 
away. ‘‘ What I have,” he said, “ is best 
enjoyed by myself personally when I can 
use it in some way or other for the advan- 
tage of the work of God.”” He then went 
on to mention the manner in which he 
intended to dispose of the money. The 
Jubilee House was to be paid for and fur- 
nished, St. Thomas’s Hospital was to re- 
ceive a grant because it often helped poor 
friends of the Tabernacle and the alms- 
houses, the Baptist Fund for the relief of 
poor ministers, the Colportage Associa- 
tion, the Book Fund, and many other 
agencies were to be liberally helped. Fin- 
ally, the pastor declared that he wanted 
to give {250 towards the cost of the new 
Tabernacle, then being built at Auckland, 
New Zealand, for his son Thomas. The 
speaker concluded : ‘‘ Now I thank every- 
body who has given a hundred pounds and 
everybody who has given a penny. God 
bless you and return it to you in every 
way;”” 

There was considerable relief on the part 
of the deacons when these celebration 
meetings were over, for at that period the 
Fenians were very active and a threat, 
which there was reason to believe was not 
amere idle hoax, had been made to blow up 
the Tabernacle while it was crowded with 
those commemorating the Pastor’s Jubilee. 
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C. H. Spurgeon, from a photo taken in the New 
Forest during a holiday tour. It was of this 
picture that the great preacher said, ‘I 
like the photograph better than any 
portrait ever taken of me” 


The general public knew nothing of this 
threat till afterwards, but the police were 
on the alert and the officials of the 
Tabernacle felt the strain and anxiety 
severely. 

It must not be thought that C. H. Spur- 
geon was generous only in connection with 
the great causes which he inaugurated 
or pleaded. Few men have done more 
in the way of private philanthropy, and 
although in helping the distressed he 
worked as secretly as possible, it is 
known that he was constantly givin: 
mangles and sewing machines to poor 
widows, and doing similar deeds of kind- 
ness where he knew of deserving cases 
for help. 

There is no space in THE SUNDAY MAGa- 
ZINE, nor is it a suitable place in which to 
discuss the lamentable Down-grade cone 
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troversy, but a reference must be made to 
it. Throughout the discussion, which re- 
sulted from his series of articles, the great 
preacher did and said only what he honestly 
and thoroughly believed to be the right 
thing, and much of the distress which 
resulted to him and others was due to the 
misunderstanding and even misrepresen- 
tation of his motives. 

With the growth of London, Nightin- 
gale Lane, Clapham, became very different 
from the secluded spot it once was, and 


the preacher’s medical attendants were ’ 


constantly advising him to get farther 
away from the fogs of the metropolis. 
He himself, too, felt the necessity of re- 
moving to a quieter neighbourhood, but 
he took no steps in the matter until in 
1880 a combination of circumstances led 
him to the conclusion that he was again 
the subject of an interposition of God. 
Driving down Beulah Hill, Norwood, one 
day, after making a business call in the 
district, C. H. Spurgeon saw by a notice 
on the gate that a small estate was for sale, 
and stopping his carriage obtained per- 
mission to go over the property. As soon 
as he caught sight of the house, however, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh! that place is far too grand 
for me!” and after a cursory in- 
spection gave upfall idea ofj trying 
to purchase the place, and re- 
sumed hi: ,ourney home. He sent 
no one to the sale, but shortly 
afterwards the agents wrote hima 
letter saying that the reserve price 
had not been reached and asking 
if he cared to make an offer for 
the property. That very day he 
had an application from a neigh- 
bour who wanted to purchase 
Helensburgh House for a rela- 
tive returning from abroad. The 
pastor felt that this was more 
than mere coincidence, arid he 
agreed that if he could get for his 
old house anything approaching 
the sum required for the purchase 
of the new, he should be glad to 
make the exchange. After acon- 


sultation he mentioned what he thought 
was a fair value for the Nightingale Lane 
house, and this was at once agreed to by 
the neighbour. Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
then drove to Norwood, and finding 
that he was well able to meet the differ. 
ence in the prices of the two houses, 
the old home was sold and the new one 
bought. lag dx 

All sorts of wild stories began to be pub- 
lished about this very ordinary transac- 
tion. It was stated that the preacher's 
people had presented him with a new 
house, and exaggerated descriptions of the 
magnificence of ‘‘ Westwood ”’ might have 
led people to believe that C. H. Spurgeon 
had acquired a baronial castle with a vast 
estate. Indeed, one American journal gave 
such a glowing account from the pen ofa 
‘Doctor of Divinity,” of the park and 
meadows and lakes and streams and sta- 
tuary and stables that as Mrs. Spurgeon 
has remarked, these might have been 
supposed to rival those of the Queen at 
Windsor Castle. As,ja matter of fact, 
the ‘‘ park”? was comprised of less than 
nine acres, three of which were leasehold, 
and the ‘lakes and streams ”’ consisted 
of one small piece of water. 








The Fernery at ‘‘ Westwood , 


(To be continued.) 
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Niece Diana 
A Story in Five Parts 
By Marion Ward 

Iilastrated by Arthur Twidle 


CHAPTER VIII 


FTER all Diana did not stay with 
us the eight weeks originally de- 
cided. Her visit was brought to 
an abrupt end after five weeks, by 

a most terrible and unexpected accident. 

The news of it arrived one morning 
at breakfast. My first intimation that 
anything was wrong was the sound of 
a stifled cry from Diana’s place; and on 
looking hastily toward her I perceived the 
child had risen to her feet, her face whiter 
than the table cloth, and both hands 
clutching desperately at the table. 

“Diana!” cried my sister and myself 
together. 

She turned to me piteously, her eyes 
wide and strained. ‘‘I—I must go,” 
she uttered unnaturally, breathing with 
difficulty. “‘ It’s—Jerry—and Cardie .”’ 
She motioned towards a letter on her 


_ plate, then pushing back her chair sud- 


denly fled from the room. That was 
the first time I had ever heard Cardie 
put second. 

I read the letter while Clarissa hastened 
perturbedly after the poor child. My 
face grew cold as I read. 

It appeared that the previous evening 
Jerry and Cardie had gone for a run down 
the river in their old punt, and after a 
while, heated by the exertign of rowing 
and tempted by the beauty of the evening, 
they moored the boat, and_ stripping 
plunged in for a swim. They played 
about as boys will for a long while, 
racing and trying every different stroke 
they could think of—both being like fish 
in the water; and so, by degrees leaving 
the boat further and further behind, 
they arrived at length at a very different 
part of the river, where the current was 
fast and strong, and the banks steep and 


inaccessible. It was Cardie who first 
noticed how far they had inadvertently 
swum, and he suggested a hasty return 
before dusk should fall. 

“See me turn a double somersault 
first,’ he cried, and with a boy’s heed- 
lessness plunged blindly forward without 
a glance to see if the way were clear. 

The next moment a heavy log, borne 
rapidly down upon the current, struck 
him full upon the head; and to Jerry’s 
horror he sank instantly without a 
sound. Without a moment’s hesitation 
his companion dived heroically after him, 
and by great good fortune succeeded in 
catching hold of him and drawing him to 
the surface. He was quite unconscious : 
a great well-grown boy, almost as big as 
his rescuer. The banks all round were 
absolutely inaccessible, the boat out of 
sight far up the river, and darkness 
coming down swiftly. The only possible 
thing to do was to swim till they reached 
a spot where the banks might afford a 
landing-place. And this Jerry stoutly 
undertook. 

Cardie, big and heavy for his age under 
ordinary circumstances, was a dead 
weight now, and it was all the boy could 
do to make headway at all. Fortu- 
nately the current assisted him; and at 
length, exhausted and panting, he sur- 
ceeded in reaching Brambley Lock, and 
fling his free arm desperately round one 
of the stout wooden bars. After a while, 
with a tremendous effort, he managed to 
hoist Cardie’s insensible body a little 
way out of the water so that the strain 
upon his arm was less execrable. 

Then he shouted. 

Shouted till his tongue grew dry and 
his voice cracked in his throat. But 
night was fast coming down, and that 
portion of the river is little frequented 
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Niece 


at any time, so that his most desperate 
cry brought no answering sound from 


the dead stillness around. For what 
seemed hours to him he hoped and 
shouted in vain. Then, worn out 


body and soul, he tightened his numbed 
and aching arm a little more firmly 
about Cardie, and let his weary head 
sink down against the gate. ... Half 
an hour later a labourer thought he 
heard a faint cry down at the lock, and 
tuning his steps toward it found the 
two stiff white fingers still clinging to the 
gate. 

It was Cardie’s voice, husky and weak 
from his long swoon that he heard ; Jerry 
was rigid and unconscious from sheer 
exhaustion when they lifted him from the 
water, one arm still tenaciously grasping 
the body of the boy, and the other gripping 
the gate-post with a grip of iron. 

And so it came to pass that while the 
injured hoy escaped with a bad, but not 
in the least dangerous, wound on the 
head, his rescuer was raving in all the 
delirium of fever, his life in jeopardy. 

Scarcely had I finished reading the 
deplorable account when the door opened 
quickly again, and a haggard little white 
face looked in. 

“Good-bye, Uncle Barthol,”’ 
quivering voice briefly. 

I sprang up in startled dismay, just as 
Clarissa’s face, pale and harassed, ap- 
peared behind her. 

“She will go, Bartholomew,” she cried, 
almost in tears. ‘‘I cannot make her 
listen to me at all. Cannot you stop 
her ?:” 

Diana shook her head impatiently. 

“Of course I must go,” she insisted 
breathlessly. ‘‘ How could I stay when 
they are ill ?”’ 

“But you will only be in the way,” 
argued Clarissa, with unconscious cruelty. 
“And what will your mother say to your 
tushing off like that ?”’ 

The wide, tearless eyes looked be- 
seechingly at me. “Uncle Barthol,” 
a note of desperation in her voice, “I 
must go,” 

I went across and took down my hat 


said a 
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my dear,” 


from its peg. “I am ready, 
I said quietly. 
C larissa regarded me with stupe fac tion. 
“You would not be so mad!” she 
cried almost shrilly. 

The | little fingers 
round my arm. 

“Of course I should not think of 
allowing the child to go alone,” I said 
brusquely. 

‘ But she ought not to go at all.” 

The fingers tightened, and a hot tear 
splashed down upon my hand. 


closed feverishly 


“Tut, tut, Clarissa,” I interrupted 
curtly. ‘‘I have said I am going, and 
that is enough.” 

‘But your breakfast——’’ 

“We will breakfast on the way, and I 


will telegraph our arrival.’’ 
Clarissa shut her mouth with a click. 


Nor did she utter one single further 
word. 


Silently she received the hasty farewell 
kiss from Diana, silently she left us make 
our departure, and silently she stood and 
watched us down the path. 

Poor Clarissa! Her whole life long 
she had been accustomed to rule and 
dictate, and what with having only a very 
hazy idea as to what all the disturbance 
was about, and our peremptory dis- 
regard of her wishes, she was Congney 
dazed and nonplused. 


CHAPTER IX 


Ours was a miserable arrival at that 
silent, stricken house, and a miserable 
first evening we spent. The elder mem- 
bers moved about softly with grave, 
anxious faces, and the younger ones, 
huddled voicelessly in corners, awed and 
terrified, scarcely daring to speak in a 
whisper lest they should disturb the 
invalids upstairs. 

One cheering piece of news was that 
Cardie was much better, so much so that, 
despite the doctor’s stringent orders for 
absolute quiet, he insisted on seeing Diana 
immediately, and cheered her fears as no 
one but Cardie could have done, though 
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his own white face in its white swathings 
gave her a great shock at first, and his 
voice and laugh were only the ghost of his 
usual hearty tones. 

Diana was piteously pleading, and 
passionately mutinous by turns, when she 
first learned she was not to be allowed in 
the other sick room at all. She begged, 
insisted, besought; she promised with 
pitiful earnestness not to excite the patient, 
not to move or even whisper. But the 
doctor was inexorable, and, despite her 
bitter grief and wrath, the poor little lady 
was rigorously excluded. 

For which I was devoutly thankful. 

It was Cardie again who consoled her, 
and scolded her into submission, and it was 
in his room that she and I spent the greater 
part of the next few miserable, anxious 
days. 

Jerry was no relation to me, indeed I had 
scarcely spoken to him, with the exception 
of that one memorable afternoon at 
Brocklands ; but I had heard so much 
about him, and the terror and gloom that 
hung over the house so infected me, that 
my anxiety was almost as deep as though 
he had been in truth what Sophia had 
laughingly termed him: her sixth son, 
and my nephew. 

And then at length came the night 
during which in all probability the crisis 
was to be reached and passed. Diana was 
invisible, and Cardie had not been in- 
formed of the full danger, so I dared not 
seek his room lest my agitation should 
betray me. 

I wandered restlessly up and down the 
house for hours, and at length, miserable 
with suspense and anxiety, made my way 
down to the deserted morning-room, 
and sat there staring into the darkness, 
waiting. 

Presently, with that strange instinct 
we all possess, I became aware I was not 
alone in the room. I strained my ears 
listening, and presently from the far 
corner caught a faint, almost inaudible 
rustle. 

I rose softly and crossed the room. 
‘‘ Diana !} I said gently. 

There was a stifled cry, and two ice-cold 





little hands caught at mine and held them 
tensely. 

I sat down beside her. 

How long we sat there I did not knoy. 
Only once was the dead silence broken, 
Quite suddenly and clearly she spoke out 
into the black darkness around us: such 
a bitter, terrible, childish little speech : 

“If—Jerry dies, I will never pray 
again,” she said slowly, in quite a hard, 
terrible little voice. 

And then we were silent. 

That was no time for chiding or re. 
proof. 

Hours passed. Then, suddenly, the 
sound of light, swift footsteps broke the 
dread, booming stillness. Swiftly they 
passed along the corridor overhead, stop. 
ping at a door which I knew to be Cardie’s, 
There was a little muffled sound, then they 
passed on again. Only to stop next 
moment at the room where the twins 
slept—then at Roddy’s—the nursery— 
then swiftly, softly, they descended the 
stairs. 

The little fingers grasped my arm with 
such force that I bore the marks for days, 
but the child uttered no sound. And in 
voiceless terror almost as great as hers, I 
waited. 

How they guessed where we were I do 
not know, but apparently by some instinct 
the footsteps stopped outside the door, 
the handle turned noiselessly, and the door 
was pushed softly open. 

The light outside silhouetted the figure 
of one of the night-nurses. The little 
figure by my side might have been carved 
in marble for all the life it showed. 

I attempted to speak, but to my sur- 
prise my voice refused to come, and I sat 
helplessly dumb. : 

Slowly the door began to close. 

Still Diana made no sign. 

Then with an effort I found my voice. 
What I said I donot know. But instantly 
the door was flung wide open, and a bril- 
liant band of. yellow light streamed into 
the blackness of the room. ‘“‘ The crisis is 
safely passed,” uttered a voice joyously, 
“and the patient out of danger 5 
And the door shut gently again, while 
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the quiet footsteps continued on their 
errand of mercy. 

Truly indeed “ the footsteps of one . . . 
bringing glad tidings.” 

For perhaps three minutes after the 
closing of the door there was dead, absolute 
silence. 

Then Diana gave a little hysterical 
laugh that ended in a sob. 

‘ If Jerry had died,” said she in a choked 
unnatural voice, ‘“‘I should have been a 
murderess.”’ 

‘““A murderess ?”’ I echoed blankly,. 
half fearing the last hours’ terrible sus- 
pense had turned her brain. 

“Yes, a murderess. It was all my fault. 
If I hadn’t sent Jerry away from Brock- 
lands none of this would have happened 
and—and——”’ 

The pitiful voice stopped, choked, and 
Diana suddenly buried her head on my 
shoulder, and burst into a veritable flood 
of tears. 

It was the first time she had given way 
since the beginning, so I judged it best to 
let the tempest have its way ; but I should 
not have thought there was room in all 
that slim little body for all the weary, 
thankful tears she shed that night. 

So that was the added weight that poor, 
foolish, misguided little brain had been 
struggling under all that long anxious 
time! Truly it was no wonder that it was 
weeks before those soft cheeks regained 
their wonted colour, or the blue eyes lost 
the dark smudges that ringed them. 


I stayed with them till Jerry was almost 
recovered ; a convalescent and protesting 
invalid, and then my tardy conscience 
awoke; I thought of poor, solitary, 
deserted Clarissa, and, steeling myself 
against their combined entreaties, I in- 
sisted upon returning home. 

They really were most marvellously kind, 
hospitable people at Ottersham. I had 
no idea I could ever feel ‘so inexplicably 
loath to return home. But I remained 
firm, and the day of departure arrived. 

“Well, good-bye, Sophia,” I said for 
about the fifth time—for they really would 
not allow me to go. “I trust you will find 








Diana improved by her visit. I expect 
she found the life and atmosphere vastly 
different at Brocklands from here, but ] 
daresay it had a salutary effect. I very 
much fear the little lady has been sadly 
spoiled and indulged all her life at home.” 

“Oh!” outcried Diana. She pointed a 
small, denunciatory finger at my surprised 
face. ‘‘ Hark to the hoary old sinner!” 
she exclaimed dramatically. ‘‘ Marmsie,” 
solemnly, ‘‘ I give you my word, in all my 
life I’ve never been so utterly and shame. 
lessly spoilt as while I stayed at Brock- 
lands, and—it¢ was every bit him!” 

It was no good denying the amazing 
impeachment. Nobody believed me in 
the least when I indignantly attempted it. 
Really it is astounding what impossible 
and unfounded misapprehensions some 
people labour beneath. And the strangest 
part of all is, that the more misguided 
and wild the belief, the firmer and more 
ineradicable it appears. 


CHAPTER X 


AFTER all, greatly to my surprise, and also, 
to a certain extent, shame, I discovered 
that, far from being obnoxious as I had 
always believed, some boys at least can be 
not only tolerable but astonishingly 
attractive. 

My young nephews were a revelation 
to me. After that one experience I no 
longer possessed any inclination to neglect 
my duties as uncle and godfather. And 
yet, strange to say, my transmogrification, 
which she so much desired, does not seem 
to please my sister at all. 

I myself am better in health and 
spirits than I have been for years. Of 
course the boys are high-spirited, and 
certainly anything but quiet and tranquil, 
but that, equally of course, is only to be 
expected in any normal, healthy boy. 
Also, as Diana had informed us, Pat and 
Murphy are certainly the most outrageous 
pickles imaginable—always in some scrape 
or other; but then, as I explained té 
Clarissa, that is chiefly the fault of their 
youth and animal spirits, and they are both 
innately honest and singularly good- 
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hearted boys. So who could cavil, or 
expect more? As to Totum—his real 
name is Timothy, and the origin of his 
quaint sobriquet I have not to this day 
discovered—he really is the sweetest and 
most lovable little fellow in the world. 
His chief pleasure, when first I made his 
acquaintance, was to stump up and down, 
arranged in a striped rug, a huge brown 
paper cigar firmly held between his teeth, 
a battered old billy-cock athwart his 
yellow curls, and a whip as large as himself 
grasped tight in his chubby fist. 

It was the dream of Totum’s life to 
be an omnibus driver. 

Cardie, of course, from the first has been 
my favourite—among the boys. Cardie 
has a knack of being every one’s favourite, 
and another knack of being wholly una- 
ware that such is the fact. 

And Roddy—Roddy with his delicate 
face and poetic fancies, and master-mind 
for every imaginable kind of mischief. 
At one time a diabolical imp of inex- 
haustible inventive powers of wickedness 
and at the next lying a whole summer’s 
morning alone in the grass listening to the 
birds, or watching some insect at work ; 
or going into ecstacies over some beautiful 
scrap of colour or scenery. Roddy is an 
enigma, and unless I am much mistaken 
will make his mark in the world at no 
very distant future. 

I am sorry to say Clarissa does not get 
on with the boys at all well. But, of 
course, she is a woman, and very set and 
particular in her ways ; ‘and perhaps they 
ave rather exuberantly noisy and merry, 
and perhaps they do bring rather a 
quantity of mud and mess into the house 
under the designation of treasures. But, 
as I patiently explain to her, that is only 
boyish and natural, and it surely would be 
a very narrow-minded and unreasonable 
being who could possibly object to such 
trifles. : 

Clarissa was quite rude to me one day 
when I made some such remark. She 
regarded me with an expression of scorn 
that was very disconcerting. “ Well,” 
said she very quietly, ‘‘ I have often heard 


the expression ‘ there’s no fool like an old 
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fool,’ but—I did not expect to experience 
its truth in the family.” 

Master Jerry did not return to Oxford 
after all, nor did he go abroad. It so 
happened that I have a friend, a man of 
considerable wealth, crazed upon the 
science of electricity, who has built a huge 
place solely devoted to its research and 
experiments. 

To him I introduced Jerry, whose 
striking cleverness and inventive powers 
immediately won his attention. And so 
it came to pass that a few months later 
saw the boy installed—not by my kindness 
as they foolishly insist, but sheerly through 
his own brilliant capacities—in a good 
position with my friend, with every oppor- 
tunity for his genius to find full recognition 
and scope. 

Several times during the following year 
did I visit, or was visited by, my sister 
Sophia and her family, but it was fully 
eighteen months before Diana herself paid 
us a second visit. And I confess I was 
secretly a little apprehensive as to the 
changes I might discover in her. But at 
the first glance my fears were dispelled. 
She was identically the same; the same 
mischievous, bewitching little maid with 
the sunny face and corn-flower eyes and 
golden sheen of hair. Absolutely the only 
shade of difference I could detect in her— 
and that after the most minute afd 
anxious inspection—was the additional 
inch or two to her slim frocks. And this was 
a difference which, she confessed frankly 
with a sigh, she could very well do without. 

‘“‘They’re almost long,” she observed, 
scrutinising the hem of her skirt sadly. 
“‘ I wish I could go on wearing them short 
for ever. Isn’t it hateful having to grow 
up whether you want to or not, Uncle 
Barthol ?”’ 

She was to stay with us for a fortnight, 
and then Jerry—who was visiting some 
friends not far off, returning by Brock- 
lands—was coming on to spend one night 
with us, and take Diana home on the 
following day. 

The two weeks flew by on wings. I 
was just congratulating myself that they 
had begun when they were over. 
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It was the evening Jerry was to arrive, 
and after tea Diana and I were sitting 
chatting before the fire; I in my ancient 
arm-chair, and she in her favourite posi- 
tion on the rug at my feet. 

We were talking of Jerry and his success. 
“‘T went up to see him last month, to con- 
gratulate him,” I told her. ‘“ He says 
that was only a modest little first attempt 
—a trial of his wings. He has a much 
wider and more important scheme in that 
clever brain of his.” 


Her face glowed with possessive pride. . 


“Good old Jerry!” quoth she boyishly. 
“Cardie says he’ll set the Thames on fire 
yet.” 

“Mr. Ventimore told me he would not 
part with him for any money. He fully 
expects Jerry to make his name famous.” 
I was playing with her golden locks—still 
loose in defiance of her age—twisting and 
rolling them in my fingers absently as I 
spoke. ‘‘ That young man has a good 
deal to do if he is to fulfil all the expecta- 
tion centred upon him,” I remarked, and 
piled the thick waves in a bunch on to the 
top of her pretty head, tying them carefully 
with the blue ribbon to keep them in 
place. 

As I did so I happened to glance up. 
There is a large looking-glass above the 
mantel-shelf, and in it I saw the door open 
suddenly, and Jerry come quickly in. 

He took two steps forward, then stopped 
abruptly. His eyes were fixed immovably 
on the little coroneted figure at my feet. 
For two seconds he stood there motionless, 
his teeth biting into his underlip, and the 
queerest expression in his deep-set eyes. 
Then he came forward quickly, but noise- 
lessly, with great strides. Diana, as 
oblivious to his presence as to her piled up 
hair, went on talking about him innocently. 
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Jerry reached her, bent down, put both 
hands under her chin, lifted the dainty 
startled face, and—kissed her full upon 
the lips. 

For three seconds she sat and stared at 
him in petrified silence. 

Then, “ Jerry!” she cried furiously, 
and tearing off the restraining ribbon 
tumbled her curls in a golden cataract 
over her scorching cheeks. 

Master Jerry drew a deep breath. He 
was rather pale, but his eyes were alight, 
and he was wholly unabashed. “I’ve 
been waiting for that for the last ten 
years,” he remarked quietly. 5 

I rose up and slipped from the room. 


That was two years ago, and they are 
still engaged. Indeed, I do not know 
when Jerry will be able to prevail upon 
the wilful little lady to leave her home for 
one of his making. Her greatest con- 
cession is that perhaps she may marry 
when she is twenty-five, but certainly not 
before. She simply could not think of 
leaving ‘‘ Marmsie’”’ and the boys. 

Jerry has the name for being very firm 
and masterful, but I know somebody— 
and a slim, delicate little somebody witha 
blossom face, and a crown of gold—who 
simply twists him round her ridiculous 
little finger. 

Nevertheless, they are the very happiest 
pair that I ever knew, and Jerry seems 
thoroughly to enjoy his servitude. More- 
over, he confided to me the other day that 
he has almost completed a certain inven- 
tion destined to bring him deathless fame, 
and that once it is fairly launched and 
assured of success, he means to go boldly 
down to Ottershaw, and simply carry off 
by force, willy-nilly, consenting or pro- 
testing, the autocratic little lady in blue. 


THE END 
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Leisure Hours. 


HE busiest workers must have lei- 
sure. The Apostle John is said 
to have amused himself with the 
playful fondness of a favourite 

bird, and to have justified himself by say- 
ing that the bow must not always be kept 
strung. For the same reason the poet 
Cowper had his hares. But there are 
widely different ways of spending the hours 
snatched from the strenuous work of our 
life. Some spend them in sheer indolence ; 
they lie on their backs or sit on the beach 
throwing pebbles into the water. Others 
spend them in such intense exertion that 
they get back to their stated work utterly 
exhausted in mind and body, and unable 
to take up their duties with any freshness 
oralertness. Others, again, occupy them- 
selves with reading and places of amuse- 
ment of such a nature that their minds are 
befouled and smutted over with moral 
filth, than which nothing more certainly 
impairs the vigour of the soul. Each of 
these practices is open to grave objections, 
and is a sad waste of time, besides failing 
of the true elixir of enjoyment. 

It is undeniable that we recreate our- 
selves better by changing our employment 
than by mere idleness. Cicero used to say 
that our leisure hours should have their 
useful employment. I have found in my 
own experience that nothing rests me so 
much as to do something else, as different 
as possible from what has been exercising 
my mind. If you have been reading theo- 
logy for a couple of hours, turn to history 
or biography. If you are tired of reading, 
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take up your correspondence. 


If you feel 
jaded with thinking out some subject, begin 
to organise, or plunge into some vigorous 


exercise, or visit the picture-galleries 
and art-museums. Divert the stream of 
nervous energy from brain-cells that show 
signs of weariness into others which have 
not as yet been taxed, and you will be 
surprised to find how long you can work 
and how well you are able to sleep. 

On the whole, it is better to spend four 
hours on three or four different subjects, 
than to spend all that time on one sub- 
ject. Of course some of us need three or 
four hours before we can become tho- 
roughly engrossed in our scheme, or on 
fire with it, and in such cases it would 
be suicidal to abandon our quest. We 
must continue to seek for the goodly 
pearls until we find them; but more 
often, and for most, it is better to turn 
from one subject to another as soon as one 
becomes conscious of exhaustion. 


* * * * * 


We must see to it, however, that our 
leisure hours are times of recreation, 
That we may be better fitted for the 
stern duties of life. Work while you 
work, and that you may do so, play 
while you play. Do not seek amusement 
as an end in itself, or it will pall on you; 
but seek it that your mind may be clearer, 
your brain rested, your power of atten- 
tion quickened, and your whole nature 
reinvigorated. Send the red blood into 
the exhausted brain-cells, as the ocean 
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tides up tidal rivers. Divert the nervous 
energy to another string of the vidia, 
that those which have been worn thin 
may have a chance of recuperation. 

For purposes of recreation, there is 
nothing, so far as men are concerned, 
better than our great English games— 
football, cricket, Jawn-tennis, golf; and 
in America, base-ball. Every young man 
should be a fair hand at one of these, and 
be able to play well enough to enjoy him- 
self. Saturday afternoons should be 
sacredly devoted to violent exercise, 
which should throw the body into a violent 
perspiration, with the hot bath and the 
thorough change of clothes as a finish. 
The professional player and the sporting- 
man are intruding too largely into our 
football and cricket fields, but surely there 
is no good reason why the sports which 
have helped to make our race what it is 
should be abandoned to either. There 
are, indeed, many reasons why Christian 
young men should count it a pleasure 
and duty to take up athletics and keep 
them pure and sweet for the generations 
that are following on. It would be a 
national disaster if our playgrounds were 
given over to the devil. 

I know quite well the objections that 
may be raised: and if it be true in your 
individual case, that the men of your 
team or eleven are so vicious in their life 
and speech that you cannot spend your 
leisure-hours with them without being 
contaminated ; and if, moreover, you have 
done your best to secure improvement, 
but in vain ; and if you feel that you cannot 
continue to expose yourself to their society 
without hurt to your own nature—of 
course you have no alternative than to 
come out. In that case Christ’s words 
must be fulfilled: it is better to enter 
into life maimed. But it is much the 
better policy to continue in the group of 
young fellows with whom it is most 
natural to share your leisure hours. It 
is a fine thing when a Christian man has 
the chance to say, “If you want me to 
be your bowler, your goal-keeper,” your 
captain, you must pay my price—no 
swearing, no unseemly talking, no betting 


—then I am your man”; and what a 
triumph it is when such a challenge is 
met by the reply: “ All right, old man, 
we can’t do without you; come along.” 
Endeavour to be so fine an athlete that 
men may be prepared to pay you any 
price to retain you among them. When 
W. P. Lockhart, the famous Liverpool 
cricketer, became a Christian, he gave his 
eleven a supper, told them what had 
happened, and made some such speech 
as I have described, with the result that 
not only did they enthusiastically retain 
him as their leader, but several of them 
became religious. 

What has been so far said of men is, 
of course, equally true, mutatis mutandis, 
of women. It isa very hopeful sign for the 
future of our race to see how English girls 
are emulating young men in healthy 
athleticism. So long as outdoor exercise 
is not sought as an end in itself, but care- 
fully subordinated to prepare for the main 
object of life, there is no reason for pes- 
simism. The future Waterloo, as the 
past, will still be won on our playing. 
grounds. 

* * * * * 

It is a considerable assistance, both to 
ourselves and others, amid the strain of 
ordinary living, to maintain a bright and 
happy bearing. What a blessing it is to 
have a breezy, happy disposition, which 
goes through the world as Henry Ward 
Beecher was wont to walk through the 
streets adjacent to his home at Brooklyn, 
his pockets full of sweets for the delectation 
of the youngsters. There is no necessary 
connection between grace and gloom. 
There is no reason why Christians should 
not sing as blithely, whistle as_light- 
heartedly, laugh as heartily, and enjoy 
themselves as thoroughly, as any of their 
companions. Let us set them the ex- 
ample of pure unadulterated happiness, 
in which there is no regret, no wry taste 
afterwards, nothing to leave a soil on 
another’s life. 

* * * * * 

It is good that we should each have a 
hobby, to which we may turn in our 
Jeisure hours. Surely we may say in 
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this connection, ‘‘ Blessed is the man who 
has a hobby, he will never find his leisure 
hang heavily on his hands.” What is a 
hobby ? It is not easy to define; but I 
hazard the following: it is an interest or 
pursuit which is not obligatory, but 
which we look upon as the business of our 
leisure hours. With one, this hobby is 
photography ; with another, a collection of 
natural objects, such as birds’ eggs, fossils, 
marine or fresh-water animals, mosses 
ferns, or moths; with another, coins, or 
stamps, or old rare books ; with another, 
it is a mechanical skill in wood-carving, 
fret-work, or cabinet-making. In _ the 
summer evenings you see the hobbyist 
pursuing his quest in the lanes or by the 
ponds. To some, the annual holiday is 
principally anticipated, because of the 
chances it will give of acquiring a new set 
of photographs or sketches. Some are 
always looking into the boxes of second- 
hand book-shops, with the delicious ex- 
pectation of coming on some rare find. 
But the cultivator of a hobby has always 
an object which gives value and zest to 
leisure hours. And how much can be 
done, if there is something to turn to, 
as soon as the work-bell rings us off and 
before it rings us on again! 

A visitor to an insane asylum came on 
a lunatic sitting on a desk, and hitting it 
as though it were a steed. ‘‘ What are 
you doing,” he said; “ riding a horse ?” 

“No,” was the quick reply, ‘“ I’m 
riding my hobby.” 

“What’s the difference between a horse 
and a hobby ? the visitor asked. 

“You can get off a horse, but you 
can’t get off a hobby,” was the insane 
man’s sane repartee. 

But, perhaps, there is no ‘real disad- 
vantage in this, for we need to become 
so enamoured with our hobby, that we 
turn to it with ever fresh and increasing 
fascination. Mr. Watts, the celebrated 
painter, tells of the change that passed 
over the lives of village youths when 
under his tuition ; they acquired the art 
of wood- carving. From being loutish, 
lounging ne’er-do-weels, hanging around 
the doors of the public-house, they were 
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transformed into self-respecting workmen, 
with a real appreciation of art and con- 
siderable faculty for producing artistic 
work. Mark Rutherford has drawn a 
pathetic picture of a man who was saved 
from madness, from the agony of thoughts 
that foreboded irreparable disaster, by a 
sudden taste for entomology. He became 
attracted by a butterfly, and a curiosity 
grew up in him to know more about a 
creature so fragile and so wonderful. 
This curiosity drew him out of himself, 
and to his surprise he found life once more 
becoming interesting. That wise mentor 
of. young men, Mr. F. A. Atkins, in 
connection with this, adds the following 
pertinent remark: “I have often said 
that most of the sins of youth spring 
from inability to use rightly the leisure 
hour. The leisure hour is the most 
perilous of hours. But this peril any youth 
can avoid if he is only sensible enough 
to provide himself with some pursuit 
which develops his tastes and enlarges 
his intellectual horizon; and who of us 
cannot do that ?”’ 

* - * * * b 

The great difficulty, which perplexes 
every fresh generation of earnest people, 
is, where to draw the line. Where may we 
go, or not go, for amusement and relaxa- 
tion; what may we do, or not do; and 
what is the underlying principle by which 
we can guide ourselves ? 

There are some things which are clearly 
innocent and right, others as clearly wrong 
and harmful. Concerning these we need 
but little help, because we can decide for 
ourselves what course we ought to follow. 
But there is the border-land between 
them, the chiaroscuro, the debatable 
territories concerning which even good 
people differ. What attitude shall we 
adopt towards these? This diffieulty 
agitated the Church at Corinth in the 
old centuries, when Christianity was young, 
as it agitates us to-day. It was brought 


before the attention of the Apostle Paul 
for such solution as, under the guidance 
of God’s Spirit, he could afford. 

Let us understand the precise position 
of those Corinthian Christians, that we 
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may see how closely it approximated 
to our own. Dean Farrar tells us they 
were daily living in the great arched streets 
of their native city, in sight and hearing 
of everything that could quench spiritual 
aspirations and kindle carnal desires. 
The gay, common life pressed on them so 
closely, the splendour of Christ’s advent 
seemed so far away. Might they not 
mingle with the heathen festivals, join 
in the gay processions, watch the dancing- 
girls, or take part in the fun and frolic 
of the careless city—and yet keep their 
hearts true to Christ? Must they only 
live on the heavenly manna, and never 
taste the onion, leek, and garlic of Egypt ? 
Were they never again to drink of the 
foaming cup of earthly pleasure, or mingle 
in the dance, the feast, or pantomimic 
show ? 

In answer to these difficulties, the 


* Apostle lays down two principles, which 


contain between them the light by which 
we .may be enabled to pick our pathway 
through the world, to teach us how to act 
with regard to the thorny questions that 
agitate our consciences. 

“‘ All things are lawful for me, but not 
all things are expedient. All things are 
lawful for me; but I will not be brought 
under the power of any.” (1 Cor. vi. 12.) 

“All things are lawful; but all things 
are not expedient. All things are lawful ; 
but all things edify not. Let no man seek 
his own, but each his neighbour's good. 
(r Cor. x. 23, 24.) 


First. We must not be enslaved by any 
form of pleasure 


‘The Apostle said that he refused to be 


‘brought under the power of anything, 


however lawful it might be in itself. It 
is marvellous how easy it is to become 
enslaved by forms of pleasure which in 
themselves are perfectly innocent and 
natural. A man may become so intoxi- 
cated with the love of golf, cricket, or 
football; and a woman so infatuated 
with lawn-tennis or bicycling, as to be 
spoiled for all the practical business ot 
life. At the call of their favourite pas- 
time they will, at any moment, postpone 


the most urgent and important engage. 
ments. It seems as though they can think, 
and dream, and plan for nothing else. 

When this is the case, whether the form 
of amusement be one of those healthy 
out-of-door pursuits already named, or 
the more hurtful absorption in the theatre, 
the ball or the music-hall; when what 
should be only the means to an end 
becomes itself the end; when we awake 
to realise that our best energies are being 
subtly withdrawn from the serious busi- 
ness of life and dissipated in the flotsam 
and jetsam that float on the surface of the 
waves ; when our whole soul is engrossed 
in the handling of a bat, the striking of a 
ball, and the swiftness of a machine, it 
is time to pull up and consider which way 
we are drifting. 

Surely life was given for higher purposes 
than these; and if it be pleaded that 
healthy pastimes promote the health and 
agility of the body, still we must reply 
that at the best the body is only the organ 
and instrument of the soul. It must be 
vigorously kept under and made sub- 
servient to those lofty purposes which 
the soul conceives in its secret place and 
executes in life’s arena. Some such line 
of reasoning seems to have led the 
celebrated singer, known as Jenny Lind, 
to leave the stage. An English friend 
once found her sitting on the steps of a 
bathing-machine on the sands, with a 
Lutheran Bible open on her knee, and 
looking out into the glory of a sunset, 
which was shining over the waters. As 
they talked, their conversation drew 
near to the inevitable question, “ Oh, 
Madame Goldschmidt, how was it that you 
ever came to abandon the stage at the 
very height of your success?” ‘* When 
every day,” was the quiet answer, “it 
made me think less of this (laying a finger 
on the Bible), and nothing at all of that 
(pointing to the sunset), what else could 
Ido? The Bible and the Sunset—each of 
them is closed and barred to those who 
cannot bring to them a certain spiritual 
tone, and this tone is impossible to 
preserve among the distractions of am 
actress’s life.”’ 
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Sir Robert Ball recommends “ Astronomy for Everybody” 
the best book to be put in the hands of a beginner who desires 


to learn something of the Heavens. 











ISBISTER & COMPANY Litd., have just published a fascinating book on the Stars, 


Astronomy for Everybody 


A popular exposition of the wonders of the Heavens, by SIMON NEWCOMB, 
LL.D., who, to use Sir Robert Ball’s words, is “ our leading authority on certain most 
difficult branches of Mathematical Astronomy, and other parts of the same Science.” 


“Students of the stars, of eclipses, and similar wonders of the heavens, will find the 
language of the book easily understood, and delightful to peruse.” —Scofsman. 


“Tt is a brilliant elementary book, captivating to the mind, and inevitably leaving a large 
impress ot knowledge.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


“Professor Newcomb has given us a handbook well nigh perfect of its kind, with 
illustrations and diagrams of the most modern, with thorough histories of the more im- 
portant triumphs of our time, and with lucid expressions of the recent points in modern 
solar and stellar speculation. His book is designed for scholars, but the knowledge is set 
forth simply, and without the jangling and confusing jargon of technicalities. . . . Professor 
Newcomb’s book is quite the best Elementary Astronomy we have ever seen.” —Speaker. 


“To a profound knowledge of his subject Professor Newcomb unites a graceful literary 
style, and it would indeed be difficult to find a more attractive volume to put into thé 
hands of the budding student.”—7o-Day. 


“A large experience of books of its class allows us to say that it is, on the whole, the 
best of them.”——Morning Post. 


“Tt is superfluous to praise a book so highly commended in the introduction which it 
bears from Sir Robert Ball.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The charm of his (Professor Newcomb’s) literary style, his simplicity in dealing with 
the great questions of the heavens, must appeal to all.” —Daily Express. 


“Tt is admirably done and should be in the hands of every one who desires to look 
intelligently at the sky, or understand the principles that regulate navigation and the 
calendar.”—Daily Mail. 


Astronomy for Everybody 
is a handsome demy 8vo volume, sumptuously illustrated, and attractively bound 
The price of the book is 7s. 6d., and it is published by 


ISBISTER & CO. Lrp. 15 & 16 Tavistock St. Covent GarpEN, Lonpon, W.C. 












BG ‘*Mr. Cooper is a forcible and picturesque writer ’’—PaLu. MALL Gazette 


| CLERICAL LOVE STORIES 


+) By ALFRED B. COOPER 


Bhs Author of ‘‘A Love that Conquered,’’ ‘‘ The Log Roller"’ 





}; ; THERE are ten stories in this book, and at the commencement of each story one of the Ten 
i Commandments is quoted. ‘The story illustrates that particular commandment, showing 
| the consequences that result from disregarding it. 





What the Crities say 


*‘One of the best collections of 
religious tales which has been pub- 
: lished for a long time. Mr. Cooper 
PD iD is, I believe, the editor of the Suxday 

in Strand, and he has set himself in this 
book to illustrate each commandment 

f of the Decalogue bya story. Such 

i work is among the hardest that a 
1. literary man can undertake. The 
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result is apt to be mechanical to a 

degree, but Mr. Cooper's work is not 

mechanical. It is full of insight and 

b freshness. The atmosphere is sweet 

4 and pure, and the level of interest in 

the stories is very high. There is 

abundant room now as always for a 

tt popular religious novelist, and I do 

not see why Mr. Cooper should not 4 
BS fill the place.”"—‘‘A Man of Kent” by LP 

aie in the BRITISH WEEKLY. Wath Wy/ 
‘‘Mr. Cooper blendstentalesoflove _ [ij y 4 

and honour, failure and victory, with "N Ut) fe 
the several teachings of the Decalogue. 64 

4 Tne standard pre:eated is high, but 

q if the spirit of the teliing is never narrow. 

ft if ; These stories will help and appeal 10 
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hundreds of readers, who need and 
recognise such helpful lessons on 
homely yet deeply significant subjects 
offered in the form otf helpful fiction.” 
THE BOOKMAN. 

‘The particular phase of life which 
the author has chosen is a difficult 
Te one to portray, but he has succeeded 
more than admirably. He has brought 
t to bear upon his subject a genuine 
sympathy and a very apparent know- 
ledge. ‘The book is in every sense 
distinctly worth reading.” —To-Day. 





Clerical Love Stories 


is an attractively printed and 
bound book, especially suited 
for a gift 


Crown 8vo, Gilt Top: 
Price 3s. 6d. 
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THE DEAR FOLKS ENJOYED EVERYTHING, 


This is a Specimen Hiustration from ‘‘ Clerical Love Storics” 
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There are nine full-page pictures by Van Anrooy, Chris Hammond, Arthur Rackham, 
E. F. Skinner, and Victor Venner 


ISBISTER & CO. Lrp. 15 & 16 Tavistock St. Covent GARDEN, Lonpon, W.C. 
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> 
} “He who desires to understand the real history of the English 
+ people during the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth cen- + 
4 turies, should read most carefully three books: ‘George Fox's z 
+ Journal,’ ‘John Wesley's Journal,’ and John Henry Newman's 4 
+ ‘Apologia pro Vita Sua.’ '’"—Ghe late Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. >< 


+ 
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TuE above sentence is taken from the late Rev. Hugh Price Hughes’ Introduction to “ John 
Wesley’s Journal ’’; the quotation is especially opportune just now, because Isbister & Co. Ltd., 
have published as a companion volume to “ John Wesley’s Journal,” 


George Fox’s Journal 


This volume is the second of “ Isbister’s Standard Abridgments,” and the editorial work has 
been done by Percy Livingstone Parker, whose able abridgment of “ Wesley’s Journal” met 
with such praise from the press last year. Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll has written an Introduction 
to the “ Journal,” which includes among its other features a list of dates, national and personal, 
concerning George Fox, and reprinted appreciations of Fox. 

“To-day,” says the editor in his Introduction, “‘when our courts are hearing pleas for 
liberty of conscience, when men are passively resisting the payment of rates because they 
conscientiously object to the Act for which the rates are levied, there is a special interest in 
reading ‘Fox’s Journal.’ Fox was almost an habitué of the courts of his day, 


His life was one long struggle 


with those who sought to make him do those things which were against his conscience to do. So 
expert did he become in fighting his cases that he frequently cornered the judges who tried him. 

“Fox was the classic passive resister. He let the law take its course when it bade him do 
things which he could not do. Even when the King ‘ pardoned’ the offences for which he was 
in prison, he refused to accept such pardon because it would seem to admit that he was guilty. 
Not till he was unconditionally released without any favour would he leave the prison. 

“Certain things ‘struck at’ his heart. He could not raise his hat to any man: that was not 
true honour. He could not take the oath: he had been bidden not to swear. He could not 
worship God in a ‘steeple-house:’ men had made a building stand for Christ’s Church. He 
claimed liberty to worship God when, where, and how he pleased. These things brought him 
constantly into 


Conflict with the Authorities 


and because he passively resisted the law he endured long months and years of imprisonment 
under conditions which were simply terrible, and which he vividly describes in the ‘ Journal.’ 

“Incidentally the ‘Journal’ shows how Friends were distrained on for tithes, how they bore 
the spoiling of their goods, how unjustly goods were seized for the payment of small amounts.” 

Of the “Journal” Dr. Robertson Nicoll says: “It is a book of undying interest, of the 
highest value, both as a historical record and as a religious classic. . . .. These pages are full of 
meng and guidance to those who in this day have to take up again the battle for religious 
reedoin. . . .” . 
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+ “George Fox's Journal,” the second volume of Isbister's + 
+ Standard Abridgments, is now ready. The cloth binding is + 
z uniform with ‘‘ Wesley's Journal,” and the type is the same, p 
4 and the attractive feature of head-lines is retained. The 4 
+ + 
+ + 
+ + 






volume is sold at 3s. 6d. net. 
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C. H. SPURGEON’S SERMONS 


48 yearly vols. now published, each containing from 52 to 60 Sermons 
Price 7s. per Volume All Volumes kept in Stock 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Any SIX 7s. Volumes for 24s. 
Carriage Paid Cash with Order 


“‘ THE BRITISH WEEKLY” sa sz ‘Our firm belief is that these sermons will continue to be studied 
with growing interest and wonder ; that they will ultimately be accepted as incomparably the greatest 
contribution to the literature of nce toed tal Christianity that has been made in this century ; and that their 
message will go on transforming and quickening lives, after all other sermons of the period are forgotten,” 


It was the usual practice of Mr. Spurgeon to preach three times weekly—twice on Sunday and 
on Thursday evening—the Sunday morning Sermon being published the following Thursday. 
These Sermons were all taken down in shorthand. The publishers are now using the remaining 
manuscripts, and are thus enabled to continue the weekly issue of the Sermon, together with the 
Exposition of Scripture, for many years to come. May be ordered through any Booksellers, 


A copy will be sent, post free, to any address in the world for 
One Year, 6s. 6d.; for Six Months, 3s. 3d. 


5 tb 59 e 
C. H. Spurgeon’s “Twelve Sermons” Series 
FIFTY WARIETIES 
Each Vol. containing 12 Sermons Cloth, 1s.each Post free, 1s. 2d. each 

Sermons on the RESURRECTION | Sermons on THANKSGIVING CHRISTMAS Sermons 
Sermons on the HOLY SPIRIT Sermons on GRACE ABOUNDING | NEW YEAR’S Sermons 
Sermons on the SECOND COMING | Sermons on THE ATONEMENT POPULAR Sermons 

OF CHRIST Sermons on OBEDIENCE Sermons on THE PASSION AND 
Sermons on PRAYER [TION | Sermons on SANCTIFICATION DEATH OF CHRIST 
Sermons on the PLAN OF SALVA- | Sermons on DECISION Sermons with STRANGE TITLES 
Sermons on VARIOUS SUBJECTS | Sermons on HUMILITY REVIVAL Sermons 
Sermons on VITAL QUESTIONS | Sermonson PRECIOUS PROMISES | Sermons on LOVE OF CHRIST 
Sermons on RITUALISM Sermons on DOCTRINES OF Sermons for CHRISTIAN 
Sermons on the PRODIGALSON,&c GRACE WORKERS 
Sermons on the WORD OF GOD Sermons on CHRISTIAN WARFARE | MEMORABLE Sermons Preached 
Sermons on FAITH Sermons on REPENTANCE on REMARKABLE OCCASIONS 
Sermons on UNBELIEF Sermons on FORGIVENESS GOSPEL Sermons for SINNERS 
Sermons on CONVERSION Sermons on DEATH Sermons for TROUBLED & TRIED 
Sermons on PRAISE Sermons on HEAVEN Sermons to SEEKERS 
Sermons on HOPE Sermons on BACKSLIDING SOUL-WINNING Sermons 
Sermons on HOLINESS Sermons on TEMPTATION STRIKING Sermons 
Sermons on JOY Sermons on OUR LORD’S CRIES | TWELVE MISSIONARY Sermons 
Sermons on PEACE FROM THE CROSS Sermons to YOUNG MEN 


REV. DR. A. T. PIERSON’S WORKS 


“LIFE POWER”; or, Character, Culture, and Conduct. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
THE HEART OF THE GOSPEL. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.. 
THE HEIGHTS OF THE GOSPEL. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
THE HOPES OF THE GOSPEL. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
EVANGELISTIC WORK IN PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE. New and Revised Edition. Cloth gilt, 
THE DIVINE ART OF PREACHING. Lectures on Preaching, &c. Cloth, 2s. 


THE SOUL'S AWAKENING. Being Twenty-Four Sermons and Twenty Addresses to Children. 


By Rev. C. Si-vesteR Horne, M.A. Price 2s, 6d. net. Post tree, 29. od. 
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I have known of one or two who were 
devoted to athletics and were great adepts 
at manly games, who, on their conversion, 
were compelled to break right away from 
them, not because they were wrong in 
themselves, but because they had obtained 
such a masterful hold over their thoughts 
and habits. Though these things were as 
natural and apparently necessary as the 
right hand or the right eye, there was no 
alternative but to cut them away, that 
the soul might find its equilibrium and 
be able to enter into the fullest life. 

I pray you, therefore, to look into your 
life, and if there be anything in it which is 
perfectly justifiable and harmless in itself, 
but which in your case exacts too master- 
ful a sway and occupies too much of your 
time, dare, in God’s strength, to put it 
aside for the present, even if afterwards 
you should resume it in moderation: 
and if this is true for what is innocent and 
harmless, how much more will it apply to 
all that is questionable and pernicious. 


Next. We must have an eye to others 

There are forms of amusement in which 
we cannot indulge without putting a 
stumbling-block and an occasion for 
falling in another’s way. As we take 
part in them, we not only do not build 
up, but we destroy the work of God. 
We have no right to jeopardise the eternal 
interests of those who copy our example 
or who minister to our amusement. 

Paul affirmed that, so far as he was 
concerned, he felt at perfect liberty to 
accept an invitation to a meal in the 
precincts of an idol temple, but that he 
would not go, lest some fellow Christians 
overborne by the weight of his example, 
but not fully persuaded in their own 
minds, might go also, and so their weak 
conscience become seriously injured. 

Our attitude towards certain places of 
amusement and pastimes should be 
determined by the consideration whether 
we wish those that take their cue from 
our example to follow us thither. What 
effect will our conduct have on our 
children, on our young brothers and sisters, 
and on others who are not as strong as we 
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are to resist the pernicious influences 
which may be associated with this or 
the other form of amusement. Let us 
remember that young steps are behind us, 
and though as experienced mountaineers 
we might take the more precipitous route, 
for their sakes let us follow the safer and 
more easy track. 

Besides, we must consider whether the 
effect of some system which gives us 
pleasure may not be in the highest degree 
deleterious in its effect on those who 
minister to our laughter or love of 
spectacular display. Have we any right, 
for our pleasure, to hold out baits of 
money to young girls or children or others, 
to jeopardise body and soul, and spend 
their days on the edge of a precipice. 
“ All things edify not,” said the Apostle, 
“we must seek not only our own, but 
another’s well-being.” In this connection 
the statement made some time ago by 
Mr. Clement Scott, the well-known 
dramatic critic, deserves to be very care- 
fully weighed. “It is nearly impossible 
for a woman to remain pure who adopts 
the stage as a profession.” 

I am not able, from personal knowledge, 
to say how much truth there is in Mr. 
Scott’s statement, but even if it were true 
in the cases of half or even a third of those 
employed, should we be justified in con- 
tributing our money as a lure or bribe to 
entice them to the brink of perdition ; it 
being a grave question whether they 
could look over the eddying depth without 
losing their foothold. 

Whatever Cain said to the contrary, - 
there can be no doubt that each man is 
the keeper of his fellow man; he must 
not, therefore, destroy those for whom 
Christ died, but be a neighbour to help 
and rescue them, gladly foregoing what 
might yield a passing pleasure, rather 
than run the risk of causing one of Christ’s 
little ones to fall. 

There are two other texts which may 
still further help us in finding principles 
to guide us in determining our line of 
conduct : 

‘“Whatsoever ye do, in word or in 
deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
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giving thanks to God the Father through 
Him.” (Col. iii. 17.) 

“Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God. 
Give no occasion of stumbling, either to 
Jews, or to Greeks, or to the Church of 
God.” (1 Cor. x. 31, 32.) 

The name of the Lord Jesus is, of course, 
His nature. We must do nothing out of 
harmony with the nature of our Master ; 
nothing which would grieve the holy 
nature, which has been begotten in us by 
the Holy Spirit; nothing which the 
Lord Himself, were He on earth, would 
refuse to join in. 

The Glory of God, also, must be our 
guiding star. We must not only avoid 
what would grieve the Spirit of God, but 
we must see to it that all we do should 
have a practical bearing on His being 
better understood and loved. 

We must also remember that injunction 
about not giving occasion for others to 
stumble over what we may permit our- 
selves todo. (Rom. xiv. 22.) 

*, * . + * 

It was said in the olden story, that when 
the knight made the sign of the Cross over 
a poisoned drink, the glass shivered in 
his hand; and it seems to me that we 
may easily test for ourselves whether any 
amusement or pleasure is likely to hurt 
us; for whatever would indispose us to 
our religious duties, whatever we are 
unable to ask God’s blessing on, whatever 
we cannot enter upon with the living sense 
of His presence and fellowship, is a 
poisonous draught of which we must 
beware. 

There are three difficult questions which 
each of us must decide for himself, with 
the aid of the principles already enun- 
ciated. First as to billiards. There is, 
in itself, no more harm in the billiard- 
table than in the bagatelle-board. But 
a friend of mine, a first-class player, tells 
me that his son may learn any game he 
likes except billiards, because of the 
terrific fascination of the game, which 
draws the most steady from their business, 
and because of the expense, it being 
generally the loser who has to pay for the 


use of the table. And since billiards are 
generally played in a public-house, it js 
perilous for those to join in this game 
who are at all liable to the fascination of 
strong drink. 

The use of cards, also, must be faced 
at the beginning of life, and dealt with 
on principle. The great objection to 
games of cards is that almost invariably 
they lead to money stakes. I have been 
told that even habitual card-players lose 
their zest for the game unless money 
passes; and, of course, if we are adepts 
at card-playing, we are liable to be drawn 
into society which is_ highly detri- 
mental both to morals and_ pocket. 
There is a crew of professional gamblers 
who are continually crossing backwards 
and forwards on the transatlantic liners, 
for no other purpose than to make all 
they can at the card-tables of the smoking. 
saloon ; and more than once I have come 
across most distressing stories of the way 
in which they have fleeced their un- 
suspecting victims. In one case a young 
man lost some hundreds of pounds, which 
his father had given him for the purpose 
of buying a ranch in the Far West, and 
was forced to borrow money from a fellow 
passenger to pay his fare home—a dis- 
credited man. 

I want to put in a word for draughts. 
Few games need a more mathematical 
brain, a clearer head, or give more scope 
for ingenious methods. In several great 
cities, and notably in Liverpool, the game 
is much in vogue among the employées 
of the great business houses over an 
afternoon cup of coffee, and the effect 
has been most beneficial in the substitution 
of a game of draughts and a cup of coffee 
for the once prevalent phrase, ‘‘ Will you 
come and havea drink?’’ Every educated 
person ought to be able to play chess, 
but this needs considerably more time 
and deliberation than most of us are able 
to give, and therefore it is both easier and 
more convenient to be able to play a good 
game of draughts. One further recom- 
mendation of this game is that it is never 
played for money. 

We must not unchristianise those who 
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do not see with us in these matters; nor 
impose restrictions on other consciences 
which they are unable naturally to 
recognise. It is not our business to go 
through the world adding four or five 
commandments to the ten given from 
Sinai. Our aim should rather be to set 
up as the standard of appeal in all 
doubtful matters the opinions and wish 
of Jesus Christ, and to act as He would 
have acted or wish us to act. His must 
be the final verdict; and happy is the 
disciple who will dare at all costs to 
follow the inner light. 


* * * * * 


On the whole, the simple and natural 
pleasures are the best 


The skate over the frozen pond rather 
than the dance in the over-heated ball- 
room; the family party rather than the 
scenic representation of the theatre or 
music-hali; the real rather than the 
artificial ; the day rather than midnight ; 
the dear ones of the home rather than the 
society of strangers. 

Let every one do something well, be it 
to handle the bar or alpenstock, use the 
camera, glide over the ringing ice, or 
climb the beetling crag. None of these 
need leave a wry taste in the mouth, or 
cause a feeling of compunction as we look 
back, and each may be as the whetting of 
the scythe amid the mower’s toils, and the 
mending of nets torn by the midnight 
fishing-cruise. 

And thus at least, we shall all admit, 
that some part of the leisure, which comes 
to us, should be devoted to the help of others. 
One evening should be devoted to the 
Boy’s Brigade, the club for youths or 
girls who otherwise would be entangled 
by the streets, to the mechanics’ institute, 
or the visiting of the poor and sad. There 
is no pleasure in the world to be compared 
with that of doing good to others; and 
nothing so absolutely refreshes the mind 
as to think for them. Remember what 
Christ said, “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive ’’—words which inspired 
the noble lines of Browning : 
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“ Renounce joy for a fellow’s sake! 
That's joy beyond joy.” 


There is in my mind’s eye, as I write, 
a young man whom I love, who has 
always a light upon his face and a happy 
look in his eyes. He is not well-to-do. 
His weekly earnings leave little margin 
after he has deducted the cost of necessary 
food and lodging but he seems to me to 
be drinking the very wine of life. As 
soon as his daily work is done he is off 
to the club, where a group of grown-up 
lads will be awaiting him. Till he came 
into their lives they absolutely knew 
of nothing better than the depths of 
hooliganism, living a wild banditti life 
in the streets, with the ditties of the 
lowest music-hall as their only music, 
and the manners of the lowest women as 
their code of morals. But since he has 
come in contact with them they have 
begun to acquire new ideals. Some are 
carving wood, some learning the piano, 
all are drilling and acquiring habits of 
obedience and discipline. Questions are 
being asked which show that the soul is 
awakening. They are rough as yet, but 
the diamond is beginning to show. They 
are like children learning to walk, who 
meet with many a tumble. As for a 
place of worship and parsons, they 
mistrust all that; and yet there is a 
wistfulness, an inquiry, an_ interest, 
which is very reassuring. Is not my 
friend repaid? Is there not a new 
interest in his own life? Is he not 
getting much more than he gives? Is 
he not acquiring priceless training for 
his future, whatever it may be. This, 
at least, is a method of spending leisure 
hours which is full of seed-sowing and 
has a promise of prolific harvests. 


II. A Talk with the Children 
By the Rev. W. J. Ferrar, M.A. 


THE PASSING OF ARTHUR 


WHEN King Arthur was wounded in the last 
battle, Sir Bedivere and Sir Lucan bore him 
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out of the fray to a little chapel by the sea- 
side. Sir Lucan went back presently and 
saw the robbers at their evil work among the 
slain, and again they strove to move the 
King to a safer place, but Sir Lucan was so 
grievously wounded himself that he fell in a 
swoon and presently died. King Arthur 
knew that he, too, was dying, and he thought 
of the wonderful sword, Excalibur, which he 
had received in so strange a way, and which 
had done him such good service. He bade 
Sir Bedivere take it, and throw it into the 
water, and come again and tell him what he 
saw. But on the way the jewelled hilt 
dazzled the knight’s eyes, and thinking to 
keep it for himself he hid it under a tree. 

“What didst thou see?” said the dying 
King. 

“[ saw nothing but waves and winds,” 
said he. 

But he did not deceive King Arthur, 
who bade him go and really do what 
he had bidden. Again Sir Bedivere went, 
again he grasped the beautiful sword in his 
hand, and again he was dazzled by the jewels 
—and so he hid it once more, and went 
back the second time to deceive the 
King. 

“ What saw you there ? ” he asked. 

“‘ Nothing but the lapping water and the 
grey waves,” said Bedivere. 

“Ah, traitor,” said King Arthur, ‘‘now 
thou hast betrayed me twice. Who would 
have thought thou wouldst have betrayed 
me for a sword? Go back once more.” 

So the knight went back. And this time 
he took it up and went to the waterside, and 
threw it as far as ever he could, and an arm 
and hand caught it above the water, and 
vanished with it in its grasp. And the King, 
when he heard this, knew his sword was safe 
in the keeping of the mysterious Lady of the 
Lake. 

Sir Bedivere then carried the King on his 
strong back to the water,'and a little ship 
hove in sight, full of fair ladies, who received 
the King with tears. And there were 
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Sir Bedivere stood lamenting on the 
shore. ‘ What shall become of me now ye 
go from me, and leave me alone among my 
enemies ? ” 

“‘ Comfort thyself,” said he, “and do as well 
as thou mayest, for in me is no trust to trust 
in.” 

Then the ship passed from his sight. The 
knight wandered on through the forest, and 
next morning reached a hermitage between 
the woods. In the chapel by its side the 
hermit prayed beside a new tomb. The 
body in the tomb was brought there at mid- 
night by a number of ladies. Then Sir 
Bedivere knew it was the body of the King, 
The earthly part of Arthur was here left be- 
hind. The part that was not earthly—the 
spirit of the King—had journeyed far away 
from earthly cares and woes. 

Yet there were some who said that this was 
not his body at all, and they looked for him 
to return and rule again. And it is said that 
on his tomb was written a Latin verse, which 
meant— 

Here Arthur lies, once King and King 
to be. And for generations his people 
looked forward to the King’s return. And 
some have thought he has indeed come back 
in the modern idea of a gentleman—as one 
in whatever rank of life who tries to think 
of others before himself, to reverence his 
conscience, and neither to speak evil nor 
listen to it. If this be so—Long live the 
King. 

But the glory and the fame of the Round 
Table was all ended in that battle—so the 
story tells—and nothing but evil and con- 
fusion seemed to be left. Honour and glory 
seemed for ever buried in Arthur’s grave. 
The high ideals, where were they? Some- 
thing had stept in and spoilt everything. 
The Round Table had been ruined:by the 
pride of some and the selfishness of others, 
and the sins of all. Fair and brave to the 
view, it had grown rotten at the core. And 
so in the story the King, though he was blame- 
less, suffers with his knights, and all seems 
death and darkness. 





three Queens on the ship who tended 
him. 

“ Ah, dear brother,” said one, “ why have 
ye tarried so long from me?” And they 
rowed away with the dying King. 


But yet the light of a great life shines from 
age to age through legend and story, so that 
though evil seemed to triumph, all was not 
lost in that battle of long ago. 
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Our Question Drawer 


Conducted by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


[Mr. Meyer has answered below the questions submitted to him by our readers. Any who may have 
difficulties of a religious character are earnestly invited to mention their trouble to Mr. Meyer so that he may 
endeavour to he!p them by giving the advice which his wide knowledge and experience enable him to render] 


Why is the inscription on the cross different 
in all the Gospels, and how can all be nght? 


Ans. The inscription was written in 
Greek, in Hebrew, and in Latin; it is 
more than likely, therefore, that the 
different Evangelists have given a render- 
ing of the language which was more in 
keeping with the tenour of their Gospel. 
St. Matthew probably gives the rendering 
of the Hebrew because his Gospel was 
addressed especially to the Hebrew people, 
showing how the new fulfilled the old. 
St. Mark translates the Latin because 
his Gospel was specially addressed to 
the Roman world. St. Luke probably 
translates the Greek. He was the most 
educated of the Evangelists, and addressed 
specially the great world of men who 


- spoke the Greek tongue. 


Will you explain the marvellous miracle of 
Mark v. as to the devils entering the swine ? 


Ans. Allow me to correct a mistake 
in the question. It is not right to speak 
of “devils.” There is only one great 
devil, the enemy of God and man. It 
is better to follow the marginal reading 
of the Revised Version, and speak of 
demons, which are evil spirits, some 
probably fallen angels, and some the 
departed spirits of wicked men. There 
is}no great difficulty in believing that 
the evil spirit can enter a human or 
animal organism and possess it. If 
demons can enter men and women, 
surely they can enter swine. The re- 





markable fact is, that there are many 
possessed with demons in the world 
to-day who show us that the facts of 
the Gospels really took place, and we 
can easily believe that many phenomena 
in human and animal life, which are 
almost inexplicable otherwise, may. be 
accounted for by the power of demons 
to possess material forms. 


What will happen to backsliders when Christ 
comes ? 


Ans. It seems to me indisputable that 
when a soul is really a member of Christ, 
it becomes part of His mystical body 
and is incorporated in the Bride. When, 
therefore, the Lord is manifested, I 
cannot conceive of His mystical body 
being deficient of any of His members, 
or His bride being part in the Glory and 
part on earth. I think, therefore, that 
because they are true Christians, though 
backsliding ones, such souls will be at 
once convicted of sin by the sounding 
of the archangels’ trumpets, melted in 
penitence and made participants of the 
Glory. 


Do you think the complete Bible should be 
put in the hands of children ? 


Ans. I very much shrink from with- 
holding any part. Children’s minds are 
naturally surrounded by an atmosphere of 
purity, and they do not understand parts 
of Scripture which, it might be feared, 
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would excite unbecoming curiosity; 
whilst in the case of growing lads and 
girls, it seems to me that the discussion 
of the great questions of human life 
may put them on their guard against 
temptations to which they will be ex- 
posed, and will give them from a divine 
standpoint that knowledge which, sooner 
or later, they must acquire. It is better 
to know of the evil of the world from the 
grave, pure lips of the Bible than from 
the polluted lips to which on people 
often have resort. 


There are about a dozen books referred to in 
the Old Testament which we have not got in 


our Bible. Do you think that any of these 
were inspired ? 
Ans. Not at all. St. Paul quotes a 


sentence from a Greek poet, “ Aratus,” 
in a sermon on Mars Hill, but that does 
not prove that the rest of the writings 
of that poet are inspired. The spirit of 
inspiration lays hold on true words which 
have been spoken by uninspired men, 
incorporates them with Scripture, and 
stamps them with the mint-mark of 
inspiration, but He says nothing of the 
remainder of their work. 


Is the sin unto death (1 John v. 16) connected 
with the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost 
(Matt. xii. 31, 32) ? 


Ans. Certainly. The blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost is the resistance of His 
promptings which leads to an absolute 
deadness of all spiritual sensibility. The 
Holy Spirit is always trying to exalt 
Christ, but when we turn against our 
Lord and refuse Him, we quench the 
Spirit. He ceases to strive with the 
soul, and leaves it to itself. And that in 
it which used to respond to Him becomes 
hard and dead. ' 


Do you think that the two witnesses spoken 
of in Rev. xi. will be Enoch and Elijah ? 


’ 


Ans: I confess that I am unable to say. 
It may be that they will be individuals of 
heroic faith and magnificent proportions 
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of spiritual character who will be raised 
up in the last day. And I confess I rather 
incline to this than to the supposition 
that departed saints will be called back 
again to wage battles on our world, from 
which they have been taken away into 
the rest and glory of Eternity. Why 
should we always be looking back to the 
heroes of the past ? Is not God able to 
create and send forth as noble spirits as 
those who have already suffered and 
overcome ? 

I confess that concerning many of 
these questions I am waiting God's 
own explanation, which He will give 
in due time, 


Will there be motor-cars in the millennium? 


Ans. It is impossible to suppose it, 
Such selfishness as is manifest in the way 
that motor-drivers rush through the 
country, destroying the sweet flowers by 
their awful stench, covering every living 
thing with hurricanes of dust, to say 
nothing of endangering human life, will 
be impossible in the new heavens and 
earth. Besides, it is said the children 
shall play in the streets of the New 
Jerusalem, which proves there can be 
no motor-cars there. 


What kind of disease were the evil spirits © 
that afflicted people in the time of Christ, and 
why were they allowed to go into the swine? 


Ans. I have no hesitation in thinking 
that there have been, and are, many cases 
of demon-possession ; in which the souls 
and bodies of men are actually tenanted 
by evil spirits (probably the spirits of 
wicked men, or of wicked spirits that 
simulate them). I have met people who, 
in China, Russia, and nearer home, have 
had personal dealings with such. That 
the Lord sent their spirits forth into the 
herd of swine is a mystery; but the 


explanation is probably to be found in 
the fact that it was unlawful on the part 
of the Jews to keep swine; probably the 
swine in drowning met with a perfectly 
painless death.. 























Work and Play 


“J NEVER saw such boys!” exclaimed 
| their mother. “ When they were sup- 
posed to be doing their holiday tasks 
for an hour to-day I could hear them 
breathing heavily, and discovered that 
they were having a tug-of-war with a 
string under the table; and now just 
look at them! They said they were 
going to weed their flower-beds, but 
instead of that they are playing hockey 
with the hoe and rake! No exertion is 
too great for them in a useless and 
dangerous game like that; but nothing 
will induce them to sit down quietly and 
spend five minutes in useful work unless 
they are obliged to.” 

They were aggravating boys, indeed, at 
times ; but even as she spoke their mother 
knew that she had her compensations. 
Straight-limbed, athletic youngsters, who 
scarcely need a dose of doctor's stuff from 
year’s end to year’s end, are something 
for a mother to rejoice over in secret ; and 
she knew well that the stronger and 
healthier a boy is the more difficult he 
finds it to sit down and do something 
quiet and useful. Still, she could not 
help wondering why no trouble seemed 
too great for the boys at&their play, while 
five minutes of arithmetic made them 
groan and grumble. 


Yet the explanation is so simple that 
XXXI—51 


Lessons from Nature 





even small boys can understand , it when 
it has been explainedyto them ; sand when 
they understand it properly their work 
does.not appear nearly so objectionable 
as before. For we make a mistake when 
we tell boys that it is ‘“ wrong” for them 
to dislike their work. It is natural for a 
boy to dislike work; and though you 
may punish him, you will not make him 
ashamed of wasting his time in play 
unless you can give him a better reason 
than that it is “ wicked.” 
~And what better reason can we give ? 
In the first place, we must admit that it is as 
natural for boys, as it is for kittens, to wish 
to be always either playing or eating or 
sleeping, and thst what is natural cannot 
be wicked in itself. Whatever young 
creatures want to do is that which has 
been right for them to do in the past; 
and they cannot help being born into the 
world with the instincts of their race in 
strong working order. It takes nature 
a long time to engrave an instinct on the 
mind of any class of creatures; and it 
also takes a long time for the engraving 
to wear out. So, when the circumstances 
of any creature’s life change greatly, as 
those of civilised man have changed since 
the time that he was a hairy savage, he 
always comes into the world with a lot 
of instincts, which properly belong to an 
earlier stage of his history. 

Although we feed our cats regularly 
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their lives have not changed much. 
Catching mice is still their chief work, 
and for this the perpetual playing of 
the kittens is the best possible training. 
It makes them strong and quick and 
active; so nobody thinks of scolding 
kittens when they play instead of doing 
lessons. But if you look at young birds 
in a nest, you will see that they do not 
play at all. It would be the worst thing 
that they could do, because it would 
attract attention to the nest. So, curious 
as it may seem, the young birds have no 
idea of fun in play at all. Like the kittens, 
they prefer to do that which is best. It 
is foolish, however, to say that they are 
“good ’”’ because they behave in this way, 
and to hold them up, as is often done, as 
examples for our children to imitate. The 
reason why they do what is best is that 
they will have to live the same sort of 
life as their ancestors, and so they come 
into the world with the right sort of 
instincts. 

With man, however, it is different. 
He has wonderfully improved upon the 
old savage life that he used to live; 
but in the comparatively short time 
that his civilisation has taken, the old 
instincts engraved by nature upon his 
mind have not had time to wear out. 
So he comes into the world with a strong 
desire to play and hardly any desire to 
work ; but it is not wrong for him to have 
that desire as a boy, because he cannot 
help it. That desire is part of his mind. 
What, then, must we do ? 

Well, the best thing to do, it seems to 
me, is thoroughly to explain to children 
how the matter stands; and never to tire 
of telling them that they must try and 
live up to the higher level which we have 
reached above the animals and savages. 
When a boy really understands that the 
desire to play at all times is an. animal 
instinct, which is quite ‘unsuited to the 
present conditions under which man 
lives, he is much more likely to try and 
shake it off than if we treat it as an offence 
in itself, and tell him that it is “ wrong ” 
and ‘ wicked,’’ when his own instincts 
tell him that it is not, 


An Endless Sentence 
Has it ever occurred to you that you cay 
easily make a sentence that is absolutely 
endless ? At any rate you can begin to 
make it and leave posterity to go on with 
it, if posterity thinks it worth while; 
though even posterity would never finish it. 

This is the way to start an endless 
sentence on its interminable career. 

A sentence, the grammar tells you, ex- 
presses a thought : and a simple thought 
which occurs to many of us on a hot 
summer day is that it is much better to 
ride in a cab than it is to walk. But you 
do not mind walking so much, until a cab, 
perhaps with a friend of yours inside, 
passes you. Then you think how much 
better it is to ride in a cab than it is to 
walk, and it is this thinking that makes 
the walking seem unpleasant. 

So, if the sentence is to express your 
full thought it must be: “ How much 
better it is to ride in a cab than it is to walk 
and think how much better it is to ride 
ina cab than it is to walk ’’—but the sen- 
tence cannot stop there, because the chief 
trouble about the walking is still the think- 
ing about the cab; so you go on—" and 
think how much better it is to ride in a cab 
than it is to walk,” &c. &c., ad infinitum. 

This kind of sentence (and you can in- 
vent a hundred like it if you like) is a sort 
of “circulating decimal” of language. 
Every one knows what, say, three and 
one-third of anything means. Three and 
one-third pounds means £3 6s. 8d. As a 
vulgar fraction it is £34, but as a decimal 
it is £3.3333333333333333, &c., for ever. 
Because no millionaire even could em- 
ploy enough men to finish writing that 
fraction even if they went on writing it 
for ten hours a day all their lives and left 
it as a hereditary employment to their 
descendants for ever, we get out of the 
difficulty by writing down the fraction as 
3.3, with a dot over the second 3, which 
means that it goes on for ever. 

Perhaps, therefore, it would be ,wise, 
when you use one of these endless sen- 
tences in a holiday letter to a friend to 
put a dot over the first and last words and 
go on to the next sentence. 
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Uncle Phil’s Budget 


Squiggles! 
Result of the June Competition 


More Prizes in Future! 


Once again Uncle Phil has to con- 
gratulate his nephews and nieces upon 
the cleverness which they have shown 
in making all sorts of things out of a 
very difficult squiggle. You will re- 
member that in tthe April number this 
extraordinary looking line was published— 


and though at first sight it looks some- 
thing like a flying bird, you will find that 
a satisfactory bird is just one of those 
things which it will not really make, 
although enough imperfect birds have 
been sent in tostock a museum of freaks 
and deformities. 

The first prize goes this time to Elsie 
W. Alden, 37 Beaumont Street, Oxford : 
and Uncle Phil is glad that it should be 
so, because the same young artist has 
very nearly won prizes in ‘previous com- 
petitions. So it is a good plan not to 
be discouraged by two or three failures. 
Life is all competitions ; and in very few 
of them can you hope to carry off the 
prize at the first shot. In this case the 
winner has sent in a number of clever 
sketches; and three of them are re- 
produced, representing two gnomes and 
a Scotchman smoking, though Uncle Phil 
is not going to say which he considers 
the best of the three. It is bad enough 
having to judge one competitor against 
another, without undertaking to decide 
when, why, and by how much a winning 
competitor beats herself. 


The second prize is awarded to Ernest 
Townsley, Needingworth, St. Ives, Hunts, 
who is only nine years old but has sent 
in a remarkably clever drawing of a twig 
of mulberry, although it has one very 
curious feature, namely, that the leaf- _ 
stalks grow from the same twig in opposite 

directions. 

The winner of the third prize is A. C. 
Barker, Douro, Boyne Park, Tunbridge 
Wells, who has added very few lines to 
the “ Squiggle,” yet has succeeded in 
producing a very comic likeness of a 
gentleman in a nightcap. The nightcap 
is of rather curious construction ; but 
that is more the fault of the “‘ Squiggle ”’ 
than of the artist. 

And on this occasion Uncle Phil cannot 
deny himself the pleasure of sending an 

extra prize to a competitor aged six, 
Ronnie Renton, Biickeburg, Germany, who 
has sent in a very amusing picture entitled 
‘“Man.” The man seems to be in a great 
hurry to catch a train or something, and 
the ‘‘ Squiggle ’’ does not fit his figure at 
all points; but when an artist is only 
six years ald a little latitude may be 
allowed as to details, especially when 
the little drawing comes all the way from 
Germany. 

This is not the only six-year-old com- 
petitor who deserves mention this time ; 
for Phyllis W. Alden, evidently a younger 
sister of the first prizewinner, sends in a 
careful drawing of Father Christmas, 
which deserves high praise. If she has 
perseverance, like her sister, she will 
surely win prizes presently. Talent for 
drawing evidently runs in families, be- 
cause Noel Renton, aged eight, the brother 
of the six-year-old winner of the extra 
prize, contributes a sketch entitled ‘‘ Good 
Night,” which shows a good deal of merit, 
representing a comical little figure going 
off to bed with a candle. This youthful 
competitor also finds material in the same 
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“‘Squiggle” for a pig and a goose flying ; 
but the pig has only a leg and a half, and 
the goose carries its eye in the middle of 
its neck. So both of these may be added 
to the museum of “ freaks.” 

Coming now to the drawings which 
are very nearly as good as those which 
win the three regular prizes, Margaret G. 
Gullan, of Skene Street, Aberdeen, deserves 
high commendation for her sketch of an 
ancient reader of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE ; 
and it was only after great hesitation 
that it was not included among the 
chosen three. Olive Aukland, of Cazenove 
Road, Stamford Hill, makes a cunning 
use of the “‘Squiggle”’ as a sort of 
fantastic margin to a simple sea-scape ; 
and evidently she can draw well enough 
to win a prize another time with a picture 
in which the “ Squiggle”’ is part of the 
sketch, instead of part of the margin. 

Next to the flying bird, the thing which 
the ‘‘ Squiggle ” most obviously suggested 
was some floppy sort of cap; and Bruce 
Moffat, Craiglea Drive, Edinburgh, sends 
in a sketch of a young, clean-faced Scotch- 
man, which might serve for a companion 
picture to the first prizewinner’s red-nosed 
old smoker. They might be reproduced 
together—on the ‘“ Look-on-this-picture- 
and-on-that”’ principle—as an illustra- 
tion of the sad effects of whiskey and 
tobacco. 

Of other drawings in which the 
“ Squiggle’”’ is made into a sort of cap, 
two that have been selected for equal 
commendation are a head of Punch, 
by Dick Whitfield, of Otley Road, Brad- 
ford, and a head of a jester, by John 
Jameson, of Whytecliffe Road, Purley. 


Both of these are quite good enough © 


to have won prizes, if Uncle Phil had 
not felt obliged to think that others 
were just a little better. 

Perhaps the cleverest use of the 
“ Squiggle”’ is made by Sydney Edwin 
Silver, of Leytonstone, Essex, who, using 
very few added lines, has produced a 
neat drawing of a hen (or cock ?) standing 
on a box by a tree, with a cat watching 
it. If you ask why one of the prizes 
was not given to this, Uncle Phil can only 


say that he does not know. After looking 
carefully at them all several times, he 
decided that the others were better, and 
more than this he cannot say. 

As a neat and graceful design for an 
oak-leaf wall-paper, the drawing of W. 
L. C. Knight, Cookstown, Ireland, might 
be hard to beat; but plants do many 
things in wall-papers which they never 
do in real life; and so this very 
“ squiggly’ sprig of oak has not been 
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Elsie W. Alden 
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A. C. Barker, 
Douro, Boyne Park, 
Tunbridge Wells 
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given a prize, though so careful a draughts- 
man ought to have better luck another 
time. 

We also reproduce an_ elaborately 
shaded composition, of some foreign 
bird on a tree near a wall, which has 
been sent in by a grown-up reader “ not 
for competition.” It would not, of 
course, have won a prize, because so 
many little lines have been added to 
produce the shading. Uncle Phil is, 
however, glad to reproduce it, and appre- 
ciates the kindness of grown-ups who 
help to make this competition interesting. 

Of the remaining pictures many would 
deserve honourable mention if space 
allowed—such as the best of the flying 
birds, sent in by Nellie Griffen; a lady 
in puffed-out sleeves, by Helen Janeways, 
all the way from New Brunswick; a 
turtle, by Hilda Bisset, Edinburgh; a 
group of fishes, by Stanley Butler, New- 
bury ; and a juggler, by Mabel Piper, Sun- 
derland. Besides these, the ‘‘ Squiggle’’ 
has been made, with some success, into 
a Dutch girl, a French cook, a groom 
carrying a bag, an old woman in a night- 
cap, a hen, an armchair, a cat and a rat, 
a man putting on an overcoat, a German, 
a bracket, a hen in a tree, a crocodile, 
an ivy leaf, a basket, a bird on a roof, 
a crow, a young lady, and many other 
kinds of quaint and curious creatures. 
Indeed, Uncle Phil is beginning to think 
that there is no kind of ‘ Squiggle”’ that 
he can draw which cannot be made by 
somebody into anything you like to 
mention. 

This time, however, he really hopes 
to give you all a twister, as below: 
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—and he is glad to be able to announce 
that more prizes will be given in future. 
beginning with this month. That is to 
say, there will be three prizes, for com- 
petitors of any age, of £1, 10s. and 55.: 
two for competitors under sixteen, of 
Ios. and 5s.; and two for competitors 
under twelve, of 5s. and 2s. 6d. Any 
drawing to which the artist’s age is not 
appended will be judged in the open 
competition forall ages only; but any 
drawing in the junior classes will be 
given the prize of a higher class if it 
is good enough. Thus, an artist whose 
drawing is marked “under twelve” may 
even win the {1 prize in the open com- 
petition if his drawing is the best of 
all. Uncle Phil hopes that by means of 
these new prizes he will not only attract 
more grown-up nephews and nieces to 
take part in the competitions, but will 
also give the little ones a better chance 
of winning prizes. 


On Reading 


In these days of free schools all boys and 
girls learn to read, but it is important 
that reading should be done properly 
if it is to be of use to the boys and girls 
when they grow up to be men and women. 
Coleridge, the great poet and writer, said 
some very apt things about readers, whom 
he divided into four classes. The first he 
compared to an hour-glass, their reading 
being like the sand, running in and out, 
but leaving no trace behind. Then the 
second class he said resembled a sponge, 
which imbibed everything, but returned 
it nearly in the same state, only a little 
dirtier. The third class he likened to a 
jeily-bag (or muslin strainer), which allows 
all that is pure to pass away and retains 
only the refuse and the dregs. The fourth 
class, to which Uncle Phil feels sure his 
nephews and nieces belong, were compared 
to a slave in the diamond mines, who casts 
aside everything that is worthless and 
preserves only the pure gem. Reading 
is a splendid thing, but boys and girls 
must think over and make good use 
of what they read, and then they cannot 
read too much. . 
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Curios of the Camera 


Solution of the July ‘ What-is-it ?” 


In our July issue we published the accompanying photograph and asked our readers to 
say what it was, promising, as usual, a prize of £5 to anybody who sent the correct answer, 
“or,” we said, “if more than one person is right we will divide that amount equ uly between 


them.” We gave no description of the object. 


What-is-it ? 





What 


Sometimes, when the object represented 
in the picture seems almost undiscoverable— 
so difficult that it scarcely seems fair to ask 
our readers to find it out—winners come 
trooping in in such numbers that the #5 
note scarcely provides them with sixpence 
apiece. Then a simple photograph of three 
common brushes is given and, lo, one 
competitor marches off with the whole £5! 
In the last number the ? Editor had to 
harden his heart and rule out some score of 
competitors who very nearly guessed that a 
picture, which “looked like the mildewed 
remains of a mummified cat, was the head 





is it? 
of two wooden lucifer matches; and this 
month he has to stretch a point or two to 
admit, as a solitary winner, the only com- 
petitor who came anywhere near the truth ; 
although really the subject seemed one which 
invited the success of the clever persons who 
have had such a long innings with our puzzles. 
What the picture really represented was a 
minute portion of a new, ru/ed slate ; and the 
white streak down the centre was one of 
these ruled lines. The mottled appearance 
of the picture was, of course, due to the tiny 
grey specks which give a new slate a mealy 
appearance, before the application of hot 
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hands, coat sleeves, ink, &c., have given it a 
dark and semi-polished surface. Now, the 
solitary competitor who comes at all near to 
a correct answer is Mr. P. Hartley, 151 
Trafford Road, Salford, who sends in the 
solution: “A pencil-mark on a common 
slate.” As a matter of fact it was not a 
pencil-mark, but a machine-made line ; but 
it is so rarely that the ? Editor has the 
opportunity of appearing otherwise than 
hard-hearted, that it is with pleasure he 
decides to send the £5 to Mr. P. Hartley. 

Looking through the piles of proffered 
solutions on his desk, there is only one other 
competitor who has come approximately 
within guessing distance of the character of 
the object represented ; and he, opining that 
it was “ part of an asphalt tennis-court with 
one of the white lines showing,” was not so 
very near after all. Yet one can sce that 
the difference in appearance between a ruled 
slate and a white-lined tennis-court may be 
only a matter of magnification. From the 
white line in a tennis-court to the white 
“crease” on a cricket-pitch is an easy 
transition. 

Following up the idea of the white line, on 
paper, several competitors thought that the 
picture represented part of the design upon 
ared, or a blue postage-stamp ; others that 
it was part of a Bank of England note (£5, 
no doubt!) showing the water-mark; one 
guessed it as “‘a piece of cream-laid paper 
showing wire-mark,” and another as a piece 
of blotting paper. 

A number of competitors pass from paper 
to books with guesses which range from the 
“tooling at the edge of a leather-bound 
book” to the more elaborately stated “ por- 
tion of the morocco cover of a Bible, the white 
stripe being part of one of the lines made by a 
heated tool to give the cover a finished ap- 
pearance ” ; but a larger number are attracted 
as usual to the shops, whence they bring 
mottled cloth with a white line, tweed cloth 
with a check, homespuns, woollen material, 
and rough cloth, all with white lines; also 
**a piece of a grey flannel suit with a white 
line,” a rough bath-towel, a piece of a cleth 
cap, a piece of wadding, and a lady’s fur 
collarette. Having acquired all these things, 
the ? Editor is much obliged to the com- 
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petitor who presents him with a piece of 
string round a brown-paper parcel. 

The piece of string idea is enlarged by 
several competitors into various ropes, espe- 
cially into “a rope that has been lying in 
some water, taken out and drawn tight.” 
Others, on the other hand, reduce it in 
dimensions to a strand of wool and even to 
“a hair of a person’s head,” or “ the root of 
a human hair.” 

Both of these, we may assume, pre. 
supposed that a section had been made 
of the person’s head to exhibit the root of 
his hair, and the same idea accounts for the 
conjectures of several who regarded the 
picture as illustrating part of a strawberry, 
one competitor precisely explaining it as 
“the half of a strawberry, the fruit being cut 
down from the blossom end to the stem, 
and showing the pith running through the 
centre of the fruit.” Asa matter of botanical 
fact, the blossom end and the stem end of 
the fruit are the same, unlike such fruits as 
the apple or gooseberry, which bear what is 
left ot the blossom at the end opposite to 
the stalk. 

Mention of the gooseberry reminds us that 


two competitors guessed the ‘ What-is-it?”’ 


to be part of the skin of a gooseberry, while 
the half of a tomato and of an orange, also 
a walnut, came into the fruit list; while, of 
course, one competitor had a date-stone to 
throw at the ? Editor. There seem to be 
regular seasons for guesses, as for fruits. 
First it was part of the skin of a dried 
haddock which turned up every month in 
the ? Editor’s letter-bag; then buttons had 
their season ; and now there is never a ‘* What- 
is-it?”’ without its date-stones to follow. 

A section of a laurel leaf completes the 
botanical section; while the minerals are 
meagrely represented this month by a piece 
of quartz, and we have no animals or birds 
at all! Never was there so unzoological 
a competition. Turning to the depart- 
ment of jewellery and valuables, which 
often makes a brave show in these com- 
petitions, we find only part of a watch, the 
top of a stud, and part of the trident on a 
copper coin. That is a cheap lot ; and even 
if we throw in a piece of metal—-two pieces, 
to be precise—the head of a screw, part 
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of a pen-nib, and a gas-burner viewed from 
above, our collection does not amount to 
much. 

A jet of water commends itself to two 
competitors, while another almost confesses 
to being floored, with “a piece of carpet ” ; 
but perhaps the gem of this month’s assort- 
ment is: ‘‘a number of people, men and 
women; the men are bareheaded and the 
women have either bonnets or hats on their 
heads; some of the fens are very distant.” 
This guess came from Ireland; and perhaps 
from that distance the fens may look like a 
line scratched upon a slate, and the bare, 


What 
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bald heads of men like the specks of powder 
thereon, the gaps between the specks being 
filled up by the hats and bonnets of the 
ladies. ‘The photograph was no doubt taken 
from a balloon. 

Before concluding, the ? Editor wishes to 
remark that an unusual number of com- 
petitors sent in their solutions /aée this time. 
None of these late ones have been included 
in the above summary—not that it matters, 
as it happens, because none of them was 
even approximately correct. But competitors 
must bear in mind that the rules are quite 
inexorable in this respect. 


is it? 





What is it? 


ii you think you can tell what this picture is, send your solution to The ? Editor, 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 15 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. We will as 
usual give {5 to anybody who sends the correct answer—or if more than one person is 
right we will divide that amount equally among them. Those who prefer to do so may 


take the money in any books they please, selected from Messrs. Isbister’s catalogue. 
Answers must be received by September 20, 1903. The result will be published in 
thesNovember Number. There will be another “ What-is-it ?’”’ next month. Please tel! 


all your friends this. 































The Vidion of Grandmotherhood 


By Ralph Harold Bretherton 
Author of “ The Child Mind” 


in Beatrice visions of her possible 
and even probable, grandmother- 
hood. 

““Muvvie,” said Bene, “was your mother 
as nice to you as you are to Gerry and 
me ?” 

Beatrice, who sat on the floor, having 
been at work with her children in the 
mending of one of Bene’s dolls, stared 


| T was a question of Bene’s that awoke 


before her into a strange tangle of all the 
What - 


tenses—past, present, and future. 
answer was she to give to this question ? 
She truly hoped and half believed that 
Gerry and Bene could not have been 
better served by Providence in the matter 
of parents; but she had a very grateful 
memory of her own mother. Would, 
Beatrice wondered, such a question as 
Bene had asked of her be asked some day 
of Bene by Bene’s children; and what 
would Bene answer ? Beatrice was doing 


her best, doing all that a woman could - 


do, to love and be loved by her children, 
but would Bene have to say to her 
children that she had done even better - 
This was a new thought in Beatrice’s mind 
—the thought of grandmotherhood ; and 
she looked quite startled, and I think that, 
for once in a way, she was a little vexed 
with her optimistic theory of the progress 
of mankind through the succeeding gene- 
rations. She believes that as man was 
evolved from the ape, so will something 
better than man be evolved from man, and 
that our children are a step higher than 
we are towards that better thing, and that 
it is to them, rather than to our ancestors, 
that we owe respect and worship. She 
listens with anger and contempt to those 
who complain of the decay of the race, 
and of the moral retrogression of children. 
But now Bene’s question made Beatrice 
see herself, whose childhood had been so 
sweet, and whose motherhood so loving, 
placed presently by time in the generation 





that is departing. She remembered how 
grandmothers, however good they might 
have been as mothers, sank back, out of 
the hallowed light of maternity into the 
shadows of mere relationship ; and a chill 
came into her heart. Some day she would 
not be to any child the all in all she was 
now to Gerry and Bene; Bene, perhaps, 
or Gerry’s wife would represent the mother 
and Beatrice herself would be only a grand- 
mother, tolerated rather than loved, her 
own children taken from her by their 
children. This, of course, was as it should 
be, according to Beatrice’s view that the 
generation that is coming, and not the 
generation that is going, is worthy of the 
respect of the generation that is here; 
but she found at this moment, as so many 
had found before her, that to look, hovw- 
ever dimly, at the future is not to court 
happiness. She was not old enough yet. 
her mother-love was still too full of the 
vitality of her young and healthy woman- 
hood, for her to care for prophetic visions 
of her children grown not to need her care, 
but even to give care to children’ of their 
own; and she forgot all her theories in 
the train of thought aroused by Bene’s 
question. She scarcely knew what to 
answer. Though she saw herself now the 
best mother in the world, there had beena 
time when to her her own mother had been 
the best in the world; and perhaps there 
would bea time when Bene became to her 
own children the best mother in the world. 
At present Bene cannot conceive of a 
better mather than Beatrice, and at one 
time Beatrice could not conceive of a 
better mother than her mother. But now 
Beatrice is the very thing that she could 
not conceive of. The best of daughters, 
she yet believes that she was not loved, in 
her childhood, as her own children are in 
theirs. Time and man have ‘advanced, 
and |. oth children and mothers are better 
than they were. But, though Beatrice 
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hopes the best of Bene, the thought of 
her, now all filial, presently all maternal 
js not wholly comforting. Beatrice does 
not fear age, but I think she wishes that 
none of us need become any older than we 
are at present. She wants always to have 
the care and love of young children. Of 
course her children will always love her, 
but it will be so different when they are 
so grown that they can take care of them- 
selves. Then her love, if it remains as 
strong as it is now, will become an inter- 
ference. She is so afraid that Gerry, a 
prosperous married man, and Bene, with 
a house of her own, will find their mother 
anuisance. Andso, no doubt, they would, 
if a change did not come in Beatrice’s 
motherhood. Of course there will come 
a change, but, as she fears that any change 
must mean a diminution, she hates to 
think of it. Perhaps Beatrice is selfish, 
as a good mother should be, and she cannot 
face bravely the idea that some day a wife, 
or a husband, or children shall claim in 
her children’s hearts the first place, which 
is now hers. She knows that this is un- 
reasonable ; she knows,-too, that time will 
work in her love that change which will 
enable her to surrender Gerry and Bene’s 
affections to new claims upon them; but 
it is early, in the prime of her motherhood, 
to think of these things, and the thoughts 
aroused by Bene’s question were a little 
vexing. 


No, Beatrice looked before her into 


things and did not think that she enjoyed 
the prospect of grandmotherhood. Mater- 
nity as joyful as her own was the best 
thing she could wish for Bene or for Gerry’s 
wife ; but in grandchildren she would lose 
the Gerry and the Bene she had now. To 
those she loved best she would no longer 
be all-important ; their children would be 
all-important to them; those who were 
all-important to her now would be all- 
important to these same children. What 
she did now for her children she would 
see Bene doing for hers. The beautiful 
things of life that were hers now would be 
Bene’s. Bene would know those exquisite 
cares and happy trials that gave Beatrice 
now her proud pre-eminence in a family. 
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Beatrice looked out into the future, and 
saw her place taken by Bene. Beatrice 
did not grudge Bene that place, with all 
its dignity of omniscience and love, but 
she could not realise the process by which 
she would slip out of it and Bene into it. 
The habit of caring for her children was 
so strong and so pleasant that Beatrice 
could not see the end of it; and Bene’s 
habit of dependence was also so strong 
that it was difficult to understand that it 
could ever end, and so full of love that 
Beatrice did not want it ever toend. The 
children’s gain, with years, of independence 
and self-reliance, would be Beatrice’s 
loss. So perhaps Beatrice was wilfully 
blind to a picture of Gerry as a grown 
man, or of Bene as a grown woman. She 
was so sure of the children’s love now, 
when to her they looked for all their hap- 
piness in life. The picture of Gerry as a 
man she may have allowed herself to see, 
vaguely, at times, for she has many ambi- 
tions for Gerry. He is to be great and 
famous ; he is to succeed where the great 
men of history have failed. And, after 
all, Gerry can never quite dispossess 
Beatrice of her place. He can never bear 
to any child of his own the relationship 
that Beatrice bears to him ; that is obvious, 
and it comforts her; in his success as a 
tender, noble, loving man, she will not, 
by comparison, see her own mistakes. 
But in Bene’s success as a tender, loving 
woman she may see them; and therein lies 
the fear with which I am sure Beatrice 
views the time when she will be a grand- 
mother. Bene’s motherhood, with all the 
latest improvements, will bring home to 
Beatrice the faults of her own mother- 
hood, which time will show to have been 
misguided in so many particulars. Bea- 
trice sees so distinctly where her own 
mother failed ; Bene will see so distinctly 
where Beatrice failed, and Beatrice will 
learn lessons that it will be too late to 
use. To Beatrice Bene’s management of 
her children will show how a thousand 
little misunderstandings that Beatrice 
failed to avoid could have been avoided, 
and how nearly all of the few tears that 
Beatrice has, by accident, drawn from 
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Gerry and Bene might have been spared. 
Beatrice would willingly learn these lessons 
now, but it will be very bitter to learn 
them then, when too late to rectify the 
little mistakes that ignorance caused. 
She adds daily to her store of maternal 
knowledge ; she knows ten thousand ways 
of imparting health and happiness to her 
children, and she discovers more every 
hour; but Bene will start where Beatrice 
left off, and Beatrice will see, with horror, 
in Bene’s growing mountain of knowledge, 
the vastness of her own ignorance. Bene 
must, of course, being the true daughter 
of her mother, become the very best of 
women and mothers, and Beatrice will 
see Bene’s children happier and more com- 
fortable than were the children of Bene’s 
mother. Or so Beatrice hopes and fears 
—hopes tor Bene and ‘fears for herself. 
There is not a happiness that Beatrice will 
grudge to her grandchildren, but she has 
striven so much for her own children, and 
is so sensible of having failed where she 
has exerted all her strength and.all her 
love, that she does fear the smallness and 
unworthiness she will feel when: Bene, 
grown to a woman as wonderful as the 
child she now is, shows the admiring world 
what a mother should be like. 

But what worries Beatrice most is per- 
haps the thought that Bene will some day 
be as much wanted by some little girl or 
boy as Beatrice herself is now wanted by 
Gerry and Bene. Beatrice never has 
liked (as their governess will tell you) the 
idea of her children being put to any hard 
task, and she views almost tearfully the 
chance that Bene may have, years hence, 
to wait upon some child as she is now 
waited upon by her mother. Beatrice 
cannot conceive that the child was born 
for any other reason than that people 
might have the delicious pleasure of doing 
things for her. But Beatrice knows that 
if ever Bene has children—and Beatrice 
hopes that Bene will—the child, who 
now has everything done for her, will 
become the willing and _ conscientious 
slave of some new Bene or Gerry. There 
will be much pleasure in that for Bene, 
but Beatrice finds it a difficult thing 






to realise in its true proportions. It js 
early yet, when Bene is only seven, to 
realise that she can ever have duties and 
cares. And at present Beatrice’s chief 
aim in life is to shield Bene from every. 
thing in the shape of a duty or a care, 
Of course Beatrice would not be, for the 
life of her, without the cares she has, but 
when Bene the child is so small and 
tender, it requires a greater stretch of 
imagination than Beatrice is prepared 
to give, who is so profoundly grateful 
for the comfortable realities of her life, 
to see Bene the woman able to undertake 
any burden. Beatrice brought children 
into the world that she might love, and 
tend, and guard, and worship them; that 
they should have some day to love, and 
tend, and guard, and worship others 
was hardly in her plans. She dreamed 
that her children would be affection- 
ately dependent upon her love and care 
to the end of time. Their dependence 
was what she wanted; the thought ot 
their independence is new and chilling. 
Beatrice would not be her good, loving 
self, if she could view with equanimity 
the time when her children shall have out- 
grown her help and must help them- 
selves. To help them for ever was the 
whole scheme of her motherhood ; it was 
never her intention that they should have 
to perform the countless duties she has 
undertaken. Yet Bene, without those 
duties and the true love that prompts 
them; Bene, grown to a woman, but with 
her own home and its proper concomitants 
of husband and children, would scarcely 
please her mother. Beatrice, though 
scarcely awake from her dream of children 
who remain always children, does at length 
realise that Bene, if she is to fulfil Beatrice’s 
ideal of womanhood, must know trial and 
cares. It is true that Beatrice knows all 
these trials and cares well, and is grateful 
for them in her own case, but dare she pre- 
sume to be grateful for them in Bene’s 
case ? Will Bene have the nature and 
the bodily health to make her as happy 
a mother as Beatrice is? Certainly Bene 


promises well, but Beatrice does not want 
to think of the time when Bene will not 
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be dependent, as she is now. What will 
Beatrice do when her children can take 
care of themselves? She looks forward to 
it with dread. She does not admit it, but 
she is jealous of that woman into which 
she knows Bene will grow. Bene will be 
so admirable and so strong and so capable 
that it will seem an impertinence even to 
want todo anything forher. And to Bene, 
doing things for herself and for others, 
Beartice, who wants to have always the 
pleasure of doing things for Bene, will 
never be reconciled. When Gerry and 
Bene are responsible parents the mother 
in Beatrice will be shelved, pushed aside 
by newer mothers ; she will become merely 
a grandmother, and there will be other 
grandmothers with whom to share the 
grandchildren. Beatrice does not like the 
idea at all; or, rather, she does like it, 
but finds it painfully difficult to understand 
what her feelings will be at such a time. 
It is beyond her, in the fulness of thirty, to 
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comprehend her attitude towards her grown 
children and their children twenty years 
hence. Nothing could possibly be more 
pleasant than her present relations with 
Gerry and Bene, but a change must come, 
and she cannot reasonably hope that it 
will be for the better. She is too wise, 
however, to tell herself definitely, in so 
many words, that it will be for the 
worse. Still, she does, as on this after- 
noon, look into the future, and puzzle 
herself. 

It was I who answered Bene. 

‘“ Bene,” I said, ““ your own mother and 
the mother of your children are equally 
good—always, in every case.” 

Beatrice started. 

“Oh, Bene,” she cried, ‘did you ask 
me something, and I didn’t answer ? ”’ 

Bene was busy sewing on the right leg 
of her poor maimed doll. 

“Oh, I forget,” she said, “ but father 
answered somefing.” 


SS) am) 


George Fox's “Journal” * 
By W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 


EORGE FOX’S “Journal,” of 
which an abridgment is now pro- 
vided, was published in 1694, 
three years after the author’s 
death. In a paper dated June 24, 1685, 
Fox named a committee for its revision, and 
it was transcribed for the press by Thomas 
Ellwood. The original manuscript is not in 
autograph, and has been dictated to succes- 
sive amanuenses. It is a book of undying 
interest, of the highest value, both as a 
historical record and as a religious classic. 
George Fox’s powers are now as much be- 
yond dispute as his character. Macaulay 
never was more unfortunate than in his judg- 
ment that there was no reason for placing 
George Fox morally and intellectually above 
Ludovick Muggleton or Joanna Southcote. 
* Reprinted from George Fox's ‘‘ Journal.’’ 
Abridged by Percy Livingstone Parker (Isbister 


aud Co., 3s. 6d. net), to which this article is the 
introduction, 


This is on a level with his characterisation 
of St. Augustine’s Confessions, as “ written 
in the style of a field-preacher.” The charac- 
terisation was justly and severely criticised 
by Mr. Gladstone. 

Professor Huxley has testified to the great 
beauty of many passages in George Fox’s 
works, and Fox wrote nothing so valuable as 
his “Journal.” It has throughout that re- 
finement and distinction of expression com- 
mon to the mystics and those deeply con- 
versant with the Bible, and habitually 
occupied with great thoughts. 

The intense personal uprightness of George 
Fox vindicates the story. His contemporaries 
testified to his manner, “civil beyond all 
forms of breeding,” and to his “awful, 
living, reverent frame in prayer.” To his 
heroic courage, his unfailing constancy, and 
his absolute carelessness of worldly aims, the 
whole record bears unbroken witness. 

Much stress has been laid by recent 
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writers on the social work accomplished by 


Fox and his followers. The tribute is amply 
justified, but it should be noted that George 
Fox did not directly address himself to the 
solution of social problems. He was con- 
sciously and directly a preacher of Christian 
truth. As such he could not but sympathise 
with all the oppressed, and we find him 
standing up for the slaves in the West 
Indies and for the rights of the Indians in 
Maryland, because these, along with himself, 
were partakers of the divine Light. 

He was not a politician. It may be 
doubted whether he saw much to choose 
between the Government of the Common- 
wealth and the Government of the Restora- 
tion. The issues between monarchy and 
republicanism were trifling beside those with 
which he dealt habitually. It was as the 
apostle of religious liberty that he did his 
most enduring work, and it is by his lifelong 
struggle for ireedom that he makes his most 
potent appeal to this generation. 

George Fox carried out with faithful sim- 
plicity and decision his policy of passive re- 
sistance to the laws that interfered with the 
elementary rights of Christians. He and 
his followers treated repressive legislation as 
if it did not exist. In their view it was be- 
yond the rights of the State. Conventicle 
Acts they refused to obey. Fox said, “‘ Now 
is the time for you to stand . . . go to your 
Meeting-house as at other times.” ‘ That 
which we suffer for, and for which our goods 
were spoiled, was but obedience to the Lord 
in his Power and in his Spirit, who was able 
to help and to succour, and we had no helper 
in the world but Him. . . . Oh! the havoc 
and the spoiling the priests made of our 
goods because we could not put into their 
mouths and give them tithes; besides cast- 
ing into prisons and laying great fines upon 
us because we could not swear.” 

The Quakers were passive in their resist- 
ance. Again and again Fox said to his 
foes: ‘ Here is gospel for them: here is my 
hair, here is my cheek, and here is my 
shoulder,” turning it to them. The struggle 
was maintained with quiet boldness and un- 
daunted confidence, without a thought of 
yielding. When Fox appeared before the 
judges he sometimes spoke so loudly that 
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his voice drowned the court, but he did not 
speak in anger. ‘1 am present ; here stand 
I for the Lord Jesus Christ, for His sake do] 
suffer, for Him do I stand this day, and if my 
voice were five times louder I should lift it up 
and sound it for Christ's sake for whose cause 
I stand this day before your judgment-seat.” 

Sometimes the judges were “cool and 
loving,” sometimes they were fierce and 
abusive, but they could do nothing to break 
the resolution of Fox, and he went to gaol 
over and over again through a long course of 
years. His heart never failed him, because 
in his own sufferings ‘*he was clear and in- 
nocent as a child,” and moved often “to 
sing praises to the Lord in His triumphing 
power over all.” For himself he carried 
through all a singular rest of heart. 

Sometimes, as he thought of the suffer. 
ings of his brethren, his mind was much 
clouded. When the persecution ceased for 
a little he would come from under “the 
travails and sufferings that had lain with 
such weight upon him.” He had but little 
reason to complain of his followers. ‘The 
world watched to see how the (Quakers 
would stand, and they did stand, bearing up 
like men against frequent tempests of cruelty, 
oppression, and insult. ‘The result was that 
while repressive laws impaired the continuity 
of corporate life in other Nonconformist 
sects, the Quakers were strengthened and 
established. 

George Fox died in something like the 
reality of triumph. He left the Friends 
in unity and in peace. He was assured 
that there were “many who cannot but 
suffer with the Lord’s people that suffer.” 
But his sacrifice was performed in faith, and 
he was not ‘oo careful about results. His 
own responsibility weighed with him chiefly. 
To those who came to visit him in his last 
illness he said, “* All is well. The Seed of 
God rules over all, and over Death itself.” 
When he died his followers bore witness 
that ‘he was clear, he was fully clear.” 

These pages are full of instruction and 
guidance to those who in this day have to 
take up again the battle for religious free- 
dom. If that battle is fought with Fox’s 
faith and patience and brave contempt of ill, 
it will end in a righteous peace. 




































Sunday Magazine Mixed Puzzle Pages 


XXVI1.—Disintegrated Texts 


(t) From the following letters form two texts of seven 
words each. Both are in the Old Testament. Each text 
has twenty-four letters. 

aaa dd eeeeeee f hhhhh iii k Iill m nnn oo00 p r ss 
tttttt w yy. 

(2) From the following letters form two texts of ten 
words each. Both are in the Old Testament. One has 
forty-one letters and the other forty-three. 

aaaaaaaaaa b c dd eeeeee ff gggg hhhhh iii Milllll 





mmm nnnnnnn oooooo p rrrrrrr sssssss tttttt uu yyyy. 
(3) From the following letters form two texts of seven 


words each. Both are in the New Testament. One has 
thirty-seven letters and the other twenty-five. { 


) 00000 p rrr sssss ttttttt uuu. BY | 


Bible references must be given in all cases. Two marks 
for each correct text. 





XXVII.—Hidden Bible Word 


My first is in mercy but not in grace, 





; My second’s in racy and also in race, 

. My third isin arrow but not in bow, 4 
, My fourth is in sailing but not in row, 4 
My fifth is in ankle but not in foot, : 
My sixth is in taking but not in loot, 

t My seventh’s in letter but not in card, | 
f My eighth is in hardy and also in hard, | q 
5 My ninth is in sandal but not in shoe, 4 
My whole gives you joy if you’re living true. | 
; 


marks for the correct solution with Bible reference. 


nephew. 





of time. 
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XXVIII.--Chain Names 


| Take the name of a patriarch’s grandson. 


Change one letter and you get the name of a city. 


Now change another letter and you have a patriarch’s 


Change a letter again and there is the name ot a period 


Another letter changed gives a god. 


Change still another letter and add a letter and you 
| have the descendant of a line of kings. 


Now take away the added letter, and change a letter, 
and the word left is the name of a man who did wrong, 
| but was far from being alone in the wrong. 


| © For the complete chain of seven names ten marks will 
be awarded. Bible references not needed. 





Rules governing these Competitions 


EIGHT pounds in cash will be given at the 
end of each three months to the persons 
solving the most puzzles on the ‘ Mixed 
Puzzle Pages,” the money being divided 
into £5 for first prize ; {2 for second prize ; 
and {1 for third prize. 


The award of the prizes for the months 
of July, August and September will be 
announced in the November number of 
the Magazine. 


Answers when sent in must be signed 
with a pseudonym only. 


A competitor the first time he (or she) 
sends in an answer must by the same post 
send in a separate envelope his (or her) real 
name as well as the pseudonym. Having 
once done so it will not be necessary to 
do it again as long as the same pseudonym 
is maintained. 


Each month the winners or correct 
solvers of the preceding month’s puzzles 
will be announced by pseudonym only. 
When the award of prizes is made at the 
end of three months the real names of the 
winners will be announced, as well as their 
pseudonyms. 


In case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the 
money will be divided equally among them. 


All answers must be received at the 
office of the Magazine by noon on the 12th 
of each month. 


Answers must be addressed to “ The 
Puzzle Editor,’ SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 15 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 


Competitors must accept the decision of 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as final. 


N.B.—I! ts not necessary to enclose pages containing puzzles with the solutions. 
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THE REV. C. SILVESTER HORNE, M.A. 
Who has just begun his ministry at Whitefield’s Tabernacle, Tottenham Court Road, London, and whose proposal 
for the formation of a Nonconformist Party in Parliament has given rise to much discussion 
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The War Commission Report 

THE report of the Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the South African 
War is not pleasing reading. For lack 
of preparedness, gross mismanagement, 
squandering of public money, and sheer 
incapacity, the story has never been 
equalled. No wonder that there is a 
demand for the complete reorganisation 
of the War Office system, with an able, 
practical, young, and fearless man, like 
Lord Kitchener, to take charge of the 
work. Never was nation so_ badly 
equipped for war as the British when 
hostilities broke out in South Africa, 
and although the military heads of the 
Army realised somewhat the task which 
was before the country, and warned the 
Cabinet to prepare, yet neither the 
Secretary for War nor the other Ministers 
seem to have treated the matter at all 
seriously. When General Butler declared 
that a force of 80,000 men would be 
required, and that a war in South Africa 
would be of a nature such as the Govern- 
ment had no idea of, his warnings were 
scouted and he found it necessary to 
resign. Then, when war was seen to be 
inevitable, and General Buller was selected 
for the command, Sir Redvers could get 
no information as to the plan of campaign 
to be adopted, although he suggested 
that the advance would have to be made 
through the Orange Free State. The 
only reply of Lord Lansdowne was to 
veto such a plan and to inform General 


Buller that the Orange Free State was 
XXXII—s2 





to be left out of consideration altogether. 
Sir Redvers and other military men were 
convinced that the Free State would join 
the Transvaal, but the eyes of the Cabinet 
seem to have been blinded. On July 3, 
1899, Lord Lansdowne informed General 
Buller that he was considering the despatch 
to South Africa of one division of infantry 
and one brigade of cavalry, but when the 
General inquifed, he found that there 
was no more definite object in doing this 
than that the Minister felt it was desirable 
to send some troops to some part of 
South Africa. 

When by August 15 no plan of campaign 
had been adopted, and no regular military 
preparations had been _ undertaken, 
General Buller became seriously alarmed, 
and took the unusual course of going 
over Lord Lansdowne’s head and ap- 
proaching Lord Salisbury through his 
private secretary. The Premier saw Sir 
Redvers, heard his views on the military 
situation, and as a result the Cabinet 
decided to send to India for a force of 
5500 men, which was the only organised 
body of troops that we could put in the 
field at the moment, without dislocating 
the whole of our mobilisation arrange- 
ments. “On learning this,” General 
Buller told the Commission, “I at once 
wrote to the Secretary of State for War, 
pointing out that a commander would 
be wanted in Natal when those reinforce- 
ments should arrive, and adding that, 
from the military point of view, it would 
be wise to make provision at once for a 
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further force in Natal. He replied by 
return of post, saying that he did not see 
how, in the face of the decision of the 
Cabinet, the War Office could be expected 
to do more at that moment. Matters 
again drifted.” 

In this connection it is significant 
that Sir John French in his evidence 
mentioned that the addition to the 
force in Natal of a brigade of 5000 men 
would have turned the scale in the 
operations after the battle of Elands- 
laagte; and it was difficult, he said, to 
form any conception of the difference in 


be needed for the new force, and that he 
replied to the serious representations 
of General Buller “by return of post,” 
would be humorous were they not in 
connection with matters so vital to the 
interests of the Empire. 


The Latk of Maps 


PERHAPS the most astonishing fact 
elicited by the Commission was that 
there were practically no maps of the 
country in which operations were to 
be undertaken, and when Lord Roberts 
took over the supreme command, he 





Macedonian revolutionaries breakfasting after a night’s raid 


the whole course of the war which might 
have been the result. 

The facts that the War Minister had 
to be reminded that a commander would 


had to begin collecting maps for the use 
of himself and his officers. The only map 
at all suitable for military purposes was 
Jeppe’s map of the Transvaal, but this 























was quite unknown to the British Govern- 
ment or the Intelligence Department of 
the War Office, and Lord Roberts only 
heard of it and secured a copy on his 
arrival at Capetown. Colonel Thorney- 
croft explained that the only maps he 
could get of any value in Natal were those 
fom the walls of the schools in the 
villages he passed through. The in- 
competency of the officers was amazing. 
According to Lord Roberts some staff 
officers had a difficulty in explaining a 
map. 


Lord Kitchener’s Evidence 


Ir has been suggested that Lord 
Kitchener was hurried off to India so 
that he might not give too much evidence. 
What he did give, however, was of suffi- 
ciently damaging a character. That our 
men were not so quick and accurate as 
the Boers in rapid firing, he attributed to 
the fact that they had not been trained 
for this in peace time. Our officers, he said, 
do not take their profession seriously, and 
he found difficulty towards the close of the 
war in selecting sufficient qualified officers 
to command his columns. “Officers” 
Lord Kitchener maintained, ‘‘ should be 
induced to exercise their brains and to 
strike out ideas for themselves, even at 
the risk of making mistakes, rather than 
to stagnate or to follow the dull routine 
which at present affects the officers in our 
service and moulds them into machines of 
very limited capacity.” 


Other Evidence 


To give anything like an adequate 
idea of the state of affairs as revealed 
by the evidence is quite impossible, but 
a few typical facts may be recorded. 
Colonel Carr declared that the boots 
in 1900 were not much better than brown 
paper. Sir Fleetwood Wilson explained 
that at the Cape there was no such thing 
as receiving tenders; tradesmen were 


allowed to charge their own prices for 
supplies, a state of things which the 
witness described as “‘ discreditable to a 
department which is one of the business 
Sir Charles 


departments of the Army.” 
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Warren believed that if the sanitary 
regulations had been attended to properly, 
three-fourths or four-fifths of our losses 
from typhoid fever would have been 
avoided. Most prominent officers agreed 
that the horses were very bad indeed. 
“In the case of the Argentine brutes,” 
said General Pole-Carew, “it was little 
else than murder to send them.”’ General 
Brabazon declared that the British Army 
sword is “ not worth twopence”’; it is as 
blunt as the edge of a table, and General 
French said it was “ the very worst that 
could possibly be used for any mounted 
troops at all.” General Colville said 
the men tried to eat the emergency 
ration but could not do so. The medical 
arrangements seem to have been utterly 
bad. The ambulance waggons were not 
suitable, surgical necessities were lacking, 
while great stores of unnecessary appli- 
ances and medicines were carried about. 
The entrenching tool, a light spade, was 
described as “a toy,” many of the guns 
were inefficient, and the Army was 326 
machine-guns deficient of the authorised 
number. 

But perhaps the most distressing part 
of the whole report is the mutual re- 
criminations of high officers respecting 
the Natal Campaign. 

Meanwhile, the War Office is busily 
engaged making regulations respecting 
the braid, cuffs, &c., of undress uniforms 
worn by officers. 


The Balkans 


It seems to be generally agreed that 
the Balkan situation has reached a crisis, 
the result of which will be either the 
abolition of Turkish rule in Macedonia 
or the extermination of the Christian 
population by the Sultan’s forces. The 
insurrection has spread to the vilayet 
of Adrianople, and Albania having been 
almost denuded of troops, owing to the 
despatch of so many regiments to the 
infected provinces, the Albanians are 
refusing to pay their taxes or to obey 
the Turkish officials. 

So far as the armed bands of Macedonian 
insurgents are concerned, the balance of 
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success has been with them in the fighting, 
although they only number about 26,000 
men, against the Sultan’s 315,000 sent 
against them. The odds, however, are 
overwhelming, for the Turks can mobilise 
if necessary a million and a half soldiers. 
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Christian population in Macedonia js 
terrible in the extreme. The Turkish 
soldiers are quite out of hand, and are 
committing the foulest outrages on in. 
offensive women and children. It js 


stated that at least 65,000 have been 


Bulgarian soldiers out on scouting duty in the hills 


The insurgents are avoiding fixed battles, 
contenting themselves with sweeping down 
upon small bodies of Turkish troops. In 
this way, they hope to prolong the strife 
until Bulgaria shall be drawn into war 
with Turkey, when it is doubtful where 
ultimate success would lie, as the Sultan 
is without funds. Bulgaria, however, 
professes neutrality, and the Powers, 
it is said, insist upon this. 

Meanwhile, 


the lot of the. unarmed 


massacred, many being put to tortures 
impossible to name. Thousands of others 
have fled to the mountains, where they 
are starving to death. A hundred and 
twenty villages have been burned to the 
ground, and as the crops have been 
destroyed the whole vast district will, 
it is feared, be famine-stricken. There 
is little doubt that the Turks are attempt- 
ing to exterminate the Bulgarian popula- 
tion in Macedonia, but in the massacres 
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no distinction of race is made, and the 
Greeks and Wallachians are also being 
killed in large numbers. 

The position of foreigners all over 
Turkey is dangerous, owing to the excited 
state of the Mussulman population, and 
several of the Powers have landed marines 
at Constantinople for the protection of 
their embassies. 


The Sultan’s Speech 


At the reception of the heads of the 
religious communities on September 1, 
the Sultan in reply to a speech by the 
(Ecumenical Patriarch said : 

“All my desire is for the welfare of 
the population without distinction of 
race or religion. As to the detestable 
and regrettable deeds to which the 
Patriarch has alluded, I am convinced 
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the welfare and prosperity of all my 
subjects!” 


The King in Austria 


His Majesty King Edward has been 
to Marienbad, where he met the King of 
Greece and enjoyed a most successful 
“cure.” Thence he proceeded to Vienna 
on a visit to the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
and his reception in Austria was most 
enthusiastic. A number of festivities 
were arranged and wherever the King 
appeared in town or country, he was 
greeted with loud cheers by the populace. 


Resignation of Mr. Chamberlain 

IT came almost as a thunderbolt when, 
on the morning of September 18, the news- 
papers announced officially that Mr. Cham- 
berlain had resigned his seat in the Cabinet. 








King Edward, the King ot Greece, and Mr. Chaplin at Marienbad 


that the movement does not proceed 
spontaneously from the population, but 
is instigated from abroad. I call God 
to witness the sincerity of my declaration 
that all my aspirations and work are for 





That Mr. Ritchie and Lord George Hamil- 
ton, whose resignations were made known 
at the same time, would withdraw from 
the Government had been anticipated, see- 
ing that they held uncompromising free 








How the King took the waters at 
Marienbad 


trade views, but that the Colonial Secre- 
tary, by whom the question of our fiscal 
policy had first been raised, should also 
resign, after his views had been la gely 
<dopted by the Premier and the majority 
of Minist-1s, was indeed a surprise. 

It appears that Mr. Chamberlain’s resig- 
nation was offered on September 9, when 
he wrote a 'ong letter on the subject of 
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our fiscal policy to the Prime Minister, |p 
this letter the right hon. gentleman de. 
clared that a somewhat unscrupulous use 
had been made of the old cry of the dear 
loaf, and in the absence of any full public 
discussion of the question, he recognised 
that serious prejudice had been created, 
which for the present at any rate rendered 
unacceptable to the majority in the con- 
stituencies, a preferential agreement with 
our colonies involving any new duty, how- 
ever small, on articles of food, even if 
accompanied by a reduction of taxation 
on other articles of food of equally uni- 
versal consumption. Mr. Chamberlain 
went on to say that after a full study of 
the subject he firmly believed a closer 
commercial union between the colonies 
and ourselves was necessary in the interests 
of both, but as such a policy was imprac- 
ticable in the present state of public 
opinion, he suggested that the Govern- 
ment should confine itself “ to the asser- 
tion of our freedom in the case of all com- 
mercial relations with foreign countries.” 

Mr. Chamberlain, however, felt he would 
be wrong to remain in office and thus 
formally accept the exclusion from his 
political programme of so important a 
part of it as reciprocity, and he therefore 
proposed to resign his office and leave 
himself free for the work of explaining 
and popularising the principles of imperial 
union which he was convinced were essen- 
tial to our future welfare and prosperity. 

Mr. Balfour did not reply till after the 
Cabinet Council, but on September 16 he 
wrote to Mr. Chamberlain acknowledging 
the force of his arguments and agreeing 
{o the course proposed. The Premier said 
the loss to the Government of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain would be great, but he de- 
clared his gratification at the fact that 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain would remain a 
member of the Government. 

Mr. Balfour, before the announcement 
of the resignations and the publication of 
this correspondence, had issued a pamphlet 
in which he set forth his views on our fiscal 
policy. In this he evidently abandons 
the food taxes, as there is no mention of 
them, nor is there any direct reference 
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to preferential tariffs, But on the 
question of retaliatory duties the Premier 
speaks with significant emphasis. He 
asks whether, a fiscal system suited to 
a free-trade nation in a world of free- 
traders remains suited in every detail to a 
free trade nation in a world of protec- 
tionists, and his answer is given with no 
uncertain sound. He is out and out for 
retaliation. 


A Nonconformist Party in Parliament 

A GREAT deal of discussion has arisen 
in connection with a proposal set forth 
in the Christian World by the Rev. 
C. Silvester Horne that there should be 
a Nonconformist Party in Parliament. 
After reviewing the situation and pointing 
out that in the past little or nothing 
had been done for Nonconformity by the 
official Liberal Party, Mr. Horne declared 
that for Free Churchmen undoubtedly 
the need of the hour is Free Church 
candidates. ‘“‘ We have never,” he said, 
“been represented in the House of Com- 
mons in proportion .to our numbers. 
We have never been as powerful in the 
counsels of Liberalism as we are numeri- 
cally influential among the rank and file,” 
and he appealed to Free Church laymen 
of wealth and leisure to come forward as 
Liberal candidates for the next General 
Election. Most of the leading Noncon- 
formists—ministers and laymen—have 
expressed their strong approval of Mr. 
Horne’s proposal, and some steps will 
be taken at once to give it-effect. The 
Rev. R. J. Campbell, of the City Temple, 
gave his views in the Christian World at 
some length. 

“There are many 2f us,” he said, “ who 
would like to see Mr. Horne’s suggestions 
carried out; but merely to say so is not 
enough. To borrow one of Lord Rose- 
bery’s metaphors, ‘We must do some 
spade work ourselves.’ ,1 would suggest 
the organisation of a Nonconformist 
caucus—or, at any rate, a central com- 
mittee—in touch with the present Free 
Church Vigilance Committees, in the 
constituencies. It should be the work 
of this central committee to promote 
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Nonconformist candidatures at the General 
Election. Wherever it may be possible 
to secure the return of a Free Church- 
man his candidature should be pressed 
upon the Liberal organisation; where 
the possibility is small, then the whole 
Nonconformist weight should be thrown 
into the Liberal scale, provided that pledges 
are given by the candidate that he will 
vote for the drastic amendment of the 
recent Education Acts, in justice to the 
rights of Free Churchmen. I would even 
go so far as to suggest that this political 
committee should be of the nature of a 
temporary party organisation, working 
loyally with the Liberal party, but with 
full determination that in educational 
matters the rights of Free Churchmen 
shall be no longer ignored. This would 
mean that the Free Church members 
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Memorial wiadow to the late Dr. Parker, 
recently unveiled at the City Temple 
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ought to sit and vote together in obedience 
to the call of their own whips, just as for 
seventeen years the Liberal Unionists have 
acted compactly and aggressively under 
the lead of Mr. Chamberlain in the midst 
of the Tory party.” 


Memorial Window to Dr. Parker 

AT the City Temple, where the Rev. 
R. J. Campbell has resumed his ministry, 
a striking memorial window to the late 
Dr. Parker has been unveiled. The 
design represents St. Paul bidding farewell 
to the brethren on his departure from 
Miletus for Rome, and at the base is a 
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1902, aged seventy-two years. 
mighty in the Scriptures.’ ”’ 


“He was 


Zionism 

THE annual Zionist Congress, which 
has this year been held at Basle, becomes 
more interesting and more important 
as time goes. The principal discussion 
centred round the offer of the British 
Government to give every facility for 
the establishment of a Jewish colony, 
with a large measure of internal autonomy, 
along the Uganda railway, near Nairobi, 
and the Congress decided, by 295 votes 
to 177, to appoint a committee which 


Lord Salisbury's quiet resting-place at Hatfield 


medallion portrait of the late pastor 
supported by two angels. The inscription 
is, “In loving memory of Dr. Joseph 
Parker: minister of this church for over 
thirty-three years. Died November 28, 


should send an expedition to British 
East Africa to make investigations on 
the spot. In the Protectorate, however, 
there is strong opposition to the planting 
of a Jewish colony there, and protests 
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have been sent to the Foreign Office, 
whilst in Russia the Jews ridicule the 
idea of founding a Hebrew colony in East 
Africa. 

The Russian Minister of the Interior 
wrote to Dr. Herzl intimating that Russia 
could only tolerate Zionism so long as 
its object was to create an independent 
State in Palestine and organise the emigra- 
tion of Jews from Russia, towards which 
objects it might later on render moral 
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Zion. They had awakened from empty 
dreaming. They had begun to realise 
the obstacles in their way, and that by 
pushing against them to move them they 
could move forward. 


Death of Lord Salisbury 

Lorp SALISBURY passed away quietly 
at Hatfield on August 22, surrounded by 
the members of his family. By his 
lordship’s express wish, the interment 


Laying the oundation-stone of the new cathedral at Mombasa 


and material assistance. But to any 
proposal for a national Jewish concentra- 
tion in Russia, the Czar’s Government 
could not but be hostile. 

Mr. Israel Zangwill, addressing the 
English Zionist Federation in London, 
after the return of the delegates from the 
Congress, said that never since 1800 years 
ago had Palestine stood so near their 
hopes as it did to-day. For the road to 
Palestine was not nowadays a military 
road. They could only get there through 
a political road and that road was not 
really created till the sixth Congress, 
from which they had just returned. 
The Basle Congress had hitherto been 
only a preparatory Parliament. Now for 
the first time they were on the road to 





took place at Hatfield, and the funeral 
was of a private character. 


A New Cathedral 


A NEw Anglican cathedral is now being 
erected at Mombasa, in British East 
Africa, as a memorial to the martyred 
Bishop Hannington and other devoted 
Christian workers who have lost their 
lives in Uganda. At the laying of the 
foundation-stone, in the presence of Sir 
Charles Elliot, H.M. Commissioner and 
Consul-General, a unique feature of 
the ceremony was the reading of 
portions of Scripture by a number of 
ordained Africans. Their English was 
perfect. 
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The Influence of Laymen 

WE have from time to time, in these 
pages, spoken of eminent laymen, who 
have taken up the duties of missioners, 
and like Mr. Charrington, for instance, 
devoted themselves and their means to 
the spread of the Gospel and the amelior- 
ation of the social conditions of the very 
poor. There is another class of laymen 
to whom the country and the nation owe 
much—men who though they do not take 
up any active and distinctive religious 
work, are yet religious men in the truest 
sense of the word and by their lives, both 
private and public, have great influence 
upon the moral tone of society at large. 


Sir Edward Russell 


OnE of the most distinguished and able 
of these Christian laymen is Sir Edward 
Russell, editor of the Liverpool Daily Post, 
a journal whose influence politically, 
socially, and religiously is second to that 
of no London newspaper and in Liverpool 
itself can claim a great deal of credit for 
moulding public opinion in right lines. 
A Londoner by birth, Sir Edward has 
been a journalist nearly all his life and he 
has a high opinion of the importance and 
responsibility of a post such as that he 
has filled with so much success and 
honour, for many years past. He was 
born three years before Queen Victoria 
came to the throne and until he was 
thirteen suffered considerably in health. 
But, as he grew older, he became stronger 
and none but an iron constitution could 
have endured the stress of work that has 


always fallen to the lot of Sir Edward, 
The distinguished editor did not at first 
enter the journalistic profession, but was 
in turn a librarian, a solicitor’s clerk, and 
a schoolmaster. Then having written a 
series of masterly letters for the Morning 
Chronicle on the terms of the peace con- 
cluded with Russia at the close of the 
Crimean War, he was invited to become 
editor of the Islington Gazette and accepted 
the offer. The young editor soon became 
ambitious and inserted an advertisement 
in the Atheneum as a result of which he 
was appointed assistant editor of the 
Liverpool Daily Post in September 1860, and 
from that time to this, with scarcely any 
interruption, Sir Edward has written daily 
for the great provincial newspaper. He 
came to London for a time and held 
responsible positions on the Morning Star 
of which Mr. Justin McCarthy and Mr. 
John Morley were in turns editor. But 
all the time Sir Edward wrote for the 
Liverpool Post, and, in 1869, he was offered 
and accepted the full editorship of that 
journal and has continued in that position 
till the present time. Sir Edward who 
received his knighthood from Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1893, takes a prominent part in 
local affairs at Liverpool and has sat in 
Parliament twice, but he is not now a 
member, feeling that to carry out his 
editorial duties satisfactorily it is necessary 
for him to be in the North. 


An Editor’s Sermons 


In 1901 Sir Edward Russell published, 
through Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, a valuable 
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yolume entitled ‘“‘ An Editor’s Sermons 
on Days of the Church Year and other 
Subjects.” It is a book that is well worth 











(Richard Brown, photo, Liverpool) 
Sir Edward Russell 


reading and gives a vivid insight into the 
devout character of the author. Clergy- 
men and ministers will be particularly 
interested in these sermons, for, as Sir 
Edward says, in his brief prefatory note, 
“some of the later ones are preached to 
the pulpit rather than to the pew. It 
comes natural to the divine to preach to 
laymen, may a layman be excused who 
sometimes finds himself prone. to preach 
to the clergy.” The Bishop of Here- 
ford has written an introduction to 
these lay sermons in-which he points 
out that ‘they are the utterances, 
addresses, exhortations, reflections, criti- 
cisms, allocutions, the words, and what 
is vastly more important the thoughts 
of a cultivated religious-minded layman, 
who is also a faithful and stout Church- 
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man,” and he speaks truly when he declares 
that the author has supplied thoughts 
and reminders “so suggestive, so stimu- 
lative, so reverent and tending, so strongly 
through all their diversity to draw men 
nearer to the life of the Spirit in Christ 
Jesus, our Redeemer from sin and death.” 

The sermons which are most devout 
in tone, are upon a great variety of sub- 
jects, and throughout there is a breadth 
of mind manifested which it would be well 
if we found more often in religious writings. 
The author has thought and thought 
deeply, without preconception or bias, 
and the result is a work which must make 
all who read it think too. Sir Edward 
speaks out fearlessly, in a fashion that is 
truly refreshing in these days of Phari- 
saical self-satisfaction. For instance, in 
his sermon on Good Friday, he writes: 
“We need to abandon sacrosanct follies. 
We should not unctuously revel in con- 
demnation of the Jews of our Saviour’s 
time, well knowing that if we had then 
lived, or if a similar Christ came now, 
our conduct would have been or would be 
similar to theirs.” ‘ 

We cannot better close these few notes 
than by again quoting the Bishop of 
Hereford on Sir Edward’s sermons: 
“‘ These are not only a layman’s, but also 
a newspaper editor’s sermons; and when 
we think how unscrupulously in some 
instances the newspaper press feeds the 
public appetite with little regard for right 
principles ; when we think of its prevailing 
tone, the sort of influence a great portion 
of it exercises and the influence it might 
exercise on the material life, we are thank- 
ful to find such words and thoughts as 
these scattered broadcast from an editor’s 
chair among the thinking men of a great 
city and all the crowded multitudes of its 
working population.” 


The Rev. Wilson Carlile 


THE Rev. Wilson Carlile, founder and 
honorary secretary of the Church Army, 
has had a wonderful career. Originally 
in business, he was sent by his firm to the 
scene of the Franco-German War in 1870 
and saw something of real fighting on the 
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battlefield. On returning to England, 
the young man joined those Christians 
known as Open Brethren and preached 
wherever and whenever he had the oppor- 
tunity. Then, becoming a member of the 
Church of England, he took orders and 
accepted a curacy at St. Mary Abbotts, 
Kensington, where he did considerable 
work among the soldiers in Kensington 
Barracks, his Franco-German experiences 
helping him a good deal in this respect. 
It was while at St. Mary Abbotts, that 
Mr. Carlile commenced his life’s work. 
In 1882 he started the Church Army and 
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the perils he went through in those early 
days seem almost incredible now. 


The Church Army 


It has been often supposed that the 
organisation and work of the Church Army 
were based upon the Salvation Army, but 
such was not the case. All the methods 
used for reaching the people, musical 
instruments, banners, processions, &c., had 
been employed by Mr. Carlile long before 
he knew anything about the Salvation 
Army. The work was started among the 
servants of the gentry in Kensington, and 


The Rev. W. Carlile with his trombone in the pulpit of St. Mary-at-Hill Church, near the 
Monument, London 
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when Mr. Carlile discovered that a footman 
or a butler received a better hearing in 
the open air than himself, he at once 
decided to train working men evangelists, 
and was helped in the task by the Rev. 
F. G. Webster, well known as the founder 
of the semi-Teetotal movement which has 
gained such popularity recently. 


In Perils Oft 


THE powers-that-be were by no means 
sympathetic to the methods of the Church 
Army in the early days, and the police 
used to move the preachers on time and 
again. The people, too, in the slums, which 
the evangelists visited, were hostile, and 
over and over again pelted Mr. Carlile and 
his helpers with flour, rotten eggs, and red 
ochre. But the indomitable pluck of the 
founder of the Church Army and his 
friends could not be overcome, and although 
the pelting was supplemented by hustling 
and even blows, the preachers continued 
their labour of love. But matters came 
to a climax, when, one night, an organised 
attack was made on the devoted little 
band, and Mr. Carlile himself was knocked 
down and kicked repeatedly by the leader 
of the hostile gang. The preacher was 
taken up for dead and the illness which 
resulted from his terrible injuries kept him 
to his bed for six months. The ruffian 
who assaulted him was caught and received 
a sentence of six months’ imprisonment. 
From that time to the present the story of 
the organisation has been one of unqualified 
success. 


Novel Services 


It is in connection with his novel ser- 
vices at St. Mary-at-Hill Church, near the 
Monument, that Mr. Carlile has been sub- 
jected to considerable criticism. Realising 
that the people have to be “ compelled ” 
to come in to Gospel services, he decided 
that all legitimate means of attracting 
them might be used, and among such 
means that he uses are a brass band, he 
himself playing a trombone (which he takes 
with him :nto the pulpit), lime-light views, 
a monster gramophone which delivers a 
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sermon, and conversational addresses on 
topical subjects announced beforehand. 
These methods are certainly successful so 
far as filling the church is concerned, for 
every Sunday night, in the season and out, 
fine weather or wet, every available seat 
is occupied and scores of people have to 
be turned away from the doors. His doll 
services, pudding Sundays, and other 
similar occasions when the members of 
the congregation bring such articles for 
distribution among the poorest of the 
poor, have attained quite a national 
fame. 


Mr. Carlile on his Defence 

Tuat Mr. Carlile in view of all this good 
work, should have at times to stand upon 
his defence may seem strange to some, 
but his methods have been severely 
criticised, usually in quarters where the 
needs of the poor and the difficulties of 
reaching the non-religious masses are 
almost or quite unknown and unrealised. 
In reply to criticisms of this kind, Mr. 
Carlile, some time ago, made a spirited 
reply. He asked what was the difference 
between his drawing lessons from the 
game of ping-pong and St. Paul’s drawing 
lessons. from the Isthmian games, and 
declared that he failed to see any difference 
between puddings being reverently dedi- 
cated to God’s poor, placed at a distance 
from the altar, and the laying on the altar 
of gigantic loaves of bread at harvest 
festivals, sometimes mere advértisements 
for local tradesmen. Mr. Carlile, with 
some irony, contrasted the preaching of 
the Gospel by means of a “‘ monsterphone”’ 
and ‘‘the monotonous reading of an 
address by one who appears hardly to 
believe what he is saying.” 


The Rev. Samuel Chadwick 

A MAN of the people, one who has ex- 
perienced the hardships and vicissitudes 
of life and consequently one who is able 
to sympathise with and understand the 
workers and the workless, the thrifty 
poor and those who have little or no 
opportunity of exercising thrift, the Rev. 
Samuel Chadwick is an ideal superinten- 
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dent for the Leeds Wesleyan Mission. At 
the early age of eight he had to work as a 
half-timer in a cotton-mill, but the boy 
had already acquired a thirst for know- 
ledge and the little spare time he could 
find was devoted to study. Converted 
before entering his teens, he soon com- 
menced to engage in Christian service, and 
at an exceptionally youthful age was a local 





(Hartley Bros., photo, Liverpool) 


The Rev. Samuel Chadwick, Superintendent 
of the Leeds Wesleyan Mission 


preacher. He felt a distinct call to the 
ministry, and, on being accepted, went to 
Didsbury College for three years, where 
of keen students he was the keenest. 

After leaving college, Mr. Chadwick’s 
first ministerial sphere was Scotland, 
where he laboured successively in Edin- 
burgh and Clydebank, preaching not only 
in the churches, but in factories, work- 
shops, and the open air, and also upon 
board many ships. In 1890 the gifted 
young minister was sent to Wesley Chapel, 
Leeds, which, once a crowded centre, 
was fast becoming an empty sanctuary. 
Within two or three weeks the place 
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was crowded by eager listeners. The 
ministry here was a difficult one, for, 
at this time the preacher suffered in 
health, although he would not let that 
interfere with his work but often went 
straight from his bed to his pulpit. For 
three years Mr. Chadwick remained at 
Wesley Chapel and then he proceeded to 
London and laboured in the East End. 
But, in 1894, he went back to Leeds, to take 
charge of the Wesleyan Mission which 
was established at Oxford Place Chapel. 
This sanctuary had grand traditions and 
an inspiring history, but it was empty and 
the new preacher set about doing solid 
and patient work. Success was not 
evident at first, but after a time the great 
chapel filled and ever since Mr. Chadwick 
has secured regular congregations averag- 
ing over two thousand persons. To these 
he preached the simple Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and, in his own words, his sermons 
are ‘neither funny nor short.” He 
believes that Christ and Christ alone can 
save men and that none but Jesus has a 
Gospel for the lost. At the same time he 
does not ignore social work although as 
he says, ‘‘ Devils cannot be cast out by 
soup and entertainments.” 


The Leeds Wesleyan Mission 

SOMETHING may be said of the work at 
Oxford Place Chapel. It is almost self 
supporting ; {£2736 6s. was raised for the 
Twentieth Century Fund and last year 
£310 3s. 5d. was contributed by the con- 
gregation for foreign missions, and for 
home missions £79 5s. 9d. The sectional 
organisations within the mission were 
maintained, and, in addition, £3013 12s. 
was contributed to the funds of the mission. 
When, on a special occasion, {1000 was 
asked for, £1070 was collected, and at the 
mission Anniversary last Shrove Tuesday 
the collections and contrib-:tions amounted 
to {4397. In five years Mr. Chadwick 
himself has raised £30,000 for the mission. 
There is, at Oxford Place Chapel, in 
addition to the staff, a registered company 
of over seven hundred voluntary workers, 
mostly people saved as a result of the 
mission. 
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Over the Barriers 
By * * *& * *& 


[Our serial story is the work of a well-known author. It is the author’s desire that the 
story shall be judged upon its merits and not by any pre-conceived estimate of former 
work, At the end of the year the writer’s identity will be disclosed.] 


Itlustrated by Frances Ewan 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


REJECTION 


‘“ EAR GREAT-UNCLE,—My heart 
fails me when I think of you 
receiving this letter instead 
of me. Perhaps my father 

when he bequeathed me to-day’s free- 

dom of choice foresaw some such posi- 
tion. But he could not have planned 
disappointment for any one—least of all 
for you, dear sir—because he could not 
know, although he hoped it, how gener- 
ously willing you would be to honour 
me as the daughter of your house. And 
lin my tacit acceptation of that position 
have—almost to this hour—anticipated 
with eagerness and with pride, the oppor- 
tunities afforded to carry on your will 
and wish and dearer to my heart—the 
hope of becoming a solace to your age. 

And though I hurt and seem ungrateful 

for your affection I may not claim it for 

myself nor accept its gifts, for I, this 
morning, became the wife of one whose 
name you have forbidden. 

“My duty and my desire were at one 
with your desire and my father’s hope 
are with it still if I might accept that 
duty bearing the name you hate. Do 
not believe that I have wantonly dis- 
regarded your claim. Ah no! my heart is 
torn with grief that I must renounce what 
meansso much tome. And so, dear Great- 
uncle, with tender memories, and gratitude 
for your love I accept my banishment as 

“ AGNES MARY HAWTREY.” 


Whether minutes or ‘hours Squire 
Thorpe stood bowed to his blow he did 
not count, it was an eternity of suffering. 
Arrogance and hope crept out of sight. 
At length he became conscious of the 
roaring wind without. He thought of 


that other inclement birthday night 
when Agnes coming in from the storm 
had brought promise with her, and 
kindled his weary age with new life. 
He seemed to see her kneeling on the 
rug spreading her hands to the blaze, 
and hear her saying, ‘What does any 
girl care about money . . . if the people 
she likes like her, if she is happy?.. . 
honour is an individual thing. .. .” 

A smothered curse Froke from his lips, 
again the Hawtreys had bereft and 
defrauded him, fate had thwarted him. 
Fate ? What fate? His own uncon- 
querable prejudice.. And he had with 
all his repudiation but travelled in a 
circle to meet again the foe he had met 
long ago. Once again the Hawtreys had 
crossed his purpose, and disputed his right. * 

There was something sinister in this 
insistence of circumstance to force his 
surrender. He had sought a place of 
forgetfulness and it had been denied. 

He trembled as a leaf in a blast before 
it is torn from its last hold and swept to 
the ground, but still he stood as though 
refusing to yield. Once he lifted his 
head and caught sight of his sister’s 
picture, then a low cry broke from him. 

“She also—the last of you!” 

Agnes had taken him at a past estimate. 
She asked no mercy, made no plea. “I 
accept my banishment.” 

To her as to the others he was a merci- 
less judge. 

A servant disturbed him. 

“What orders, sir?” 

“ Put out the lights,” commanded the 
squire in harsh tones. 


In the raw dawn Dan was aroused by 
a violent ringing of the Lodge bell. 
Then Mrs. Best’s voice reached him. 

““What’s amiss? there’s something 
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amiss. Is it the vicar? 
a stroke ?”’ 

By this Dan was dressed and a few 
moments later astride the horse the man 
had brought. 

“Yes sir,” he said in answer to a 
question, “the doctor’s been sent for, 
put seeing that whenever anything went 
wrong the squire always said ‘send for 
Mr. Best,’ and knowing you was in his 
confidence more than anybody, I made 
bold to come, for something’s gone wrong 
that’s sure. The orders last night were 
to have the house lit and fires burning 
in most of the rooms, and Miss Agnes’ 
room in readiness—the large room that’s 
been done up for her, sir, the one that 
used to belong to the young lady’s grand- 
mother. For although the squire didn’t 
say definite that Miss Agnes was coming 
it was evident he expected her. But a 
letter came instead. And when Themp- 
son went in some hours later to ask for 
further orders the master glowered at 
him—if you'll excuse the expression, 
sir, and said, ‘ put out the lights.’ Thomp- 
son didn’t feel quite easy in his mind, 
and after he’d been in bed some time, he 
got up and went downstairs and found 
the squire lying where he had fallen.” 

Dan shivered more with a prescience 
of evil than from the chill air. A few 
minutes brought him to Thorpe. The 
house and trees were ghostlike in the 
white mist which obliterated landmarks 
and blotted out distance. 

At first sight of the old man, Dan 
thought that he was dead, he jay rigid 
and still among his pillows, the refined 
aged face proud and dauntless even in 
unconsciousness. ; 

“I have sent to Bournemouth for 
doctors and nurses,” said the local prac- 
titioner. ‘‘No I do not anticipate the 
worst--he has marvellous vitality for a 
man of his years. He has probably 
received a shock. By-the‘bye I picked 
up this when we lifted him.” 

The doctor handed Dan Agnes’ letter, 
“This will, perhaps, offer an explanation. 
You are in his confidence—hadn’t you 


better read it ?” 
XXXII—s3 


The squire, 
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Dan went to the window, and for a 
moment hesitated to become master of 
the contents: he was struggling with 
some fear and wanted to spare himself 
knowledge. Then he drew himself up, 
and read. As he read his face paled and 
changed. Till now, Dan had retained 
a boyish anticipation. But in that half- 
hour while he stood gazing with unseeing 
eyes over the familiar scene the whole 
aspect of his life changed. The love of 
Agnes had so interwoven itself with his 
ideals and labour that he did not know 
how to separate it from what was vital 
in his youth. 

Her first advent brought romance and 
poetry into the hum-drum of the Mill- 
Willows existence; had opened the way 
to the old miser’s humanity : had brought 
himself into intimate touch with emotion. 
She had symbolised purity and truth 
to him and his manhood had offered its 
incense. He had set her apart in adora- 
tion—and another man had cheapened her. 

Rage brought Dan back to reality. 
His fastidious honour had been mocked, 
while he had feared to influence her, 
Clement Hawtrey had snatched her from 
prosperity, from her home. 

With a sudden tightening of the throat, 
Dan realised that the place which had 
known her for so long would know her 
no more. The spire of the little church 
visible now in the distance through the 
clearing mist had all at once a desolate 
significance. Work had not™~ always 
quelled his unrest, how now ? 

He turned involuntarily to the bed 
where the stricken old man lay. And 
what of him? Tyrannical, inexplicable 
as he was, the desire of his eyes, awakened 
life had been in this shattered hope. 
Surely Agnes had no realisation of what 
this would mean ? 

He heard her pleading with him as 
she had done that spring morning long 
ago when she had clung to his arm and 
asked, “If I did a tremendous mean 
thing what would you do Dandy?... 
people can bite into you without hurting 
their teeth on a stone.” 

She had bitten hard. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


A BROKEN ARC 


Not for the first time in a woman’s love- 
story—the irresistible power of the man 
lay in his need. This is the explanation 
of many otherwise incomprehensible 
wooings; the woman believes that she 
only, of all the world, can bestow happi- 
ness upon the man. 

Momentarily at least Agnes did this 
for Clement; in pure happiness he 
revolted at the vice which had menaced 
his destiny. In the first year of their 
marriage the few hundreds which alone 
remained of her father’s bequest—from 
which, according to his will, the expenses 
of her education had been defrayed— 
and the addition of a handsome wedding 
present from Professor Kerley, freed 
the artist from pecuniary distractions. 
His half confession of weakness from 
which she had saved him kept Agnes in 
a heaven of assurance that she could 
have done no other with her life—that 
she had found its true mission. 

One short letter from Dan had wished 
her happiness. Clement’s name was 
absent from the page of rather stilted 
sentences. In a postscript the writer 
added that he and Squire Thorpe were 
much together; circumstances fostered 
the companionship. The squire, Dan 
added, had recovered from an_ illness 
which had attacked him several months 
previously. 

Agnes forgave the coldness of the 
letter for the relief of the postscript. 
Her great-uncle had accepted her deser- 
tion and Dan was making it up to him. 

“It isn’t as though I had ever really 
lived with him. It was only the relin- 
quishment of an idea.” Yet more and 
more frequently her heart yearned to 
him, and memory dwelt about the grey 
bent figure moving in solitary restless- 
ness through the rooms beautified for 
her occupation. The appeal of his age 
to her youth had never lost its potency ; 
if only he had willed that her truth to 
him might mean loyalty to others also ! 
But he had accepted her, relinquish- 
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ment as Ambrose Kerley had deposed 
her. 

Helen’s attitude puzzled Agnes. Ip. 
stead of the jealous  unfriendliness 
expected, Clement’s sister took almost 
an anxious tone, trusted the girl’s gene. 
rous impulse had not been ill-advised, 
To Clement she wrote, ‘Success is your 
only reparation—sometimes I fear that 
you have passed it by. You clamoured 
for your chance. What have you done 
with it?” 

Clement flushed and crumpled the 
letter in his hand. This from his indulgent 
Helen! Its reproach plunged him into 
the first despondency since his marriage. 
It had taken some months for Helen’s 
letter to reach him. His had missed 
and had travelled before it overtook the 
professor. Clement and Agnes were in 
Paris at the time, Clement working in 
a little studio in the Latin Quartier. 

Here the girl-wife shared that strange 
artist-life with her husband, under the 
thrall of her first belief in his genius. 
He was painting a picture which he called, 
“To the Rescue.” A boat on a wild 
sea with a woman at the oars. The 
woman was Agnes the man lying at the 
bottom of the boat had his face hidden 
but there was that in the outline of the 
figure which suggested the artist himself. 

As yet the picture was only a rough 
sketch, though it had remarkable power, 
and Clement had worked steadily at it 
for weeks; but, all the time with an 
undercurrent of apprehension. 

What if he missed the mark he had 
so often missed ? 

He went out into the streets to fight 
his mood. The gaiety and the light of 
the Champs Elyseés instead of hearten- 
ing further depressed him by its vivid 
contrasts. 

In this reaction he trampled upon 
himself for the theft of Agnes. She had 
been eagerly willing to give herself— 
but to what ? His talk of salvation had 
been incoherent; he had presented him 
self to her as a man martyred to his 
art. He had captured that largeness 
of faith and courage in her which scenting 
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danger would yet proceed in the hope 
of rescue. 

The humiliation for him lay in the 
fraud. Not he himself had won her, 
but the representations of his dreams. 

Yet, too, there was that other self of 
him, which he would express; beauty 
and power, after long toiling, might be 
his to know. Then he could tell her, the 
worst of himself, how he had besmirched 
his ideal; how her strength had made 
weakness hideous; how through her 
he had learnt everything, had reached 
everything. 

As he watched the crowd some words 
he had read of artistic Paris recurred to 
him, ‘‘. . . they have got the poison of 
the Boulevards in their blood, and it 
dulls their eye and hand. They want 
scattering to the wilderness; they want 
the wave of life to come and lift them 
past the mud they are dabbling in, with 
its hideous wrecks and débris, out and 
away to the great sea.” 

It would have been better for him if 
like other men he had.known, he had 
starved on a crust, rather than anticipate 
the reward of attainment. 

Better for him if he were swept— 
however ruthlessly—from dabbling in 
mud, into life’s tragic simplicity—a good 
swimmer against death. 

Falling in with some old comrades he 
would have thrown them off curtly, but 
they, good fellows, unaware of the 
troubled consciousness of mental and 
moral mediocrity which had laid its 
cold touch on Clement’s heart, would 
not be shaken off and presently the 
enchantment of the night, the beauty 
and glamour of the city and the old 
magnetic talk of Art worked upon him, 
his smile grew bright and hope kindled 
his eyes, as he sat and chatted with 
his companions in a restaurant of the 
humbler sort which was familiar with 
some of their best days. a Be 

Agnes awaited Clement’s return ap- 
prehensive of she knew not what. At 
first sight of his animated face, the light 
returned to her serious eyes. She had 


never known Clement more brilliant, 
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more full of ideas. Her heart expanded 
to his assurance of power. They had 
one of those hours together in which he 
allured himself and her from thought 
of evil. 


‘There shall never be one lost good,” 


he quoted. 
‘* What was, shall live as before ; 
The evil is null, is nought... 
What was good shall be good, with, for evil, so 
much good more ; 
On earth the broken arcs; in heaven a perfect 
round.”’ 


And while Agnes slept and dreamt 
that she was a child again walking with 
Dandy among the buttercups, Clement 
with his eyes fixed on the red blur over 
the city prayed not for the semblance of 
good, but itself by which to hold the beauty 
that had come to his life. 

From that day Agnes perceived Clem- 
ent had virtually changed; his zeal 
modified, or suddenly fired and carried 
all along with it. For weeks together 
he did not enter his studio but spent 
most of his time away from the house ; 
then the artist awoke and again triumphed 
over the man. j 
FEBut the inevitable enlightenment came 
rather brutally to Agnes. They were 
at a party and she found herself hemmed 
in a corner of one of thé crowded {rooms 
seated beside an elderly lady to whom 
she had not been presented. On the 
score of nationality this lady waived 
ceremony and treated the girl to a run- 
ning commentary on the guests. 

“That man by the door—the one 
with the grey hair—is the’famous novelist 
X. Y. Z.; the other,!the handsome 
young man he is talking to, might have 
been an equally famous artist but for 
absinthe. All the world knows it but 
his young wife, who,{they say, sacrificed 
a fortune to marry him. Poor fool! 
I knew Hawtrey’s sister years ago, before 
she was companion to that girl who wasted 
millions on cripples’ homes. . . .” 

Atfa later hour Lady Betty Heath- 
cote¥had the mortification“of knowing 
that she had told Agnes her own story. 
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“ How extraordinarily awkward,” said 
Lady Betty. ‘ But the girl has breeding 
and took it quietly. Now I understand 
the expression of her eyes—they posi- 
tively glared at me. She’s a beauty too. 
Men are chiefly brutes—but the Hawtreys 
have no blood.” 
wAbsinthe? The soft autumn night 
with its myriad stars was chilled and 
darkened for Agnes. She had escaped 
to the garden where the dreamy strains 
of a waltz reached her. He of all men! 
He, her young god ; an abyss had opened 
at her feet. 

In a cruel lightning flash she com- 
prehended. Till now she had lived in 
a mist of illusion; she had been baffled, 
but now she understood the defeat of 
the artist, the defalcation of the man. 

When Clement found her she clung to 
him with a shaking hand. 

“Why, dearest how you tremble and 
how cold you are!” 

“Take me home, let us go home, 
Clement.” 

“This moment—you are ill ?” 

“No, not ill, not I.” 

#. Wer request, her agitation, surprised 
Clement. He remembered her little 
ripple of laughter when a few hours ago he 
had suggested they should remain at home. 

They drove to their tiny home in 
absolute silence. Clement looked with 
apprehension at the white face beside 
him; he would have expostulated but 
Agnes was never whimsical and incon- 
sequent ; something vital had occurred 
to make this change in her. She drew 
her hand from his clasp with scarce 
concealed aversion. Was the trouble 
the ravaging of that fair place in his 
life, her love for him ? 

“‘ Agnes, tell me,” he pleaded as she 
turned from him with a quiet though 
cold good-night.. Her love, her ascetism 
was in revolt; all that was spiritual 
and intellectual in her character recoiled 
from animalism ; and the old, old tragedy 
of disillusion was too new for her to 
disassociate the sinner from his sin and 
love the man at his highest conception 
of himself. 


Every sense was shrinking from him 
at that moment and the proud cold 
young face and the cold eyes showed it. 

Suddenly enlightenment came to Clem- 
ent. To her he had fallen. 

With his head bowed he left the room 
and quietly shut the door. There was 
something reverential in his action, as 
though he shut her in with her young 
purity, from contamination with himself, 

But the night darkened about him 
as he wandered. The sounds of gently 
sleeping nature had no place for his soul. 
He walked mechanically, blind and care. 
less to his way. 

“My wife! O God!” He called 
first on the human, then on the divine. 
If the lesser rejected him, how could the 
higher accept ? 

Agnes heard the closing of the door 
and the retreating footsteps and the 
click of the garden gate with relief. 

She was bound above all things to be 
loyal to her husband, but just now it was 
infinite relief to be alone. 

She had lived on a level which made 
a lower altitude seem degradation. And 
like all young untempted souls, her first 
judgment of vice was condemnation. 

Her mood was one of stern relentless- 
ness. Then standing before her mirror 
as she uncoiled her hair the expression 
of her own face startled her in its likeness 
to the old proud cold face of Miser 
Thorpe. 

“No! No!” she cried, sinking on her 
knees. ‘I will not hate; I will love. 
I will love! I will not perpetuate 
that old hate!” 

A small timepiece ticked out the 
desolate hours while she parted with her 
dreams, struggling once more to read- 
just her ideas to fact. In imagination 
she sat again a forlorn child facing the 
professor in his study telling him that 
she loved to choose her own way. 

“T have chosen it, I will abide by it.” 

Life was stripped of its old idealism, 
but knowledge should be her defence. 
But Clement did not come—what if 
in his shame he——? 

She was startled by the unspoken 























fear. If he refused life because of her 
contempt, never could she be justified. 
The tragic hour of woman’s disillusion 
is her test hour, the crisis for herself and 
the man. Temptation and sin, the con- 
flict of heaven with hell became plain 
text to Agnes. 

But as yet she shrank from contempla- 
tion of the future and turned backward, 
seeing pictures of the past. She rose and 
walked to the open window and looked 
out at the still starlit sky. 

“T shall never be a girl again, father,” 
she said in her old fashion, .‘‘ but I shall 
be your daughter always, and we Thorpes 
are not cowards are we, dear ?”’ 

When Clement came in in the cheerless 
dawn, Agnes in her white robe looked 
to him a vision of cold righteousness 
till she smiled with quivering lips, and 
held out her hands. He bowed his head 
on her hands and murmured chokingly : 

“O my dear, my wife, help me!” 


CHAPTER XXX 
AN INTERVAL 


OnE bright day in April, Dan, who had 
been several days in London, finding him- 
self at Westminster, and an hour or so 
to spare before the departure of his train 
from Waterloo decided to spend the 
interval in the Abbey. It was a work 
of some dexterity to cross from the 
Houses of Parliament; town was full, 
and lines of carriages, cabs, and ’buses 
and every conceivable conveyance was 
going in all directions. Dan passed 
through the iron enclosure and along 
the broad path between the borders of 
spring flowers which perfumed the air, 
pushed open the Abbey door which swung 
to behind him and shut out the hurry, 
noise, and clamour of the streets. In 
the dim light and silence human conflict 
was effaced; time and art victorious. 
Standing under the lofty naves and 
strolling through the magnificent aisles, 
confronting at every step tombs and 
monuments whose kneeling effigies had 
outlasted by hundreds of years the 
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crumbling dust for which they _dumbly 
supplicated, the young man _ realised 
with almost a shock that “Art is 
long and Time is fleeting,’ ani a great 
longing overcame him for his day. 
Hitherto he had been under control of 
his own mind, of restriction of circum- 
stance, suddenly he was tired, tired of 
negation, of monotony, of the climbing 
of a falling wheel. His experiences of life 
had been embryonic. Oh! for an occa- 
sion, even disaster, in which he might fully 
live. 4 
The solid vastness, the serene stillness, 
the aged grandeur of the place worked 
their old spell on Dan. His eye fell on 
Wordsworth’s flamed words : 2] 


They dreamt not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build. 


With a lightened spirit he turned his 
steps to Poet’s Corner attracted by the 
statues and inscriptions of men who 
have influenced the thought of che world 
more than the lives of kings. “an re- 
membered a remark of Ambrose Kerley’s 
when they one day visited the Abbey 
in company. 

“It is a history in monuments of the 
progression of thought, and the evolution 
of man from superstition and dread of 
death to a comprehension of the larger 
life. They do not carve death’s heads 
and supplicating effigies on a hero's 
tomb to-day. His statue stands erect: 
Winged angels with upward look are 
bearing his laurels or pointing to his 
lyre. Poet’s Corner is in itself a poem 
in marble to the thought that man’s 
labour is life’s true prayer.” rae tas | 

Black robed vergers moveca quietly 
about. Stray and faithful worshippers 
filed in for the afternoon service, and 
the visitors to take their seats. The dim 
light which pervaded the building was 
pierced with shafts of purple and crimson 
where the sunlight streamed through the 
western window of the nave, and as Dan 
watched the transformation of the grey 
scene, a tall slight figure came slowly 
down the aisle. Dan’s heart throbbed 
with sudden gladness. 
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It was Agnes. She passed through 
the crimson shaft, then paused and took 
a seat where Dan got an uninterrupted 
view of her. 
| He had been without news of her for 
months and then had only received it 
second-hand in a letter from the pro- 
fessor. The news had been suspiciously 
good Dan considered, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the fact that there had been 
no public mention of Clement Hawtrey 
since his marriage. 

As Dan grew calmer and his sight 
clearer he perceived that it was not the 
effect of the light but a reality that Agnes 
was pale and wan. The whiteness of her 
face and the shadow under the eyes made 
them seem unnaturally large and bright. 

The voices of the white-robed choristers 
rose and fell like angels’ voices ; the deep- 
toned notes of the organ echoed through 
the aisles, but Dan heard nothing of 
the glad affirmations; he felt and saw 
nothing but the change and pain in the 
face that had so long been dear. 

Yet how lovely she was; but the 
droop of the slender figure, the expression 
of suffering, was not typical of Agnes. 
Some long-continued strain had worked 
this havoc. The impression strengthened 
as the service proceeded; she took no 
part in it but leaned back wearily, her 
sad eyes looking far away. 

Something was amiss; something of 
which Ambrose Kerley had no knowledge 
or he would not be wandering at the 
other end of the world. 

Before Dan could decide how to ap- 
proach her without startling her or seem- 
ing intrusive she rose quietly and left 
the Abbey. 

In the crowd he was uncertain which 
way she had gone, but seeing a figure 
in black some distance ahead he recog- 
nised it by the upright easy carriage 
and poise of the fair head. Agnes went 
on steadily although slowly, and presently 
turned into a mean street. Dan’s lips 
grew stern. fess 

“Surely—no! These surroundings do 
not mean home to her? That cad 1” 
The saint is of slew making and the 





Rev. Daniel Best never felt less like 
one. 

But his chivalry protested against her 
humiliation. She had let herself into 
a shabby tenement; a coster’s barrow 
stood on the curb, while the owner shouted: 
‘‘ Water-cresses, ’a’penny a bunch, water- 
cresses !”’ and a little further on a barrel. 
organ ground out: 


I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls, 


She, the queen of her fond world at 
Mill-Willows, she live here? It was 
inexcusable ; it was dastardly. 

He ought to go away. It was asking 
too much of a fellow to discover her 
poverty. He couldn’t humiliate her. 
He would go away. 

Instead he found himself ascending 
the stairs following the instruction: “ Top 
floor front.” 

The top floor front was in twilight, 
but appeared to be half sitting-room, 
half studio. But before Dan could take 
notes a shadowy figure came forward. 

“ Dandy!” 

Amazement, delight, vexation was in 
the exclamation. And Dan holding her 
hands, looked at her as though he had 
sighted home after lonely wandering. 

Agnes’ face flushed. But her old 
matter-of-factness restored Dan’s balance. 

“Dandy,” she laughed strangling a 
sob that threatened to choke her. “ You 
are always the unexpected that happens! 
you always were.” 

He looked at her suspiciously. 

“T wonder if in the whole course of 
your life you ever found yourself where 
you expected to be—I’m sure you didn’t 
expect to be here—say two hours ago?” 

Did she divine it or had she seen him 
in the Abbey? But she contrived to 
make him feel a blunderer, and chilled 
his wrath. She was so_ self-possessed, 
so apparently unconscious of anything 
unusual. 

“T saw you in the Abbey.” Dan 
blurted out finding nothing conventional 
to say. “I wanted awfully to speak 
to you. I intended no intrusion; you 
must forgive me.” 
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“Dan,” she caught her breath, and 
laid a detaining hand upon his arm, 
while she smiled at him wistfully. ‘‘ It— 
it’s a surprise, but it is good to see you. 
You Jook so big and strong, old Dandy.” 

Her black dress—it was shabby, Dan 
was sure of it now—threw into relief the 
whiteness of her face which had paled 
from its first flush; her golden hair was 
massed low upon her neck, her only 
ornament her wedding-ring on the slender 
hand which rested on his sleeve. 

“Don’t annihilate me with your big- 
ness!” she added with a survival of her 
childhood command. “Sit down, and 
I will give you some tea!” 

She made the tea talking all the time, 
and Dan listened with a thwarted sense 
of being held at bay. More and more 
the trouble grew upon him; her sweet- 
ness and gaiety brought a lump to his 
throat, its source was not happiness, it 
was the indomitable spirit of the Thorpes. 
Whatever she suffered she would not sue 
for pity or seek the comfort of human 
help. Yet those deep eyes of hers were 
soft and eager, giving confidence, asking 
questions her lips would not speak, 
and Dan was disappointed and reveren- 
tial by turns, for she was mistress of her 
sordid surroundings as she had been at 
Mill-Willows, but with a softness that had 
triumphed over her caprices. 

But Dan would have welcomed any 
imperious criticism rather than the gentle- 
ness with which she received the account 
of himself she compelled from him. She 
seemed to devour each detail. She asked 
at length: 

“And my great-uncle ?” 

Dan hesitated, then answered under 
protest, “He has not spoken of you 
since.” 

He thought there was relief in her 
face, but could not be sure in the dim 
light. She sat silently, her chin resting 
on her clasped hands, her elbows on the 
small table between them. Presently 
she got up and walked to the window 
open to the April sweetness, and the 
noises of the street. A man staggered 
past. She drew the blind down hastily 
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and lit a lamp with trembling fingers, 
The lamp only served to throw the corners 
of the room into deeper shadow, but Agnes 
sat within the circle of the light. Her 
face thus distinctly revealed to Dan, with 
its old candour and its old wistfulness 
intensified into yearnings, was too much 
for his calculated calmness. His love 
made him reach to touch the tragedy 
that divided them. 

“ Agnes, haven’t you anything to tell—?” 
He paused before the ‘‘me” as though 
making too intimate demand. 

She shook her head silently. Then, 
meeting his eyes, either he was too strong 
for her, or she was too tired to resist his 
comfort, she said: 

‘Since you make it a personal question 
—you have answered so many of mine— 
I find you a stimulus. I am a littl 
tired. My—” she looked him full in the 
face her voice soft—“ husband is ill.” 

Into the emotion-filled silence, Dan’s 
voice fell with claim for himself and 
Professor Kerley, using her guardian's 
term of endearment. 

‘“‘ Have you been fair to us, childie ?” 

“Yes, yes, yes! Dandy,” she responded 
hastily, ‘‘ quite fair. I could not share 
the extraordinary delusion of my—of 
Squire Thorpe. My choice was inherit 
ance with traditional hate, or love in 
opposition.” 

She hid her face in her hands for a 
moment, then looked up brightly. 

“This is the confessional: you are 
under the seal of your priestly orders. 
I admit to you that few of us have the 
power of doing what we intend to do— 
saving souls for instance ? ”’ 

Dan winced under her glance. 

“T do. not see, yet,” she proceeded 
gravely and slowly, “that it is God’s 
way to restrain us from our impulses 
and delusions. If they are wrong they 
fail. The issue answers us. We pine 
most for what is denied, so we are per- 
mitted to take and taste. No one 
could convince me,” she added, “ that 
search for Good, even a mistaken search, 
does not lead to Good.” 

At that moment Clement appeared 
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in the doorway: arrested by his wife’s 
words or the sight of her visitor he stood 
for a moment without speaking. 

Ill? Dan was astounded at the change 
in the once handsome young man. His 
dark eyes were sunken and fever-bright, 
he was emaciated and sallow-looking and 
it seemed an effort to drag himself across 
the room. ; 

The meeting was constrained. Clement 
looked questioningly from Agnes to Dan. 
The young wife flushed sensitively, the 
colour fading leaving her whiter than 
before. An odd imploring expression 
of the eyes seemed to beseech, ‘‘ What- 
ever you suspect show nothing.” 

It was not alone in feature, dress, and 
bearing that Clement had changed, there 
was mental and moral deterioration of 
which the physical was but the reflex. 
There was a great contrast between the 
two young men as they sat together and 
conversed. Dan’s face had strengthened 
and refined under the chisel of time, the 
soft clear eyes had lost some of their 
dreaminess as though their vision had 
shortened. 

The tall athletic frame had gained in 
dignity. The simple creed of duty he 
preached had been driven home by. his 
own strenuous living, and he looked as 
honest and wholesome as he was. 

If Agnes drew comparisons between 
the dreamer and the worker her wifely 
love and womanly pity were for the 
wreck of manhood. She ranged herself 
on ler husband’s side and in manner 
and word fought for him, adroitly direct- 
ing his thought from the hallucination 
of a fate against him, to his work. 

The feverish eyes hada fashion of 
searching for his wife’s eyes as though 
her glance arrested his thought. Was 
his mind impaired ? 

Dan was profoundly puzzled for before 
the evening closed Clement changed 
extraordinarily. He was vivid and 
brilliant. He showed Dan his pictures— 
all but ‘“ To the Rescue,” which he kept 
covered as Agnes noted with grateful 
relief. The sketches were all unfinished, 
but the artist somehow conveyed to 
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Dan the impression that he would not 
injure his name by forced work. 

When Dan took his departure it was 
too late for Twynham-Bourne that night. 
Agnes detained him for a moment with 
an unmistakable meaning in her eyes 
and voice. 

‘* Remember—this is the confessional,” 
and so bound him on his honour. But 
when he had gone she crouched with her 
face hidden and cried, ‘‘ You mustn’t 
let me lose courage, O God, not yet— 
not while he needs me. My heart is 
broken, but I will not be afraid.” 

Clement, returned from seeing Dan 
off, stood gazing at the bowed figure of 
Agnes with the expression of a man who 
has been suddenly wakened from sleep, 
then treading softly that she should not 
hear him, descended the stairs. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
IN THE WILDERNESS 


SguirRE Thorpe was perplexed. Dan had 
returned from London in a strange mood 
of preoccupation. The bright eyes under 
the white eyebrows watched the young 
man attentively, as he stood leaning 
against the mantelpiece, absorbed, appa- 
rently in watching the glowing log, which 
in spite of the spring sunshine burned on 
the hearth. 

The old man bending toward the fire 
looked frail and shrunken, although the 
light in the keen eyes showed no exhaus- 
tion of mind. There. was more than 
question in their gaze; there was affec- 
tion. 

The young, strong, sensitive face unde: 
scrutiny showed trouble. But whatever 
the trouble Dan guarded his lips as stub- 
bornly as did the squire. 

Doubt of the young clergyman—the 
man he had never doubted—had given 
place to dependence. But neither by 
word nor act had hehinted personal interest 
since Dan’s rejection of his proposition. 
‘Let him fight it out—” he had argued 
grimly. ‘‘ His saving grace is his honesty. 
When he finds he has made a mistake 
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he’l’ own it.” But Dan acknowledged 
no mistake. Was circumstance conspir- 
ing against this companionship on which 
he had grown to lean? Would dissatis- 
faction with his lot prompt Dan to mend 
it? In answer to a remark, a personal 
thrust put Dan off his guard. 

“Talent to be of any practical value 
must be obvious. A light under a bushel 
does not exist as far as illumination goes. 
Take your own case, eh! You give the 
impression of smouldering under extinc- 
tion, eh!” 

“T? oh no! I don’t require much 
air space. I’m fuming just now because 
I can’t indulge in an extravagant—” le 
swallowed the word ‘‘ whim”’ and substi- 
tuted “ desire.” 

Which was nothing less than to pur- 
chase—through an agent—several of 
Clement’s unfinished pictures, and so 
relieve Agnes from the necessity of the 
moment. 

Dan regretted his promise—he would 
see Agnes again and urge the folly of 
concealment of her husband’s condition. 
It was preposterous that she should be 
outcast because of an obstinate old man’s 
prejudice. Dan was shaken from any 
other consideration save the fact of Agnes’ 
suffering. Her pride would endure with- 
out appeal—but—— 


,. But the romance and heroism of this 


love-story with its living heroine appealed 
to Dan. It was impossible that she 
should watch her husband die unaided in 
his, struggle. 

SWhat Dan did not know was that 
other ghastly watching at the death of 
Clement’s manhood—that the secret of 
her agony and shame was there. That 
all her arts and all her end, every renun- 
ciation she was toiling through was to 
show Clement her belief was in him still. 
She knew that the uncovering of his naked- 
ness would brutalise what was left of 
soul and testify that she herself acknow- 
ledged he was lost. 

‘I undertook, I will not fail.’’ 

But that heart-broken, terror-stricken 
cry of Agnes had pierced Clement Haw- 
trey’s dulled consciousness with sharp 


conviction. She despaired of him as 
he despaired of himself. He had reached 
the depths of ignominy when he had 
reached the bottom of her hope. 

He crept into the street with the sense 
of humiliation and degradation of a thief 
who has robbed his one friend of an 
only and treasured possession. 

His vice had filched all. It had robbed 
him of genius, of will, of self-respect, 
shattered his career, blasted his life— 
and what meant more to him than all 
which meant so much—it had lost him 
the love of his wife. 

He bent his head, walking blindly, 
stumbling against people as he went. 
Mechanically he turned up his coat collar 
and drew his hat over his eyes. It was 
an involuntary instinct to escape notice, 
for in Dan’s puzzled eyes he had read 
condemnation. His shame was hot and 
bitter that one from her old life should 
see how far he had separated Agnes from 
happiness ; how he had belied her trust. 

With the ever.asting promise of the 
absinthe he had lived in the rose-phan- 
tomed atmosphere of its deceit ; brought 
suddenly into the light of truth, he was 
appalled by the gaunt facts revealed. 

He had reached the Embankment 
when faintness made him halt and 
stagger into one of the seats. 

A soft spring breeze came fresh from 
the river, on which phantom barges 
and boats glided, the reflection of their 
lights trailing on the dark surface of the 
water, illuminated in the distance by 
the lamps outlining the graceful arches 
of the bridges. The windows of the 
great hotels were ablaze with light: 
carriage lamps flashed over the young 
despairing face of the man who sat in 
a darkness of his own, till the passing of 
a policeman who looked at him atten- 
tively aroused Clement to his position. 

This had been his world! 

This London, this city wonderful, 
gracious servant of success; magnani- 
mous and generous patron of Talent— 
cold mistress to failure, contemptuous 
law-giver to mediocrity. 

“Lost! failed!” 
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The despairing cry was wrung from 
him by his suffering. He rose and went 
on slowly till he came to London Bridge 
where he stood looking down into the 
grave of many such failures. 

He was irritated for the second time 
by the scrutiny of .a policeman. The 
sinister suggestion fastened—was this 
the way out? Release for Agnes; 
release for himself from the torturing 
bonds of his disease ? 

This way he might defy the tyranny 
of his foe, and be rid of the burden of his 
flesh which had so successfully warred 
against his mind. Was he not justified 
in repudiating this vanquishment ? this 
disjointed semblance of a man? Better 


than be hounded out of life by a fieng 
of desire which was in no part of his will 
—why not by one swift act destroy the 
body ? 

The officer of the law passed him again, 
this time slowly. 

“No man liveth—neither doth any 
man die unto himself.” . 

Was it Agnes who spoke the words? 
Surely Agnes had said them in his hear. 
ing? He lifted his hat as though she 
stood before him. 

“Then, dearest, since it is so, I must 
not die. My life has dishonoured you 
too much to add my death to your shame. 
I will relinquish death—and you. Because 
of you.” 


(To be continued) 


a EF) 


“ Temptation ” 


By Mary Countess of Cavan 


Ou, dearest Lord, my guide be Thou 
Throughout my life below— 

The dangers that beset my path 
Only Thyself doth know. 


My hidden sins unknown by all 
That round me daily live, 

Should bring me to Thy Mercy Seat, 
Oh, Lord !—Who dost forgive. 


The heart it knows its bitterness 
When sin its Victory gains, 

Repentant then with dark remorse 
The contrite soul complains ! 


Then, Oh, my Lord, Thy comfort give, 
Thy tender pitying love, 

Cause to descend with healing wings 
Thy Pardon from above, 


That once again my sinful soul, 
Transported, bless’d, forgiven, 
May upwards send the song of praise 


That faith will waft to Heaven. 
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Prayer 


By Robert F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 


WAS greatly struck a short time ago 

by a series of very interesting 

frescoes in the Glasgow Municipal 

Buildings, which were evidently de- 
signed to represent the progress of the 
city from the earliest times to the present. 
First there was a lovely picture of St. 
Mungo finding the ring in the fish’s mouth ; 
the queen standing near, whose innocence 
was to be vindicated by this marvellous 
discovery. Then there was a representa- 
tion of some Clydesdale horses, at which 
some Highlanders and a group of monks 
were gazing with admiration. Last of 
all there was the Glasgow of to-day, a 
river crowded with shipping, and no 
relief from the smoky drab except in 
the red funnel of a steamer, and in the 
fire of a forge. : 

What! I thought, do these artists 
seriously think that our progress is from 
the Age of Gold to the Age of Silver, and 
from that to the Age of Iron? Was 
there first the age of simplicity, of faith, 
of prayer, with clear streams, strong hills 
and the open heavens, according to 
the exquisite design of the St. Mungo 
fresco; and then the age of the strength of 
the brutes, and the earthly powers of man ; 
and finally, as supreme upshot of the 
travail of the world, the age of machinery, 
a scene in which God, and even Nature, 
has no place, a weary foreground of 
hammering of iron plates, roar of blast 
furnaces, swift coursing of ocean steamers 
—and nothing behind ? 

There is a superficial truth in this view 
of human development. There is, as 
Principal Fairbairn shows in his “ Philo- 
sophy of the Christian Réligion,” a con- 
trast between primitive man and civilised 
man, the former rich in the spiritual, 
poor in the material, the latter rich in 
the material and poor in the spiritual. 

But we cannot rest in such a view. 


Christ has taught us that the Golden Age 
is in the future. 

Our artists therefore should have sug- 
gested that while progress is a departure 
from simplicity, an enrichment in material 
wealth, and in mechanical contrivances, 
the proper history of progress describes 
the ways in which the material gains are 
permeated with the original spiritual life. 
The stream breaks from the fountain ; 
the tanglewood obstructs its way; but 
the stream prevails. The stream is 
choked by the heaps of slag and rubbish ; 
but again it wins victoriously through. 
As Wesley broke through the age of 
rationalism with the astonishing force 
of the Evangelical revival, some new 
Wesley, some new Methodism, will break 
through the Age of Mechanism; the 
dust-heaps will be swept away, because 
the stream descends from the ever- 
lasting hills. 

How to permeate our own time with 
the spiritual life, whic, as we fancy, 
must have been so much easier in the 
dawn-golden days, before 


This strange disease of modern life, 
With its sick hurries and divided aims, was rife, 


that is our problem. 

Such a time as we have lighted on in 
this opening century, a time, as I appre- 
hend, not for satire or despair, but for 
patient inquiry and resolute hope ! 

It is a time of the awful extension of 
our knowledge, and also of a more awful 
revelation of our unfathomable ignorance. 

It is a time of intellectual superficiality, 
because motion is so rapid, and interests 
are so numerous, that few minds have 
leisure to meditate and to develop. It 
is a time of vast material production. 
The needs of all can be supplied, thanks 
to machinery, by the work of the few. 
And a new terror is come into life, that 
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one may not be wanted, that willing hands 
may find no work in the huge machine- 
worked factory of the world. The strain 
of competition, the perpetual rusk of 
motion, the exhaustion in the mere life 
of the senses, makes it an age of feeble 
faith. If the Son of Man were to come 
now would He find faith ? 

But observe, it is this age, as I have 
described it, and no other, which by us 
has to be linked with Heaven and per- 
meated with spiritual life. This is to 
become the Age of Faith. If we did not 
believe this we should surrender God, 
and acknowledge that the Gospel is not 
the power of God unto salvation. It is 
not by accident, but by design, that the 
Age of Mechanism has dawned. God 
meant these economic developments ; 
God meant for man this shrinking earth, 
this concentration of humanity in one 
compact family, all within call of all; 
and if He meant it, He intended to be 
in it, and to make the new earth His, as 
He made the old. That little Palestine 
was once His chosen land, and Israel 
His chosen people. Now His chosen 
land is the round world, His people, 
Humanity. 

How,’ we ask, is the great idea to be 
realised? How is the modern world to 
become" spiritual ? Now, though our age 
is unlike others, and the problem seems 
different, the solution of the problem 
must be the same for this and every age. 
Whatever may be the variations in detail, 
this age, like every other, can only become 
spiritual in proportion as individuals give 
themselves to Prayer. Let us, if we can, 
obtain a richer and fuller meaning for 
the word Prayer, a meaning more in 
harmony with the New Testament, less 
corrupted by the opinion and supersti- 
tion of the world. Let Prayer mean the 
psychological act or habit by which men 
put themselves into conscious touch with 
God; and then it may be said that by 
Prayer, by men becoming men of Prayer, 
getting the vision, coming into tune with 
the Infinite, in large numbers and with 
steady persistence, this Age of Iron will 
become spiritual. 


Professor Gardiner says in his Exploratio 
Evangelica, a book which surveys modern 
thought and Christian dogma with an 
equal eye, and insists only on so much 
of dogma as is consistent with modem 
thought: “The experience of Prayer 
brings out a remarkable practical para. 
dox. It might naturally be supposed 
that despair of one’s own powers, and 
leaning upon a force which is not ourselves, 
must weaken the will, or at least render 
the character colourless and poor. But 
precisely the opposite to this takes place, 
The more men lean on the Higher Power, 
the more their higher and better side is 
developed ; character, instead of becoming 
soft and weak, becomes strong and vigor- 
ous ; the will gains as it were a fresh life, 
The soul of man seems to cast away its 
weakness and reach the springs of a new 
life when it returns to the ultimate 
ground of its being. Working with Divine 
aid is not yielding to an irresistible force 
from without, but enlarging one’s own 
power, taking away the barriers which 
prevent a flood of higher life from pouring 
through the heart. Man discovers the 
truth of the Divine paradox that by Josing 
ourselves we find them, and find them 
renewed and transformed by Divine 
energy’ (p. 23). Here “ the experience 
of Prayer” is vindicated in the face of 
modern modes of thought and life. The 
experience of Prayer is a fact to be ex- 
amined, it is as much a fact as any other 
physical or mental exercise. It may be 
guided and informed by religious dogma 
and revelation; but it exists, it may be 
tested, it may be proved, by those who 
are ignorant of the Christian religion, 
and are perhaps ill instructed in any 
religion. The Mohammedan Sufi prays, 
the Hindoo Yogi prays, the Buddhist 
Lama prays. It would be idle to say 
that their Prayer is the same in spirit 
or in result as the Prayer in the Name of 
Jesus, but it is Prayer; and, whatever 
view may be taken of positive religion, 
Prayer must always remain as an instinc- 
tive movement of the human soul, which 
can be forcibly repressed by doubt and 
delusion, but which will spring up again 
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and again like water from an inex- 
haustible: fountain. 

This experience of Prayer as a psycho- 
logical fact deserves*more attention than 
it has received. Let any man set himself 
to pray in’ solitude and stillness; and 
let him resolutely sperd an hour in seek- 
ing God, and feeling atter, if haply he 
may find, Him; let him simply repeat 
the name of God, and reflect; let him 
follow out the suggestion of his own per- 
sonality in some such way as this: “I am 
J—O Being of beings, that gavest being 
to me—O mind which my mind presup- 
poses, will, without which my will cannot 
be explained, heart to which my heart 
yearns—God—my God, surely, for in 
Thee I must live and move and have my 
being, the God of all men, since as I am 
so are they; unveil Thy being to me; let 
me know Thee, so far as I may; let me 
obey Thee, so far as I can; let me not 
miss any revelation of . Thyself which 
Thou hast made.” Then let him look 
at Christ as He is shown in the Gospels, 
revealing the Father, and sending the 
Spirit—and with a firm purpose let him 
contemplate the Son of Man until he 
can conclude his prayer in the Name of 
Jesus. 

What will be the effect of the hour so 
spent ? Suppose the first effort to keep 
the hour fails, and another attempt has 
to be made, and even another and another; 
yet, when the hour is achieved, what will 
be the effect on the man? He will 
undoubtedly find that he is possessed of 
an amazing power, the immediate effect 
of which on himself suggests the wide 
results it must have beyon:! himself. It 
has been a great effort, costing him more 
perhaps than any task, physical or mental, 
that he ever undertook. He may be 
exhausted: there may be drops of 
sweat and even of blood falling from him 
in the wrestle. But after a little what 
does he find has happened? Is it not 
something like what is described in Arch- 
bishop Trench’s familiar sonnet ? 


Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence can prevail to make, 
What heavy burdens from the bosom take, 
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What parchéd ground refresh as with a shower ! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower, 

We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 

Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear. 
We kneel how weak, we rise how full of power. 
Why therefore should we do ourselves this wrong, 
And others, that we are not always strong, 

That we are ever overborne with care, 

That we should ever weak and heartless be, 

Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 

And strength and joy and courage are with Thee? 

““And_ others’’—observe that. The 
prayerless life is a real wrong to others. 
And conversely the prayerful life is the 
greatest service we can render to our age. 

There is a story from our 2arly history 
which’ recognises the power of Prayer 
quite beyond its immediate: effect on 
those who pray. Ethelfrith, the Pagan 
king of Northumberland, fought against 
the Britons, who were Christians near 
Chester, in 613. On the battle-field stood 
the monks of Bangor praying for the 
Christian arms. The Pagan king com- 
manded that they should be slaughtered. 
But, it was urged, they did not carry 
arms or fight. ‘‘ Whether they bear 
arms or not,” was the fierce but true 
reply, ‘‘ they fight against us when they 
cry against us to their God.” And the 
monks were massacred. 

Yes, the men of Prayer are the real 
fighters in the eternal conflict. The age 
in which we live demands them, more of 
them, and more resolution in their prayers. 
There is much reading and reciting of 
prayers; numbers of people “say their 
prayers punctually morning and evening. 
But Prayer in the true sense is none too 
common. In many a Christian closet 
there is a sorrowful silence. On many a 
Christian altar in the home the fire is gone 
out. In manya Christian assembly Prayer 
is unknown ; prayers have taken its place. 

And yet Prayer is the one condition of 
making our age spiritual. If we could 
pray, if many would pray, if they would 
continue to pray, in the name of Jesus, 
we might see the Age of Mechanism, the 
age of vast production, rapid transit, 
mental superficiality and feeble faith, 
transformed into the Age of Faith.— 
Brethren, pray. 
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preacher's life and work. 


placed in the hands of the writer. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE BOOKS AND PRINTED SERMONS 


T remains to speak of Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon as an author. That so 
constant and untiring a preacher, 

ay who had the pastoral care of the 

By argest church in Christendom upon his 

shoulders and at the same time originated 

and mainly directed a vast multitude of 
religious agencies and institutions, should 
find time to write books at all, is sur- 
prising, but that these books should be 
of so original a character and of so high 
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4 The Life of Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
i By Charles Ray 


This new biography of Charles Haddon Spurgeon is an authoritative study of the great 
The co-operation of Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster, who are the 
repositories of practically all existing Spurgeon literature, has been secured by the SUNDAY 
MaGazing, and their vast stores of material, including unpublished letters, etc., have been 
Further, a large collection of unpublished photographs of 
4 ‘ Mr. Spurgeon and of people and places connected with his life has been made, and these photo- 
graphs duly appear as illustrations to this biography. 


a quality as to command for them an 
extensive sale a dozen years after the 
writer’s death is little short of amazing. 
Exclusive of the yearly volumes of sermons, 
which will be referred to later, and of the 
volumes of The Sword and the Trowel 
which he edited, and in which he wrote 
extensively, there are in Messrs. Passmore 
and Alabaster’s catalogue something like 
a hundred and fifty volumes standing 
against the name of Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon. Many of these works, such as 
“The Treasury of David” and “ The 
Salt Cellars,” are the result of careful 
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and patient research 
years, whilst others, Jike “ John Plough- 

man’s Talk” and “ John Ploughman’s 
Pictures,” strike an entirely new vein 
in the way of religious appeal. Then as 
to the style of writing, this varies from 
the simplicity of “‘ Around the Wicket- 
Gate,” which a child could understand, 
to the more profound diction of, say, the 
commentary on the Psalms, intended for 
the use of preachers ; and from the plain 
homely language of the ‘“ Ploughman ”’ 
series to the beautifully finished sentences 
of the Communion meditations in “ Till 
He Come,’’ where each paper is in reality 
a delightful prose poem. Writing was 
to C. H. Spurgeon as laborious a task as 
preaching was a pleasure, and yet he did 
most of his writing during periods of 
convalescence, when work of the kind 
must have proved doubly irksome. But 
in this, as in all else, he looked at the end 
rather than the means, and the knowledge 
which the author received from time to 
time that his books were proving helpful 
to others was sufficient incentive to him 
to continue the use of his pen. In writing, 
as in preaching, C. H. Spurgeon had a 
wonderful command of language, and it 
may be truly said of him, as of Chaucer, 
that he was a “ well of English undefyled.”’ 
To acquire a plain, simple style of com- 
position, and to realise how the deepest 
thoughts can be conveyed in pure Anglo- 
Saxon, one could not do better than read 
Spurgeon’s writings. 

The circulation of the great preacher’s 
books¥established a record which is never 
likely to be surpassed. No ‘other writer, 
much less an author of religious works, 
has, in his lifetime, had the satisfaction 
of seeing his books_so widely read, and 
that they continue to be bought in_large 
numbers to the present day is a proof that 
they possess a freshness and a virility not 
confined to the period in which they were 
written. Taking the ¢gight most popular 
of his works, over a million volumes of 
these have been sold, and of one, ‘‘ John 
Ploughman’s Talk,” nearly half a million 
copies have been issued. Nor does the 
statement about extensive circulations 
XXXII—54 


extending over 
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apply only to the cheaperybooks. The 
more expensive works have been almost 
equally acceptable. Of “ The Treasury 
of David,’ for instance, published in 
seven volumes at 8s. each, no fewer 
than 148,000 volumes have been sold. 
The readers, too, have not been of the 
masses alone; they have included all 
classes—royal personages, bishops, and 
university professors, eminent literary 
men and peers of the realm—and few 
writers of religious books have obtained 
such a mixed following, socially, educa- 
tionally, and religiously. s 

Of Charles Haddon Spurgeon’s jiterary 
works the magnum opus is undoubtedly 
“The Treasury of David,” already re- 
ferred to. It comprises an original exposi- 
tion of the Book of Psalms, a collection of 
extracts from the whole range 
of literature, a series of homiletical hints 
upon almost every verse, and lists of 
writers upon each Psalm. The task of 
preparing this, the most voluminous work 
on the Psalms extant, occupied twenty 
years, and in collecting the extracts the 
preacher was assisted by his amanuensis, 
Mr. J. L. Keys, and by Dr. Gracey, of 
the Pastors’ College. Some idea of the 
labour involved may be gathered from 
the fact that nearly four hundred authors 
were quoted from, or referred to, in the 
first volume alone, and oftentimes to get 
one thought briefly stated a whole volume 
of prosy, pointless matter had to be 
carefully examined. C. H, Spurgeon’s 
own expositions, like his sermons, are 
pithy, and rich in original thought, and 
each volume contains suggestions which 
can be used as outlines for a multitude 
of sermons. The first volume was pub- 
lished in 1870, and the others followed 
at irregular intervals, the preacher being 
often hindered by ill-health. When at 
last the great work was finished C. H. 
Spurgeon wrote in his preface to the 
final volume: ‘‘ And now the colossal 
work is done! To God be all glory! 
More than twenty years have glided away 
while this pleasant labour has been in 
the doing ; but the wealth of mercy that 
has been lavished on me during that time 
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my grateful heart is unable to measure. 
Surely goodness and mercy have ‘ollowed 
me all these years and made my heart 
sing new psalms for new mercies. There 
is none like the God of Jeshurun. To Him 
be all glory for ever and ever.” 

But the literary work by which the 
great preacher will be remembered 


and homely phrases. I have aimed my 
blows at the vices of the many and tried 
to inculcate those moral virtues without 
which men are degraded. Much that 
needs to be said to the toiling masses 
would not well suit the pulpit and the 
Sabbath; these lowly pages may teach 
thrift and industry all the days of the 
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The Red Lion Inn at Ocklev, where C. H. Spurgeon often stayed, and where 
much of “ John Ploughman’s Talk” was written | 


longest is undoubtedly “ John Plough- 
man’s Talk” (with, of course, the supple- 
mentary volume, ‘“ Jchn Ploughman’s 
Pictures”’). As Dr. James Stalker has 
said of this, it “is a collection of wit and 
wisdom that is certain of immortality 
among the popular classics of England.” 
Like Martin Luther, C. H. Spurgeon early 
in life read a large quantity of children’s 
songs and stor:cs, that he might perfect 
himself in simplicity of language, and 
here he has penned plain and pure English, 
such as has not been excelled since Bunyan. 
“IT have written,” he says, “ for plough- 
men and common people. Hence, refined 
taste and dainty words have been dis- 
carded for strong prceverbial_expressions 


week in the cottage and the workshop ; 
and if some learn these lessons I shall not 
repent the adoption of a rustic style. 
Ploughman is a name I may _ justly 
claim. Every minister has put his hand 
to the plough: and it is his business to 
break up the fallow ground. That | 
have written in a semi-humorous vein 
needs no apology, since thereby sound 
moral teaching has gained a_ hearing 
from at least 300,000 persons. There 
is no particular virtue in being seriously 
unreadable. A pickle-jar has these words 
upon it, ‘If you like our pickles, try 
our sauce,’ and so I would add, If you 
like ‘John Ploughmar’s Talk,’ try his 
‘ Pictures.’ ” 
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The papers of which the volumes 
consist were originally published anony- 
mously in The Sword and the Trowel, 
and there was much speculation as to 
the authorship. The greater number of 
them were written at The Red Lion 
inn, Ockley, where C. H. Spurgeon was a 
frequent visitor, and as they came out 
in the magazine the preacher used to 
read them to his students to see the effect 
they had. One of these, however, soon 
guessed at the authorship. ‘‘ John Plough- 
man’s Talk,” like many others of C. H. 
Spurgeon’s books, has been translated 
into several languages, and some years 
ago the German Empress purchased a 
copy, together with the ‘ Morning and 
Evening Readings,” from a _ colporieur 
who was vending the German editions. 

Of a somewhat similar character to the 
‘“Ploughman’”’ volumes are “ The Salt 
Cellars,” “a collection of proverbs, with 
homely notes thereon.’’ For many years 
C. H. Spurgeon had compiled a sheet- 
almanack for workshops and kitchens, 
which was known as “ John Ploughman’s 
Almanack,”’ and was intended to promote 
temperance, thrift, kindness to animals, 
and a regard for religion among the 
working classes. Naturally the accumula- 
tion of proverbs over a course of twenty 
years was very great, and had involved 
much labour which it seemed to the 
preacher a pity to waste. He therefore 
made a selection from his stock and 
published this in two volumes, the 
collection being of the greatest value 
to preachers and teachers. One paper, 
in reviewing the work, said, ‘“‘ The proverbs 
are excellent; but Mr. Spurgeon’s com- 
ments are perfect.’’ The preacher sent 
the volumes to his friend, Dr. Thorold, 
Bishop of Rochester, who replied: ‘I 
thank you exceedingly for your valued 
gift. ‘The Salt Cellars’ shall have an 
opportunity of sparkliig in my sermons, 
and I shall begin to read ‘ The Cheques 
book of the Bank of Faith’ to-day.” 

In connection with “ John Ploughman’s 
Almanack ” there is a story worth telling. 
The editor of a Church of England maga- 
zine put into his pages each month the 
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whole of the proverbs for that month 
from the almanack without any acknow- 
ledgment. “‘I wondered how long that 
kind of thing was going on,” says C. H. 
Spurgeon, ‘‘so I wrote to the editor to 
say that it was a very bright idea for 
him to take all my friend ‘ John Plough- 
man’s’ proverbs in that way, and print 
them in his magazine as he was doing, 
but that I was instructed by ‘John 
Ploughman’ to say that he was not to 
do it any longer. The editor wrote back 
to ask what he should do, because he 
had begun printing the proverbs and 
he should like to publish them in his 
magazine right through the year. I 
said, ‘ Well, if you do so, you ought to 
say that you took them from me. If 
you do that you will be a gentleman and 
a Christian and I will say nothmg more 
about the matter ; but as that is, perhaps, 
too much to expect from you, you may 
simply put the names of the publishers 
and say that the proverbs are “ Jonn 
Ploughman’s,’ and then my name will 
not defile your pages.’”’ It seems almost 
incredible, but the gentleman actually 
accepted the second alternative. Th>re is 
scarcely any need to mention that 
this occurred just after the Baptismal 
Regeneration controversy. 

A word must be said about The Sword 
and the Trowel, C. H. Spurgeon’s monthly 
magazine, which, as,already stated, was 
the direct cause of the fouiiding of the 
Stockwell Orphanage and the Colportage 
Association. When the work at the 
Tabernacle began to expand so amazingly 
the pastor felt that it would be of real 
assistance to have a special organ of his 
own—a magazine which should interest 
friends in the various institutions con- 
nected with his church, and which at the 
same time should provide interesting and 
instructive reading for Christian families. 
It was therefore decided to publish a 
threepenny magazine monthly, and seeing 
that this was to be “a Record of Combat 
with Sin and Labour for the Lord,” the 
appropriate title of The Sword and the 
Trowel was selected, the reference, of 
course, being to the building of the walls 
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of Jerusalem in the time of Nehemiah, 



























when ‘every one with one of his hands 
wrought in the work, and with the other 
1, hand held a weapon” (Nehemiah iv. 17). 


In his opening article the editor wrote : 
‘Our monthly message will be a supple- 
ment to our weekly sermon, and will 
' enable us to say many things which would 
be out of place in a discourse. It will 
inform the general Christian public of 
' our movements and show our sympathy 

with all that is good throughout the entire 

Church of God. It will give us an oppor- 
ie tunity of urging the claims of Christ’s 
be cause, of advocating the revival of godliness 
; of denouncing error, of bearing witness 
for the truth, and of encouraging the 
labourers in the Lord’s vineyard. We do 
not pretend to be unsectarian—if by this 
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term be meant the absence of all dis- 
tinctive principles and a desire to please 
parties of all shades of opinion. We 
believe, and therefore speak. We speak 
in love; but not in soft words and trim- 
ming sentences. We shall not court 
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controversy, but we shall not shun it 
when the cause of God demands it.” 
From its inception until within a short 
period of his death C. H. Spurgeon actively 
edited The Sword and the Trowel, reading 
all the manuscripts that were received, 
and correcting many of the proof-pages, 
But his work did not stop here ; for during 
more than a quarter of a century he 
himself wrote a very large proportion 
of the magazine. Ill or well, at home 
or abroad, he always found time to devote 
to his periodical, and its character for 
vitality and brightness may be gathered 
from the fact that it was once spoken of 
in the House of Lords as “a lively news- 
paper.’ For twelve years since his death 
C. H. Spurgeon has continued to speak 
from the pages of The Sword and the 
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Trowel, hitherto unpublished articles of 
his appearing in each monthly number 
to the present time. 

If the success of C. H. Spurgeon’s books 
was remarkable, what can be said of his 
printed sermons? For close upon fifty 
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years they have been appearing, a fresh 
one each week, and although the preacher 
died in 1892 there are sufficient remaining 
unpublished to last for several years yet. 
“Penny Pulpits ”’ there have been without 
number, but their existence has at the 
best been precarious, and even where the 
fare was varied by giving the discourses 
of different divines, readers have become 
tired after a few years, and the publication 
has had to cease. But here is a “ Penny 
Pulpit’ consisting entirely of one man’s 
sermons, which, after an existence of 
half a century and long after the death 
of the preacher, possesses all the vitality 
and freshness of youth, and circulates 
to such a prodigious extent as to eclipse 
everything that has ever been known 
since printing was invented. So vast, 
indeed, is the number of copies of C. H. 
Spurgeon’s printed sermons that has 
been disposed of since “ The New Park 
Street Pulpit’ was inaugurated in 1855 
that all count has been lost by the pub- 
lishers, but it is estimated that no fewer 
than a hundred and fifty millions have 
been disposed of in this form alone! 
Then, remembering that the sermons have 
appeared in newspapers all over the world 
and that they have been translated into 
nearly forty languages and published in 
many foreign countries, the total number 
of Spurgeon’s sermons issued in print 
during half a century must be between 
two and three -hundred millions! The 
languages in which they are to be read 
range from the polished tongues of Europe 
to the primitive forms of language used in 
Africa, and include Arabic, Armenian, 
Bengali, Bulgarian, Castilian (for the 
Argentine Republic), Chinese, Congo, 
Czech, Danish, Dutch, English, Es- 
thonian, French, Gaelic, German, Hindi, 


Hungarian, Italian, Japanese, Kaffir, 
Karen, Lettish, Maori, Norwegian, 
Polish, Russian, Servian, Spanish, 


Swedish, Syriac, Tamil, Telugu, Urdu, 
and Welsh, with a few sermons in the 
Moon and Braille type for the blind. 

On one occasion an order was given for 
a million copies of the sermons, whilst at 
another time a single individual purchased 
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and* distributed freely two hundred and 
fifty thousand copies: he had selections 
of these bound up into elaborate volumes 
and presented one to each of the sovereigns 
of Europe, and sent smaller volumes to 
all the students of the universities and 
to all the Members of both Houses of 
Parliament. Many admirers quite un- 
known personally to Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon took surprising pains and spent 
considerable sums in bringing the sermons 
before the public in this and other countries. 
In the very early days a city merchant 
belonging to the Society of Friends, quite 
as a labour of love, advertised the sermons 
in a large number of newspapers and 
journals and offered to supply them to 
applicants direct from his own office. 
Another gentleman, having obtained the 
preacher's permission, had a sermon 
printed each week in the advertisement 
columns of a number of Australian news- 
papers, so as to convey the Gospel to 
the isolated dwellers in the bush. The 
manager of one of the most influential 
of these journals—a sporting paper— 
having no sympathy with such a scheme, 
charged the advertiser on the highest 
scale for the sermons, and, as C. H.- 
Spurgeon once said, the gentleman spent 
week by week “a sum which we scarcely 
dare to mention, lest it should not be 
believed.” After this had been going 
on for six or eight months the readers 
of the sporting paper in qyestion were 
asked to express their opinion as to the 
usefulness or otherwise of continuing 
the publication, and in reply about four 
hundred letters were received, begging 
for their continuance, many of them 
containing remarkable testimonies of 
spiritual blessings received as a result 
of reading the sermons. 

In America the printed sermons were 
for a time quite as popular as in England. 
Besides an enormous circulation of the 
weekly issues, no fewer than twenty 
thousand copies of the first annual volume 
were sold, and in a few years half a million 
volumes, it was calculated, had been 
purchased. Here the blessings resulting 
from the reading of the sermons were as 
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marked and as widespread as in Australia. 
One case may be cited. On July 8, 1856, 
C. H. Spurgeon preached in Exeter Hall 
from the text Hebrew vii. 25, “ Where- 
fore He is able also to save them to the 
uttermost that come unto God by Him 
seeing He ever liveth to make intercession 
for them.” This sermon was published, 
and more than thirty vears afterwards 
the preacher received tidings that a 
murderer m South America had been 
brought to the Saviour through read- 
ing it. 

“It made me _.very happy,’ he 
says, “when I heard the glad news 
that a poor condemned murderer had 
thus been converted, and I am thankful 
to know that he is not the only one who, 
although he had committed the awful 
crime of murder, had, through the Spirit’s 
blessing upon the printed sermons, been 
brought to repentance, and to faith in 
our Lord Jesus Christ. There was another 
man, who had lived a life of drunkenness 
and unchastity, and who had even shed 
human blood with his bowie knife and 
his revolver, yet he, too, found the 
Saviour, and became a new man; and 
when he was dying he charged some one 
who was with him to tell me that one of 
my discourses had brought him to Christ. 
‘] shall never see Mr. Spurgeon on earth,’ 
he said, ‘ but I shall tell the Lord Jesus 
Christ about him when I get to Heaven.’ 
It was a sermon, read far away in the 
backwoods, that, through sovereign grace, 
was the means of the salvation of this 
great sinner.” 

When Charles Haddon Spurgeon in his 
sermons made references to the burning 
question of slavery, condemning the 
sad traffic in humanity, the American 
sales fell off, and he was greatly abused 
in the Press of the United States. Scores 
of violent and insulting letters reached 
him, too, from the South, but although 
the loss was considerable and prevented 
him giving so much financial support to 
his institutions as he had hitherto done, 
he did not alter his attitude or change 
his opinions one iota. After the war the 
sermons again became popular, in the 


Northern States at any rate, and their 
sales gradually increased. 

In the Transvaal the sermons circulated 
very largely and it was quite usual for 
translations of them to be ‘seen lying 
beside the family Bible in the farmsteads 
of the burghers. The Dutch, too, were 
among the most enthusiastic readers of 
C. H. Spurgeon, and when quite a young 
man the preacher had an interview, at 
her Majesty’s own request, with the Queen 
of the Netherlands, who greatly admired 
his ministry and work. 





C. H. Spurgeon and his wife. 


A number of the sermons were approved 
and licensed by the heads of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, and bore on their front 
cover the official stamp certifying that 
they might be read and circulated by 
faithful members of the Church. The 
permission of the censor to publish the 
Russian translations of the sermons was 
obtained by a wealthy gentleman who at 
once ordered a million copies to be pre- 
pared and scattered them all over the 
Czar’s dominions. That the discourses of 
a heretic should be blessed and sanctioned 

















by the officials of the most tyrannous 
Church in Christendom is surely an in- 
explicable wonder which must be added 
to the many marvels of C. H. Spurgeon’s 
marvellous life. 

From all parts of the world the preacher 
was constantly receiving letters telling of 
blessings received through the printed 
sermons. At a religious convention in 
Chicago in 1867 a delegate was present 
from a newly formed settlement in the 
Far West, asking that a missionary might 
be sent to minister to the Christians there, 
as through the reading of C. H. Spurgeon’s 
sermons two hundred people had been 
converted to God. : 

One of the most remarkable instances 
of blessing from a printed sermon was 
related by the pastor himself to his congre- 
gation at the Tabernacle. At the close of 
one of his services a poor woman entered 
the vestry in deep distress and said her 
husband had left her and fled the country. 
To gain some consolation she had entered 
the Tabernacle, and something the preacher 
said in his sermon convinced her that he 
was peiscnally acquainted with her case. 
Of course, he really knew nothing about 
her, but had made use of a general illus- 
tration which corresponded with her 
circumstances. After listening to her sad 
story C. H. Spurgeon said: “ There is 
nothing that we can do but kneel down 
and cry to the Lord for the immediate 
conversion of your husband.” They knelt 
down and the pastor prayed that God 
would touch the heart of the deserter, 
convert his soul, and bring him back to 
his home. Upon rising from his knees 
C. H. Spurgeon told the poor woman not 
to fret about the matter as*he felt sure 
her husband would come home; and that 
he would yet become connected with the 
Tabernacle church. 

She left, and the incident passed from 
the preacher’s mind. But several months 
later the woman reappeared with her 
neighbours and a man, whom she intro- 
duced as her husband. He had indeed 
come back and had returned a converted 
man. Charles Haddon Spurgeon made 
inquiries, and found to his delight, though 
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not to his astonishment, that the very day 
on which he had prayed for the erring 
husband’s conversion was the day on 
which he had been led to see his wicked- 
ness. The man was at that time on board 
a ship, far away at sea, when he came 
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The place at the back of the Metropolitan“Tabernacle 
where a lift was to be erected for the conveni- 
ence of C. H. Spurgeon. He died 
just after the work had 
been put in hand 


most unexpectedly -upon a stray copy of 
one of C. H. Spurgeon’s jsermons. He 
read it; realised that God was speaking 
to his conscience; and, repenting, sought 
the Lord, with the result that as soon 
as possible he came back to his wife and 
to his daily calling. The man was after- 
wards admitted as a member at the 
Tabernacle, and his wife, who up to that 
time had not joined the church, was also 
received into fellowship. 

In many of the quaint little chapels up 
and down the kingdom whose congre- 
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gations are unable to support a minister 
it has long been the custom for a deacon 
to read one of Spurgeon’s printed sermons, 
whilst, more often than one would think, 
at the present time, and even in the 
preacher’s lifetime, his sermons have been 
delivered from the pulpit without acknow- 
ledgment. A curious instance of this is 
recorded by C. H. Spurgeon himself. ‘“ I 
once learnt something,” he says, ‘‘ in a way 
one does not often get a lesson. I felt at 
that time very weary, and very sad, and 
very heavy at heart; and I began to doubt 
in my own mind whether I really enjoyed 
the things which I preached to others. It 
seemed to be a dreadful thing for me to 
be only a waiter and not a guest at the 
Gosrfel feast. I went to a certain country 
town, and on the Sabbath day entered a 
Methodist chapel. The man who con- 
ducted the service was an engineer; he 
read the Scriptures and prayed and 
preached. The tears flowed freely from 
my eyes: I was moved to the deepest 
emotion by every sentence of the sermon, 
and I felt all my difficulty removed, for 
the Gospel, I saw, was very dear to me 
and had a wonderful effect upon my 
own heart. I went to the preacher, and 
said, ‘I thank you very much for that 
sermon.’ He asked me who I was, and 
when I told him, he looked as red as 
possible, and he said, ‘ Why, it was one 
of your sermons that I preached this 
morning.’ ‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ I know it was ; 
but that was the very message that 
I wanted to hear, because I then saw 
that I did enjoy the very Word I myself 
preached.’ It was happily so arranged 
in the gocd Providence of God. Had it 
been his own sermon it would not have 
answered the purpose nearly so well as 
when it turned out to be one of mine.” 

It is not surprising, in view of the 
widespread circulation of his sermons, 
that C. H. Spurgeon was in his lifetime 
perhaps the best known of contemporary 
Englishmen. In the secluded glens of 
the Scottish Highlands, where even the 
names} off Beaconsfield and Gladstone 
had never been heard, Charles Haddon 


Spurgeon’s sermons were regularly read, 
and the preacher was held in the very 
highest esteem. 

What was the secret of the success of 
the printed sermons? Many a preacher 
has held the multitude by his eloquence, 
but when his discourses came to be 
printed all the life seemed to have gone 
from them. Far different was it with 
C. H. Spurgeon’s sermons. Even when 
his matchless oratory and his telling 
gestures were absent the discourses were 
so full of original thought and real spiritual 
help that they were as acceptable as ever, 
and bore reading. again and again. Their 
power was clearly demonstrated in the 
silent work they accomplished in all parts 
of the world, among all kinds of characters, 
and amid varying circumstances. Even 
Dr. Livingstone, buried in the dense 
forests of Central Africa, hundreds of 
miles from the nearest white man, found 
comfort in C. H. Spurgeon’s sermons, 
Among the preacher’s most treasured 
possessions was an old discoloured paper— 
a copy of one of his sermons entitled, 
“Accidents and Punishments,’ which 
Dr. Livingstone had carried with him 
in his travels, and on the top of which, 
in the explorer’s handwriting, were the 
words, “ Very good.—D. L.” 

The preacher’s own explanation of the 
success of the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
pulpit is interesting. “I am more as- 
tonished at the fact than any other man 
can possibly be,” he says, “and I see 
no other reason for it but this—the 
sermons contain the Gospel, preached 
in plain language, and this is precisely 
what multitudes need beyond anything 
else. The Gospel ever fresh and ever 
new has held my vast congregation 
together these many long years, and the 
same power has kept around me a host 
of readers. ‘ Wheresoever the body is, 
thither will the eagles be gathered together.” 


“The Life of Charles Haddon Spurgeon,” by 
Charles Ray, will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Isbister and Co. Ltd. The book will contain about 
three times as much matter as has appeared in the 
Sunpay MaGazIneE, and many more illustrations. 


















In the 
Home Circle 


The Elements of a Successful Life. By the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


ACH of us, as we look at life in 
the earliest of its stages, is eager 
to make a _ success of it, and 
this is a laudable ambition. 

In our desire to avoid the ambition that 
overleaps itself, and ends disastrously, 
as Wolsey confessed, when he lay a-dying 
in Leicester Abbey, men are sometimes 
lacking in that high purpose and intention 
of the soul, hidden perhaps in its depths, 
but very manifest in the unity and 
directness it imparts to all the years. 

But if that ambition is to achieve its 
purpose, we must be sure of certain 
elementary conditions, which cannot be 
neglected with impunity, amongst which 
are the following : 


A Great Ideal 


When Mr. Gladstone died, Lord Salis- 
bury delivered an eloquent eulogium on 
his late political opponent, in the course 
of which he said, that Mr. Gladstone was 
guided in all the steps he took, made the 
efforts he made, by a high moral ideal— 
“He sought the attainment of great 
ideals, which issue from the greatest 
and purest moral considerations.” 

What is an ideal? I suppose it is a 
mental conception of character, after 
which we desire to conform our lives. 
It may have been suggested by some 
strong and noble figure on the page of 
history, by a public character of our 
own time, or by the glimpse which has 
been afforded through biography or by a 


brief interview into the inner life of a 
man, with whom we ourselves have had 
some dealings. 

Sometimes this mental conception, or 
ideal, is a compilation. We have culled 
one trait from this man and another from 
that, till we have filled in our imaginary 
portraiture with an assemblage of qualities 
which were never found in any child of 
Adam, save in Him, who was full of grace 
and truth. You will remember the signi- 
ficant way in which the Apostle speaks of 
‘ the grace of the one man, Jesus Christ !”’ 

But, from whatever source we borrow 
the colours with which we fill in the 
outlines of our conception, it is well to 
paint on the walls, not of our private 
room, but of our imagination, these 
noble frescoes, for there is a* perpetual 
education of the heart through the eye, 
and as we behold we become like. It is 
for this reason that I so earnestly urge 
on my young brothers the study of 
biography. For many years I fed my 
soul on the story of other men’s lives. 
As I write I recall Stanley’s Life of Dr. 
Arnold, the Memoirs of Augustus and 
Julius Hare, the Life and Letters of 
F. W. Robertson, the biographies of 
R. M. McCheyne and W. C. Burns, the 
Diary of Henry Martyn. There were 
many others, but these were my favourites, 
which I read and pondered continually. 
One would not accept Pope’s dictum 
that the man’s chief study should be 
man, but we are prepared to think that 
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for young men it is impossible to find any 
study more helpful in the formation of 
character. 

lr There are three rules, which should 
be borne in mind as the ideal assumes 
shape : 

(1) Jt should be so much beyond us as 
to task every power of our nature. We 
should not be content to climb the low 
hills immediately near our home, but 
resolve to scale the lofty peaks of the 
distant mountain range, which seems like 
a layer of cumuli clouds, awaiting on the 
horizon. the westering sun. The choice 
of ideal must be something to strain our 
muscles, and task our strength; some- 
thing which our friends and companions 
never thought us capable of. 

(2) It should not be inconsistent with the 
nature that God has given us. It is a 
mistake to set before our minds some 
aim or purpose which conflicts with the 
claims of nature or kinship. We are not 
called upon, for instance, unless there 
is a sufficient reason, to propose to our- 
selves the life of the celibate, or to with- 
draw ourselves from human society, or 
to do despite to scme special taste and 
faculty with which God has endowed us. 
You only add to the awful difficulties of 
attainment when you choose to act in 
defiance of the nature with which you are 
endowed. Of course you must subdue 
and keep it under. Of course you must 
compel it not to hinder but help the 
attainment of your life-purpose. But 
it is much better to fill out the entire 
being with the love and wealth of 
a noble character than to amputate or 
excise it except for some overmastering 
reason. 

(3) Jt should, so far as possible, be 
modelled on the character of Jesus Christ. 
We must take as our model those traits 
and dispositions which He came to make 
common coin amongst His followers. The 
Christian ideal is the highest ideal. There 
is abundant reason for reading Plutarch’s 
Lives, in which we find much that seemed 
to anticipate the days of Christ, but the 
fairest models will not be found there 
but in the great stories which the universal 





Church has to tell of her sons in so far 
as they reproduced His Image. 
* * * * 
Amongst the first qualities which go to 
the building up of a successful life t‘¢ one 
which we have already suggested, but 
which cannot be too clearly emphasised is 


Reverence 

We, must recognise and worship God, 
our Creator, Father, and Saviour. When 
we stand before the sublime and terrible 
in nature, we must realise that we are 
in His tenrple. When we enter a place 
of worship we must be thoughtful and 
collected, as Moses before the burning 
bush, when he took off the shoes from 
his feet, recognising that the place was 
holy ground. When we are about our 
daily business we must realise that we 
are doing God’s work and living in His 
Presence. And out of this will arise a 
sense of duty which will rise with us in 
the morning and go to rest with us at 
night—co-extensive with the horizon of 
our knowledge, and cleaving to us as a 
shadow on a sunny day. 


Bravery 

comes next in order. The consuming 
fear of God is at the base of that true 
British pluck which is regardless of life 
and only careful of honour, and absolutely 
disdainful of odds when the cause is good 
and duty is clear. 

This was the spirit that animated Sir 
Richard Grenville, the Captain of the 
Revenge, which, after a twelve hours’ 
fight, as told by Walter Raleigh, defied 
to the last the whole Spanish fleet of 
fifty-one sail, which lay around. her, 
waiting, like dogs around the dying 
forest-king, for the Englishman to strike 
or sink. Shot through the body and 
the head, the captain was taken on 
board the Spanish admiral’s ship to die, 
and gave up his spirit with these memor- 
able words: ‘‘ Here die I, Sir Richard 
Grenville, with a joyful and quiet mind, 
for that I have ended my life, as a true 
soldier ought, fighting for his country, 
Queen, religion, and honour; my soul 
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willingly departing from this body, leaving 
behind the lasting fame of having behaved 
as every valiant soldier is bound to do.” 


Courage 

We should also have a touch of that 
magnificent courage which led John 
Ruskin, at the age of four and twenty, to 
challenge the verdict of his age concerning. 
Turner. At that time the great painter 
was almost universally the object of 
unmeasured abuse and scorn. Watching 
for sunsets that once in twenty years 
throw their wealth of colour over the 
western sky; lashed for hours to the 
mast of the tempest-ridden vessel in order 
to catch the spirit of the storm—he 
depicted Nature in her rarer moods, and 
it was hardly to be expected that ordinary 
men should sympathise. But Ruskin 
deliberately hazarded all that life was 
worth in placing himself in direct antago- 
nism to the universal opinion, contra- 
dicting the criticism of the Press, and 
asserting the true principles of art in the 
face of the‘established canons of four 
hundred years. The result was that 
the popular voice became as enthusiastic 
for Turner as it had been damnatory 
before. 

Or taking an illustration from another 
walk in life, we should have something of 
the spirit of the engine-driver who recently 
saved the lives of six hundred passengers 
on the Pennsylvania railway. The furnace- 
door had been opened by the fireman to 
replenish the fire while. the train was going 
at the rate of thirty-five miles an hour. 
The back-draught forced the flame out, 
so that the car of the locomotive caught 
fire, and the engine-driver and fireman 
were driven back over the tender into 
the passenger-car, leaving the engine 
without control. The speed increased, 
and the volume of flame with it. There 
was imminent danger that all the carriages 
would take fire and the whole train be 
consumed. The passengers were panic- 
stricken. To jump off was certain death ; 
to remain was to be burned alive. The 
engine-driver saw that the only way to 
Save the passengers was to return to the 
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engine and stop the train. He plunged 
into the flames, climbed back over the 
tender, and reversed the engine. When 
the train came to a standstill he was 
found in the water-tank, into which he 
had thrown himself, terribly burned and 
only half-conscious, with slight hope of 
recovery. 

Such a spirit must underlie any successful 
life. To be morally and physically brave ; 
to dare to espouse an unpopular cause, 
and to be willing to stand by and defend 
it, whatever odds may be against us. 


The Regular Maintenance of Religious 
Duties 


Watch the morning watch. Do not see — 


the face of man till you have seen the 
face of God. Before you enter on the 
day with its temptations look up into His 
face and hide His word in vour heart. 

At night you may be too sleepy to pray 
long as you get into bed. One moment’s 
committal of oneself into the hands of the 
Faithful Creator may be all that is possible 
to an overtired brain. It is well, therefore, 
to find half an hour, immediately on the 
return from business or whilst one is 
preparing for the evening meal, when the 
dust of the day may be washed away, 
the sins of the day confessed, and the 
soul adjusted with God. How eager the 
captain of the ship is to get a meridian 
sight of the sun. He waits, sextant in 
hand, for an opening in the clouds. The 
day’s run may be greatly out of the true 
course of the ship unless that is secured. 
So we must not let our days pass without 
getting our bearings, and obtaining a view 
of Him who waits to manifest Himself 
to the humble and anxious disciple. 

God’s day specially must be carefully 
hedged in from the intrusion of daily 
business and earthly care. The truest 
possible rest and refreshment come by 
the vigorous observance of this rule. 
You will remember the statement which 
was circulated through the Press of Mr. 
Gladstone’s particular care that nothing 
should intrude on the peace of his Sundays, 
even when he was in the midst of the 
multitudinous interests of his Premiership. 
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The books were changed from the ordinary 
literature of the day to those of a religious 
tone. Regular attendance was given at 
Divine Service. Above all it was the 
chosen opportunity for the enjoyment 
of the home-circle, with its endearments 
and tender associations. 

Attendance in the House of God, the 
quiet walk in the midst of Nature, the 
dedication of some part of the day to 
doing good, meditation over some stimu- 
lating and heart-searching book, and 
opportunities for: intercourse with God 
in heaven and with dear ones on earth— 
such are ways of spending the day, which 
make it a delight and draw out of it the 
maximum of refreshment for the strain 
and stress of the coming week. 

Every experiment made by great workers, 
writers, and speakers, as well as the 
tests on horses and other animals, goes to 
prove that more and better work is 
turned out during the six days when 
the one rest-day is observed than would 
be secured by plcdding through seven 
days, without the one day’s parenthesis, 
with its change of thought and occupation. 

Mr. Mocdy was one of the hardest 
workers of his time ; and he thus summed 
up his experience: ‘‘ The day of rest is a 
necessity. I look forward to my Friday. 
I used to think, because I was engaged 
in God’s work, that I could work seven 
days in the week, and I was older at 
thirty than I am now at sixty. I had not 
the spring or the vigour that I now have.” 

I would urge that these holy customs 
should be maintained in foreign lands 
as much as at home. It is very sad to 
see how even professing Christians will 
throw off the sacred ties and bonds of 
religious observance as soon as they 
cross the Channel as though their God 
were a local deity, and were a God of 
the hills and not of the plains. Whereas, 
surely, amid the fascinations of many a 
continental city, where we are cast among 
strangers and are no longer subjected 
to the observation and restraint of the 
homeland, we need surely more than ever 
to be encompassed with the thought of 
God, 


When we have to share our sleeping. 
room with others it is very nec 
to maintain the sacred habit of kneeling 
before God, both because if a thing is 
right, it is right always and everywhere, 
and because it is a weak thing to allow 
ourselves to be sneered or laughed out 
of our duty to God as though He were 
not present, awaiting the acknowledgment 
of our love and faith. Under such con- 
ditions the very act of kneeling, even 
when unaccompanied by the flow of 
desire and -word, will often bring us 
greater blessing than the longest and 
most fluent of our prayer-times. 


Abstinence from Stimulants and 

Narcotics 

The medical experts are unhesitating 
in their verdict as to the effect of these 
things on our physical organs. Alcohol 
retards the digestion, disturbs the heart's 
action, and lowers the normal temperature. 
‘Tobacco stunts the growth, weakns the 
eyesight, and injures the nervous system. 
I confess that in my own case the know- 
ledge of these facts, which are indisputable, 
has been sufficient to deter me from the 
use of either. I might say much of the 
insidious effect of these and similar agents 
in creating an ever-increasing appetite for 
larger and yet larger doses, and of the 
necessity for our throwing the weight of 
our personal example in the scale against 
their fascinating and pernicious influence 
over tens of thousands of our fellows, but 
I feel that physical health and tone are 
so important, and the desirability of 
having a thoroughly healthy body as our 
instrument for our life-work is so im- 
portant, that I am prepared to rest the 
whole of my contention here, and appeal 
to all who desire to possess a healthy mind 
in a healthy body to abjure the use of 
stimulants and narcotics. If you never 
begin to use them, you will never feel the 
want of them. 


The Avoidance of Late Hours at Night 


“Early to bed” is as good advice as 
“Early to rise,” and¥ almost as difficult 
to follow. We cannot awake in the 
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morning, feeling tresh and bright and fit 
for the duties of the day, if we sit up to 
the small hours, absorbed in some exciting 
novel or talking more or less brilliantly in 
the social circle, to say nothing of the 
ball-room with its stifling air. The over- 
tired nervous system will certainly exact 
its penalty during the coming day if it 
has been subjected to an unnatural strain. 
Some of us need more sleep than others. 


Six for a man, 
Seven for a woman, 
Eight for a fool 


], for one, must rank with the fools, and I 
am certain that the gaiety, the elasticity of 
spirit, the bubbling-over of humour, the 
hopeful courage amid the strain of life are 
in direct proportion to the thorough re- 
newing and recruitment which come to 
our nervous system in sleep. Sleep is the 
bath of the tired spirit, in which every 
muscle is relaxed and a pause is placed 
on all but automatic activities. 

It is a profound mistake to suppose that 
our brains do their best work under the 
light of the midnight cil. I confess that 
I have not always thought so, but I have 
again and again been terribly disappointed 
with the morning perusal of paragraphs 
which the night before had seemed like an 
inspiration. The fact is that we may 
accustom the brain to work at any hour 
we choose, and in the early morning, 
especially if we do not take a heavy 
breakfast, it will yield the sanest, most 
wholesome and satisfactory results. At 
night its products are apt to be tinged 
with the hysteria of an over-excited 
imagination preponderating over the clear 
vision and calm judgment of*the earlier 
hours. 


Promptness and Thoroughness 

It is a good thing to insist on doing at 
once what has to be done. A good motto to 
hang up in your room is, Do it now: and 
it is the secret of success to be prompt 
and alert. Somewhere I read of a young 
man (was it Budgett ?), that he was 
Instructed to have some goods carted 
the next day. He at once gave instruc- 
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tions to the carters to be at the warehouse 
on the following morning by six, am 

before eight the whole work was finished. 
When the principal came at nine, and saw 
no preparations on foot for the execution 
of his directions, he asked sharply why 
they had not been attended to. “ Please, 
sir, the work was done between six and 
eight,” was the reply: and that laid the 
foundation of the young man’s rapid rise 
to a share in the business, of which he 
became ultimately the owner. 

Be punctual, you have no right to waste 
a moment of other people’s time. 

Be prompt, do at once what has to be 
done. Every day that you put it off, it 
gets harder. 

Be reliable, if you undertake to do a 
thing, or are deputed to do it, do it off- 
hand and to the best of your ability. 

The success of life and its laurels are 
not won by a momentary spurt. That 
is well enough at the end of a long, hard 
race, when your competitor and you are 
rowing side by side within a few yards of 
the goal; but the race is not won by the 
spurt but by the quiet, deliberate, long 
sweep and pull of the oar. “‘ Hard pound- 
ing, gentlemen,”’ said the Duke of Welling- 
ton on the field of Waterloo, ‘‘ but we shall 
see who can pound the longest.” 

It is remarkable how, when a piece of 
work has been thoroughly done, it will 
help afterwards in the prosecution of the 
life-task. An interesting illustration of 
this is given in the life of Daniel Webster. 
When quite a young practitioner, a poor 
woman, who could only afford a twenty- 
dollar fee, asked him to defend her. Her 
case was a very difficult one, demanding 
a knowledge of the law which was outside 
the course of an ordinary practitioner. 
However, Webster went to Boston, worked 
up a precise acquaintance of the law and 
the legal precedents, came back and won 
his client’s case. Years after, when 
travelling through New York, he was 
entreated by a very wealthy man to 
undertake his case, leaving him to name 
his own fee, because he could not find 

a lawyer that understood it. Webster 


discovered before long that it involved 
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the very point which he had mastered 
years ago; and brought to bear on the 
case so thorough an acquaintance with 
its technicalities that he won the fee and 
laid the foundations of his great career. 
When my friend, Dr. Conwell, was in 
London a year or two ago, he was inter- 
viewed with the object of ascertaining 
the secret of his marvellously busy and 
most useful and successful life. Here 
is the account of the conversation as given 
by the correspondent : 

“What is the secret of it all, Dr. 
Conwell ?” I recently asked him. ‘“‘ How 
can you manage to do so much without 
breaking down ?”’ 

“My first rule is to do the thing nearest 
at hand, and while you are doing it, don’t 
think about anything else,’’ Dr. Conwell 
replied. ‘‘Do your business as quickly 
as ever you can, and don’t go lolling 
about or lying down till you have got it 
right through. Above all, don’t worry 
abeut your work. It is worry kills men, 
not work; worry wears away the brain, 
destroys the body, and doesn’t enable 
yeu to do anything the least quicker or 
better.” 

“That is very easy advice to give 
Dr. Conwell, but not so easy to act on.” 

“IT know that. I had got on to middle 
age before I could follow it. But it can 
be acted on, and you can, by exertion 
and determination, discipline yourself to 
it. When you have done one thing, take 
upethe next, and so on. Rapidity of 
accomplishment and freedom from worry 
are the real secrets of work. 

“‘ There is one other thing that is worth 
remembering,” Dr. Conwell said in con- 
clusion. ‘‘ Be content to have your work 
only partly successful. Every man who 
is worth anything sets before himself a 
higher standard of accomplishment than 
he can ever attain. Now, after you have 
done your best, don’t despair because 
your best comes short of the best. Be 
content to have your work as good as 
you can make it rather than the ideal of 
perfection.” 

The habit of neainess is one worth 
striving for. Pastor Oberlin, of Alsace, 


a man of action and much _ busines, 
used to say to his pupils: ‘‘ When you 
write, remember to form every letter 
perfectly to the glory of God.” I must 
not say too much about neat handwriting, 
lest I condemn myself; but I do urge 
that il is the sign of a right-minded man 
to leave his bedroom, his wardrobe, his 
desk, and papers in good order, so that 
he may know where to lay his hand on 
anything he wants to find. 

Many seem to think that it is the mark 
of a well-bred man to give servants as 
much trouble as possible. I have no 
sympathy with that kind of spirit; and 
it has been my habit, in relation to all 
personal matters, to be self-reliant, and 
to ask for as little assistance from servants 
as was possible. Help yourself so far 
as you may by having a place for every- 
thing and putting everything in its place, 


Care in the Use of Money 

(1) Don’t be extravagant, and throw it 
away: it is a sacred stewardship for God. 

(2) Keep a proper account of your 
income and expenditure, and balance it 
once a week. 

(3) Be sure to keep within your income. 
To spend sixpence a week more than you 
earn is to be in constant anxiety, and to 
enter ona course of living which will bring 
you to ruin. 

(4) Give a certain percentage of your 
income to Christian and_ philanthropic 
work. If possible, not less than a tenth. 

(5) Insure your life, so that there shall 
be a lump-sum accruing to you at fifty-five 
or sixty, or to your relatives in case of 
earlier death. The earlier you begin this 
the better. 

(6) Néver put your money in sweep- 
stakes, or stake it on a wager. You are 
a steward of God’s money, and it cannot 
be His will that you should increase your 
capital in illegitimate ways or fool away 
His gifts. 

(7) Don’t lend money, or you will be 
sure to make an enemy of your friend. 
Give him out-and-out a fourth, or some 
ether proportion, of his request. 

In this connection we may quote the 
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advice of the late Henry Ward Beecher. 
Writing to his son, he said : 

“You must not go into debt. Avoid 
debt as you would the devil. Make it a 
fundamental rule: No debt—cash or 
nothing. 

“Make few promises. Religiously ob- 
serve the smallest promise. A man who 
means to keep his promises cannot afford 
to make many. 

“Be scrupulously careful in all state- 


ments. Accuracy and perfect frankness, 
no guesswork. Either nothing or accurate 
truth. 


“When working for others, sink your- 
self out of sight, seek their interest. Make 
yourself necessary to those who employ 
you, by industry, fidelity, and scrupulous 
integrity. Selfishness is fatal. 

“Hold yourself responsible for a higher 
standard than anybody else expects of 
you. Demand more of yourself than 
anybody expects of you. Keep your 
own standard high. Never excuse your- 
self to yourself. Never pity yourself. 
Be a hard master to yourself, but lenient 
to everybody else. 

“Concentrate your force on your own 
business; do not turn off. Be constant, 
steadfast, persevering. 

“The art of making one’s fortune is 
to spend nothing; in this country any 
intelligent and industrious young man 
may become rich if he stops all leaks 
and is not in a hurry. Do not make 
haste; be patient. 

“Do not speculate or gamble. Stayed, 
patient industry is both the surest and 
the safest way. Greediness and haste 
are two devils that destroy thousands 
every year. . 

“IT beseech you to correct one fault — 
severe speech of others. Never speak 
evil of any man, no matter what the 
facts may be. Hasty fault-finding and 
severe speech of absent jeople is not 
honourable ; is apt to be unjust, and is 
cruel; makes enemies to yourself, and is 
wicked. 

“Lastly, do not forget your father's 
and your mother’s God. Read often the 
Proverbs, the precep’ ; and duties enjoined 
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in the New Testament. May your,father’s 
God be with you and protect you.” 
* * * * * 


These are important factors in a success- 
ful life, and they will almost certainly 
secure it if other things are equal. But 
even if they do not secure what the world 
knows as success, they will bring a sense 
of peace and contentment which are of 
greater value than the millions of the 
plutocrat. The outward state that wealth 
brings to some is far from being a condition 
of happiness; whilst the man who has 
neither poverty nor riches sleeps at night 
with a peace which the other envies from 
his pillows of down. Let us at least 
deserve success, whether we attain it or 
not, and God shall choose our inheritance 
for us, be it less or more, as He shall see 
fit. 


II. A Talk with the Children 


By the Rev. Wilfrid J. Moulton, M.A., 
Cambridge. 


LOVE THE SENTINEL 


, WHEN we walk into the country we very 
often see nailed up over the doors of 
barns and other farmhouse buildings an 
old horse-shoe., Most of us know that 
people used to think that that brought 
good-luck. In the days when they used 
to believe that there were witches and 
other evil things flying about at night 
they thought that the horse-shoes would 
frighten them away and keep them from 
doing any harm either to the cattle or the 
peopl. i 

Now, if we were to go into a Jew’s house 
we should see something that would very 
much remind us of this. At the top of 
the right-hand door-post there is fixed 
a little round box, sometimes made of 
metal and sometimes of glass, which is 
nailed, sometimes by leather straps and 
sometimes by a piece of tin, to the wood. 
A friend of mine who lives ia a house which 
used to belong to a Jew, showed me one 
of these which had been left behind. It 
was made of glass, and on the glass was 
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written in} Hebrewghletters the name 
Shaddai, which those of you who have 
read¥John Bunyan’s splendid book the 
“Holyg War” will know means “ Al- 
mighty,” and is used as a name for God. 
Inside these little boxes are tiny strips of 
parchment, rolled up very small and 
covered with Hebrew writing. This 
writing is made up of texts from the 
Bible, texts which you can read in the 
book of Deuteronomy, chapter vi., verses 
4-9, and chapter xi. 13-21. If you will 
turn to these verses and read them you 
will see that they begin by saying, ‘“‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart, and with all thy soul and with all 
thy might,” and that these words were 
to be written on the door-posts. And so 
it was to obey this command that the 
Jews fastened tip those boxes over their 
doors. Whenever a pious Jew goes in 
or out of his house he touches this box, 
or kisses his fihger, and says that beau- 
tiful verse from the Psalms, “‘ The Lord 
shall keep thy going out and thy coming 
in, from this time forth and for evermore ”’ 
(Psalm cxxi. 8). 

Now, I think the thought of this old 
custom is just this, that the true charm 
against evil is to love God. Horse-shoes 
never made a house either better or worse. 
But if every one who lives in a house 
learns to leve“God first of all, and re- 
members whenever he goes home or goes 
out that he must never do anything that 
will grieve the love of God to him, he has 
found the very best charm that there is 
in all the world. 

There was once a great house which had 
many enemies who were always attack- 
ing it. And although they put sentinel 
after sentinel at the door and ordered 
them never to lct a stranger in, yet these 
enemies were <o cunning and so strong 
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that they got in again and again, and 
when once they were in it was very hard 
work ever to turn them out. First they 
put a sentinel named Pride. Pride said, 
“They shall never come in; I am too 
proud of this house and its good name 
ever to let them pass me.” But one day 
some enemies came all finely dressed, and 
persuaded Pride that they were really 
friends, and so he let them through. Then 
they put a sentinel named Good Resolve, 
and he stood there looking firm and strong 
as though no one could ever move hin, 
But the enemies came again, and kept on 
coming, till Good Resolve had never a 
moment’s rest, and at last one day he 
dropped off to sleep and in a minute the 
crafty foe had knocked him down and got 
past him. And so it went on until at 
last one day they tried a new sentinel 
called Love. Love was so keen-sighted 
that he could see through every one’s dis- 
guise, so strong that he never went to 
sleep, so brave that he never was afraid 
of any one. While he was there the house 
was always safe. 

Do you see what that story means? 
The house is our own heart, the enemies 
are the evil thoughts and wishes that try 
to come in. However proud or deter- 
mined we are they will get in somehow. 
But if we do love God with all our hearts 
we shall be safe. Love was the sentinel 
at Joseph’s door when he said, ‘‘ How can 
I do this great wickedness and sin against 
God?” Love was the sentinel at the 
door of that grand old man who said, 
when they wanted him to deny Jesus 
Christ, “ Eighty and six years have | 
served him and He never did me 
wrong, and how can I blaspheme my 
King who saved me?” Let love to 
God be the sentinel at your door 
too. 
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Our Question Drawer 


Conducted by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


[Mr. Meyer has answered below the questions submitted to him by our readers, Any who may have 
difficulties of a religious character ave earnestly invited to mention their trouble to Mr. Meyer so that he may 
endeavour to help them by giving the advice which his wide knowledge and exberience enable him to render) 


Is it wrong for a Christian to read in the 
newspaper about a prize-fight or a horse- 
race ? 

Ans. Ifa fledgling in a dove’s nest were 
to betray an inordinate craving for carrion, 
I should begin to suspect that a carrion- 
crow, or a kite, had played a trick off on 
the mother-bird, and laid an egg amongst 
hers, when she was not looking. 

I should not care to contend with a pro- 
fessing Christian, as to the rightness or 
wrongness of his tastes, but should feel 
that there was some radical defect in his 
make-up. However, there is no account- 
ing for tastes. 


The offering of Isaac upon the altar by 
Abraham is often used as a type of God 
giving up His Son. But is not such an 
interpretation forced?—for Isaac was de- 
livered and a ram sacrificed in his place. 
Would not the ram be the type of Christ 
rather than Isaac ? 


Ans. Certainly, if the intention is to 
derive an illustration of substitution, it 
must be sought rather-in the ram than 
in Isaac. But if it be intended to discover 
a moving illustration of the Union of the 
Father and the Son in the supreme sacrifice 
of Calvary—this identification of each 
sacred person of the blessed Trinity in the 
act of Redemption being, in my opinion, 
the very heart and essence of the whole 
transaction—then I can _ conceive of 
nothing as being nearer the truth, from 
the human standpoint, than the unity of 
suffering experienced by Abraham and 
Isaac on Mount Moriah. 


In the New Testament (Matt. xxv.) sheep 
are spoken of as blessed and goats as cursed; 
and yet in the Old Testament it was optional 
XXXII—55 


for a sheep or a goat to be offered in sacrifice. 
Can you explain this ? 

Ans. I don’t think that the goats are 
cursed, because they happen to be selected 
to illustrate the inevitable severance of 
the wicked from among the righteous. 
In Matt. xxv. 33, the diminutive is used : 
And, therefore, in the endearing language 
of childhood, the Lord speaks of them as 
‘“‘ the kiddies.” It is as though the Judge, 
whilst anticipating the exercise of his high 
office, could not restrain the love of his 
heart from expressing itself to the animals, 
which he selected as emblems of those 
whom He must needs condemn. The 
goat is generally acknowledged to be a 
less pleasant animal than the sheep or 
lamb, but that would not disqualify it 
from being a type of the gifts and deserts 
of sinners—on the contrary (see Gal. iii.). 


Will Adam be in heaven? 


Ans. I feel that it is rather discourteous 
to the Father of our race (without whose 
existence my questioner would not even 
have been born) to suggest that he may 
not be in heaven. He certainly was a 
weak man to do as Eve prompted (unless 
as some one has suggested he did not like 
to leave Eve to face all the consequences 
of her act alone, and therefore stepped 
down to stand beside her—which is a 
rendering that will commend itself to all 
my brothers). But his weakness and sin, 
whatever they may have been, were in 
figure forgiven when the Lord God clothed 
them both with skins. Besides we know 
that the work of the second Adam is co- 
extensive with the results of the sin of the 
first, and therefore must have included 
our first parent. When Adam’s sin had 
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abounded unto death, the grace of the 
second Adam over abounded, if he did 
not put it away. 

If the text about being unequally yoked 
with unbelievers is made to apply to a busi- 
ness partnership of a Christian with an un- 
believer, should it not equally prohibit a 
Christian becoming a shareholder in any 
public company ? 

Ans. We must beware of a too scrupu- 
lous conscience, or, as the Apostle says, 
““we must needs go out of the world.” 
At the same time the question of investing 
money in public companies is a very real 
difficulty to some Christians. First, if I 
had money to invest, simply as a piece of 
worldly wisdom, I would prefer ground- 
rents, mortgages on reasonable interest, 
and investment in house-property, &c. &c., 
before I came to the general run of public 
companies. Secondly, the Christian investor 
should be very careful to consider whether 
the object of a given company is a legiti- 
mate one, which can be pursued and 
attained by ordinary honourable business 
methods, without the necessity of resorting 
to devious and questionable practices. 
Thirdly, the Christian investor should be 
careful to ascertain if the men, who are at 
the head of the company, are men of 
honourable and unquestionable position. 
Fourthly, he should be prepared to exercise 
his right of speech against anything that 
seems to be wrong in the management, at 
the annual public meeting. When these 
three latter conditions are fulfilled, I 
cannot see the harm in investing in a 
public company; and the distinction 
between that and a partnership is, that 
in the latter case your active co-operation 
is needed in each specific business trans- 
action, and you are in daily contact with 
a man who looks at everything from 
another standpoint than your own—an 
association which cannot but have a very 
deadening effect upon the Christian 
partner. Christians, by-the-bye, should 
remember that the Lord has suggested 
some very safe and unexceptionable invest- 
ments (Luke xii. 33). 


What would you advise a Christian to do 
who has received, as a legacy, some brewery 
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shares? Is it right to keep them? And if 
not, would it not be wrong to sell them ang 
benefit by the money, or even to give the 
money for Christian work ? 

Ans. I certainly would not advise their 
being kept, because the interest on them 
can only accrue from the sale of strong 
drink, which more than most things is 
hostile to the kingdom of God. I should 
not hesitate to draw the money out and 
invest it in some other security. The 
question of their purchase must be left to 
the purchaser. The fact that a sum of 
money has been misused, during so many 
years, by the person who has been its 
custodian and holder during life, does 
not permanently contaminate it. It is 
capable of being turned to good and useful 
account. I should certainly refuse to 
make an income out of brewing, but I see 
no harm in withdrawing money from a 
brewery which probably was not made 
in brewing; but in some other business, 
and is waiting to be released as soon as 
possible, and used for some other and 
better purpose. 

Please explain the parable of the unjust 
steward, especially Luke xvi._9. 

Ans. The Lord commends him, not for 
his unrighteousness, but for looking ahead, 
and providing for his future. In this, He 
says, he furnishes a great contrast to many 
who would not adopt his practices: and 
he exhorts us to use our money (which he 
calls, in the parlance of the time, “ the 
unrighteous mammon’’) that we may 
have friends to welcome us on the other 
side. Thus our entrance into eternity ° 
will not be unwelcomed, but greeted by 
festal crowds, who will come with songs 
to escort us into everlasting habitations. 

On what scriptural ground was the old 
fashioned idea that the road to hell was paved 
with the skulls of little children based ? 

Ans. | am afraid that I am rather an 
ignoramus, for I never heard of this idea 
before ; and cannot imagine what Scrip- 
ture could be quoted to support it. If 
any one can tell me where this idea is 
referred to, and what text it rests on, I 
shall be extremely obliged and will publish 
any reliable information in this column. 
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By J. P. 


HE following account of a Sunday 

at H.M. chief metropolitan gaol is 

based upon a diary kept by a 

prisoner who has lately been dis- 
charged from that establishment, and the 
Sunday selected fell on the 4th of November 
last year. 


One star is not a whit more like another 
star in glory than, generally speaking, one 
Sunday is like any other Sunday in a prison, 
but now and again something “turns up” 
that disturbs the normal state of things, dis- 
organises established customs, and upsets 
that methodical regularity which is the life- 
spring of our penal economy. 

This is what actually happened on the 
4th of November of last year at “the 
Scrubs.” It is customary in all prisons 
(convict and local), throughout the whole 
prison service, to allow the inmates an 
hour’s extra rest on Sunday morning; so 
that, instead of ringing out the réveille at 
6 A.M. as on week-days, the metal monitor 
at the front gate does not assert itself until 
an hour later. 

All prisoners are then supposed to be up 
and doing ; as a matter of fact, many of them 
turn out an hour or two earlier, to the great 
annoyance of all around and beneath them. 

When beds are made up, cells cleaned, 
ablutions performed, and—at least amongst 
those who are devoutly and religiously dis- 
posed—private prayer offered, the matutinal 
meal (1 pint of gruel or porridge and 8 or 
10 oz. of good brown bread) is served out, 
each man standing at his cell door to receive 
his rations from the hands of the warder 
told off for Sunday duty. 

An hour is allowed for this first meal ; 
and, at g A.M. (when the officers have 
returned from their breakfast), the cell 
doors are again unlocked, and each prisoner 
emerges from his den, fails into the line of 
march formed by the different wards, and 
leading to the fine chapel, which is visible 
from the front entrance gate, and is certainly 
a magnificent specimen of ecclesiastico-penal 
architecture. 


Loss and Gain 


Duggan 


Some time ago the chapel was sufficiently 
large to accommodate both the male and 
female inmates of the prison at each service; 
but, owing to the great increase in committals, 
it has lately been found necessary to have 
two distinct services each Sunday (g—10 A.M. 
and 1ro-11.15). All male prisoners attend 
the former and females the latter. 

Before detailing the circumstance which 
made the 4th of November a red-letter day 
in the history of Wormwood Scrubs, one 
would like to state here that, in one parti- 
cular at least, the present order of things 
(in reference to the religious books issued 
to prisoners) might, with advantage to the 
public and the prisoners themselves, be 
greatly improved by a little friendly super- 
vision on the part of the “ staff.” 

Every prisoner, on first entering the 
prison, is supplied with a Bible, Prayer-book, 
and hymn-book ; and it is distinctly stated 
on the printed card given with them that each 
man shall take those three books to chapel 
with him—a most desirable arrangement. 

But, whether it arises from indifference to 
religious matters on the part of the prisoners 
or from apathy on the part of the officials, 
not one in a hundred fall in with this arrange- 
ment. 

Except in very rare instances, it will be 
found that the only book which a prisoner 
carries with him to chapel is his hymn-book 
—a fact which is symptomatic of*much. 

Sunday, the 4th of November, was a fine 
bright day; and I little thought, when leaving 
my cell for divine service at g A.M., that I 
should soon be brought back and locked up 
in it for the remainder of the twenty-four 
hours—but so matters turned out. 

I had, through the kindness of the officials, 
been accommodated with a special seat (at 
the end of a form, and opposite the chief 
warder’s chair) some time previously; and 
at the moment when the incident which I 
am now about to relate occurred I was 
looking in the direction of the pulpit, from 
which the chaplain (Rev. Mr. Baldwin) was 
delivering one of those brief sermons which 
interlarded (as they frequently are) with 
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quotations from various authors, appeal 
forcibly to every thinking mind. 

The rev. gentleman was just in the act 
of pointing the moral of his discourse by 
reading some stray lines (picked up in the 
street by a man who was converted by the 
spiritual afflatus which breathed through 
them) on “a bird with a broken pinion”— 
lines which I have since frequently wished 
that I could obtain a copy of—when I saw 
the chief warder rise from his seat in front 
of me, and, rushing along the corridor or aisle 
of the chapel, make straight for the front gate. 

Naturally enough,. this unusual sight dis- 
tracted the attention of the congregation, 
and all eyes were turned in the direction 
taken by the retreating official. The chap- 
lain very earnestly appealed to his auditors 
to take no notice of what had occurred, but 
to give him all their attention, assuring us 
that “ nothing was the matter.” 

There was, however, something the matter; 
and when, two minutes later, the tocsin 
rang out from the front gate, every one in 
that ‘large congregation knew that some 
prisoner had escaped. 

In less time than it takes me to write these 
lines the “chief” returned, and, passing 
through the Communion-rails, ascended the 
steps leading to the pulpit and spoke a few 
hasty words to the chaplain. 

As only one-half of the ordinary official 
staff does duty on each Sunday, it is obvious 
that the chief warder needed every available 
officer to join in the chase, immediately 
started, after the fugitive. Hence the neces- 
sity of bringing the service in the chapel 
(where some eight or ten warders had charge) 
to an abrupt conclusion. 

The “ bird with the broken pinion ” was, 
I am afraid, completely forgotten, and every 
mind was engaged in speculating upon the 
chances of “ the bird” that could fly—nay, 
that had flown. ‘The Benediction was pro- 
nounced, the chaplain retired to his room, 
we were all marched back to our dens and 
were soon under lock and key. 

The facts soon leaked out. A man named 
Allright, who was undergoing a long term of 
imprisonment, but was a_ well-conducted 
prisoner, was, on that memorable Sunday 
morning, placed in charge of the bakehouse, 
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and seizing the opportunity offered by a 
reduced staff and the chapel services, broke 
out of the bakehouse—an easy matter under 
the circumstances—got possession of a ladder, 
by which he was enabled to mount one of 
the outer walls, and, dropping into the fields 
which surround the prison, got clear away, 

With the fugitive’s subsequent movements 
I have nothing to do here ; it will suffice to 
state that he was recaptured during that 
Sunday evening after a long chase, and 
ultimately punished by sixteen days bread- 
and-water diet, besides other additional 
pains and penalties. 

Unfortunately—or, mayhap, most fortu- 
nately—* no man liveth to himself”; and 
our every action has a kind of reflex influ. 
ence upon those around us. 

Certain it is that between 1300 and 1400 
prisoners were, directly or indirectly, affected 
by this one man’s performance. In the first 
place, the usual half-hour exercise in the 
open air was (through the engagement of all 
the officials in the chase after the missing 
one) cut off that day; and, in the second 
place, the usual afternoon service in the 
chapel was also abandoned, so that, through 
the sin of one, many suffered. 

That day was a dismal one to me, as to 
many others, all being locked up in our cells 
until the following morning. But I am more 
than pleased to be able to state that the very 
circumstance that was a source of temporary 
suffering to most of us became the cause of 
permanent joy to one who, up to that day (as 
he himself put it), was‘*damned below Judas.” 

During the long weary hours which fol- 
lowed Allright’s flight, and which led many 
to seek relief from the monotony of the 
situation thus thrust upon them, in their 
Bibles, one man (Thomas Carter) was led 
to turn over a new leaf by his reading: the 
Gospel of St: John carefully ; and when I 
saw him last (only a few days ago) he assured 
me that he had, during that wretched after- 
noon and evening, grasped the vital truth of 
God’s love to man. 

“T may live,” said he, “for forty years 
more, or I may die to-day; but, whichever 
way it is to be, I thank God that I was in 
Wormwood Scrubs Prison on Sunday, the 
4th of November last!” 
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Laughter Books 


The patanion 4 of a new volume i in the 
“Wisdom While You Wait” series is an 
event eagerly looked to by a large number 
of jaded readers, The bright covers, and 
the brighter writing and illustrations of 
these books, are a delight to all. The 
pioneer of the series, “Wisdom While 
You Wait,” made a record of 51.000 in a 
few months; “ Wisdom on the Hire Sys- 
tem” and “The Log of the Folly” are 
selling in their thousands also. The new 
number is “ People: Being some Nasty 
Remarks by Walter Emanuel.” 


. ee 
Walter Emanuel 


The author of “ People” is a witty man, 
as you will see from some of his sayings— 
taken from “ People "Printed on another 
page. He writes “ Charivari” in Punch, 
and is the author of several other humor- 
ous works. The full-page pictures in 
“People” are drawn by Hassall, our fore- 
most comic artist, In addition to the 1s. 
net edition, there is also one at 2s, 6d. net 
with uncut edges, bound in cloth, 


2 ss ot 
£1 for One Line 


In ccnnection with “People” the pub- 
lishers offered a novel competition with 
a prize of £5. “When “The Log of the 
Folly” was first advertised a catchy 
“Limerick” was used. The publishers 
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advertised for a similar smart five-line 
verse which could be used in the announce- 
ments of “ People,” for this they offered 
payment at the rate of £1 for one line. 
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A Novel Gift Book 


A very interesting book is “ Minute 
Marvels of Nature,” by J. J. Ward, which 
is among the September publications of 
Isbister & Co. Ltd. It consists of straight- 
forward talks about the minute forms of 
animal and plant life—insects’ eggs, plant 
structure, diatoms, seaweeds, &c., every- 
thing being fully illustrated with half-tone 
engravings from immensely magnified 
photo-micrographs. In all there are 185 
of these illustrations. It will make a 
delightful gift-book for younger people, 
but is full of information for everybody. 
The volume is published at 7s. 6d. 
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S. R. Crockett’s Spanish Book 


S. R.Crockett’s new book, “ The Adven- 
turer in Spain,” reveals the novelist in 
the new light of a photographer. “The 
Adventurer in Spain” will be partly illus- 
trated with photographs taken in Spain by 
Mr. Crockett himself; photographs of 
scenery and photographs of groups of the 
people posing especially to illustrate an 
incident. In addition to these there will 
be a number of drawings by Gordon 
Browne. Two editions are being pre- 
pared, one at 6s., and the other, a limited 
edition de luxe, with photogravure frontis- 
piece, printed on special paper, and each 
copy signed by Mr. Crockett. 
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Jack London’s New Book 


Messrs. Isbister & Co. Ltd., who first 
gave Jack London’s brilliant tales of the 
far North to the British reading public, 
will publish in October a new book by 
him—* People of the Abyss.” 

When Mr. London’s books of short 
stories, “ The God of his Fathers” and 
“The Son of the Wolf,” appeared in Eng- 
land the best critics welcomed them as the 
work of a new genius—an “ American 
Kipling.” “The People of the Abyss” 
has the same amazing power of experience, 
but instead of dealing with remote scenes, 





Jack London 


it comes nearer home—to the East End of 
London. The author lived for two months, 
disguised as a penniless outcast, in the 
worst part that he could find in the London 
slums. He lived the life of the very poor 
—in the workhouse and the gutter—as one 
of them, and this book is the awful story 
(there is no other word for it) of his experi- 
ences. It is fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs of East End scenes, 

In a recent number of the Sphere, Mr. 
Clement Shorter repeats his opinion of 
Mr. London’s genius, and confirms what 
he wrote eighteen months ago: “I count 
Mr. London’s stories as among quite the 
most original utterances in fiction that 
have been produced for a long time past.” 


From Sunday to Sunday 


The Bishop of Durham’s new book, 
“From Sunday to Sunday: Short Bible 
Readings for the Sundays of the Year,” 
which will be published shortly, is on the 
same lines as the Bishop’s last book, 
“ Thoughts for every Sunday in the 
Year.” Sixteen thousand copies of the 
latter were sold in afew months. “ From 
Sunday to Sunday” is the first work 
published by Dr. Moule since he has filled 
the See of Durham. 
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A New Thing in Literature 


“The Kempton-Wace Letters” is a 
book by an anonymous author and one 
which attracted great attention on the 
other side. It was of this book that Mr, 
Julian Hawthorne wrote that it “com- 
pletely surprised” him. “I read it with 
increasing astonishment at the power and 
resources of the mind that conceived and 
executed it. No such intellectual grasp of 
a subject in the last degree difficult and 
subtle has been seen in literature since 
George Eliot’s time. It is a new thing in 
our literature, and it is a wholly new de- 
parture in novel-writing. And though], 
personally, do not ‘like’ the book, that 
fact may give the more weight to my per- 
ception and conviction of its singular 
merits.” 
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“Pro and Con” 


The new volume in the Pro and Con 
Series is “ Spiritualism: Is Communica- 
tion with the Spirit World an Established 
Fact?” The “pro” side of the question is 
written by E. Wake Cook, and the “con” 
by Frank Podmore. This series is already 
very successful, for it is an undoubted 
novelty in the book world to have both 
sides of a current topic presented in one 
volume. The first in the Pro and Con 
Series was “Old Age Pensions,” the 
* pro” by Frederick Rogers and the “con” 
by Frederick Millar. The price of each 
volume is 2s. 6d. net, and the complete 
bibliography of the subject under discus- 
sion is an advantageous inclusion, 
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The Green Robe. 


No. 1.—Mr. Percy Livingstone Parker 


Mr. Parker is the editor who so ably abrid- 
ged “John Wesley’s Journal,” and “George 
Fox’s Journal,” the first two volumes in 
Isbister’s Standard Abridgments. “ George 
Fox’s Journal,” which has just been published 
at 3s. 6d. net, was the subject of a column 
review in the Daily Mail, at the close of which 
the writer, “ P. G.,” said: “ It is as a picture 
of English life in the seventeenth century that 
*Fox’s Journal’ is so immensely valuable, 
and in these pages we get nearer to the life 
of the people of those days than in the most 
learned works of history. Mr. Parker has 
done a real service to literature in preparing 
a handy edition of his Journal, which should 
undoubtedly have an extensive sale.” 

There is another new volume in Isbister’s 
Standard Abridgments now, 
namely: “ Boswell’s Johnson,” 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton has 
written the introduction, an 9 
excerpt of which appears on 
another page of “ The Book- 
marker.” The work of a- 
bridging “ Boswell’s Johnson” 
has been done by G. Nugent Bankes and 
Hinchcliffe Higgins. 
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By Rosert Benson 


[The following brief extract is taken from “ The Light Invisible,” that remarkable book which has 
in a few months gone into two editions. 
the narrator by an aged divine who is gifted with the powers of a visionary, and the book, 


The tales in “The Light Invisible” are toid to 











as will be seen by this excerpt, is full of grand fancies and imagination] ° 


“TI stood on the border of a vast robe; 
its material was green. A great fold of it 
lay full in view, but I was conscious that 
it stretched for almost unlimited miles. 
This great green robe blazed with em- 
broidery. There were straight lines of 
tawny work on either side which melted 
again into a darker green in high relief. 
Right in the centre lay a pale agate 
stitched delicately into the robe with fine 
dark stitches; overhead the blue lining 
of this silken robe arched out. I was 
conscious that this robe was vast beyond 
conception, and that I stood as it were in 
a fold of it, as it lay stretched out on some 
unseen floor. But, clearer than any other 
thought, stood out in my mind the certainty 





that this robe had not been flung down and 
left, but that it clothed a Person. And 
even as this thought showed itself a ripple 
ran along the high relief in dark green, as 
if the wearer of the robe had just stirred. 
And I felt on my face the breeze of His 
motion. And it was this I suppose that 
brought me to myself, 

“ And then I looked again, and all was 
as it had been the last time I had passed 
this way. There was the glade and the 
pool and the pines and the sky overhead, 
and the Presence was gone. I was a boy 
walking home from the station, with dear 
delights of the pony and the air-gun, and 
the wakings morning by morning in my 
own carpeted bedroom, before me,” 
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A Plea for Abridgments. 





By G. K. CuHEstEerTon. 


(The following is an abstract from Mr. Chesterton’s Introduction to “Boswell’s Johnson,” which 
is now issued as No. 3 of Isbister’s Standard Abridgments.] 


Upon the whole the more cultivated 
people of the modern world have a tendency 
to protest against the practice of selecting 
from such masterpieces, and the phrases 
“mangling,” “truncating,” “ lopping,” 
and “torturing” are phrases, I imagine, 
which are kept set up in type in most 
newspaper offices. That for certain pur- 
poses, and those perhaps the largest, a 
complete text of any document is prefer- 
able, will not be disputed. But if it be 
maintained that no statement or narrative 
is of any value if it be fragmentary and 
selective, the consequences are interesting 
and somewhat alarming. For it is over- 
whelmingly probable that almost all the 
documents, upon which we base our belief 
in the existence of Jesus Christ, or Socrates, 
have been mangled and edited again and 
again. The art of selection has not been 
invented by modern editors. It is a pro- 
cess which goes on by inevitable operation 
in all historic things. Every great philo- 
sophy, every great religion, is founded not 
upon a diary, but upon ascrap-book. Ifthe 
world of the future knows nothing more 
of “ Boswell’s Johnson” than a selection 
of some of the most admirable passages, 
it will be knowing as much (and possibly 
a little more) than most of us know about 
the Greek philosophers,or the incomparable 
wit and wisdom of the medizeval schoolmen. 
The act of making selections from a writer 


is simply the crown which awaits his fame; 
it is the proof of his immortality. 

If it is really useless for us to judge of 
anything in samples (and so the most 
artistic critics tell us), then, certainly, we 
are all in a most difficult position. There 
is that interesting object, the earth, for 
instance; we cannot see it in its entirety, 
except by going to the moon, and then 
somewhat obscurely; we see as much of 
it as we can get hold of. The Universe 
itself cannot show us its unity; we have 
to judge of it in selections. If there is 
really no justification for dipping intoa 
book, as is the habit of some of us, it 
seems really doubtful whether there is any 
justification for dipping into existence, as 
we all of us do. Whenever, or wherever 
we are born, we are coming into the 
middle of something; at whatever time 
we first begin to take notice, we are read- 
ing the last chapter of some story first, 
Once establish the proposition that good 
things are useless if they are fragmentary, 
and all our lives, religion, principles, 
politics, and habits become useless indeed. 
For, whether they are good or bad, they 
are all fragmentary. can therefore 
scarcely admit that a good thing is not 
good, even in a small quantity; I am pre- 
pared to maintain that if one cannot have 
too much of a good thing one cannot have 
too little. 
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Ruskiniana 


“Ruskin Relics” is the title of a 
handsome quarto volume published by 
Isbister’s. The author is Mr. W. G. 
Collingwood who, besides being Ruskin’s 
biographer, was his intimate friend and 
companion in many trips. Among the 
illustrations are many of Mr. Colling- 
wood’s sketches, as well as a number of 
original drawings by Ruskin himself. 
Mr. Collingwood deals in a  biogra- 
phical manner with “ Ruskin’s Maps,” 
“ Ruskin’s Drawings,” “‘ Ruskin’s Bible,” 
“Ruskin’s Music,” &c. &c., and there 
is a beautiful cover design drawn by 
H. Granville Fell, The price of the 
book is 12s. 6d. 


A Startling Idea 


“The Crimson Dice,” by George Nox 
McCain, which has been announced for 
immediate publication, has for its central 
idea one which is startling in its originality. 

A young traveller at Pompeii bribes a 
labourer to steal a box from the skeleton 
hand of a newly-discovered corpse in the 
ruins of Pompeii. From a document it 
appears that the dice were those used by 
the Roman soldiery when they cast lots 
for Christ’s clothing. The strange power 
attaching to the dice, and the terrible curse 
which follows every one who possessed 
them, supply the incidents of the book, 
which is not lacking in a powerful love 
interest, 
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A Picture from “ PEOPLE,” the new funny book, by Walter Emanuel 
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Drawn by] [John Hassall, R.I. 


“ Somehow one would feel annoyed if one’s favourite sister got engaged 
toa Dustman. Yet for the life of me I cannot think why. Maybe it is 
the unbecoming hat.”—Walter Emanuel in “ PEOPLE.” 
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The Irish Barrie 





About Seumas MacManus and his Donegal Home 


High up in the hills of Donegal, on the 
north-western coast of Ireland, more than 
a hundred miles from anywhere, lives 
Seumas MacManus, and there, surrounded 
by all the magnificent rugged beauty of 
the mountains, he writes those stories of 
Irish life, full of the mystic poetry of his 
ancient land. 

Who could help being a poet or a 
novelist when such rich material lies at 
hand as the strange customs and habits of 
the country-side people ? 

Some years since a little railway train 
somehow or other found its way through 
the defiles of these mountain ranges, and, 
as you stand upon the hilltop, looking 
down upon the landscape below, you will 
probably observe this little toy train 
wandering about, puffing and snorting as 
if it had lost itself in there, and was in- 
effectually trying its best to find its way 
out again. When the little railroad was 
being made through the valleys, one man, 
being about in the early dawn, saw the 
fairies decamping from one of these dese- 
crated haunts, every one of them taking 
with him a twig, or a leaf, or a shamrock, 
as a memento of the loved home from 
which they must now flee. In this wild and 
mountainous county of Donegal a firm 
belief in the fairies is, of course, still ex- 
tant, and plenty of Celtic mysticism still 
found. The people are yet unspoiled by 
civilisation, and preserve all the beautiful 
old traits—spirituality, intellectuality, sim- 
plicity, and hospitality—for which the 
Celt was ever remarkable. They are 
humorous, too, and great tellers of stories 
and singers of songs—old, old stories, and 
old, old songs, that seem as old, almost, as 
the hills. By the fireside at night, in the 
cabins among the mountains, they gather 
together to listen to the seanachies, who 
regale them with tale and with song from 
their seemingly endless store. The seana- 
chie, or story-teller, is very frequently a 
strapping big beggar-man, and whereso- 
ever he chooses to confer for the night the 
favour of his presence, there the youngsters 
of the neighbourhood gather in crowds. 
To the poor—to those who are, in the com- 
munistic parlance of this land, “ looking 






for their share ”—all doors lie open. Beg. 
gars come and go as they will, and stay 
under what roof they please, and as long 
as they choose. 

Throughout the mountains the old 
Gaelic tongue is still spoken by all, and in 
it, of course, are their most beautiful tales 
and poems. Under the influence of the 
Gaelic Revival Movement now, the Gaelic 
is beginning to be taught in the schools, 
and every one feels confident that it will 
soon be the language of the country once 
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Seumas MacManus 


more. Within a quarter of a mile of the 
village is one of the ancient holy wells, 
and an ancient moorland altar. The altar 
is on the pebbly shore of a lonely lough, 
and old gnarled thorn trees throw their 
protecting arms over and around it. The 
holy well is on the top of the bare moor 
close by. Ata certain period of the year 
pilgrims come here, and, bare-footed and 
bare-headed, go through their devotional 
and penitential exercises by well and altar, 
and stand in the laving waters of the 
lough. 

The very ancient custom of bale-fires on 
midsummer night is still a cherished 
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custom here, and on that night all the hill- 
tops speak to heaven with tongues of flame. 

Seumas MacManus leads an idyllic life 
among the Donegal hills. He rises early 
and takes a long walk, thinking probably 
of future stories. He begins work at 10.30 
—dictating, never writing—and keeps at it 
until one o’clock. After that he works no 
more, but bestrides his bicycle and spends 
the afternoon visiting old villagers, having 
a seanach (gossip), and thereby finding 
materials for his books. And at night he 
is to be found in one or other of the cottages 
that are scattered about the hills, listening 
to and joining in the tale-telling. He is of 
the opinion that Ireland, as a field for the 
novelist, is one of the finest of modern 
days—it is practically still unworked; at 
the particular time, owing to the great 
change in progress, educational and social, 
the novelist discovers materials which only 
occur once in a century. The novels of 
Lever and Lover paint the days that are 
long since dead, and though, of course, 
they are established as classics in English 
literature, their popularity is on the wane. 
Now there is arising a new, modern school 
of Irish writers, who seek to depict the 
village life of Ireland, following in the 
footsteps of the “ Kailyard” novels—and 
Seumas MacManus may, without undue 
praise, be called the master of the new 
school, 

[The above is part of a long article 
in the August “ Bookman.” Mr. Mac- 
Manus has been acclaimed by the best 
English critics as the “Irish Barrie,” and 
this description of him is the best that 
could be applied. His “ Knockagar,” the 
village in Donegal wherein the story 
of the “Lad of the O’Friel’s” is laid, is 
constructed like “ Thrums;” there is the 
same pathos and the same humour, only 
the humour of MacManus is of the jolly 
Irish kind, and the good “sowls” of 
Knockagar are altogether merrier than the 
“bodies” of Thrums. Mr. MacManus 
has a series of articles appearing in Good 
Words called “Trades. and Tricks of 
Treland.”] 
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“ The Bookmarker ” is published on the 
25th of each month, and will be sent post 
free to any book-reader, or book-buyer, who 
sends his or her address to Isbister & Co. 


Ltd., 15 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
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A “Cromwell” Romance 


“ Over the Border” is the title of Robert 
Barr’s new book to be published in Octo- 
ber by Isbister’s. It is a stirring romance 
of the times of Cromwell, written in the 
popular author’s most spirited vein. 
rattling story, with the clash of swords, the 
clatter of hoofs, and the glamour of love all 
through it. Mr. Robert Barr is one of the 
most popular writers of to-day. He was 
born in Glasgow fifty-three years ago, and 














Robert Barr 


much of his earlier life was spent in 
Canada. When he was twenty-six he 
became a member of the staff of the 
Detroit Free Press, U.S.A., and a few years 
later he came to England. In 1892 he 
founded The Idler with Jerome K. Jerome, 
which magazine, after passing through 
various hands, is now once again under 
the editor-proprietorship of Mr. Barr. His 
best-known novels are “In the Midst of 
Alarms,” “The Mutable Many,” “The 
Countess Tekla,” “A Prince of Good Fel- 
lows,” and “ The Strong Arm.” 
we se Sf 


* Niece Diana,” which has been running 
as a short serial through the pages of The 
Sunday Magazine, is being issued by 
Isbister’s in a dainty book form at 2s. 6d. 
The author is Marion Ward, and the book 
is illustrated by Arthur Twidle, 














C. H. SPURGEON’S SERMONS 


48 yearly vols. now published, each containing from 52 to 60 Sermons 
Price 7s. per Volume All Volumes hept in Stock 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Any SIX 7s. Volumes for 24s. 
Carriage Paid Cash with Order 


“THE BRITISH WEEKLY” says: ‘‘Our firm belief is that these sermons will continue to be studied 
with growing interest and wonder ; that they will ultimately be accepted as incomparably the greatest 
contribution to the literature of experimental Christianity that has been made in this century ; and that their 
message will go on transforming and quickening lives, after all other sermons of the period are forgotten,” 
It was the usual practice of Mr. Spurgeon to preach three times weekly—twice on Sunday and 
on Thursday evening—the Sunday morning Sermon being published the following Thursday, 
These Sermons were all taken down in shorthand. The publishers are now using the remaining 
manuscripts, and are thus enabled to continue the weekly issue of the Sermon, together with the 
Exposition of Scripture, for many years to come. May be ordered through any Booksellers, 


A copy will be sent, post free, to any address in the world for 
One Year, 6s. 6d.; for Six Months, 3s. 3d. 


C. H. Spurgeon’s “Twelve Sermons” Series 
FIFTY WARIETIES 
Each Vol. containing 12 Sermons Cloth, 1s,each Post free, 1s. 2d. each 


Sermons on the RESURRECTION | Sermons on THANKSGIVING CHRISTMAS Sermons 
Sermons on the HOLY SPIRIT Sermons on GRACE ABOUNDING | NEW YEAR’S Sermons 
Sermons on the SECOND COMING | Sermons on THE ATONEMENT POPULAR Sermons 

OF CHRIST Sermons on OBEDIENCE Sermons on THE PASSION AND 
Sermons on PRAYER [TION | Sermons on SANCTIFICATION DEATH OF CHRIST 
Sermons on the PLAN OF SALVA- | Sermons on DECISION Sermons with STRANGE TITLES 
Sermons on VARIOUS SUBJECTS | Sermons on HUMILITY REVIVAL Sermons 
Sermons on VITAL QUESTIONS | Sermonson PRECIOUS PROMISES | Sermons on LOV® OF CHRIST 
Sermons on RITUALISM Sermons on DOCTRINES OF Sermons for CHRISTIAN 
Sermons on the PRODIGALSON,&c GRACE WORKERS 
Sermons on the WORD OF GOD Sermonson CHRISTIAN WARFARE | MEMORABLE Sermons Preached 
Sermons on FAITH Sermons on REPENTANCE on REMARKABLE OCCASIONS 
Sermons on UNBELIEF Sermons on FORGIVENESS GOSPEL Sermons for SINNERS 
Sermons on CONVERSION Sermons on DEATH Sermons for TROUBLED & TRIED 
Sermons on PRAISE Sermons on HEAVEN Sermons to SEEKERS 
Sermons on HOPE Sermons on BACKSLIDING SOUL-WINNING Sermons 
Sermons on HOLINESS Sermons on TEMPTATION STRIKING Sermons 
Sermons on JOY Sermons on OUR LORD’S CRIES | TWELVE MISSIONARY Sermons 
Sermons on PEACE FROM THE CROSS Sermons to YOUNG MEN 











REV. DR. A. T. PIERSON’S WORKS 


“LIFE POWER”; or, Character, Culture, and Conduct. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
THE HEART OF THE GOSPEL. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
THE HEIGHTS OF THE GOSPEL. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
THE HOPES OF THE GOSPEL. Cloth gilt; 2s. 6d. 
EVANGELISTIC WORK IN PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE. New and Revised Edition. Cloth gilt, 
2s. 6d. THE DIVINE ART OF PREACHING. Lectures on Preaching, &c. Cloth, 2s. 


THE SOUL’S AWAKENING. Being Twenty-Four Sermons and Twenty Addresses to Children. 


By Rev. C. SitvesteR Horne, M.A. Price 2s. 6d. net. Post free, 2s. od. 








Please write for a Textual and Subject Index of 2800 Sermons, post free 
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By Straiton Causeway 


By Harold Bindloss 
Ilustrated by Arthur Twidle 


there was a presage of wind in the 

sky, when the landowner’s new 

agent sat talking with harbour- 
master Bretargh in his office at Straiton 
Pool. The harbour formed a somewhat 
unprofitable portion of the estate, and the 
agent who possessed some maritime know- 
ledge had been inquiring into its manage- 
ment. 

“Your pilot seems to know his business 
well,” he said pointing to a brigantine 
working in through the reef-girt entrance 
athwart which the swell broke whitely. 
“Who is he ?” 

“Robert Colvin. He is generally called 
Captain Rob, hereabouts, and I believe at 
one time commanded a_ foreign-going 
brig,” was Bretargh’s answer. “ He is a 
very taciturn man, but once told me it 
was his mate’s fault he lost charge of the 
vessel, and that he had since been followed 
by persistent ill luck. In any case, he is 
a very smart seaman, and manages to 
make a living by bringing the coasters in 
and setting a light on the Causeway when 
asteamer’s due. He has always given me 
satisfaction.” 

“Ah!” said the agent. “I’d keep my 
eye on him. A disappointed man has 
generally a weakness somewhere, espe- 
cially if he blames his luck. I don’t quite 
approve of that light on the Causeway. 
It might lead us into difficulties if any- 
thing happened, but I suppose on a dark 
night it saves the steamers missing a tide, 
and we can’t afford to discourage trade. 
By the way, we shall want a man for the 
new warehouse shortly.” 

The agent departed in his dog-cart, and 
Bretargh sat still thinking. He had a 
fellow feeling for Captain Rob, for though 
under thirty Bretargh was also a disap- 
pointed man, having after ten years’ sea 
service failed on a suspicion of colour 
blindness when examined for his master’s 
certificate. There was, however, another 


[’ was a Clear winter morning, though 





cause for his interest in the unfortunate 
skipper. Colvin was a widower, and his 
daughter not only comely but marked by 
a refinement above her present station. 
She had some reputation as a dressmaker 
in a neighbouring market town, and it was 
said that when few coasters called, it was 
her earnings which kept a roof over the old 
man’s head. That he had of late had 
mary less opportunities for speech with 
Jessy Colvin than he desired was not the 
harbour-master’s fault. 

The weather had kept its promise, and 
a fresh south-wester blew through driving 
rain, when some time after nightfall Bre- 
targh met Jessy Colvin in the winding 
street of Straiton Pool. She carried a 
heavy package, and was evidently in a 
hurry for she only acknowledged his greet- 
ing with the slightest bend of the head, 
but some business led him also into the 
general store, and his. chagrin turned to 
compassion when he saw the girl standing 
at the counter. She looked very pale 
and slender with the soaked dress clinging 
about her, and Bretargh remembered that 
she must have carried the package through 
the rain and wind four miles from the 
town. Her face was thin and anxious 
when the lamplight touched it, but it was 
a brave young face with a pathetic look 
of patience in its eyes. 

“T want a quart of colza oil, but you 
must lend me a tin. Please be as quick 
as possible,” she said, and Bretargh 
noticed that her fingers fumbled nervously 
with the slender purse. 

“Steamer due to-night, but your father 
bought some colza this afternoon,” said 
the storekeeper, and then turned towards 
his kegs as the girl bade him hurry. She 
spoke with a delicacy which, if unusual at 
Straiton Pool, sat upon her naturally. 

The package appeared heavy, and after 
raising it the girl let it fall back upon the 
counter. Then while a tinge of colour 
flushed her cheeks, she swiftly shook her 
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cloak about the tin bottle as turning she 
saw the harbour-master. ‘You must let 
me help you. I can carry both,” he said. 

Bretargh was distinctly puzzled at her 
almost guilty start, and the trace of 
consternation which followed his offer. 
Neither was Jessy Colvin’s voice quite 
steady as she said, ‘““ Thank you, but I 
need no help to-night. No. Please put 
down the package.” 

The tone, however, was resolute, and 
Bretargh only raised his cap as she brushed 
past him, while the storekeeper commented, 
““A brave lass, but she is working over 
hard or has something on her mind, I’m 
thinking. Women’s mostly nerves, but 
she nearly dropped the tin when you came 
in. Eight mile to town and back is a 
long walk for a girl this weather with a 
day’s sewing into the bargain, but poor 
folks can’t be dainty. There’s many a 
week the old man earns nothing, and 
you may have noticed he’s been failing 
lately.” 

Bretargh went out troubled, as well as 
slightly indignant, and strode by force of 
habit towards the eastern head. Straiton 
Pool is a rock-girt basin which opens 
abruptly in a wall of towering cliff, and 
with its contracted entrance is difficult to 
make. Also an ugly reef runs out into 
the tideway a mile to the west of it from 
Causeway Head, so when a screw coaster 
was due Captain Rob hoisted a ship’s 
lamp at its seaward end. With this as a 
beacon the steamboat skipper could in a 
few more minutes locate the iron-stayed 
tree trunk marking the harbour entrance. 
He would, of course, use such a guide at 
his own risk, for the log, lead, and Trinity 
House beacons alone are recognised as 
aids to navigation, but custom grows upon 
the mariner, and the light had never 
failed those expected at Straiton Pool. 

The signal could not be seen from the 
harbour, and for no particular reason 
Bretargh felt uneasy as he strode towards 
the extremity of the head. He halted 
a hundred feet above the ground-swell 
which beat upon the reefs below, blink- 
ing into the rain-filled darkness. It was 

streaked by the whiteness of spray, and 
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the shrilling of the wind in the crannies 
which sang like great organ pipes broke 
through the diapason of the sea. Then 
he swept his gaze along the line of shadowy 
cliff whose crest rése faintly black against 
the sky, rubbed the moisture from his 
eyes, and looked again while a sudden 
chill struck through him. There was 
now no streak of radiance beneath the 
great rock wall as there had been earlier, 
Bretargh knew all the tides of the narrow 
seas, and accordingly realised that if he 
would avert a possible catastrophe he had 
not a minute to lose. 

Still, it was not only this knowledge 
which sent the chill to the harbour-master’s 
heart. He remembered the look in the girl's 
face, and decided that whatever he did 
must be donealone. The distance by water 
to Causeway Head was doubled by land, 
and fear gripped him as heran. Straiton 
Street was empty, and so no one saw the 
panting. man who leaving its flickering 
lights behind, plunged into the blackness 
head to rain and wind. The touch of 
the cold drops was grateful on his fore- 
head, and the running came easier when 
floundering over a slope of quaggy down, 
he flung his oilskin jacket away. Then 
the path wound perilously along the steep 
crag’s edge where the turf was rabbit- 
tunnelled and slippery with rain. But 
this was no time for caution, and Bretargh 
held on, straining limbs and lungs, with 
thick blackness about him, and the white- 
ness of yeasty surf two hundred feet below, 
until a blink of light from Colvin’s out- 
lying cottage rose to view, and he groped 
his way to the edge of a gully. Here he 
felt with one hand for a guiding rope, and 
drew breath a moment before facing the 
descent. It was almost precipitous, and 
though the rain had ceased, rock ledge 
and rotten turf ran water, affording pre- 
carious hold, while Bretargh did not need 
reminding that a slip might mean de- 
struction. Then a flicker of brightness 
appeared for a moment, and went out 
far down in the void, and the harbour- 
master descended in a reckless scramble. 

When he stood gasping among a chaos 
of boulders at the foot of the cliff the 








Pointed towards a dim halo that reeled athwart the blackness of the sea 
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clouds were breaking, and the giant wall 
of rock above him grew into definite 
shape. In front a jagged reef, round 
and over which there tossed thick spray, 
bound a rock rising just clear at high 
water to the main, while the white turmoil 
beyond it showed how the tide raced over 
the reef’s submerged end. Instinctively 
the man gazed towards the outer horn of 
cliff, and noted with relief that as yet 
no light that reeled at the masthead 
appeared beneath it; then for the space of 
several minutes and disregarding the risks 
he ran, floundered over slippery weed and 
through rock pools along the Causeway’s 
crown. Finally he halted breathless beside 
a cone of whitened stones, not wholly 
astonished to see that the dripping shape 
bending over a big lamp was that of a 
woman. 

He had no time to ask or wonder how 
she had reached the spot. It was evident 
the light would not burn, and the draggled 
object flung something down with a de- 
spairing cry. The harbour-master’s hear- 
ing was confused by the clamour of the 
tide, race, and roar of the ground sea, but 
the bent head and limp pose of the figure 
were eloquent of hopelessness and defeat. 
Then remembering that the edge of the 
crag was near, he drew nearer and grasped 
its arm before he said, ‘‘ You did not hear 
me coming, Jessy.” 

It was a wise precaution, for the girl 
stifling a cry would have recoiled but that 
he held her fast, and mastering his fierce 
impatience it was in his most matter-of- 
fact manner he spoke again, “‘ So the lamp 
has blown out! Come and hold it for me 
in the lee of the beacon.” 

Jessy Colvin either gathered courage 
from his coolness or was reassured to hear 
a command instead of a question, for she 
followed him swiftly. “I think it is 
empty and the filler screw has jammed. 
After I had struck half of the matches I 
dropped the box and the candle,” she said 
with a little gasp. 

“T have plenty,” was the answer, and 
Bretargh being a somewhat reserved man, 
afterwards wondered how he was able to 
lay his hand on her shoulder sp naturally. 
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“‘ Now you must help me for we have time 
yet. There are candles in the box under 
the big boulder, are there not ?” 

He was turning to seek one when the 
girl detained him. “I can find them 
more quickly,” she said eagerly, then 
dropped her hands with the previous ges. 
ture of helplessness. ‘‘ No, I cannot hide 
it from you. Go if you wish.” 

““ Perhaps I could be more useful here,” 
said the harbour-master with apparent 
unconcern, and when the figure beside 
him melted into the darkness wrenched 
the wick tube out of the empty lamp, 
When this was done and he fumbled for 
his matchbox, Jessy Colvin who returned 
breathless, pointed towards a dim halo 
that reeled athwart the blackness over 
the sea. 

“She can’t be here for ten minutes, 
and we shall be ready by then,” the man 
said as hopefully as he could, though he 
knew the flood tide which boiled about 
the Causeway, was running fast beneath 
the oncoming vessel, and that if her master 
had edged close in there might well bea 
catastrophe. Her plates would smash 
like thin glass upon the basalt fangs. 

The first match fizzled for a moment 
and then went out, the second refused 
to ignite, the third broke in half, and it 
was only by a fierce effort Bretargh re- 
frained from striking one after another 
recklessly. The fourth, however, burned 
long enough to ignite the candle he held 
between his hollowed palms while his 
companion filled the lamp. Its light 
touched the two wet faces, but while 
Bretargh’s was damp with perspiration the 
girl’s was drawn and pale. “I am very 
thankful you came before it was too late,” 
she said. 

“Wick -is clogged or damp,” said Bre- 
targh. ‘‘I want some paraffin from the 
box, but will go myself. Hold the flame 
upon the burner tube,’ and this time 


‘Jessy Colvin who dropped her eyes when 


he looked at her made no comment. 
There was a hollow between two great 
boulders near highwater mark, and the 
harbour-master who stumbled over some- 
thing in their shelter, struck a match to 
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Rolling wildly she lurched eastwards down the sluice of tide 
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seek for the box. He saw what he partly 
expected, Captain Rob stretched upon 
the shingle with a half-empty bottle be- 
side him. Bretargh found the paraffin, 
dropped the match, and scrambled back 
to find the steamer’s lights had increased 
in size and brilliancy. It was in feverish 
haste he frayed out the wick and rubbed 
it with paraffin, but either the threads 
were clogged or the colza thickened with 
grime and cold for the flame which leapt 
up sank again, and the harbour-master 
wondered whether the man on the coaster’s 
bridge gazed steadily ahead or at the crags 
to guess his distance off shore. On the 
course she was travelling that might make 
a vast difference. Still the flame was taking 
hold, and because he could do nothing 
more for a few minutes and felt the ten- 
sion grow acute, Bretargh turned to his 
companion. She leaned against the spire 
of whitewashed stone, and looked very 
fragile and pitiful under the blinking 
light with the soaked fabric clinging about 
her, and the trouble in her face. She 
asked no spoken question but there were 
many in her eyes. 

“T understand it all,” said Bretargh. 
“You need not tell me. I am very sorry 
for you, but we have other things to think 
of now.” 

The steamer was very close upon them, 
but though the warning oil ignited a 
little more freely the flame was feeble yet, 
and the boil of surf in the race, past the 
Causeway filled the air with spray. 

“We can wait no longer. They must 
see it,” said Bretargh hoarsely, and the 
chain halliard rattled as the big lamp 
rose to the summit of the beacon’s 
crowning staff. Jessy Colvin said nothing, 
but standing rigid as a statue with 
terror in her eyes, stared out to sea. 
Nearer came the swinging lights, the shape 
of a slanted funnel and inclined spars 
faintly visible behind them, but the red 
and white remained ina constant posi- 
tion, and Jessy who had learned what that 
meant, caught her breath with a choking 
sob. “It is horrible, horrible. Is there 
nothing you can do ?” she said. 

Bretargh who felt faint and shaky from 





the strain, shook his head. “‘ The skipper 
has no business so close in with a five-knot 
tide—but what does that matter,” he 
said, and his voice rang hollow. “ They 
must see even that light if they’re not all 
blind.” 

He waited, scarcely breathing, with one 
hand clutching the wet stones, and his 
limbs quivering under him, for the 
black bulk of the rolling vessel and 
the spray she hurled aloft were plainly 
visible. This time, however, the agony 
of suspense was mercifully brief, for the 
roar of a whistle came ringing along the 
dark rock’s side, and the red gleam above 
the bows grew dimmer, leaving only the 
lofty ray of white. 

“He is pulling his helm over. She'll 
swing well clear of the outer tongue now,” 
he said huskily, and the girl stepped for- 
ward clear of the whitened stones. Bre- 
targh sprang towards her and thrust her 
into the shadow. 

“Stay there until she has passed,” he 
said. 

The big lamp was burning well at last, 
and a track of brightness shone out 
across the dripping basalt and rush of 
yeasty foam. It also faintly touched the 
steamer’s slanted side as rolling wildly she 
lurched eastwards down the sluice of 
tide. The wet plates swung upwards 
streaming, then lurched down and down 
until the rail above them seemed to rake 
the brine, and two black figures were 
visible clinging to the inclined bridge 


after the manner of flies to a wall. The 


rocks returned the thud of engines, four 
yellow discs whose radiance streaked the 
spray, slipped by, and then with flung up 
propeller whirring in the air, the coaster 
rolled safely by towards Straiton Pool. 

Neither of the two spectators spoke for 
a full minute, and then Jessy Colvin 
stifled a half-breathless sob. “It was 
a mercy. I have something I must tell 
you,” she said. 

“T’m not sure that it is necessary,” 
said Bretargh, and his voice was very 
gentle as well as filled with relief. ‘“‘ Put 
on this jacket first in any case. It is a 
little drier than the things you wear, and 
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your teeth are chattering. Just one 
question—has this happened before ?” 

“Once!” the girl said steadily, and 
Bretargh saw what the effort cost her as 
she met his eyes. “‘I—I should have 
told you, but he was not always—what 
he is—and, for he is an old man, the dis- 
grace would have broken him down 
and taken my last hope away. Still, I 
should have told you, but that I hoped 
it would not happen again, and though 
I lived in terror, knew I could light the 
lamp in case of necessity.” 

“Ah!” said Bretargh. “ That is why 
you refused the good offer I heard those 
folks in town made you. And you came 
down the cliff steps and along the Cause- 
way on a night like this! Will you let 
me see your hands ?” 

Jessy Colvin would have thrust them 
behind her but the man was too quick, 
and seized the thin fingers in his own. 
The light fell upon them, and he winced 
as he noticed how the hot rim of the 
burner had seared them cruelly. “ You 
had no right,” the girl said. ‘I did not 
wish you to see that because——” 

“You fancied it would make me 
harder ?”” said Bretargh gravely, though 
there was profound pity in hiseyes. “ We 
have had a number of steamers this winter. 
How could you accept the responsibility 
of not warning me.” 

“Must you have an answer ?” and the 
man said simply, “‘ I am harbour-master.”’ 

“I knew that nothing could happen if 
I kept watch on the cliff, because I could 
come down and light it if the lamp went 
out. To-night I was kept late im the 
town, and the rain and wind hindered me, 
but crossing the down I could See nothing 
but blackness over the Causeway.” 

“And so you sat out half the bitter 
nights in rain and frost on the edge of the 
cliff, then rose early and walked four long 
miles to your work in town!” said Bre- 
targh almost fiercely. “I understand 
it all now—and it was this wretched thing 
which held you apart from me ?” 

Jessy Colvin was silent a moment, then 
she raised her head and looked at him 
steadily, ‘You are a person of some 
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consequence here, and I am—your dis- 
graced pilot’s daughter. Still he is my 
father,” she said. 

“You are the bravest and most loyal 
woman I ever met or shall meet,” com- 
menced the man, but the girl checked 
him with a gesture. “ Please don’t, I 
am overstrained to night. But, I must 
ask you—what will be done ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Bretargh rue- 
fully. ‘‘The agent must be told, and 
while I wish—but what is the use of 
wishing—it may be as well I hold my 
present position. One thing at least is 
certain. Neither you nor the coasters’ 
skippers must run such risks again. Now 
I wonder if I can help you safely across 
the Causeway.” 

It was not done without difficulty, for the 
sea lapped across the jagged stone, and the 
girl’s strength which was rather of the mind 
than body had almost failed her, but at 
length when she stood safely on the brow 
of the cliff Colvin returned to rouse the 
sleeping man below. What passed be- 
tween them no other person knew, but Cap- 
tain Rob solemnly hurled the partly empty 
bottle into the sea, and when he reached 
his cottage, spoke words which brought 
satisfaction to his daughter. He }had 
awakened with a shock of terror which 
had sobered him, but his speech as yet 
was thick. 

“You'll have no more trouble, Jessy. 
I'll neither light the beacon, nor—and 
this time I mean it—touch the stuff again. 
It was only to night I knew. You are 
very like your poor mother, girl, and she 
was worlds too good for me.” 

Next morning the coasting skipper came 
fuming into the harbour offices, and found 
a man who showed no signs of perturba- 
tion waiting him. “ If you had not edged 
in too close to the cliff to save the tide 
instead of hauling off when you did not 
see what is only a private signal, you could 
not have been in any danger,” the latter 
said. “ You are aware that quite apart 
from such beacons you should have verified 
your distance off shore.” 

“ I didn’t say I was in danger,” answered 
the skipper with suspicious alacrity. “ Of 
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course I know,” and Bretargh smiled 
drily. 

“ Then I think you need not retail that 
story about a woman on the stack. I am 
harbour-master, and you can take it for 
granted there will be no further cause for 
complaint.” 

The skipper withdrew, convinced it 
would be injudicious to protest further, 
and a few days later Bretargh had an 
interview with the agent. ‘Since the 
skipper seems uncertain whether he was 
in peril or otherwise, we have nothing 
to go upon,” said the latter. ‘The 
facts you mention are some extenua- 
tion, but we can never trust Colvin with 
such work again. Why, however, do you 
wish to put him in the warehouse instead 
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of turning him adrift as an example? | 
want the real reason.” 

The colour deepened a little in Bretargh’s 
bronzed face. “ He is an old and broken 
man, and had some excuses,” he said, 
“He was always sober afloat, and I think 
the panic he first woke in has taught him 
a lesson. Further, I am pledged to marry 
his daughter.”’ 

“His disease is generally incurable,” 
said the agent with a curious smile. ‘“‘ The 
last reason is, however, convincing, and 
you must arrange it your own way. He 
can’t do much harm in the warehouse, or 
burn it down with lime. May I congratu- 
late you. If Miss Colvin is as loyal to 
her husband as she has been to her father, 
the former ought to be a very lucky man.” 
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This is not a church, but a photographic studio 





| HE building shown in the accom- 
panying photograph is a church and 
| yetno church. This may seema 
paradox to many of our readers, but 
it can be easily explained. For many years 
the Dean Free Church congregation of 
Edinburgh worshipped in this building, but 
the church grew and prospered and it 
became necessary to build a new and more 
commodious place of worship. This was 
done and when the congregation moved 
into its new quarters it was decided to let 
the old building, which has now become a 
photographic studio and art club. ‘The 
interior has been completely altered and is 
well suited for its new purpose, but the 
exterior remains as heretofore, and visitors 
to the West End of Edinburgh think that 
the building is still a church, 


(Sent by George Eskdale, Edinburgh) 
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Phil was born old ? Not at all; 
he was once a boy, who got 
into more mischief in a day 
than any other boy that he can re- 
member. Perhaps they are conceited 
enough to think the same of themselves 
now; but in one respect Uncle Phil can 
quote evidence in support of his claim 
to extra badness as a boy. He re- 
members, as if it happened this morning, 
hearing a sentence solemnly read out to 
him at breakfast at the beginning of 
the midsummer holidays. The sentence 
was at the end of his school “ report ”’ 
for the half-year, and it was written 
in the headmaster’s own handwriting. 
“T have,” it said, “ about nine hundred 
boys under me, and cannot pretend to 
know them all intimately: but so far 
as I do know them, I have no hesitation 
in saying that your son appears to me 
the idlest.” Of nine hundred boys! 
No wonder that Uncle Phil feels like 
a child of woe, whenever he thinks of 
that “ report.” 
* 


Pip you all think that Uncle 


* * * 


The very greatest pleasure that Uncle 
Phil can remember in all his life was 
“going out shooting” with his big 
brother. That was what he called it; 
but his big brother did all the shooting, 
and Uncle Phil carried the birds (when 
there were any), and sometimes was even 


“When I was a Boy” 





That was 
but will he ever forget 
the day when he was allowed, for the 


allowed to carry the gun. 
joy enough ; 


first time, to let it off? They had tramped 
far and shot little; and, when they were 
nearing the high road again on their 
way home, there was still a charge in 
the gun. It was a single-barrel muzzle- 
loader, and instead of extracting the 
charge it was much simpler to pull the 
trigger and blow it out. 

On this occasion Uncle Phil was told 
that he might fire off this charge fat 
something; and very carefully he crept 
along looking for a bird. He can still 
remember how absolutely birdless the 
landscape seemed, just because he had a 
loaded gun, until at last, oh, joy! a 
hedge-sparrow flitted to the top of the 
hedge. Uncle Phil levelled the gun, 
took careful aim, fired, and blew that 
hedge-sparrow to bits. The “kick” of 
the gun nearly knocked him down, but 
he will never forget the mixed joy and 
disappointment with which he saw, 
through a cloud of smoke, a few feathery 
fragments of that hedge-sparrow scattered 
into the next field. 

Now, of course, he knows what cruel 
waste of life it is to shoot a small song- 
bird; but a small boy inherits all the 
killing instinct of his savage ancestors, 
and the hedge-sparrow’s song, he thinks, 
does not amount to much, after all. 
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Next to “going out shooting,” Uncle 
Phil’s greatest joy was to go out bird’s- 
nesting with his big brother; and he 
remembers three expeditions especially. 
One of these—when he accidentally 
swallowed a great tit’s egg—he has already 
mentioned; but another was the time 
when he fell from the top to the bottom 
of a larch tree, and tore his clothes to 
ribbons, but never broke the kestrel’s 
egg that he had put in his mouth for 
safety! Small boys can do this kind 
of thing. Probably the larch tree was 
not nearly so lofty as it seems in Uncle 
Phil’s recollection. Indeed, larch trees 
do not seem to grow nearly so tall nowa- 
days as they used when he was a small 
boy and climbed them. But the larch 
tree with the kestrel’s egg seemed to rise 
to an immense height, and half the way 
up the trunk there were rotten little 
branches which broke off as soon as you 
caught hold of them. Higher up they 
seemed stronger; and when Uncle Phil 
reached the nest and reported that it 
contained three eggs, his big brother 
below shouted instructions to take the 
one which was most handsomely marked. 
So Uncle Phil put the egg in his mouth 
and began to descend. There was a 
crack, and he suddenly felt himself bump 
on the ground amid a barrow-load of 
broken branches. He blushed with pride 
at his big brother’s congratulations upon 
the safety of the egg; but he had more 
reason to blush for the condition of his 
clothes. 

Besides several rents of various shapes 
and sizes a large piece of his trousers was 
missing altogether. Luckily he always 
carried a housewife with needles and 
thread, and in a very few minutes his 
brother had repaired the damages—after 
a fashion. But when a piece of your 
trousers has been left up a tree, and 
another boy has drawn the edges of the 
gap together with thread, you feel rather 
cramped when you have several miles to 
walk. 

So, one by one, the stitches gave way ; 
and, for the sake of appearances, it was 
arranged that Uncle Phil should walk 


just in front of his brother when they 
reached the town, so that no one could 
see the condition of his clothes. This 
arrangement did not work very well, 
however ; partly because it looked absurd 
for a big boy and a little boy to march 
along in close, single file, and partly 
because, whenever no one was looking, 
the big brother could not resist the 
temptation to give the small one sportive 
kicks where he was least protected by 
clothing. So Uncle Phil escaped to the 
other side of the road and skirmished 
with society on his own account, taking 
up strategic positions with his back to 
the wall whenever any one passed. 

Meanwhile, his brother was coolly 
strolling along on the other side of the 
road with the kestrel’s egg in his pocket, 
but looking so spick and span that no 
one would guess that he had been bird’s- 
nesting; while his manner was such as 
to give folks the impression that he had 
no connection with the young ragamuffin 
on the other side of the road. But Uncle 
Phil had his revenge. Coming along the 
road on the same side as his big brother 
he espied the stout figure of a worthy 
gentleman, who was a colonel and a 
churchwarden and had _ two pretty 
daughters. The daughters were with 
him, and as the group reached Uncle 
Phil’s brother, bows and smiles were 
being exchanged, when a shrill voice 
came from the other side of the road: 
“T belong to him!” 

If you have ever fallen two hundred 
feet, more or less, down a larch tree, 
with your nose and your knees scrubbing 
the green stuff off the trunk all the way, 
while each of the hundred breaking 
branches takes a sample of your clothes, 
you can imagine the sort of small boy 
that was recognised on the other side 
of the road as Uncle Phil’s big brother's 
young brother, standing with his back 
to the wall. So, after everybody had 
laughed enough, the procession of two 
in parallel column was reformed and 
home was reached at last; but whether 
Uncle Phil had his head smacked by his 
brother he cannot remember. 
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Squiggles! 


Result of the July Competition 


SQUIGGLED again! That’s just how Uncle 
Phil feels. When he started this competi- 
tion he did not know that hundreds of his 
nephews and nieces simply bulge with 
artistic cleverness. He used to play the 
game of squiggles on winter evenings when 
he was a boy, and fancied himself to be 
rather clever at it when he made some sort 
of a pot-bellied lion or an old woman 
jumping over a crooked gate, or a snake 
with a kink in its back, out of some 
wriggly line drawn by one of his brothers. 
So, when he started the competition, he 
drew a squiggle which he could make into 
an elephant ; and for the next competition 
one that he could make into a turbaned 
Turk ; and for the third one that would 
do for a Pomeranian dog. But by that 
time the results of the first competition 
were coming in, and Uncle Phil discovered 
that, although neither his elephant, nor 
his Turk, nor his Pomeranian dog were 
discovered, lots of things that were just 
as good or better were drawn by his 
nephews and nieces. 

So, finding that there was no need to 
give easy examples, he began to try to 
make his squiggles harder and harder; but 
the more impossible the squiggle looks the 
better seem the drawings made from it. 
Thus, in the July number this squiggle 
was printed, 
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and Uncle Phil had no idea that he could 
make anything out of it whatever. Not 
so his nephews and nieces, as you can see 
from the few drawings that are reproduced 
in this number. 

Looking at them, you will all see how 
hard it is for any one to say which are the 
three best in that order; and it is made 








First Prize.—-‘‘ A DoziInG PRIEST” 
Walter Priest, 101 College Road, Norwich 


no easier for Uncle Phil when he has 
perhaps dozens of others which might be 
considered just as good as those which 
have been printed. 

However, he has honestly tried to do 





SECOND PrR1IzE.—'‘‘ THINKIN’ 0’ Nowr”’ 
C. Grant, Schoolhouse, Boharm, Keith 


his best, and he has awarded the first 
prize to Walter Priest, ror College Road, 
Norwich, for a clever picture of a dozing 
priest. In this drawing every atom of the 
squiggle has been used for important lines 





THIRD PrizE.—‘‘ IN A WIND” 
Dorothy H. Atkinson, 3 Douro Terrace, Jersey 



















Highly commended 
“Uncle Phil in the Holidays ’ 
Bessie G. Molyneux 


Highly commended 
“A Sea Scene” ‘and “A Knight in Armour” 
Margaret H. Harrison 












Very highly commended 
“Knight's Head” 
Bruce Moffat 
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(] Highly commended 
‘* Landscape” 


<2) arr) J. Wright 


Very highly commended 
Moses among the Bulrushes ” 
Miss E. A. Neil Smith 
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V.H.C.—" Sister of V.H.C.—“ Ivy Leaf’ 
Mercy” Miss Bell Frank L, Gasquione 
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H.C.—“A Girl Dozing” 
Margaret, Donaldson 


V.H.C.—“ Lady with 
Parasol” Mildred Langsdale 





V.H.C,—“* Hanging the 
Clothes” Miss E. F. Howard 





Highly commended 
‘‘Old Mother Hubbard” 
Miska Beverley 


Highly commended 
“Sunny Jim” 
Louise Booth 


Highly commended Highly commended 
“A Highlander” “A Knight and a Tent” 
Cleveland Fyfe Janet J. Kerr 


=> 
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V.H.C.—“* Mushrooms ” 


Margaret Ashby 


H.C.—“ Old Woman with a 
Stick” John Jameson 
































of the figure, not many lines have been 
added, and the drawing is all good. 

The second prize goes to C. Grant, 
Schoolhouse, Boharm, Keith, N.B., for a 
very characteristic sketch of a rustic 
seated on a log and “ thinkin’ o’ nowt.” 
In some respects this drawing might be 
considered even better than the first-prize 
picture : but it has a fault in the drawing 
of the fingers of the two hands, which look 
like something “ fuzzy’? on the man’s 
arms. 

As a matter of drawing and design the 
winner of the third prize, Dorothy H. 
Atkinson, 2 Douro Terrace, Jersey, might 
well have been first; but if you look 
carefully at her neat picture of a girl “ in 
a wind,” you will see that the line of the 
squiggle which passes from the back of 
her hat to the front of her figure cuts across 
her raised arm. As, therefore, this small 
part of the squiggle is judged not to have 
been properly employed, the drawing only 
takes third place: but Uncle Phil hopes 
that so clever an artist will try again. 

He would say the same to Miss Evaline 
A. Neil Smith, Newcastle-on-Tyne, whose 
drawing he has entitled, ‘‘ Moses among 
the Bulrushes.” It is, perhaps, the 
most amusing and ingenious of all the 
pictures made from the squiggle; but 
the line which is apparently intended for 
the outline of the infant’s face is so placed 
as to look like a peculiarly crooked mouth. 
Although this gives a comical Irish aspect 
to Moses, it is taken as the reason for not 
including the picture among the three 
prize-winners. 

And for excluding some of the drawings 
which follow Uncle Phil candidly confesses 
that he cannot give any reasons at all. 
He did not think them quite the best, 
because—he did not think them quite the 
best. 

This was the way in which he reached 
his decision. When all the drawings had 
come in, he sorted them carefully into two 
divisions, of those that might win a prize 
and those that would not. Among the 
latter were drawings of an elephant, an 
old lady sitting down, a pattern for a 
blouse, the leg of a galloping horse, a 
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violet and leaf, a turkey, two swans, a 
dressed-up dog, a pig, several leaves, 
several men’s heads, several nightmare 
animals, many girls’ heads in hats with 
ribbons, a brownie, a monkey postman, 
an acorn and leaf, a boat, a jockey’s head, 
a knight and a tent, a music stool, and 
a soldier saluting. Because all of these 
and others were put out at the beginning, 
it does not follow at all that they were 
bad. Indeed, hardly one of the drawings 
sent in could be so described: and as 
proof that these first rejections included 
some clever work, one of them, the picture 
of a knight and a tent, is reproduced. 

Then Uncle Phil went over the selected 
batch again, and excluded a lot more, 
including clever pictures of an old woman 
with a stick (John Jameson), a land- 
scape (J. Wright), Old Mother Hubbard 
(Miska Beverley), a girl’s arm holding a 
handkerchief (Bertha Wessell), no fewer 
than four clever designs by Sydnéy S. 
Silver, a jester’s head (F. Silver), an 
ostrich, several fancy portraits of Uncle 
Phil, several old women sitting down, a 
schoolmaster, a vine branch, a swan, a 
man with a nightcap and candlestick, a 
cat’s head, a monkey, &c. 

Again the drawings were sorted out 
into lots, and among the rejected—which 
were all good—were a girl’s head (James S. 
Hunter), a dunce (Kathleen Butler), a 
squirrel (Stanley Butler), a girl paddling 
(Sidney J. Tavender), a knight in armour 
and a sea-scene (Margaret H. Harrison), 
and a Highlander (Cleveland Fyfe). The 
drawings of the last two artists are re- 
produced to show how difficult Uncle 
Phil’s task had already become, 

Once more the remaining drawings were 
sorted out, and an excellent donkey by 
John M. Beattie, a priest reading (Jessie 
Hindshaw), several old ladies in sun- 
bonnets, a comical mouse, and a brownie 
(Miss C. Baillie), “Uncle Phil in the 
Holidays’ (Bessie G. Molyneaux), a girl 
dozing (Margaret Donaldson), and ‘‘ Sunny 
Jim” (Louise Booth) were hesitatingly 
rejected. Several of these are also re- 
produced. 

And now the real difficulty of Uncle 
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Phil’s task came. He spread the re- 
maining ten pictures out on the table, 
and caught every one who passed to come 
and help him to select the three best. 
Every one was willing enough to help; 
but no two agreed in their judgment, 
so at last Uncle Phil gave his casting votes, 
and he has already told you the names 
of the prize-winners, as well as of 
the fourth artist who most narrowly 
missed. 

But the knight’s head, by Bruce Moffat, 
15 Craiglea Drive, Edinburgh; the ivy 
leaf, by Frank Gasquoine, St. Oswald’s 
Upper Bangor, N. Wales; the prim lady 
with a parasol, by Mildred Langsdale, 
25 Flaxman Street, Liverpool; the 
demure Sister of Mercy, by Miss Bell, 
Heathercroft, Heswall, Cheshire; the 
very natural group of mushrooms, by 
Margaret Ashby, Cross, nr. Axbridge, 
Somerset ; and the maid hanging out the 
clothes, by Miss E. F. Howard, Ardmore, 
Buckhurst Hill, Essex, are all so good that 
every time Uncle Phil looked at them 
he began to re-shuffle them for prizes ; 
and there is not one of them which was 
not selected for one of the prizes by 
somebody whose opinion was asked! 
When, therefore, they are all classed 
together as “very highly commended,” 
that is only another way of saying that 
they all ought to have won prizes, only 
they did not happen to. 

Uncle Phil hopes, however, that they 
will all try again. There is hardly one 
of the competitors who cannot draw 
quite well enough to win the first prize, 
and drawing the pictures is fun, anyway. 

Here is another squiggle. See what you 
can make of it : 


There will be three prizes, for com. 
petitors of any age, of {1, Ios. and 55,; 
two for competitors under sixteen, of 
Ios. and 5s.; and two for competitors 
under twelve, of 5s. and 2s. 6d. Any 
drawing to which the artist’s age is not 
appended will be judged in the open 
competition for all ages only; but any 
drawing in the junior classes will be 
given the prize of a higher class if it 
is good enough. Thus, an artist whose 
drawing is marked “ under twelve” may 
even win the {1 prize in the open com- 
petition if his drawing is the best of 
all. Uncle Phil hopes that by means of 
these new prizes he will not only attract 
more grown-up nephews and nicces to 
take part in the competitions, but will 
also give the little ones a better chance 
of winning prizes. 


All drawings must reach Uncie Phil, 
at Messrs. Isbister’s, 15, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C., by October 
12; and the prizes will be announced in 
the December number. 


Remember ! no shading is required, and 
as few lines as possible must be added to 
make the picture. There will be another 
“ Squiggle”” next month. 


Uncle Phil and the Tarts 


UNCLE PHIL remembers a funny experi- 
ence of his when he was too young to sit 
up late at parties. His grief was moderated 
by a sister’s promise to bring up some of 
the good things to him in bed. He kept 
awake for ever so long thinking of them, 
but was fast asleep long before supper- 
time, when at last his sister appeared 
at his bedside with a peach and some 
jam tartlets. She was engaged for the 
next dance and had to hurry back, leaving 
Uncle Phil sitting up and blinking happily 
at the good things. As he blinked, he 
fell asleep, and next morning he felt 
awfully sticky. He had slept on the 
top of three jam tartlets and a 
peach, 
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Curios of the Camera 


Solution of the August “What is it?” 


In our August issue we published the accompanying photograph and asked our readers to 
say what it was, promising, as usual, a prize of £5 to anybody who sent the correct answer, 
“or,” we said, “if more than one person is right we will divide that amount equally between 


them.” We gave no description of the object. 


What is it? 





Last month the ? Editor had to stretch 
a point to admit as a solitary winner the 
only competitor who had very nearly 
sent in the exact solution. This month 
there is no need to stretch anything. 
Mr. Robert K. Holmes, Dollar, N.B., 
carries off the £5 with his answer: “ The 
end view of a piece of corrugated straw- 
board, greatly magnified.” The picture, 
in fact, represented the edge of one of the 
wrinkles of a piece of corrugated packing- 


is it? 


card, seen, of course, from the end; and we 
give overleaf an explanatory photograph, 
which shows the paper and also gives the 
end view of some wrinkles, including the 
one magnified, which is marked by a 
+ opposite to it. 

No other competitor comes _ near 
enough to be bracketed as a winner with 
Mr. Holmes, although the ? Editor ex- 
tends his sympathy to Mr. C. H. Fox, of 
Portobello, Edinburgh, who got so far 
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on the right track as to surmise that the 
picture represented a hole in a piece of 
brown paper. From this, answers gradu- 
ally tailed off in degrees of inaccuracy 
to pieces of burnt paper and pieces of torn 
blotting-paper. One of the latter pre- 
cisely explained that it was “the un- 
blotted portion of a piece of blotted blot- 
ting-paper,” and the ? Editor has been 
?ed indeed in trying to understand why 
unblotted blotting-paper should be a por- 
tion of blotted blotting-paper. Even 
when held up to a.looking-glass and read 
backwards this answer remains a con- 
undrum. Another of the blotting- 
paper specialists appears also to have 
resorted to the detective device of hold- 
ing it up to a mirror, for he has discovered 
it to be the identical piece of blotting- 
paper on which the ? Editor “ signed his 


name.’ The ? Editor is not in the habit 
of signing his name on blotting-paper. 
From blotting-paper or brown paper 
we pass—alas, too easily in youth !—to 
tobacco ; and there seems almost sarcasm 
in the remark of one competitor, who 





guessed it to be tobacco, that it was 
“just like the tobacco in a common cigar- 
ette.” It is greatly to be feared that 
the material in the photograph was very, 
very like the tobacco in a common cigar- 
ette: and no doubt this explains why 
tobacco was by far the most popular 
guess this month. From mere tobacco 
some competitors passed on to “ coarse 
burnt tobacco” and the “‘ashes of smoked- 
out pipe tobacco,” to the burnt ends of 
cigars and cigarettes, and even to “ the 
wreath of smoke issuing from a lighted 
pipe”’! 

From this point competitors wander 
off very widely; and, if we imagine a 
few of them meeting and exchanging 
their views, the resultant conversation 
would rather astonish any one who chanced 
to overhear it. 


: 
Fi 
: 
Fa 
' 
: 


meg ORE 


“T tell you it is the open mouth of a 
cod,” says A. 

“Nonsense,” replies B. ‘ Any one 
can see that it is the head of a deer- 
hound.” 

“You must both be blind,” interpolates 
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C. “Itis the course of the great automo- 
bile race in Ireland.” 

By this time the listener would be 
wondering “ What is it ?” indeed. 

The competitor who saw in the picture 
the head of a deerhound stands quite 
alone in vivid imagination; but all the 
other guesses can be grouped together 
along tangible lines of connection. Thus 
the “ open mouth of a cod” is linked by 
various fishy conjectures to the “ open- 
ing of a buckie shell” and this to a “ tiny 
seashell’? and so to “‘seaweed”’; while 
“the course of the great automobile race 
in Ireland” may be fairly compared, for 
sinuosity if not for speed, with “a snail 
track’; and with this idea of irregularity 
in direction we easily pass to other 
meandering lines and cracks, such as the 
cracks in varnished oil paintings, cracks 
in panes of glass, and cracks in ice. 

And here the ? Editor has to complain 
that he has been the intended victim of 
a bribe. One competitor, who thought 
that the picture represented a crack in 
ice, evidently remembered that out-of- 
door ice is not found in July or August. 
He therefore concluded that the ice was 
one of those fragments which we use for 
luxury in cooling our summer drinks. 
But which fragment? Let us quote 
from the guilty missive: “The small 
crack in the piece of ice which the ? 
Editor has in his whisky and soda. Will 
take one with you on the winnings.” The 
? Editor, fired with righteous indignation, 
spurns the suggestion. Besides, there 
are no winnings on this deal. 

While on the subject of personal com- 
munications from competitors; the ? 
Editor hopes that he is not betraying a 
confidence when he quotes a lady’s post- 
script: “I hope to be right this time, 
but it is discouraging when one fails to 
guess right so often.”’ So it is, no doubt ; 
but with every desire to oblige a lady, 
the ? Editor cannot prétend that the edge 
of a piece of corrugated packing-card is a 
“common wood shaving,” can he ? 

Not that the common wood shaving 
is nearly so wide of the mark as a great 
many that he could quote. Indeed, it 
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may be said to lead the whole of the 
botanical section, always luxuriant’jin 
this competition, which includes this 
month, besides the inevitable banana 
skin, part of a tree with decayed hollow 
and twisted branch, the root of a tree, 
a branch of ivy, a section of the seed of 
Cobea scandens, a natural grain in a 
piece of wood, part of a strawberry show- 
ing the centre, and a split straw. 

The zoological section is particularly 
weak this month, because, besides the 
deerhound, the cod and other fishes, and 
the sea-shells, we have only the cast skins 
of five snakes and a ‘‘ feather from a butter- 
fly’s wing.” No doubt the rugged nature 
of the lines in the object photographed 
did not lend themselves easily to the idea 
of the curved outlines of organic beings ; 
though, upon receiving several guesses 
which described the ‘ What is it?” as 
“a bone,” the Editor was at first inclined 
to. think that his zoological competitors 
were this month pursuing their investiga- 
tions beneath the skin. Nor was this 
idea dispelled by two. conjectures that it 
was ‘‘a bone in a joint.” Animals have 
joints as well as bones ; but when it came 
to the ‘side view of. a sirloin of beef,” 
“a mutton-chop,” and “ a piece of bacon,” 
he was forced to conclude that the larder 
rather than the museum was the source 
from which competitors were drawing 
their inspirations. A “section of bread 
crust ”’ may be placed on the same shelf. 

If the picture was too uninviting in its 
outlines to be a part of many animals, 
it naturally follows that it could not be 
readily adapted to the charms of drapery 
or millinery; and our lady competitors 
are sadly out of the running this time. 
“A loop stitch in an ice-wool shawl” is 
the sole representative of a class of con- 
jecture which is usually so large that the 
? Editor feels quite learned in the art of 
pearl (or ‘“ purl”) stitching and open- 
work by the time that he has tried on 
everything that is sent in. This month, 
however, with only one loop stitch in an 
ice-wool shawl, and autumn coming on, 
he feels rather chilly. There are, it is 
true a number of threads of cotton, a 
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piece of cotton-wool, and the torn lace 
from the bottom of a lady’s skirt; but 
you must, the ? Editor imagines, be a 
very expert needlewoman to make these 
do for a whole month’s costumes, even 
with the aid of the curtain safety-pin, 
which one competitor kindly supplies. 
However, there is no need to despair. 
With a jug handle, a piece of somebody’s 
ear, a hole in a black boot, and a burst 
Dunlop bicycle tyre, the ? Editor will 
manage to get along somehow, since he 
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has his usual incandescent gas mantle 
(only half of one, though) and a piece of 
asbestos for a gas fire. 

“Jack Frost on a window-pane on a 
winter’s night,”’ and “A portion of the 
Royal Arms embossed on paper in white on 
a red ground, the portion being the greater 
part of the harp,” may be commended 
as elaborately erroneous conjectures; 
while for brevity the whole of one com. 
munication may be quoted: “ August, 
1903. Whatisit? Bag.” 


is it? 





What is it? 









If you think you can tell what this picture is, send your solution to The ? Editor, 
SunDAY MAGAZINE, 15 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. We will as 
usual give {5 to anybody who sends the correct answer—or if more than one person is 
right we will divide that amount equally among them. Those who prefer to do so may 
take the money in any books they please, selected from Messrs. Isbister’s catalogue. 

As we go to press early with the December number answers must be received by 
October 10, 1903. The result will be published in the December number. There 
will be another “ What is it ?”” next month. 
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Sunday Magazine Mixed Puzzle Pages 


Quarterly Bible Searching Examination 


I, Bible Scenes 
BELOW will be found six illustrations of 
incidents described in the Bible. Search 
the Old and New Testaments till you find 
the passages in which each of these scenes 
is referred to, and then look very carefully 
for one verse which will particularly des- 


cribe the picture. If you give a reference 
to more than one verse you will be dis- 
qualified ; so follow the rule very carefully. 
Six more Bible illustrations will be pub- 
lished in each of the two following months. 
Five marks will be awarded for every 
correct reference to a picture. 



















































































Il.—Disintegrated Texts 


Sunday Magazine 


THE letters. given below, properly arranged, will 


| 
| form three consecutive verses to be found in the 
| 
| 


Old Testament. Write out these verses and give the 


will be awarded. 
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Bible reference. For a correct solution ten marks 
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Rules governing these Competitions 


E1cuT pounds in cash will be given at the 
end of each three months to the persons 
solving the most puzzles on the ‘“ Mixed 
Puzzle Pages,’ the money being divided 
into £5 for first prize ; {2 for second prize ; 
and {1 for third prize. 


The award of the prizes for the months 
of October, November and December will 
be announced in the February number of 
the Magazine. 


Answers, when sent in must be signed 
with a pseudonym only. 


A competitor the first time he (or shé) 
sends in an answer must by the same post 
send in a separate envelope his (or her) real 
name as well as the pseudonym. Having 
once done so it will not be necessary to 
do it again as long as the same pseudonym 
is maintained. 


N.B.—It ts not necessary to enclose pages containing puzzles with the solutions. 


Each month the winners or correct 
solvers of the preceding month’s puzzles 
will be announced by pseudonym only. 
When the award of prizes is made at the 
end of three months the real names of the 
winners will be announced, as well as their 
pseudonyms. 


In case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the 
money will be divided equally among them. 


All answers must be received at the 
office of the Magazine by noon on the 12th 
of each month. 


Answers must be addressed to ‘ The 
Puzzle Editor,” SUNDAY MAGAZINE, I5 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 


Competitors must accept the decision of 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as final. 
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HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE 


Who resigned office as a result of Mr. Balfour's Sheffield speech 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s Fiscal Proposals 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S new fiscal pro- 
posals have at last been definitely set 
forth and the country is able to under- 
stand the important issue which will have 
to. be fought out at the next General 
Election. Put briefly, the ex-Colonial 
Secretary, in his speech at Glasgow on 
October 6, proposed that taxes of 2s. per 
quarter on foreign wheat, 5 per cent. on 
foreign meat and dairy produce, and Io per 
cent. on foreign manufactured goods 
should be levied, whilst to counterbalance 
these, three-quarters of the present duty 
on tea and half the duties on sugar, coffee, 
and cocoa should be remitted. Substan- 
tial preference is to be given to British 
flour and to Colonial wines and fruits. 
Maize, Colonial corn and dairy produce, 
bacon and raw materials are to remain 
free. While the new taxes would, accord- 
ing to Mr. Chamberlain, cost the country 
labourer ten farthings a week and‘ the 
town artisan nine-and-a-half. farthings, 
the proposed reduction of duties on other 
food-stuffs would be eighteen and nineteen 
farthings respectively, the net weekly 
gain to the labourer being eight- and-a-half 
farthings and to the artisan nine. 

Our existence as a nation, said the right 
hon. gentleman, depended upon our 
manufacturing capacity and production, 
and he declared that in 1902 we exported 
to protected countries 42} millions sterling 


of manufactures less than we did in 1872, 
XXXII—57 





although the general exports had increased. 
Meanwhile the exports of manufactures 
from those countries to us had risen from 
63 millions in 1872 to 149 millions last 
year. 

“Now,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “if I 
have been able to make these figures clear 
to you, there is one thing which follows ; 
that is, that our Imperial trade is abso- 
lutely essential to our prosperity in the 
present time. If that trade declines or 
if it does not increase in proportion to 
our population, and with the loss of trade 
with foreign countries, then we sink at 
once into a fifth-rate nation. 

“ Our fate will be the fate of the empires 
and kingdoms of the past. We have 
reached our highest point, and ‘indeed I 
am not certain there are not some of my 
opponents who do not regard that with 
absolute complacency. I do not. As I 
have said, I have the misfortune to be an 
optimist, and I do not believe in the 
setting of the British star. 

“ But then I do not believe in the folly 
of the British people. I trust them. I 
trust the working classes of this country, 
and I have confidence that they—who 
are our masters electorally speaking— 
will have the intelligence to see that they 
must wake up; they must modify their 
policy to suit the new conditions. They 
must meet the new conditions with alto- 
gether a new policy. 

“‘[ have said if our Imperial trade de- 
clines we decline. My second point is this, 
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It will decline unless while there is still time 
we take the necessary steps to preserve it.” 

He then went on to say that the vast 
majority of the working men in all the 
Colonies were protectionists, and even the 
free-trade labour leaders of this country, 
when they went to the Colonies, usually be- 
came protectionists because they got rid of 
a great number of old-world prejudices and 
superstitions. The history of protection 
showed that industries grew up behind a 
tariff wall—primary industries first and 
then secondary industries, until all the 
ground was covered. America was in- 
stanced as a country where the process 
was complete. But, said the speaker, there 
was an immense deal of trade still open to us 
in our Colonies, which we must retain and 


relying on their patriotismand affection that 
we should not by such a policy be losers, 

We might years ago have gone to 
America and to Germany with reciprocal 
proposals which would have saved to us 
much trade, but instead of doing so we 
allowed matters to drift. ‘“‘ Are we going 
to let them drift now ?”’ he asked. ‘“ Are 
we going to lose the Colonies as we have 
lost these foreign countries ? “ This is the 
parting of the ways, you have the oppor- 
tunity. If you will not take it, it will not 
recur. If you do not take it I predict 
with certainty, although I seldom pro. 
phesy, that Canada will fall to the level 
of the United States, that Australia will 
fall to the level of Canada, and South 
Africa will fall to the level of Australia; 











A visualised impression of Mr. Chamberlain's policy of erecting tarift walls round Brit.sh possessions 


which we might increase. He suggested, 
therefore, that while recognising the right 
of these Colonies to foster industries of their 
own, we should offer them a preference, 


and that will only be the beginning of the 
general decline which will deprive you of 
your most important customers, your most 
rapidly increasing trade.”’ 
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The Colonies were prepared to meet us, 
and even if the policy outlined involved 
a sacrifice, was it not worth while, asked 
Mr. Chamberlain, in view of the actual 
trade which we might retain and the 
increasing potentialities which might be 
enjoyed by us and our descendants ? 
There was no article of our food, no raw 
material of our trade, no necessity of our 
lives, no luxury of our existence which 
could not be produced somewhere or 
another in the British Empire. 

Were not such a dominion, such con- 
siderations, such a glorious inheritance 
worth preserving? Others had founded 
the Empire, and our duty was to cement 
it together, to build firmly and perma- 
nently the great edifice of which others 
had laid the foundations. But we must 
draw closer together or we should drift 
apart. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s own belief was 
that it was only by a commercial union 
and reciprocal preference that we could 
lay the foundations of that federation of 
the Empire to which we all looked forward 
as a brilliant possibility. He wished to 
repeat explicitly what he had previously 
said, that he had no wish to tax raw 
materials used in our manufacturing trade. 
Therefore it was evident that if we wanted 
to prevent separation there must be a 
preferential tax on food. That was the 
great cry of his opponents, and it was true. 
But it was only half the truth, because 
those opponents forgot to add his expla- 
nation that nothing he proposed would 
add a farthing to the cost of living of any 
working man or of any family in the 
country. ; 

He then outlined his fiseal proposals 
as already set forth at the beginning of these 
notes. 

Mr. Chamberlain, who spoke for nearly 
two hours, was received with tremendous 
enthusiasm. St. Andrew’s Hall has seat- 
ing accommodation for five thousand 
persons, and there were no fewer than 
seventy thousand applications for tickets. 

On the following day the ex-Colonial 
Secretary continued his campaign at 
Greenock. ‘“ I am a free-trader,” he de- 
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Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the new Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 


clared. “I want tohave a free exchange 
with all the nations of the world, but if 
they will not exchange with me, then I 
am not a free-trader at any price.” 

There was no new disclosure of policy 
however, the speaker devoting himself 
rather to the examination of free trade 
arguments. 


Mr. Balfour’s Policy 


NEXT in importance to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s utterances are those of the Prime 
Minister, who, in. his speech at Sheffield 
on October 1, enlarged upon the policy 
set forth in his pamphlet. His main 
argument was that the prophecies of the 
great tariff-reformers in the epoch between 
1841 and 1846, to the effect that all great 
countries would follow our lead and 
abolish tariffs, have not been fulfilled, 
and that the times have so changed ,in 
sixty years that new fiscal methods are 
needed. 
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“T regard,” said Mr. Balfour, ‘“ the 
controversy of 1846 as of no interest what- 
ever to us now except from an historical 
point of view. I care no more for the 
quarrel between Mr. Chamberlain and his 
opponents than I do about the Bangorian 
controversy, which I expect no one in 
my audience has ever heard of. 

‘“‘ All that was appropriate in 1845 and 
1846 is utterly inappropriate to 1g03 and 
1904. Our grandfathers fought out their 
battles as men should with a view to the 
actual state of that world in which they 
lived. Let us in‘that respect imitate their 


example, and let us not be misled by 
musty debates, living enough to those 
who took part in them, but which are as 
dead to us as ours will be to our grandsons 
sixty years hence.” 

Mr. Balfour then imagined this ques- 





(Window & Grove, photo London) 


Mr. H. O, Arnold Forster, the new Secretary 
for War 


tion*being put to him: “‘ Do you desire 
to reverse, to alter fundamentally, fiscal 
traditions which have prevailed during 
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the last two generations?’ Yes I do, 
‘And how,’ I can imagine my questioner 
going on, ‘do you propose to alter that 
tradition ?’ 

“I propose to alter that tradition by 
asking the people of this country to reverse, 
to annul, to delete altogether from their 
maxims ef public conduct, the doctrine 
that you must never put on taxation 
except for revenue purposes. I gay 
distinctly, in my judgment this country 
ought publicly to resume, in the face of 
Europe and of the world, that liberty of 
which it deprived itself; and though, of 
course, that liberty so resumed may be 
abused—I don’t doubt that it may get 
into incompetent hands—but it should be 
resumed, and this country should again 
have what every other country in the 
world possesses, and of which no other 





(Elliott & Fry, photo, London) 


The Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, the new Secretary 

for the Colonies 
country would think of depriving itself— 
the liberty of negotiation and something 
to negotiate with,” 
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Resignation of the Duke of Devonshire 
THE principal result of this speech by 
the Premier was the resignation of the 
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encouraging the advocates of direct pro- 
tection in the controversy which has been 
raised throughout the country, and of 
discouraging those who, like me 


and I 








Bulgarian refugees at Monastir. They escaped from their village, which was burned 
by the Turks, and over a hundred were crowded into the 
house shown in the photograph 


Duke of Devonshire. His Grace at once 
telegraphed his wish to give up the seals 
of office, and followed this with a letter 
in which he set forth his reasons for his 
action. 

“T had hoped to have found in your 
speech,”’ said the Duke, “a definite state- 
ment of adherence to the principles of 
free trade as the ordinary basis of our 
fiscal and commercial system, and an 
equally definite repudiation of the prin- 
ciple of protection in the interest of our 
national industries. 

“But in their abserice I cannot help 
thinking that such declarations as those 
which I have quoted [that the Premier 
desired to alter fundamentally the fiscal 
traditions of the last two generations] 
cannot fail to have the effect_of materially 


had hoped yourself—believe that our 
present system of free imports, and espe- 
cially of food imports, is on the whole 
the most advantageous to the country, 
although we do not contend that the 
principles on which it rests possess any 
such authority or sanctity as to forbid 
any departure from it—for sufficient 
reasons.” 

Mr. Balfour’s reply to the Duke made 
it clear that the resignation had surprised 
and annoyed him, and the tone of the 
letter has been pretty generally con- 
demned. After reminding the Duke of 
his resolve on September 16 to remain in 
the Ministry, Mr. Balfour speaks of “ this 
sudden transformation” caused by the 
Sheffield speech, which he is unable to 
understand, as ‘‘ there was no doctrine 
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contained in that speech which was not 
equallycontained:in mv * Notes on In- 
sular Free Trade,’ and my _ published 
letter to Chamberlain.” . The only explana- 


picion ean attach. Yet aml unreasenable 
in thinking that your resignation gives me 
some just occasion of complaint, and per. 
haps some occasion of special regret to 
_ yourself? Am I, for example, not 








A Turkish mosque near Adrianople destroyed by a band 
of Macedonian insurgents 


tion he can imagine is that there was 
‘some unintentional discrepancy between 
the written and the spoken word that now 
drives you to desert the Administration 
you have so long adorned.” 

“But, after all,’ asks the Premier, 
“what and where is this discrepancy 
which has forced you in so unexpected 
a fashion to reverse a considered policy ? 
I do not believe it exists, and if any other 
man in the world but yourself had ex- 
pended so much inquisitorial subtlety in 
detecting imaginary heresies, I should 
have surmised that he was more anxious 
to pick a quarrel than particular as to the 
sufficiency of its occasion. 

“To you, fortunately, no such sus- 





right in complaining of your proce. 
dure in reference to the Sheffield 
speech? You fear that it will aggra- 
vate party division. If there is any. 
thing certain, it is that the declara- 
tion of policy then made, produced, 
and is destined still to produce, a 
greater harmony of opinion than has 
prevailed in the party since the 
fiscal question came to the front 
six months ago. Had you resigned 
on the 15th, or had you not re- 
signed at all, this healing effect would 
have suffered no interruption. 

“To resign now, and to resign on 
the speech, is to take the course 
most calculated to make yet harder 
the hard task of the peacemaker.” 


New Ministers 


Two other free-trade members of 
the Administration resigned just after 
Mr. Ritchie and Lord George Hamil- 
ton gave up their portfolios—Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, Secretary for 
Scotland, who has been succeeded by 
Mr. Graham Murfay; and the Hon. 
Arthur Elliot, Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, whose office is now 
filled by Mr. Victor Cavendish. Mr. 
Ritchie’s place as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has been taken by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, and the Hon. Alfred 
Lyttelton has become Colonial Secre- 
tary, that office having been refused 
by Lord Milner. Mr. St. John Brodrick 
has gone to the India Office, an appoint- 
ment that has caused some astonishment; 
and Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster is the new 
War Secretary. Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s 
late office of Postmaster-General has been 
given to Lord Stanley. One other appoint- 
ment, that of the new Marquis of Salisbury 
as Lord Privy Seal, caused some surprise, 
as Mr. Balfour had occupied that office, 
and it was not known that he had re- 
signed. 
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Nearly all the new Ministers are com- 
paratively young men of no great expe- 
rience, and even among supporters of 
Mr. Balfour there is little enthusiasm for 
the reconstituted Ministry, all the strong 
men having gone. 

Mr. Ritchie and Lord George Hamilton, 
it appears, knew nothing of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s resignation when they retired 
from the Ministry, and they would not 
have taken such a step had they known 
that for nearly a week Mr. Balfour had 
had in his hands the resignation of the 
Colonial Secretary. The Premier’s curi- 
ous action in concealing such information 
from his colleagues has been much com- 
mented upon. 


The Liberal Leaders 


THE most notable pronouncement on 
the Liberal side was that of Mr. Asquith 
at Cinderford, on October 8. He care- 
fully criticised Mr. Chamberlain’s figures 
and ‘proposals, and declared that the alle- 
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ignored home trade, which was more im- 
portant than foreign trade. In the second 
place, it made exports alone the criterion 
of the volume of our foreign’ trade. In 
the third place, among exports it took 
goods alone and took no account of ser- 
vices we rendered to other countries ; and 
finally, even took exported goods as the 
criterion in a year (1872) which was a 
record year of high prices and was not a 
fair test of the matter at all. As to the 
fear that the British Empire would go to 
pieces it was a pure assumption without 
a jot of evidence to support it. The way 
our manufactures would be assisted would 
not be by protecting tariffs but by better 
education, better training, better methods, 
a larger outlook, temperance, and better 
housing. 


Lord Rosebery on the Situation 

Lorp RosEBERY’s remedy for foreign 
hostile tariffs was very similar. He did not 
believe retaliation to be efficacious, he 


7 





Houses in Krushevo after the sack of the town by the Turks 


gations that during the last thirty years 
British trade had been in a stagnant 
condition involved at least four distinct 
fallacies. In the first place, it entirely 


said in his speech at Sheffield »n October 
13. We must fight the tariffs by a more 
scientific and adaptive spirit—by better 
education—but above all we must keep 
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the universe as our market for raw mate- 
rial and for food. Whatever else the work- 
ing man might surrender to the voice of 
the charmer, this, he hoped, would never 
be given up—the universe as a market for 
the sources of food. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme he charac- 
terised as a maze of glittering soap-bubbles. 
Free Trade had not failed but succeeded, 
and the country was enjoying bounding 
prosperity. 


The Balkans 


There is no improvement in the Balkan 
Situation since last month. The rumours 
of settlement which come to England from 
time to time are not borne out by facts, and 
the Turks, who now have three hundred 
thousand men under arms, have been mas- 
sacring and pillaging throughout Mace- 
donia. If the reports are true they seem to 
be utter cowards, attacking only women 
and children and old men, upon whom they 
inflict horrors and barbarities too dreadful 
to mention. With the armed bands of in- 
surgents they invariably get the worst of 
the encounters, even where the odds against 
the latter are tremendous. At a village 
in the Perin-Balkan, twenty-two Bulga- 
rians kept a force of sixteen hundred 
Turkish regulars and Bashi-Basouks at 
bay, the latter having finally to retreat. 
At Raslog a whole battalion of Turks was 
annihilated, their arms and ammunition 
falling into the hands of the insurgents. 
A collision has taken place between 
Turkish and Bulgarian troops on the Bul- 
garian frontier, and there is still some fear 
of war between the two countries. 

The English religious bodies have ex- 
pressed their indignation at the treatment 
by Turkey of her Macedonian subjects, 
and a great demonstration was held in 
the St. James’s Hall. The Premier wrote 
a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in which, while sympathising with English 
religious opinion, he declared that the 
instrument by which any amelioration of 
the existing state of affairs could be effected 
must be the ‘‘ Concert of Europe.” 


Russia and Japan 

ALTHOUGH the seriousness of the situa- 
tion in the Far East has been greatly 
exaggerated, there is nevertheless much 
to cause disquiet. Russia’s dilatoriness 
in withdrawing from Manchuria and her 
action in Korea have led to Japan taking 
a strong stand, and there is little doubt 
that the Mikado’s Government will insist 
upon Russia fulfilling her obligations, 
The Czar is concentrating troops in the 
Far East, but Russia will scarcely force 
on a war at this juncture owing to her 
unpreparedness. Her resources on the 
Pacific are quite insufficient to support 
a large army, and the Siberian railway 
is in too precarious a state to be relied 
upon as a means of communication. 


The Religious Census 

THE figures of the Daily News Religious 
Census show that at Richmond, with a 
population of 31,303, 5081 persons 
attended service in the morning and 4195 
in the evening. At Barnes the population 
is 17,787, and there the morning and 
evening figures were 2749 and 2004 respe:- 
tively. Sutton has 15,647 inhabitants, 
of whom 3688 were present at morning 
service and 3410 at evening. Carshalton, 
with its small population of 6714, shows 912 
and 849 at morning and evening worship re- 
spectively. West Ham has a population of 
266,534, and there the morning figures were 
25,303 and the evening 30,218. In East 
Ham there are 95,333 inhabitants, of whom 
6758 were at service in the morning and 
12,908 in the evening. Wimbledon has 
41,535 inhabitants, and the morning ser- 
vices were attended by 6061 persons and 
the evening by 7829. Malden and Coombe, 
with a population of 6233, had 945 at 
morning service and 1609 at evening. 


Obituary 

THE deaths of the month include those 
of Sir Michael Herbert, British Ambas- 
sador to the United States, who passed 
away at Davos, in Switzerland, on the last 
day of September, the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon, and Mrs. D. L. Moody. 
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Dr. Cameron Lees 

No minister of the Established Church 
of Scotland is held in greater honour by 
men of all shades of thought in the northern 
half of the kingdom than the Very Rev. 
J. Cameron Lees, D.D., LL.D., of St. 
Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh. Broad- 
minded, devout, and with an enviable en- 
thusiasm, Dr. Lees looks upon the various 
Presbyterian bodies as essentially one, and 
he firmly believes the day will come when 
all differences will disappear and Scotland 
will again have a united national church. 
Nothing gave him greater pleasure than 
the union of the Free and United Pres- 
byterian Churches a year or two ago, and 
the fact that he expressed his happiness 
at being present at the Union meeting 
speaks eloquently of his catholicity ot 
spirit. 


A True Scot 


ALTHOUGH born in London, where his 
father was secretary of the Royal Cale- 
donian Asylum, Dr. Lees is a true Scot. 
He can trace his ancestors back for genera- 
tions on both the paternal and the maternal 
sides, and through his mother he is directly 
descended from Sir Ewan Cameron, the 
famous Lochiel, who joined Prince Charles 
Edward in the ill-fated rising of 1745. 
When Dr. Lees was quite a child his father 
returned to his native ‘parish of Storno- 
way, of which he became minister, and so 
for his education and training the lad was 
indebted to,the land of his ancestors. He 
entered Glasgow University when only 
twelve years of age, and his residence there 


coincided with a period of unusual excite- 
ment. The riots in connection with the 
Chartist agitation took place, and among 
the special constables sworn in to pre- 
serve order was James Cameron Lees— 
then a mere lad. His academical course 
at Glasgow was a distinguished one, and 
at its close the youth proceeded to Aber- 
deen University to study divinity. Then, 
at the early age of twenty-one, Dr. Lees 
was ‘licensed to preach by the Presbytery 
of Lewis, and he at once set about learn- 
ing Gaelic in order to preach to his High- 
land parishioners in their native tongue. 
His first ministerial appointment was to 
a small mission station in Mull, and here 
for many months he preached regularly, 
but never once in English. Dr. Lees be- 
came, indeed, one of the most fluent of 
preachers in Gaelic, although through long 
disuse he has lost somewhat of his old 
ability in that tongue. 


A Congregation of One 

From Mull Dr. Lees went to. Carnoch in 
Ross-shire, where his congregations were 
small, as most of the people of the district 
belonged to the Free Church, and once he 
conducted a service in the presence of only 
one worshipper. The man insisted that 
the service should be held, seeing that 
Christ had promised his presence where 
“two or three’’ were gathered together, 
for, as he pointed out, there were, at any 
rate, two of them in church. The service 
was conducted in Gaelic, and with the ex- 
ception of the singing, everything followed 
in due order, even the sermon ! 
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At that period there was in some parts 
of Scotland a distressing spirit of animosity 
between the members of the different Pres- 
byterian Churches, but it was almost en- 
tirely absent at Carnoch, where the young 
minister lived in the greatest friendship 
with his Free Church brethren. Indeed, 
Dr. Lees seems to have possessed the happy 
faculty of drawing men of all denomina- 





(Moffat, photo, Edinburgh 


Dr. Cameron Lees in his robes as Dean of the Order ot 
the Thistle 


tions together, wherever he has been, and 
since his term of office at St. Giles’, the 
pulpit of John Knox has been occupied 
by ministers of the various Presbyterian 
churches and by preachers of other free 
churches. The importance of unity 
among Christians is coming more and 
more to be acknowledged by ministers, 
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and Dr. Lee does his best to give practical 
form to such unity. 


At Paisley Abbey 

To be suddenly transferred from a little 
church,with a small congregation,to preach, 
week after week, in an Abbey church before 
two thousand critical hearers was an ordeal 
from which a young minister might well 
have shrunk. But, when, in 1859, Dr. Lees 
was presented to the second charge of 
Paisley Abbey, he felt that his work lay 
there ; and several years later he accepted 
the first charge. Life at Paisley was very 
different from what it was at Carnoch, 
but the young minister threw himself into 
the work with a will, and, in his public life, 
on the School Board, the Parochial Board, 
and other bodies, as well as in his minis- 
terial labours, he earned the respect and 
admiration of the people of Paisley. For 
eighteen years he remained in the town, 
and, then, in 1877, the High Kirk of Edin- 
burgh gave him a call to which he re- 
sponded. 


St. Giles’ Cathedral 

Dr. LeEEs has brought about many 
changes at St. Giles’. When he went 
first to Edinburgh the congregation was 
comparatively small, and met in one part 
of the Cathedral which was prepared for 
worship. But the new minister had not 
occupied the pulpit very long before the 
numbers greatly increased, and further 
accommodation was needed, with the re- 
result that after some time the whole 
building was restored and made available 
for public worship. 

Her late Majesty Queen Victoria greatly 
appreciated the preaching of Dr. Lees, 
who, in 1881, was appointed a Royal Chap- 
lain, and when her Majesty passed away, 
the distinguished minister was made a 
chaplain to King Edward. In 1886 Dr. 
Lees was appointed Dean of the Order of 
the Thistle and of the Chapel Royal in 
Scotland. 


Lord Hugh Cecil 
FEw young politicians have come so 
suddenly into prominence as Lord Hugh 
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Cecil, the fifth son of the late Marquess of 
Salisbury, and he is now regarded as the 
champion of the High Church party in the 
House of Commons. Asa boy, Lord Hugh 
was of a deeply religious nature, and even 
with the ablest opponents he could always 
hold his own in a discussion on religious 
subjects. The fearlessness and outspoken 
manner in which he expresses his views in 
private, as well as in public, have always 
been characteristics of Lord Hugh Cecil, 
as many distinguished visitors to Hatfield 
can testify, and, in stating what he believes 
to be the truth, he is not too careful in con- 
sidering the feelings of his opponents. Once 
at a diocesan gathering, where the question 
of the retirement of the older clergy to make 
room for younger men was under discussion , 
he is said to have exclaimed vehemently 
that it was “‘ better that the parson should 
be in the workhouse than the parishioner 
in hell.” 


His Lordship in the House of Commons 

IT is in connection with the debates on 
the Education Bill, however, that Lord 
Hugh has come into greatest prominence. 
As the advocate of High Church principles 
he has expressed somewhat extreme views, 
but those who differ from him most as well 
as those for whom he speaks, are thoroughly 
convinced of his sincerity and earnestness. 
His first efforts on behalf of what is called 
“the clerical party,” in connection with 
education, was when, in 1890, the great 
fight for the London School Board took 
place. Lord Cecil was indefatigable in his 
efforts, and went from one end of the 
metropolis to the other speaking for the 
Anglican candidates. In the House, his 
speeches during the debate on the Edu- 
cation Bill were listened to with the closest 
attention and the deepest interest, but 
there seems to be a pretty general feeling 
that the position taken up by Lord Hugh 
Cecil is too extreme—almost fanatical— 
and that he would serve his cause better 
were he to consider more fully the position 
of the nation religiously. When the prin- 
ciples of the Church of England, for which 
he has a devout admiration and reverence, 
are in question, he will hear nothing of 


compromise however strong the opposition, 
and the extent to which he will go in 
carrying his point was witnessed in the 
division on the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. 
That measure, as often as it comes before 
the House of Commons, is as a red rag to 
a bull to Lord Hugh, and when he loitered 
in the lobby, so as to delay the division 
until it was too late, according to the rules 
of the House, for a majority to help the 
Bill, a storm of indignation descended upon 
his head, echoes of which are still heard 
from time totime. Such tactics were con- 
demned even by some of his politica] 
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Lord Hugh Cecil 


friends, but the point of view of the young 
politician must be remembered in judging 
of his conduct. The principle advocated 
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in the Bill is regarded by his lordship as 
not only irreligious but as the very depth 
of darkness, and such being the case he 
determined, if it were humanly possible, 
that the Bill should not pass. The cries 
of “‘shame”’ from scandalised fellow mem- 
bers had little effect upon Lord Hugh Cecil, 
who sat on his seat reading, and, to an 
onlooker, it seemed as though, like Gallio, 
he “ cared for none of those things.”’ 
There is, no doubt, that on politico-reli- 
gious questions, Lord Hugh is looked upon 
as an authority, though whether he will 
ever moderate his views sufficiently to 
become a practical politician of real power 
and eminence is a question upon which 
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(J. Williams, photo, Newport, Mon.) 
Mr. Albert Spicer, Treasurer of the London 
Missionary Society 

opinion is divided even among his own 
friends. 
Mr. Albert Spicer 

A GREAT Christian layman, like Mr. 
Albert Spicer, exerts a pewerful influence 
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in the cause of righteousness in a way that 
a clergyman or minister is unable to do, 
Particularly is this the case among the 
class that cares little or nothing for reli- 
gion, for, unlike the ordained preacher, the 
business man, who is a Christian, lives the 
same kind of life as other business men, 
comes in contact with the same difficulties 
and temptations, and wrong as the idea 
may be, is not necessarily expected by the 
man in the street to show forth the life of 
Christ to the same extent as a regular 
minister. That a clergyman or minister 
should be “ good” is regarded as nothing 
extraordinary by the careless and indif- 
ferent, seeing that they look upon “ reli- 
gion”’ as his “ profession.’’ But the prac- 
tical side of Christianity is made very 
manifest in the life of such a man as Mr, 
Spicer, and his consistent Christian cha- 
racter, taken in connection with his ability 
as a business man, goes far towards prov- 
ing that the Christian life is possible in 
any honourable profession or trade, and 
helps greatly in dismissing the current idea 
that the truly religious man must be “soft” 
and unmanly. 


Work at Home and Abroad 

In Congregationalism Spicer has long 
been an honoured name, but of all the 
family Mr. Albert Spicer is, undoubtedly, 
the best known. Educated at Mill Hill 
school and at Heidelberg, in Germany, he 
early entered the business with which he 
and his family are connected. But busi- 
ness did not engross his whole attention, 
and from his youth to the present time he 
has been a consistent worker in the cause 
of truth and righteousness. His own 
church highly and deservedly honoured 
him a few years ago when it conferred upon 
him the Chairmanship of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, the 
first time a layman had been elected to 
that position. For some years past Mr. 
Spicer has been treasurer of the London 
Missionary Society, and he is also a Vice- 
President of the Sunday School Union. 
In connection with the work of the Mis- 
sionary organisation, he has travelled to 
India as a member of a special deputation 
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to the Dependency, and six years later he 
similarly proceeded to Samoa; whilst, in 
company with the late Dr. Dale, Mr. 
Spicer went as a special deputation to 
Australasia from the Congregational Union. 

This distinguished lay worker has done 
much in the cause of education, having been 
actively engaged in promoting technical 
schools, and he was one of the founders of 
Mansfield College, Oxford. With all his 
splendid labours, Mr. Spicer is a very 
modest man, and dislikes to say anything 
about his own work while ever ready to 
praise enthusiastically the good done by 
others. His favourite recreation, when he 
can find time from his onerous duties for 
recreation, is golf, at which he is an adept. 


Canon Teignmouth Shore 

LIKE quite a number of our prominent 
English clergy, Canon Teignmouth Shore 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he graduated thirty-two years ago. 
He was ordained in 1865, and became 
curate of St. Jude’s, Chelsea, where he 
at once threw himself into the work of 
the ministry. Later, he went as curate 
to St. Paul’s, Kensington, and then was 
offered the incumbency of St. Mildred’s, 
Lee. But it was as incumbent of Berkeley 
Chapel, Mayfair, to which he was appointed 
in 1873 and which he held until 1890, that 
Canon Teignmouth Shore came to the 
forefront. His ministry was highly suc- 
cessful, and the distinguished preacher 
has always been one of the most popular 
clerics of the Church of England. He was 
one of the late Queen Victoria’s favourite 
preachers, and her Majesty honoured him 
in 1878 by appointing him as one of her 
honorary chaplains. Eight years after- 
wards he became a Chapldin-in-Ordinary 
to the Queen. In 1890 he was appointed 
Chaplain of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem and in the following year a 
Canonry in Worcester Cathedral falling 
vacant the dignity was offered to and 
accepted by the popular divine. 
The Canon’s Courage 

In. December 1Igo1, the Canon came 
very near to losing his life. He was 
staying with his:wife at the Queen’s 
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Canon Teignmouth Shore, Chaplain to the King 


Hotel, Southsea, when early one morning 
an alarm was given that the building was 
on fire. A strong breeze was blowing at 
the time, and the hotel being in an 
exposed position on the sea-front, was 
soon enveloped in flames. When the 
alarm was given a scene of great excite- 
ment followed, many of the guests rushing 
out of the building in their night-clothes, 
and others being rescued by firemen from 
the upper windows. Mrs. Shore was in a 
most dangerous predicament, and the 
Canon made a plucky attempt to reach 
his wife and save her. But he was over- 
come by the dense smoke and heat, and 
soon fell insensible in one of the corridors. 
No help came, but after awhile the Canon 
came to, and managed to escape, his wife 
having, meanwhile, been rescued from 
her bedroom-window by a fireman. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


HE fear of losing Dan’s companion- 
ship haunted Squire Thorpe and 
worked upon him in a sort of 
panic. If only he knew the 

cause offyDan’s dissatisfaction—surely it 
might be removed ? 

Money, money to gratify a desire. 
This was what he wished for, so Dan had 
said. 

Feebly the old man paced the room in 
the white cheerless twilight. Was this 
tragic repudiation of his bounty to last 
with life? At death must his soul still 
be delivered to judgment ? 

Dan had given him his time, his capa- 
city, his personal interest and sympathy. 
Apart from sentiment he was Dan’s debtor 
for service rendered. He had been depen- 
dent upon him for material aid. 

He went to his desk and made out a 
cheque to himself signing and endorsing 
it but leaving the amount blank. Dan 
himself must decide the figures. 

The hope of becoming once more a 
providence was an invigorater; from 
shrinking away from universal life his 
fear had become that he should be denied 
any part in it. 

He lit the candles on his desk and 
opened a journal, and read an article 
eulogistic of the magnificent philanthropy 
of Eastern Fairfax. 

The real story as he knew it through 
Agnes re-called a grave among the pines, 
a simple-hearted mother keeping it com- 
pany and a disappointed empty-hearted 
man known to the world as a shrewd 
critical financier with no soul above busi- 
ness, in whom the very rudiment of senti- 
ment was doubted and yet whose whole 


existence was given in perpetuating the 
spirit of a name. 

Why not’ himself make homeless 
strangers his heirs, since those of his name 
scorned their inheritance? His realm 
was a forsaken realm. Neither youth 
nor love disported itself under the ancient 
roof. He had been insistent of empire 
and he reigned alone, the solitary spectator 
of his own victory; materially rich, in 
spirit poor. 

The silent duel between his pride and 
his love had well nigh exhausted him; 
the doubt of his clemency which the 
silence of Agnes emphasised was the most 
lacerating wound of all. 

To-night his icy self-control was broken: 
his hands shook as he put away his papers, 
all except the blank cheque which he 
meant to forward to Dan with entreaty 
if need be that he would accept it in part 
payment of a personal debt and use it for 
his charity or folly whatever it might be, 
so only he received. 

The critical expression of the dark eyes 
had changed to yearning: he sat for a 
time quite still, his head bent forward, 
then the sense of his loneliness over- 
powered him and drove him out for com- 
pany under the stars. 

‘“A poor bargain, a poor bargain!” 
he sighed. His heart yearned for human 
companionship, to feel another lot beside 
his own. Under the shadow of the great 
yew, bending heavily upon his stick, he 
fell into a trance of memory; of years 
when he made one with the world ; when 
its spirit and knowledge reached him and 
he had a strong part in it. 

When he roused an hour had passed. 
He lifted his head and held out a feeble 
hand. 

“Come to me, Agnes, come to me! 
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God in mercy send one human heart to 
rest on me.” 

The harshness and obstinacy, and cold 
strength to wreck rather than yield, had 
betrayed him at the last and left him 
without compensation. 

Dan smoking a solitary pipe in the 
Lodge avenue was also in retrospective 
mood; but in Dan’s mind there was 
always a compromise between common 
sense and the ideal, and the prosaic fact 
of Agnes’ need abated nothing as he 
pondered the heroism of her patience. 
Having arrived at the conclusion that she 
must be moved from her determination 
to lie on the bed she had made for herself, 
he decided to see her again on the morrow. 
An unshaped, indefinable misgiving re- 
garding Clement’s sanity was forcing 
itself on Dan. 

Leaning against the gate in a sort of 
obsession he let his pipe go out. Inter- 
mittent sounds on the evening stillness 
made unheeded accompaniment to his 
thoughts. The miller was working late 
and the rumble of the mill-wheel blended 
with the splash of water; a boy going 
home through the fields whistled tune- 
fully as he went, and a dissipated rooster 
crowed at the rising moon. 

Presently Dan stood bolt upright, 
startled into full consciousness—had he 
seen a ghost or had Clement Hawtrey 
gone by and passed into the shadow of 
the oaks skirting the road ? 

By the time Dan had recovered his 
wits sufficiently to investigate, whoever 
it was had disappeared in the dim dis- 
tance. Dan walked on slowly to the 
head of the village, but the road- twisting 
and turning among the trees showed only 
in patches where the moonlight fell upon 
it. The familiar scene appealed afresh 
to Dan to-night—his brooding over old 
days had brought some of their magic 
to the present barrenness. The red 
window of the mill, ‘the gnarled trees 
beside the pond had been witnesses of 
his first apprenticeship; the falling star 
and the silvering landscape put him in 
touch with the universal and divine. 
The night spoke of Agnes anew, but 
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chiefly it was the child Agnes who seemed 
to flit before him, eager to see everything, 
to learn everything and to conquer every- 
thing. 

By this time Dan had almost persuaded 
himself that he had mistaken a vision of 
the mind for the man on whom his 
thoughts were dwelling. If it was Clem- 
ent Hawtrey in the flesh who had passed 
along the road he had gone to Thorpe 
Towers. What would eventuate ? Was 
the squire prepared for this crisis: to 
accept the man whom Agnes had chosen ? 


Clement was mad with absinthe ane. 
despair. His moment of stoical resolve 
to save Agnes from himself and restore 
her to her kinsman had been followed 
by hours of blindness and deafness and 
paralysis of will. He could confront 
death but he could not detach himself 
from his last security—the security of 
her tenderness. But as the day wore away 
he passed from transition to transition, 
his individuality seemed to free itself 
from the flesh, the struggle with existence 
passed, and between the two convictions 
—his own power and right of his restora- 
tion—there intruded no doubt. All good 
things were given over to him in his 
dreams. 

As Clement passed through the gates 
of The Towers under the great trees the 
silence and sense of solitude oppressed 
and bewildered him. Physically he was 
weak and his long walk from the station 
had exhausted him. He stood for a 
moment panting and lifted his hat to the 
sweet breeze redolent of pine and scent of 
pasture and stream. 

Nothing had deadened the artist within 
him, it rose now in a glow of delight for 
the beauty of the giant trees whose spread- 
ing branches opened to the star-studded 
sky. 

This serenity was the rightful environ- 
ment of Agnes; everything that had 
significance for her was centred here. 
She had followed him into grime and 
squalor, but she was poisoned by the 
murky atmosphere. London as he had 
meant it for her was a living delight, 








He saw as he belieyed, Daniel Best come through the lighted doorway of his study 
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but London as she had found it was limi- 
tation and death. And he as the central 
figure of her sordid surroundings must be 
repulsive to her. He would restore her 
to her place. 

The French window of the study was 
open as the Squire had left it when he 
passed through an hour ago. This win- 
dow was one of the “ improvements” 
which the old house had undergone. No 
one used it save the master of the house 
and his confidential friend the curate. 
To have done so would have been to invite 
rebuff. But Clement bewildered and only 
semi-conscious of material things, his 
intended renunciation so near his mental 
vision as to shut out conventions, without 
consideration stepped into the lighted 
room. 

It was unoccupied, yet so potent is 
the force of association that he felt the 
mind of the man he had come to meet. 
Nothing he had heard had impressed him 
with the mentality of the miser like this 
personal touch with his inanimate belong- 
ings. The wood and stone spoke of him ; 
and as Clement stood feebly supporting 
himself with a shaking hand resting on 
Squire Thorpe’s chair his own failure 
became incomprehensible to himself ; how 
much more so would it be to a man who 
never yet had succumbed to weakness ? 

Clement came from his mind ramblings 
to the fact that a cheque lay on the desk 
before him. 

Until his eyes fell upon it there had 
been sweetness and hope in their madness : 
now the lids fell. Ruin and sin ?—was 
not the sin with those who made arbitrary 
laws, who weighted young souls with 
conditions ? Why should he sue for 
what belonged to Agnes ? Why humiliate 
her by a confession of defeat ? This was 
the right of his wife; the lawful right 
which the miser had denied her. 

He was aggressive, positive in his power, 
implacable now as always. Should he 
ask mercy of a tyrant? A man rooted 
in prejudices of the past ? 


And the old man from whom merciless- 


ness had fallen, who had reached out for 
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correspondence with the outer world 
anxious now—more, pitifully desirous— 
to do what was required of him, sat brood- 
ing a little too long. What matter who 
scoffed, he was a lonely, broken, power- 
less old man. 

As he went feebly back to the house, he 
saw as he believed Daniel Best come 
through the lighted doorway of his study. 

“Ah!” he ejaculated, ‘Dan! Well, 
I must write to him to-morrow. He 
must not be left to imagine that he has 
been unappreciated. It will be a difficult 
matter to convince him. But he must 
be persuaded: yes, yes.” 

The old man went into his study talking 
to himself. ‘“‘ Yes, yes Dan, eh ?” 

“Eh?” he ejaculated in a new tone, 
bending forward and searching his desk 
with eyes keen now and alive. 

The cheque was not there. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
MARAH 


Dan had spent the best part of a month 
in London running down to Mill-Willows 
for the week end, taking his Sunday 
services and departing again on . the 
morrow much to the mystification and 
distress of Mrs. Best. 

* There’s trouble afoot, I feel it in the 
air. Man is born to trouble as the sparks 
fly upward!” and with her second best 
black donned quite early in the day she 
sat with Jeremiah open on her knee and 
her eye on the road. It was Friday after- 
noon and Daniel might come up out of 
the City of Destruction at any moment. 

“You never know your luck,” Captain 
Cuttle reminded her from his cage, hop- 
ping about to attract attention. ‘ You 
never know your luck never——” 

“Why if there isn’t Squire Thorpe! 
Whatever can he want? I expect its 
Dan-u-el.” 

The squire sank into the chair Mrs. 
Best offered him as though the short walk 
from his brougham had exhausted him. 
As he did not speak the mother of Daniel 
who regarded John Thorpe as a bird of 
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ill omen, ventured the remark that her 
son was in London, with emphasis on 
“my son” as a reminder that she had 
rights in him, although the squire seemed 
to have forgotten the fact. 

“Eh? In town still ?” 

“His voice is like a two-edged sword, 
and his eyes bore into one like gimblets,”’ 
commented Mrs. Best inaudibly. Aloud 
she answered with spirit. 

“ And will it please you to tell me, Sir, 
why Dan-u-el shouldn’t be in London ?” 

“No it wouldn’t please me to tell you 
and I have no intention of doing so. My 
business is with your son.” 

“You never know your luck.” 

Squire Thorpe wheeled round sharply 
and met the beady eyes of Captain Cuttle 
who reiterated the discourtesy. ‘‘ Never 
know your luck.” 

“Your bird ?” asked the squire. 

“No, Sir, it belongs to Miss Agnes ; 
she lent it to keep me company—she 
brought it with her from Australia!” 

“Ah!” At the mention of her name 
the old man bent over the cage as though 
he were making minute observations. 
When he looked up again his expression 
had changed from anger to weariness. 
He did not re-seat himself, and Mrs. Best 
accompanied him into the garden, abloom 
just now with the scarlet and yellow and 
white of the spring. 

“Ask Dan to come to me when he 
returns,’ said the Squire, pausing to 
note a gorgeous bed of violets and prim- 
roses. 

“You have not forgotten your hus- 
band’s favourite flowers,” he remarked 
unexpectedly. His manner inspired Mrs. 
Best with a curious feeling of relenting. 
She had held a long grudge against him ; 
and still anticipated trouble for Dan 
through him. 

“You likewise have remembered,” she 
answered. 

There was silence for a moment Mrs. 
Best watching the squire closely: would 
he reveal anything of that past time ? 

“No,” he answered slowly with painful 
bitterness, “I have not forgotten,” and 
lifting his hat in absent-minded courtesy 


repeated, “I have not forgotten,” moving 
with feeble steps to the gate. 

“Ah!” murmured Mrs. Best shaking 
her head as she looked after him, “ he’s 
not long for here with his troubling memo- 
ries. Well poor gentleman, he’s shaken 
and broken since Miss Agnes married. 
If he’s in the right he don’t find much 
satisfaction in being right alone. Human 
nature feels itself in a strange place when 
there’s no one to go shares with. | 
shouldn’t grudge him Dan. I wouldn't 
if I didn’t fear he’d bring him to harm.” 

“Well, mother mine, here we are!” 

Mrs. Best had been so intently looking 
towards Thorpe that she had missed 


‘ Dan’s approach from the opposite direc- 


tion. 

“You've come!” she said with a tinge 
of complaint in her tones. “ As I said to 
Squire Thorpe who’s just been here in- 
quiring for you. There’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t stay in town if you are in 
the mind to.” 

“Except that the parish and several 
folk who need looking after are neglected,” 
responded Dan. “ But there'll be no 
fear of that for the future. I have re- 
turned to stay.” 

He sat down rather wearily by the open 
window. The signs of strain on her son’s 
face had not escaped Mrs. Best’s eyes. 
There was a thinness too noticeable in 
the strong slight figure. 

“Finished your business, Dan-u-el ? ” 

Dan nodded assent. 

“The squire wonders what 
been putting your hand to ?”’ 

“Only the squire ?”’ Dan smiled. “I 
have been putting my hand to a very 
sick man—sick in mind and body.” 

Mrs. Best’s load fell from her heart— 
he’d been about his priestly business! 
Would she never trust the Lord further 
than she could see? Time and again 
she had taken alarm at shadows ; shadows 
of good. 

“He was a friend, Dan—the sick man 
was a friend of yours ?”’ 

Dan looked his mother squarely in the 
face and answered stoutly: “He is my 
friend, yes. But he has an enemy in his 
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blood more potent for evil than the 
bitterest opponent from without.”’ 

“Ah! poor fellow!” 

“He has been quite mad—poor fellow 
indeed! He disappeared from his home 
for several days and returned a wreck, 
with the strangest hallucinations of per- 
sonal dishonour and crime. Many ab- 
sinthe drinkers have strange manias, hor- 
rible dreams and delusions, and finally fall 
a victim to partial paralysis—as he has 
done.” : 

“Has he a mother or a wife ?”’ 

“A wife, quite young.” 

‘She shouldn’t be alone with him Dan. 
It isn’t fit. If she hasn’t a mother of her 
own to be with her—well, I begin to 
believe I’d go up to London myself, 
though I have said I hoped to end my 
days far from such a cauldron. You 
could ruggle along with that Mrs. Smith 
to do for you—such a do as it is. But I 
shouldn’t sleep easy knowing that poor 
young thing was alone.” 

“She’s not alone. Mrs. Fairfax is with 
her ?” 

He noticed his slip too late. Mrs. 
Best turned pale. She went over to Dan, 
and putting a trembling hand on his 
shoulder said in a low scared tone: 

“It’s never Agnes Arden and her hus- 
band, Dan-u-el? The Lord help her! 
It will break the professor’s heart.” 

‘He knows nothing except that Clem- 
ent Hawtrey is ill—and not that yet, I 
expect. This is not to be spoken of 
mother.” 

“But are you sure the squire does not 
know ?” 

“Quite sure.” 

‘“ Then what is he vexed about ?”’ 

“T shall soon know.” 

But at present his mind was full of 
another subject, and as he walked to 
Thorpe in the twilight his thoughts were 
on the past experience, not what might 
transpire. His world had broadened— 
his part in it—since he had trod this way 
before. The reality of the tragedy through 
which Agnes lived in strength of love had 
spiritualised life for him. The sin, the 
suffering was too poignantly real to shrink 
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from and despise, it was too human. The 
tortured mind and body of his rival 
claimed his whole-hearted sympathy. 

Agnes was right, Clement Hawtrey 
had dire need of her. And because Agnes 
was justified in his sight all things were 
of better report. 

Squire Thorpe sat in his carved chair 
by the fire, his hands resting upon his stick. 
He turned his head as Dan entered, half 
rose and sank back helplessly, then pulling 
himself together looked coldly at the 
curate. 

Dan greeted him with gentleness. He 
was touched as on that first meeting by 
the likeness between the stern old face 
and the young face of Agnes: sorrow and 
stress had emphasised the likeness. 

Dan went close to the chair, looking 
down at the old man whose unfriendly 
expression was unaccountable. 

“You asked for me, sir, can I serve 
you ? I fear that you have been ill——’” 
“T have been ill; sick with disgust.” 

Dan’s brows contracted at the tone, 
but he recovered himself almost instantly. 
He met the sombre gaze of the sunken 
eyes with a soft light in his own. He 
loved this old man; his suffering had 
affected him always more than his bitter- 
ness. A strong wish was in Dan’s mind 
that once and for all the despot would 
yield pride to love. He went an involun- 
tarystep nearer. The squire straightened 
his shoulders. 

“Do not mistake my weakness for 
dotage, sir. I have not lost my memory 
as you apparently have done.” 

Dan restrained a smile; the squire had 
evidently felt himself neglected. For a 
moment the young man hesitated, per- 
plexed what to say. A word in the wrong 
direction might give the squire a clue; 
to reveal the tragic sequence of Agnes’ 
marriage would be to fan his hate anew. 
A miracle might still be wrought: if 
Clement were set free from his madness 
he would without doubt distinguish him- 
self. 

Between two stools Dan was nervous 
lest he should come to the ground. His 
desire to save the old man pain and Agnes 
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humiliation made his story incoherent. 
He was thinking it curious that while 
Squire Thorpe had no shadow of claim 
upon him, he found himself so willing to 
concede one. “The old fellow has got 
his way in the end and put me into bond- 
age,” he was concluding mentally when 
the squire broke out contemptuously 
while he talked. 

“Words—words!”’ thrusting out his 
hand as though to ward them off. ‘Come 
to fact, come to fact—have you gratified 
your ‘ extravagant desire’ ?”’ 

The eagle eyes saw him shrink and 
hesitate. Dan was wondering how much 
the old man knew. 

“Only in part,” he responded. The 
wrinkled frail hand fell from Dan’s arm. 
A look of defeat, of regret saddened the 
white sharp face. 

“Have you no explanation?” Dan 
had often felt the charm of that sudden 
relenting from coldness to gentleness. 

“We seem, sir, to be talking riddles,” 
Dan responded, “ will you tell me where 
I have offended ?”’ 

“There,” said the squire placing a 
cheque for five hundred pounds before 
him which had been paid to John Thorpe’s 
endorsement. 

Dan felt a sudden pressure on his nerves: 
a foreboding of evil: he tried to confront 
the squire with candid eyes, but a sharp 
memory of Clement’s delirium intervened. 

‘* Will you please explain ?”’ he said with 
perceptible effort. 

In bald almost brutal terseness Squire 
Thorpe put his case. 

Dan gathered that he was accused of 
theft. An indignant rush of blood blurred 
his vision. The insult was unendurable— 
his instinct was to knock his accuser down ; 
words rushed to his lips which he forced 
back. He stood silently. In a swift 
illuminating moment he understood. The 
man who had passed the Lodge gate had 
been Clement ; the man whom the squire 
had mistaken for himself leaving by the 
study window had been Clement. His 
wild assertions had not been all hallu- 
cination. 

What then? Declare fact and estab- 


lish his own honour at the expense of 
Agnes and to the further humbling of 
her kinsman ? Dan knew that to prove 
her choice mistaken would not mend the 
broken heart. 

‘““T have no explanation,” he reiterated 
huskily. 

The Squire was bending towards him, 
At the words he brushed a trembling hand 
across his forehead, then with voice shak.- 
ing with emotion and with a gentleness 
Dan felt would have been irresistible 
were he the culprit, not looking at him— 
to spare his shame—he said : 

“IT owe a debt to your father, which I 
now repay in part ’’—dropping the cheque 
into the fire, watching the spurt of flame 
which destroyed it “—to his son. | 
also am a sinner. But you came to me 
with a commission from your Master; 
fresh in your young strength you—you 
helped me, boy that you were! Dan,” 
he turned and faced the young man. 


“Trust me. Be frank with me. I do. 


not judge. I know that you fought an 
uphill battle. I was not insensible. My 
—my pride in you was that you were not 
routed. Give me your confidence.” 

Many contradictory feelings of the 
reticent old man had at different periods 
betrayed themselves to Dan, but this 
revelation of affection for himself un- 
manned him. His heart was_ bursting. 
He had withdrawn into the shadow out 
of reach of the tragic eyes. There was 
an impulse to satisfy the squire; to 
gratify that insistent craving for trust 
which tortured him. Would that he 
could speak his heart in honest sincerity. 
Show that there was correspondence 
between his profession and his acts. To 
so much at least, the squire had a right. 
He had scoffed at his professions but Dan 
noted with gratitude and a curious per- 
sonal pride that he did not scoff at his 
supposed betrayal. 

‘“Let me, before I die, free one soul 
from the burden which has crushed mine,” 
he pleaded, and Dan was at a loss whether 
he prayed or addressed him, “‘ the burden 
of defeat!’’ He rose and went slowly 
to where Dan stood. ‘“ There are critical 
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moments in life,’’ he proceeded, “ tragic 
moments when circumstance masters will. 
Eh? When an unpremeditated act spring- 
ing from some unsuspected devil within 
puts a hopeless breach between a man 
and honour. Dan Best, that fate was 
mine.” 

The blood rushed to Dan’s face. He 
spoke some hasty words to check the 
confidence. It added pathos to the scene 
that the proud old man should humble 
himself; offer himself, if need were, for 
a young man’s restoration. 

The tremulous voice gathered force and 
power, the slow movements quickened, 
the bent figure was venerable with dignity. 

“A man stands or falls to himself— 
what sterner bar than the tribunal of 
his own self-judgment ? I protest for 
you against this condemnation. The fact 
that folly has no audience does not annul 
it, for a man who cannot confront his 
own soul is abandoned by the soul of 
nature. Whcse sin is covered by fraud, 
by cowardice, is accused throughout the 
universe. The hope of day dawns not 
for him, the peace of night closes round 
him in vain——”’ 

His voice sank to a toneless whisper. 

Dan’s pillory was becoming unbearable. 
He was getting his opportunity for emo- 
tion with a vengeance, and saw no way 
out of the entanglement. He felt any- 
thing but heroic and nearer crying than 
he had done since the days of his knicker- 
bockers. 

“T ask your pardon, sir,’”’ he blundered, 
“ for—for giving you unintentional pain. 
I must appear to you a thundering sneak,” 
he burst out with hot indignation against 
the man responsible for his own shameful 
position. ‘‘There’s no two _ opinions 
about it, I must appear an unmitigated, 
ungrateful cad,” reiterated Dan, “ not 
to say hypocrite—that is the sting— 
hypocrite !’’ ; 

The squire faced him in a fury of in- 
dignation; every trace of softness dis- 
appeared ; an electric current in the air 
telegraphed Dan the certainty that had 
Squire Thorpe been a younger man he 
would have struck him. He had been 


873 
offered a gracious absolution, and had 
apparently responded with an inane 


comment on his own crime. 

‘Are you sane, sir ?’’ demanded the 
cold, harsh voice at its coldest and harshest. 

‘Task you, sir, to trust me—it is much 
to ask !—against the apparent evidence 
of circumstance, for alas! I have no 
explanation, no extenuation to urge,” 
responded Dan. 

‘Good night.” 

The squire rang the bell, and Dan with 
rigid formality was conducted from Thorpe 
Towers. 





CHAPTER XXXIV 


BROKEN LINKS 


THE moon and the stars set in the curate’s 
spiritual sky as he went slowly back to 
Mill-Willows. He mused with troubled 
mind. Was he, a teacher of religion, 
justified in remaining under a ban that 
would put a slur upon his profession : 

The sentiment of scapegoat was opposed 
to his conviction that the surest correction 
of a man was to work out his own salva- 
tion, nor did he believe an easy way was 
possible for transgressors. 

But was this the moment to denounce 
Clement Hawtrey ? He was most surely 
mad when he did the deed which had been 
laid upon himself, and as a follower of 
the Man who suffered vicariously, was 
he wrong in bearing the burden of the 
weak ? 

The Rev. Daniel Best wished at that 
moment he had been a labourer in the 
fields, instead of in a spiritual vineyard, 
so that his small affairs might be a stumb- 
ling-block to no one. But there could 
be no compromise between the ideal 
and the commonplace. Either he must 
honour the Church or he must resign his 
office. 

“Tt is difficult at times to be a man,” 
he thought, “how much more difficult 
to be a leader of men.” 

The perplexity to him now as in the 
old time was to know exactly where his 
duty lays 
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Clement’s. restoration was the only 
elucidation; he could do nothing but 
preserve a neutral attitude till Clement 
liquidated his own moral debt: Dan 
believed in his honour—Clement would 
take the payment of his own sin when he 
realised it. 

And meanwhile ? 

Dan let himself into the little churcn 
where for twelve years he had preached 
a gospel of duty and love. He went down 
the moonlit aisle and ascended the old 
time-stained pulpit—the judgment seat 
from which he had delivered the law. 
The dimly outlined pews, the musty 
earthy smell—the shadowy effigies of 
dead and gone warriors who had fought 
the fight were like old friends to him 
who had been with him in hours of stress, 
and hours of victory. A humble audience 
had occupied these seats, but the narrow 
brows and care-worn faces were the tablets 
on which he had inscribed affection and 
enlightenment and hope. He had not 
always been inspired, but so far as he 
learned it he had spoken truth, each fact 
as he knew it he had put into speech. 
For the sake of flowery oratory he had 
refused to bedeck unrealities as realities 
and present poetic illusion in the sem- 
blance of truth. 

Nor could he do it now. In any other 
profession but the ministry there would 
have been no second opinion—he would 
have refused to put upon a feeble old 
man and a grief laden woman an added 


burden: he would have carried it, and 
suffered the consequences, till Time— 
Truth’s advocate—established his inno- 
cence. 


He knelt with his head buried in his 
hands on his reading desk. The affection 
which Squire Thorpe had bestowed was 
hard to yield; he had won it through 
stress—but it had gained clemency re- 
garding his supposed crime. Dan was 
afraid that did the squire know the truth 
he would wreck his vengeance spoiling 
where he had been spoiled. For himself 
he was safe from public ostracism, and 
through him Clement. Secure in the 
squire’s gratitude to his father for some 
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service in the past might he not make 
a free gift of this security? But his 
alienation from the master of The Towers 
would make his position in Mill-Willows 
untenable. To have lost the squire’s 
countenance would be to lose caste. His 
real power had dated from his vanquish- 
ment of the miser—contemptuous tolera- 
tion of Mary Best’s son as a prophet in 
his own country had changed with that 
local miracle to respect. 

As the slow hours wore themselves 
away, Dan’s weary thoughts by which- 
ever way they travelled reached the same 
conclusion. He must resign his curacy 
of Mill-Willows. 

But his mother? The remembrance 
stabbed him. He was the limitation of 
her world. Her life, love, ambition, would 
end with him. 

The cruellest moment of his life was 
when he found her in the Lodge parlour 


awaiting him. She looked cold and 
shrunken, and trembled visibly. 

“Not in bed, mother? It is past 
midnight.” 


He was spent with his vigil, in a state 
of mental and moral collapse, his face 
prematurely old. The keen eyes of the 
mother saw it. A piteous look and a 
long drawn breath was all the sign she 
gave however, except her fumbling un- 
certain hands as she placed hot coffee 
before him. 

“There Dan-u-el drink it, drink it. 
It isn’t in nature that I could lie abed and 
you famishin’ !”’ 

The long habit of service was not alone 
expressed. The vehemence of her tone 
said, ‘‘Can I take comfort when things 
have gone desperately wrong with you ?” 

Dan sipped his coffee, tormented ; 
what claim could stand against his 
mother’s supreme claim ? Her love had 
been unstinted, every day and every hour 
of her life was lived in him. Her faith 
in heaven was based upon his happiness 
—a withdrawal of success from him 
would mean poverty of soul to her. 

“Mother,’ he said, taking possession 
of the shaking hands. “‘I am in great 
perplexity. You have a clear mind, 
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come tell me—if by—by a personal sacri- 
fice—a sacrifice which will, alas! involve 
for a time your pride in me, I can save 
disgrace and disillusion, and suffering 
to those less able to bear it—you would 
not say ‘vindicate your honour at any 
cost ?’”’ 

Her eyes which had been troubled, grew 
alarmed. She met Dan’s doubtingly, 
wonderingly. The workings of distress 
became painfully visible on her face 
twitching her pale lips. 

“Tt is some devilry of Miser Thorpe,” 
she said. Her best was over, he had in- 
volved her son in trouble as he had in- 
volved her husband. 

Dan waited a moment searching for 
an explanation that should lack exaggera- 
tion. 

“We have differed on a vital question 
—the difference is but temporary. Mean- 
while it necessitates my _ resignation. 
But Mill-Willows is not the world.” 

Dan’s voice was even and gentle, even 
hopeful. But Mary Best was not de- 
ceived. Bitterness surged up in her- 
all the more keen that she did not know 
the rature of her complaint. She was 
trying to. keep herself in hand and made 
a pretence of setting the orderly room in 
order. The realisation came to her that 
her content and peace were at an end. 

“It’s a blow in the dark,” she stam- 
mered with a gasp painful to hear. ‘I’ve 
had a superstition it would come. I’ve 
little doubt that you're right in letting 
it be struck—me not seeing the reason, 
but——’”’ 

But her heart was breaking. The 
exclusion from her son’s trouble was more 
wounding than the trouble. 

“—pbut I’m not asking to know the 
reason—it’s the be-littling of some women 
to be shut out of the darkness of their 
men—they’re only good enough for the 
sunshine. Your father reconciled me 
to that—he never let a rough wind near 
me. There’s women whom it suits, but 
I’m not one of ’um; I’m not afraid of 
rain—in company.” 

Dan sat where she left him, his throat 
tightening ; presently he heard the echoes 
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of her quavering voice from her room 
under the roof 
While I stray 
On life’s rough path, 
Teach me to say 
Thy will be done. 

Dan was dropping into an exhausted 
slumber when he felt his mother’s arms 
about him in the dark. 

“Tf I’ve thrown it up to you Dan-u-el 
that I don’t understand why any sort of 
disgrace could come anigh you it isn’t 
that I doubt you—to live doesn’t seem 
possible if I did. Though there’s mothers 
who’ve done it, Lord help and love them ! 
But, boy, it’s just this way with me, I 
must bide in my trust of you, it’s meat 
an’ drink tome. And if so be that you’ve 
lost—by right or by wrong—what’s been 
heaven on earth to me—your good name 


before. men—Dan-u-el—” her frame was 
shaken with convulsive sobs as_ she 
nestled to his arms “ you've ... got 
me ... and the Lord.” 

* * * * 


Clement Hawtrey emerged from his 
delirium to face the ugly truth of himself. 
He had descended to a paltry crime. 
There might be no more deception, no 
more delusion—he had fixed a gulf be- 
tween himself and honest men. 

The first act of his convalescence was 
to return Squire Thorpe’s money. But 
the act did not lift the shame from his 
mind. The fact remained that he had 
been a thief. He was ignorant that 
another bore the ignominy, and it trans- 
spired that the anonymous return of the 
money put a heavier yoke on Dan’s 
shoulders and added to the old man’s 
contempt, for he thought it a cowardly 
subterfuge to shift suspicion. 

For whole days Clement lay without 
word or wish, drinking the bitter dregs 
of abasement, his tortured nerves racked 
and crying for absinthe. There were 
times when this craving was torture and 
the physical pain dulled the mental, then 
with clearer realisation the taunt returned 
—‘‘ Why suffer? Were it possible for 


him to gain the mastery of a world, he 
had lost his own honour ?” 
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Agnes during these weeks preserved 
her hopefulness and independence, out- 
wardly at least, though the whole aspect 
of her love had changed; she fought 
physical defect with physical weapons, 
while she was perfectly aware that 
to strike any false mental note would 
be to increase Clement’s self-repulsion. 
Being ignorant of the vital sore in her 
husband’s mind, making allowances for 
the imaginative cxaggerations of his 
temperament, she was yet surprised at 
the absolutencss of his collapse. 

“ You are not asl»ep, are you, dearest ?”’ 
she asked one cvening determined to 
break the silence which shut her out. 
His urcommunicativeness did not deceive 
her, his suffering looked from his fixed 
sad eyes. 

“No,” he said slowly, turning from 
the wall, ‘‘ 1 am not asleep. Will nothing 
teach you to unlearn this tenderness ?”’ 

“Your lesser need ; pride in you,” her 
heart cried out. When a woman glories 
in a man she makes demand. It is when 
her heart is breaking that she is patient. 
But she made no comment except to 
force asmile. And Clement as he watched 
her knew her weariness. The unyouth- 
ful quiet of her facé reproached him more 
than reproach. 

“T have hurt you,” he said still watch- 
ing her. “Hurt you as effectively as 
though my weapons had been chosen 
with malicious intent. It is time you 
understood that I have broken with 
honour, failed as a man. I think you 
understand better than I can tell you 
dear, how among all the false, the dreams, 
the hallucinations, you have been always 
real—you only of my world. Give me 
your hand.” 

He clasped it tightly. 

“T have been mean and weak—yet 
not so unresisting as you think. How 
should you know the torments of my 
hell. I have suffered it to my full scope. 
I have not missed any sting of humiliation. 
I who constituted myself your defender, 
have taught you to defend yourself from 
me. But shut off as I have been from 
hope in self, I know that God is yood by 


the love that survives in you. Give me 
your other hand.” 

He held her to him. 

“IT can never make amends for the 
loss of your ideal of me—my life is spent, 
But dear heart, the loss to me is the loss 
of a man’s certainty—worse than the 
loss of friend. To lose possesion of 
one’s will is to fear—and fail. Can you 
put yourself in that place? The place 
where work and enterprise become but 
a memory—where despondency has 
crushed the recollection of how hope 
felt ?”’ 

Agnes could bear no longer and with 
a quivering sob buried her face. 

“In a way I know,” she gasped, “it 
has helped me to love you! Do you 
think I haven’t known, Clement—haven’t 
seen you struggling ? I have died with 
you every death you know! I have 
rebelled for you! Ah I know! I know 
every pang of your defeat!” 

She scarcely realised what she admitted. 
Clement shivered. 

“‘ But do not let us talk of it any more,” 
she lifted her head forcing to her lips 
words, the hope of which her eyes belied, 
“I refuse to accept defeat for you—for 
myself. ‘There are flashes struck from 
midnights,’’”’ she reminded him. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
A CALL TO ARMS 


THE enthusiasm evoked by the South 
African war was at its height. Outside 
some of the lofty buildings in Victoria 
Street the lower windows were filled with 
the announcement in large type . that 
recruits for. No. 99 Company Imperial 
Yeomanry were wanted, and appiicants 
could obtain all information on _ the 
ground floor. 

Round the entrance a miscellaneous 
crowd was gathered. The young farmer— 
his face ruddy from an open-air life, in 
striking contrast to the weedy cockneys 
who would fall an easy prey to the hard- 
ships they did not realise in their eager 
desire for adventure ; City clerks whose 
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announcement of having enlisted would 
cause tears and heartaches in many a 
suburban home, elbowed gentlemen down 
at heels—among the crowd Dan stood 
watching. Six months had passed since the 
resignation of his curacy, months of bitter 
fight and incessant labour in his attic room. 
The book which had lain at his heart 
maturing during those years of activity 
at Mill-Willows which gave him no oppor- 
tunity for writing, was now completed 
and consigned to a publisher. He had 
lived in it; all the feeling that welled up 
in him, having no other outlet had found 
an outlet there. The Inferno of his doubt 
and darkness, the divine image of his 
faith, had been recorded. And until his 
book was finished he had neither felt poor 
nor alone. 

To-day ? 

He scanned the faces around him 
eager with enthusiasm for country and 
Queen. 

He was oppressed by the strange and 
desolate cast-offness of his position. Now 
that his book was written he felt it impos- 
sible to remain inactive awaiting the issue, 
and his uncertainty as to the right of his 
silence regarding Clement Hawtrey had 
become a positive nightmare. Clement 
had made no sign except a pitiful and 
valiant effort to regain possession of 
himself. Dan realised that he could do 
nothing there. And Professor Kerley and 
his wife were due home. He dreaded 
yie ding to a morbid sentiment that would 
weaken action. And England had need 
of every man who could be spared. 

Why not offer himself? The future 
would elucidate its own riddle. Surely 
out on the battlefield there was room for 
energies and service no less than in the 
crowded squalid East End which had been 
the background, and in a measure his in- 
spiration, during the past months. 

A new passion began to kindle within 
him. 

From a spectator he found himself a 
participator in the spirit of the scene. 

Dan took a decisive step, and presently 
found himself inside the building. 

A form was handed him to fill up, the 
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chief qualification to join her Majesty’s 
volunteers being ability to ride and shoot. 
His proficiency in these arts had been a 
stumbling-block in the past; at the pre- 
sent he rejoiced that he was no stranger 
to the saddle or to the sporting-gun, and 
had no doubt that he could acquit himself 
creditably with a rifle. 

Having filled in and handed in the form 
to a young man in volunteer uniform, he 
was told to fall behind a line of young men 
waiting in a passage, and in his turn he 
would be examined by the doctor as to 
his physical fitness. After waiting, his turn 
came. 

The medical test was passed satisfac- 
torily, and Dan was informed that in a 
few minutes a batch would be despatched 
to Knightsbridge Barracks to pass in 
riding. 

The riding-school proved less of an ordeal 
than Dan anticipated, and returning once 
more to Victoria Street, he was informed 
that a train would leave that night from 
Waterloo to Bisley by which he would be 
expected to travel. At five the next morn- 
ing the young men were assembled at the 
targets trying by every means to keep 
their circulation to enable them to pass 
this most important test—-many of them 
looking as though a good breakfast was 
of first importance. 

Dan took up the required position, and 
at the end of the firing was informed that 
he had made the necessary score. 

The following day he was sworn in a 
member of her Majesty’s forces. 


The night before his Company’s depar- 
ture from Aldershot “ the fighting parson ” 
as Dan had already been dubbed. was 
seated on a form at a plain deal iron- 
bound board resting on trestles of the 
same metal—the universal army pattern 
barrack-room table. Before him lay a 
finished letter to his mother, from which 
he looked up at the men scattered about 
the room; one or two at a second table 
like himself had been occupied in writing 
a last letter to mother or sweetheart, 
some were cramming articles of clothing 
into their kit already full, others lying 
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or sitting on their cots chatting over their 
coming departure and prospects. 

During the weeks of training Dan had 
found this lack of privacy, the daily and 
hourly contact with men of every class 
eating and sleeping in their company, 
the most trying of the military discipline 
and discomforts of a soldier’s life. But 
his personality more than his educational 
superiority gave him an _ advantage. 
Already he had kindled an interest about 
himself, and a dream began to form in 
Dan’s mind of future labour among such 
men. He was a butt for their witticisms 
and criticisms which he met not by argu- 
ment but fact, and although the weeks 
of association had been few, the aims of 
some of the men had been revealed to 
him, while others, who hated. him for it, 
felt there was something sacred to him 
whose effect they saw. 

On several occasions the men had tried 
to goad Dan into argument, respecting 
the Christian teaching of war,. and to- 
night one man threw out a direct chal- 
lenge. 

“Render unto Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s,”’ answered Dan. “ But 
there are people who agree that the 
soldier and his calling are contrary to 
the teaching of Christ. It is a question 
on which one cannot dogmatise. Christ’s 
life and teaching must be taken as a 
whole unless we want to make it im- 
possible to square Christian principles 
with human effort and endeavour.” 

One man called from the background. 

‘““What’s that mate? Fire away!” 

And Dan, responding naturally to the 
call, was unconscious that a future army 
chaplain was giving his first address to 
men, some of whom lived to recall that 
strange barrack-scene and Dan’s ministry 
on the South African veldt. 

“The question which called forth this 
well-known answer was a political one,” 
responded Dan, his voice carrying through 
he room, “but nevertheless put with an 
ulterior motive, hoping thereby to extract 
an answer from this teacher of this strange 
new system of ethics which should be his 
undoing. 


“This provincial carpenter threading 
his way daily through the Jewish capital 
was as fully acquainted with the political 
wants and aspirations of his people as he 
was aware of their spiritual degradation. 
In the market-place, the synagogue, 
the courts of the temple—in all the places 
where men most congregated there Jesus 
was to be found. Their chafing at the 
Roman yoke was well known to him. 
But for their moral and spiritual condi- 
tion he felt far more concern. Neverthe- 
less he would not have been unmindful of 
the other. Political conditions must 
have due effect upon morality. If a 
country is badly governed its moral and 
spiritual condition cannot be expected 
to rank high. The degradation of the 
Jews had almost reached its lowest ebb 
at the advent of Jesus and it is very doubt- 
ful if their morality suffered by contact 
with Roman civilisation. Their creed 
had become reduced to a dead formalism 
presided over by a dissolute priesthood 
for which latter Jesus, we may assume, 
felt less respect than He did for the 
Roman justiciary. However painful it 
may have been for the Jewish priesthood 
to see the pagan rites of the Romans 
observed in the centre of Jewish faith, 
there is no record that Christ considered 
their presence inimical to the doctrine 
he had come to teach. On the contrary 
the Roman garrison of Jerusalem fur- 
nished that noble example of a Roman 
officer who came to Jesus beseeching 
Him on behalf of his servant who was 
dear to him. This was an instance of 
most unusual kindness in an age when 
servants were really slaves. It is not to 
be supposed that this was a solitary 
instance of the gentle Nazarene coming 
into personal communication with the 
Roman soldiery. He must have seen 
them continually in his daily walks about 
Jerusalem performing the same duties 
that are performed by you to-day. Keep- 
ing guard at the city gates, lounging 
about the guard-houses in their intervals 
of rest, doing ‘sentry go’ on Pilate’s 
palace or escorting him to and fro, and 
lastly forming his own escort — the 
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Dan had gained the soldier ear 


escort of the Greatest Being that ever the Lord of Light said, ‘ Verily I have 
trod the earth in form of man. It pleases not found so great faith, no not in Israel,’ 
me to think that that centurion of whom was in charge of the escort doing his 











utmost to protect the Light of the World 
from the fury of the mentally blind mob. 

“ Powers of evil, both political and moral, 
must be met by the restraining forces of 
the God. If the Christ had thought war 
unrighteous He could not have consist- 
ently recommended His country men 
to pay the tribute to Cesar which had 
been levied to support the Roman legions 
quartered upon them and to recoup the 
Romans the expenses of the campaign 
which had ended in the subjugation of 
the Jews.” 

Dan had gained the soldier ear. The 
bugles sounding ‘‘ Last Post ’”’ interrupted 
the rough applause. The barrack clock 
had struck ten. One by one the men got 
into bed—the whitewashed walls with 
their racks stacked with kits were fading 
in the expiring light of the gas. The two 
long rows of beds were now all tenanted. 

The bugles had ceased, and quieter 
and still quieter the barracks became. 
The heavy breathings of the men already 


THE tree that by my window stands 
All gently claps its small green hands, 
And sways its arms with quiet sweep, 
As though it rocked a babe to sleep. 


It sings, meanwhile, so soft a song, 
And seems so calm, serene; and strong, 
Almost I wonder if it be 

The same poor thing I used to see. 








KATHARINE ALISON BROCK, 
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asleep, an occasional footstep in the bare 
echoing corridors were the only sounds. 

The light was barely sufficient to enable 
Dan to discern the outlines of the figure 
in the next bed, rolled in the blankets and 
sleeping the sleep of tired youth. 

But Dan could not sleep, he was vibrat- 
ing to the call these men had made, seeing 
a future, a future springing from a broken 
past. When at last he was sinking into 
slumber the bugles roused him to a new 
day. 

It was a cold and cheerless day of sleet 
and rain, this day of Dan’s departure 
from England—one of those never-to- 
be-forgotten days of nineteen hundred. 
The wind blew keen from the Long 
Valley but it did not cut Dan so sharply 
as the knowledge that he left behind him 
a blurred record. His heart was as over- 
cast as the sky under which the men 
marched to the siding en route for South- 
ampton, where a few early risers gave 
them a spiritless send off cheer. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Miracle 


For when in Winter I looked out 

I saw it fling its arms about, 

And toss them wildly in the air, 

And they were cold, and black, and bare. 


It shook at every bitter blast, 

And cowered low till each was past ; 
Oh, and it moaned both loud and long, 
Instead of murmuring this low song. 


And yet that harassed, helpless thing 
Sfands now before me, like a king. 
’Tis Summer who has touched my tree, 
And wrought this miracle for me. 
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Charles Haddon Spurgeon’s remains arriving at Mentone railway station for removal to England 


The Life of Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


By Charles Ray 


This new biography of Charles Haddon Spurgeon is an authoritative study of the great 


preacher’s life and work. 


The co-operation of Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster, who are the 


repositories of practically all existing Spurgeon literature, has been secured by the SunDay 
MaGazinE, and their vast stores of material, including unpublished letters, etc., have been 


placed in the hands of the writer. 


Further, a large collection of unpublished photographs of 


Mr. Spurgeon and of people and places connected with his life has been made, and these photo- 
graphs duly appear as illustrations to this biography. 


CHAPTER XXI 
LAST ILLNESS AND DEATH 


HE mention of Mentone will 
always call up memories of 

Charles Haddon Spurgeon, for 

it was to that sunniest spot of 

the sunny Riviera that he went winter 
by winter, to seek relief from his painful 
malady, and there he passed away into 
well-earned rest at a time when it seemed 
he could ill be spared. For about twenty 
years the preacher paid an annual visit 
to the South of France, staying for a few 
days at this place and a short time at that, 
but always going for the major portion of 


the holiday to Mentone, the spot he loved 
above all others on the Riviera. During 
the first of these visits to the Mediterranean 
coast he spent a day or two at Nice, and 
the captain of the United States warship 
Alabama, which happened to be lying 
in Villefranche harbour, invited C. H. 
Spurgeon to preach on board his vessel 
to the officers and men. The invitation 
was accepted, and the visitor declared 
that he did not remember that he had 
ever enjoyed preaching more than he did 
on that occasion. Some years later he 
was again asked to preach on an American 
warship, but was prevented from acceding 
owing to pressure of work. It is signifi- 
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cant, in view of the courtesy of the 
American naval officers, that C. H. Spur- 
geon was never invited to preach aboard 
a British man-o’-war. 

The preacher’s heartiness and thought- 
fulness for others, even in the midst of 
illness and convalescence, endeared him 
not only to those with whom he came in 
close contact in the hotels at which he 
stayed, but with the poor people of the 
district. On one occasion a man was 
playing a piano-organ in the gardens of 
the Hétel des Anglais without getting 
much recognition from the guests, when 
C. H. Spurgeon, taking pity upon him, went 
and turned the handle of the instrument 
himself. Immediately the people staying 
in the hotel gathered round or appeared 
at the windows, and a shower of coins 
poured upon the man, who gathered up 
the money while the preacher played. 
Other guests entered into the spirit of 
the thing and took their turn at the handle, 
with the result that the organ-grinder 
went home richer probably than he had 
ever been before. 

For several years C. H. Spurgeon stayéd 
at the Hotel Beau Rivage, which became 
quite a eentre for persons like-minded 
with himself. In time the family devo- 
tion conducted by the great preacher be- 
came almost a service, for not only were 
there many guests in his own hotel who 
obtained permission to be present, but 
a considerable number of people came 
from hotels and villas in the neighbour- 
hood. It was the custom at the Hotel 
Beau Rivage for a bell to be rung each 
evening when the hour arrived at which 
C.H. Spurgeon usually conducted prayers, 
a fact which eloquently testifies to the 
influence he thus quietly exercised on 
those around him. Every Sunday after- 
noon a communion service was held in 
the preacher’s private sitting-room, and 
sO many persons were in the habit of 
attending this gathering; that oftentimes 
the folding-doors had to be opened so 
that when the sitting-room was full the 
meeting might overflow into the ad- 
joining apartment. Many of the beautiful 
addresses in the volume, ‘‘ Till He Come,” 


were delivered at these semi-private com- 
munion services. Sunday mornings were 
usually spent in worship with the Presby- 
terian friends at Villa les Grottes. 

There were no idle moments at Mentone. 
The correspondence was always great, and 
to this the preacher invariably insisted 


upon attending, unless prevented by 
illness. Then the amount of literary 
work he accomplished during these 


periods was enormous, and he was con- 
stantly writing home to his church, urging 
the members to increased zeal and effort, 
and particularly impressing upon them 
the importance of maintaining the prayer- 
meetings ‘“‘at blood-heat.’’ He never 
forgot his church, his people, his institu- 
tions, or any single branch of his work. 
“It would be well,” he says in one letter, 
“if I could write without mentioning 
myself and for your edification only. 
Forgive the need which there is of alluding 
to my health; it would best please me if 
I could work right on and never have the 
wretched item of self to mention. My 
mind runs much upon the work at home : 
the services, the college, the orphanage, 
the colportage, the Sabbath school, the 
coming special meetings and so on. I[ 
picture all things in my mind’s eye and 
wonder how all are going on; then I pray 
and leave the whole with ‘that great 
Shepherd of the sheep.” At another 
time he writes: “I feel grieved to be out 
of the running, but I cannot help it. I 
can pray and I do. Rally round your 
leaders. Pray with double earnestness. 
Be instant in season and out of season. 
Attempt great things and expect great 
things.” 

During these periods, even when en- 
couraging his brethren at home and 
belittling his own troubles, C. H. Spurgeon 
was an intense sufferer. The pain of the 
gout and the rheumatism, very often com- 
plicated and rendered more acute by other 
diseases, was almost unbearable, and he 
gave some idea of the agony he endured 
when describing his sensations to a friend. 
“Tf you put your hand into a vice,” said 
C. H. Spurgeon, “ and let a man press as 
hard as he can, that is rheumatism; if he 
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can be got to press a little harder, that 
is gout”;—a rather humorous way of 
explaining a sensation which was any- 
thing but humorous to the sufferer. 

The preacher’s health did not improve 
as time went on. His illnesses became 
longer and more serious. The gout 
spread, bringing with it fever and insomnia. 
In November 1890, the day after his 
arrival at Mentone, the complaint seized 
the patient’s right hand and arm, causing 
him untold agony, yet in the midst of 
his sufferings he wrote to his wife through 
his secretary: ‘“‘ The day is like one in 
Eden before our first parents fell. When 
my head is better I shall enjoy it. I 
have eau de Cologne dripped on to my 
hot brain-box; and, as I have nothing 
to do but to look out on the perfect scene 
before me, my case is not a bad one.” 
For eight days the pain was terrific. The 
arm, the foot, the knee were all attacked- 
and the seizure of the right hand prevented 
the patient from holding a pen. Yet, 
when at last he could scrawl a few words 
with the left hand in a note to his wife, 
there was no complaint, no repining. 
“Wished myself at home when pains 
came,” he said, ‘“‘ but when worst, this 
soft clear air helps me. It is as heaven’s 
gate. All is well. Thus have I stam- 
mered a line or two. Not quite dumb, 
bless the Lord! What a good Lord He 
is! I shall yet praise Him! Sleepless- 
ness cannot so embitter the night as to 
make me fear when He is near.” To an 
aged literary friend who wrote saying he 
had been wrestling in prayer on the 
preacher’s behalf, C. H. Spurgeon replied 
a week or two later: “ It made my heart 
leap for joy when I read in your note that 
you had liberty in prayer forme. I am 
recovering. I can hold the pen as you 
see. My hand was puffed up, and in 
consequence, like all puffed-up things, 
useless ; but it is coming to its true form, 
and I am rallying from the weakness 
which follows great pain. Of a surety 
it is well. I praise God with all my heart 
for the furnace, the hammer, and the file. 
May He bless to you the infirmities of 
years and carry you ever in His bosom ” ! 


Two or three days after this he writes 
gleefully to his wife: “‘ To-day I dresseq 
myself.” But by Christmas his condition 
was worse, and Mrs. Spurgeon received 
a letter in which occurred the significant 
statement: ‘There is some deep-seated 





(Photo by Mr, E. Johnson) 


A painting of Charles Haddon Spurgeon which hung 
with portraits of his distinguished predecessors 
in the Pastors’ Vestry at the Tabernacle 


gout in me.” The patient had evidently 
come to the conclusion that his complete 
recovery was unlikely, although this was 
the first intimation of any such belief on 
the part of either himself or his friends. 
It was February 1891 before he was able 
to return to London, but on the 8th of that 
month, the first Sunday after his arrival, 
he occupied his old place at the Taber- 
nacle and preached a powerful sermon 
upon the necessity of prayer and testimony. 
His strength, however, had not returned, 
nor did he seem to improve as the weeks 
went by. The Pastors’ College conference 
in April, the last at which C. H. Spurgeon 
was present, was a severe tax upon him in 
his weakened state, and, as a result of the 
reaction, a low, nervous condition ensued. 
So serious was this that, when on the 
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following Sunday he entered the pulpit 
to preach, he was obliged to hurry out of 
it and another tock his place—the first 
time such a thing had happened in a 
ministry of forty years. The following 
Sunday, however, the preacher was .at his 
post both in the morning and in the 
evening, and for several days following 
he was fulfilling preaching engagements 
either at his own church or elsewhere, 
doing at the same time a certain amount 
of literary work. But he had overtaxed 
his strength by all these labours, and on 
Sunday, May 17, was unable to occupy 
his pulpit owing to an attack of congestion 
of the lungs. Three weeks later he was 
again in the Tabernacle pulpit, and this 
occasion (Sunday morning, June 7, 1891) 
was the last on which he preached to the 
congregation he had so_ wonderfully 
gathered and held for thirty years. The 
text was I Samuel xxx. 21-25, the statute 
of David for the sharing of the spoil, and 
his last words in the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle were typical of his pulpit ministry 
throughout the whole of his career: “ If 
you wear the livery of Christ you will 
find Him so meek and lowly of heart that 
you will find rest unto your souls. He 
is the most magnanimous of captains. 
There never was His like among the 
choicest of princes. He is always 

to be found in the thickest part 

of the battle ; when the wind blows 

cold He always takes the bleak 

side of the hill. The heaviest end 

of the cross lies ever on His shoul- 

ders. If He bids us carry a burden 

He carries italso. If there is any- 

thing that is gracious, generous, . 
kind, and tender, yea, lavish, 

superabundant in love, you al- 

ways find it in Him. His service 

is life, peace, joy. Oh that you 

would enter on it at once! God 

help you to enlist under the banner 

of Jesus Christ !”’ 

It was clear to the congregation 
that the preacher’s health was 
terribly shattered, and as he spoke 
with all his old earnestness, 
though with some of the fire gone, 
XXXII—s9 
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there was many a wet eye and not a few 
seem to have had a premonition of coming 
calamity. Had it been known that that 
was Charles Haddon Spurgeon’s last 
appearance in his great church, what a 
lamentation would have gone up from 
the assembled multitude! 

That week the illness took an alarming 
turn and a fatal issue began to be feared. 
The opening of the Surrey Gardens 
Memorial Hall commemorating his early 
ministry in the great secular building 
had been postponed from June 2 to 
23 in the hope that C. H. Spurgeon 
might be able to take part in the inaugura- 
tion, but by the latter date all thought 
of his presence had, of course, to be 
abandoned and the building was opened 
under the shadow of a cloud. 

The church at the Tabernacle began to 
meet morning, noon, and night, for inter- 
cession on behalf of its beloved pastor, and 
in thousands of churches and chapels 
throughout the land prayer was offered 
for the great preacher’s recovery. The 
whole nation watched with anxious 
concern for some bulletin that should 
hold out hope, and all denominations 
seemed united in pleading for this man’s 
recovery. The Archbishops and Bishops, 
the dignitaries of St. Paul’s Cathedral 














C. H. Spurgeon’s sitting-room at the Hotel Beau Rivage 
Mentone, where he conducted private services 
that were largely attended by visitors 
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and Westminster Abbey, and the 
Chief Rabbi, all publicly prayed 
that he might be spared. It must 
have seemed strange to those old 
enough to remember the abuse 
and ignominy heaped upon the 
preacher in his early days in 
London. Telegrams, letters, and 
resolutions of sympathy reached 
““ Westwood ”’ in thousands, and a 
constant stream of visitors called 
at the Norwood home to learn 
something of the patient’s condi- 
tion. The inquirers included the 
Prince of Wales, the Primate, many 
of the Bishops, and a large pro- 
portion of the nobility, besides 
statesmen, men of the learned pro- 
fessions, ministers, and tradesmen, 
down to what are usually described 
as “‘ the common people.” 

By the autumn the patient had 
sufficiently recovered to be taken 
for drives in the country, a 
favourite route being through 
Addington Park. 

It became evident that the sick 
pastor would have to winter in 
the South of France, and after 
an experimental visit to East- 
bourne for a fortnight, to see how 
he could bear the journey and change, 
he started for Mentone on October 26, 
accompanied by his wife, Pastor and 
Mrs. J. A. Spurgeon, and Mr. Harrald. The 
preacher’s brother and sister-in-law had 
soon to return to England, and the party 
at Mentone was then joined by Miss E. H. 
Thorne, Mrs. Spurgeon’s companion. 

The warmth of the southern sun 
appeared to have a beneficial effect upon 
the patient’s condition, and for a time 
there were signs of improvement, although 
he himself seems to have been firmly 
convinced of the deep-seated nature of 
his complaint. Most of the days were 
spent in the open air, driving, or riding 
ina Bath chair, and the preacher, although 
so weak, was indefatigable in his literary 
work. He devoted much time to the 
exposition of St. Matthew’s gospel and 
wrote reviews and articles for The 
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C. H. Spurgeon in the gardens of the Hotel Beau 
Rivage, Mentone 


Sword and the Trowel, but he was unable 
to continue the series of semi-private 
services in his rooms which had been so 
appreciated by guests on previous visits 
to Mentone. On four occasions only did 
he conduct such services, the last two 
being on January Io and 17, 1892, when 
his strength did not enable him to prepare 
new addresses, and he reluctantly agreed 
to read portions of an old sermon.. The 
latter of these occasions was the last on 
which he ever spoke to a company of wor- 
shippers on earth, for three days later 
serious symptoms made their appearance 
and the great preacher retired to his bed, 
from which he never again rose. Night 
and day he had to be nursed and watched, 
Mrs. Spurgeon and Miss Thorne taking 
service alternately, while the other 
members of the party rendered all the help 
they could, and Dr. FitzHenry was in 
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almost constant attendance. Hopes 
were still entertained that the patient 
would recover, but he himself seems to 
have realised that the end was _ near. 
“My work is done,” he said to his secre- 
tary, in discussing various matters, with 
whom, he spoke as though he were soon 
to be finished with the things of earth. 
It had been arranged some weeks earlier, 
that on January 26 thank-offerings should 
be brought to the Tabernacle in recog- 
nition of the Pastor’s partial recovery, 
but on that day his condition was so 
alarming that for a long time he was only 
semi-conscious. He did not, however, in 
the midst of pain and weakness, forget 
his flock and his church, but dictated the 
following message to be telegraphed to 
the deacons: “Self and wife, £100, 
hearty thank-offering towards Tabernacle 
general expenses; love to all friends.’ 
It was Charles Haddon Spurgeon’s last 
public act and message and was charac- 
teristic of his whole life. Shortly after- 
wards he became totally unconscious and 
remained so until just after eleven o’clock 
on Sunday night, January 31, 
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and sympathy. These were from all 
parts of the world, although naturally 
the majority came from England. King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra (then 
Prince and Princess of Wales) were among 
the first to express their grief and sym- 
pathy, and they were followed by men and 
women of almost every class and creed. 

The French laws did not allow the body 
to remain long at the hotel, and without 
delay it was placed in an olive casket 
which bore the inscription : 


IN EVER LOVING MEMORY 
OF 
CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON 
BORN AT KELVEDON, JUNE I9, 1834 
FELL ASLEEP IN JESUS 
AT MENTONE, JANUARY 31, 1892 


‘*T have fought a good fight ; 1 have finished my 
course ; 1 have kept the faith” 


After a memorial service at the Scotch 
Presbyterian Church, at which the great 





1892, when he passed away in the 
presence of his wife and a few 
friends. 

It is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that the whole world was 
watching the course of events at 
Mentone. Something of the true 
worth of this plain-living man, 
who had never sought the favours 
of the great or the applause of 
the multitude, who had always 
shrunk from notice and popu- 
larity save where such were the 
necessary accompaniments of 
faithful service for his Master, 
was now realised; and when it 
became known that his wonder- 











ful career had closed, it was The olive casket, containing C. H. Spurgeon’s remains, as it 


generally felt by men of all schools 

and shades of thought that the loss was 
irremediable. Never again would there 
be a Charles Haddon Spurgeon. Within 
a short time of the sad news becoming 
known the telegraph wires at Mentone 
were blocked with messages of condolence 


stood in the Metropolitan Tabernacle 


divine had preached the opening sermon 
about a year before, his remains were 
removed to England for burial in Norwood 
Cemetery, where he had often expressed 
a desire that his body might lie amid those 
of his departed Tabernacle friends and 
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deacons. The remains reached London 
on the morning of Monday, February 8, 
and were taken direct to the Pastors’ 
College, and there the massive olive casket 
rested all day. At night it was borne by 
students into the Tabernacle and 
placed just below the platform 
from which for so many years 
the great preacher had told forth 
the Gospel to the multitudes who 
gathered in his church. On either 
side of the coffin were fixed palm 
branches sent specially for this 
purpose from the South of France 
by Mrs. Spurgeon, while across 
the top of the casket lay the 
Bible which the preacher had 
used in the Tabernacle pulpit. 
It was opened at the page bear- 
ing the text Isaiah xlv. 22: “ Look 
unto me, and be ye saved, all the 
ends of the earth,’ which had 
been the means of the great 
preacher’s conversion in the little 
chapel at Colchester more than 
forty years earlier. 

The next day, Tuesday, the 
Tabernacle was thrown open to 
the public, so that those who 
cared to do so might -pass in 
front of the preacher’s remains, 
and about sixty thousand per- 
sons of all classes availed themselves of 
the opportunity. To each one, as he 
or she left the building, was given a 
copy of C. H. Spurgeon’s sermon pub- 
lished in the previous week, entitled 
“God’s Will about the Future.” A 
series of memorial services was held on 
Wednesday ; and on Thursday, the day of 
the interment, Dr. Pierson -preached the 
funeral sermon in the Tabernacle. 

Forty-one carriages followed the hearse 
to Norwood Cemetery, the first being the 
empty brougham of the preacher. All 
along the route the people had gathered 
in hundreds of thousands, and, as_ the 
cortege passed, the men bared their heads 
and women could be seen and _ heard 
weeping and sobbing. The shops, even 
the public-hovses, were closed and many 
were draped with black, flags floated at 





half-mast and the bells of the churchy 
were tolled. At the gates of the cemetery 
the Bishop of Rochester (the presen 
Primate of All England) entered the 
carriage of the Rev. James A. Spurgeon, 





C H. Spurgeon’s monument in Norwood Cemetery 


having expressed a desire to pay a parting 
tribute to the memory of C. H. Spurgeon 
by being present at the funeral. Im- 
mediately round the grave gathered the 
near relatives of the deceased, then a 
thousand mourners stood within the 
barriers that had been erected, and out- 
side thousands of the general public 
waited silently, while Pastor Archibald 
Brown conducted the solemn __ burial- 
service. Such a funeral had never been 
seen in South London before, nor is likely 
to be seen again. Scarcely an eye was 
dry, and as Mr. Brown uttered his con- 
cluding sentences, every one present felt 
that indeed a great man and a master in 
Israel had been lost to earth. Dr. Pierson 
led in prayer and the Bishop of Rochester 
pronounced the benediction. 

Thus was the great preacher laid to 
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his final earthly rest. The whole of the 
memorial services had been characterised 
by a simplicity which was eminently 
fitting in the case of one whose personal 
life had been simple in the extreme, and 
yet with all its plainness the funeral was 
such as might have done honour to a great 
king. A thousand or more churches, 
societies, colleges, corporations, school 
boards, lodges, hospitals, and leagues 
sent either deputations to the services 
and graveside or letters of condolence 
and sympathy to the Tabernacle and 
relatives, and the United States Legation 
was Officially represented. 

A simple monument was erected over 
the vault bearing in front a medallion 
of the preacher, the representation of an 
open Bible on a cushion and the short 
inscription : 

HERE LIES THE BODY 


OF 
CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON 
WAITING FOR THE APPEARING OF HIS 
LORD AND SAVIOUR 
JESUS CHRIST 


while on the right-hand side of the tomb 
were two verses from C. H. Spurgeon’s 
favourite hymn: 
E’er since by faith I saw the stream 
Thy flowing wounds supply, 
Redeeming love has been my theme, 
And shall be till Idie; 


Then in a nobler, sweeter song, 
I'll sing thy power to save, 

When this poor lisping, stammering tongue 
Lies silent in the grave. 


Our story is completed. It is close 
upon twelve years since Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon passed away, and his influence 
shows little or no sign of weakening. 
Speaking generally, the ministers trained 
in his Pastors’ College, and believing and 
teaching the same doctrinés as he believed 
and taught, still have the largest, healthiest 
and most liberal churches in the country. 
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His sermons sell as largely as ever, and 
you can go into many a provincial or 
colonial church, into many a British or 
American, Australian or South African 
home, on board many a vessel, and hear 
Sunday after Sunday one of Spurgeon’s 
printed discourses read as the devotional 
exercise of the day. This clearly proves 
that the secret of his success did not lay, 
as was so often stated, in his wonderful 
voice. Were that the case, he could not 
be at the present time, as he undoubtedly 
is, a living force, nor could it be true in 
any real sense that “he being dead yet 
speaketh.” 

It is difficult to say what his place will 
prove to be in the religious history 
of the nineteenth century, when in years 
to come that history is viewed in a right 
perspective. There is no doubt, however, 
that he will rank among the very foremost 
religious leaders. His influence, we _ be- 
lieve, was and is far greater than is 
generally acknowledged. It was the 
ministry and work of Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon, for instance, that was the 
greatest barrier to the spread of Brad- 
laughism among the lower middle, and 
working classes, and finally led to its 
collapse. The most plausible negative 
arguments were futile in face of the 
great fact of that man and his message, 
with the practical outcome of plain 
Christian teaching, witnessed in the 
various philanthropic institutions that 
rose around the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 
We all owe much to Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon. He was a man of God in a 
very special sense; he left both his 
native land and the world at large far 
better than he found them, and none 
can estimate this side of the grave the 
fruits of his wonderful life and ministry 
for his Master. 


‘‘ The Life of Charles Haddon Spurgeon,”’ by 
Charles Ray, will be published shortly by Messrs 
Isbister and Co, Ltd. The book will contain about 
three times as much matter as has appeared in the 
SunDAY MAGAZINE, and many more illustrations. 


END 
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Christian Commerce. 


HE word Commerce means “ Ex- 
change of Goods,” but when 
we use the word in this article, 
we mean the industry which 

develops the resources of the world, and 
the exchange or distribution, which brings 
them within the reach of all. 

Considered in itself, Commerce is a 
high and noble calling, and it is because 
I desire that young men should look upon 
it as a Divine calling that I put my hand 
to this article, though I am almost sure, 
in doing so, that my ideas will seem to 
some to be visionary and unpractical. 
If it should so appear to my readers, they 
can easily close the book and toss it from 
them as unworthy of the further expendi- 
ture of thought and time, and obtain 
from some other source the mental 
pabulum they need. 


My appeal is mainly to young men, 
and‘ it is remarkable how much of the 
work of the world has been done by 
young men. Take the Bible as evidence. 
David was a stripling when he won the 
hearts of all Israel by his valour; and 
at the age of thirty-one he ascended the 
throne. At eighteen Solomon was de- 
clared King of Israel; and was not more 
than twenty-three when the Queen of 
Sheba visited his Court, and confessed 
that the half had not been told her of 
his acts and wisdom. Joash became 
king at seven years of age, Josiah at 
eight, Azariah at sixteen, Jehoiachin at 
eighteen, Ahaz at twenty. At sixteen 


In the 
Home Circle 


By the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


Josiah began to seek the Lord ; at twenty 
he began to purge Judah of idolatry ; and 
at twenty-six repaired the Temple. Heze- 
kiah was only twenty-five when he restored 
the Temple of the Lord, and destroyed the 
brazen serpent of the wilderness. For 
four hundred years Judah was ruled by 
her young men. 

The greatest event in human history 
is the beginning of the Christian era; 
yet right in the dawn stands John the 
Baptist, a young man of thirty. Our 
Lord Himself was thirty years old at His 
baptism, and onlythirty-three at His death. 
The probability is, that, with the exception 
of Peter, all the Apostles were young men ; 
and of Paul it is recorded, just before his 
conversion, that the witnesses against 
Stephen laid down their clothes at a 
young man’s feet, whose name was Saul. 

Newton made his greatest discovery in 
the realm of natural forces before he 
was twenty-five. Bacon had conceived 
his dislike for the philosophy of Aristotle, 
and had started on his own philosophical 
lines of thought, while not yet twenty. 
Watt had the principles of the steam- 
engine clearly in his mind before he was 
thirty, after years of thinking in that 
direction. Raphael died at thirty-seven, 
having long been the world’s greatest 
painter. Mozart was not thirty-seven 
when he died. Michael Angelo was only 
twenty-three when he executed his Pieta— 
a work that indicated his complete know- 
ledge of design and anatomy, and his 
fullest powers of expression in sculpture. 
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Luther entered on his conflict with the 
theology of the Church of Rome when 
he was twenty-nine; and Calvin was 
only twenty-seven when he published his 
“Institutes of the Christian Religion,” 
which is still looked up to by theologians 
as an authoritative statement of doctrine. 
Ruskin published the first volume of his 
matchless “‘ Modern Painters’? when he 
was twenty-four; the younger Pitt was 
steering with resolute hand the destinies 
of his country when many men are com- 
pleting their education; and Spurgeon 
was hardly out of his teens when he was 
the foremost preacher of his age. 


Much of a man’s success in life will 
depend on his early choice of a suitable 
life-purpose. God has a purpose in creat- 
ing and sending forth each individual 
soul. Each has a divinely appointed 
course to run, a divinely appointed battle 
to fight, and a divinely appointed task to 
fulfil, and for each there is a divinely 
appointed strength. God does not launch 
us forth on the sea of human life to be as 
driftwood on its changeful currents, as 
fate, or chance, or the caprice of our own 
hearts, or the whim of man, may determine. 
Each is a vessel, laden with priceless 
merchandise, chartered for a_ precise 
purpose, and intended to make for a 
specified port. 

“T committed,” says Robert Dale 
Owen, ‘“‘one fatal error in my youth, 
and dearly have I bewailed it. I started 
in life without an object, even without 
an ambition. My temperament disposed 
me to ease, and to the full I indulged 
my disposition. I said to myself, I 
have all that I see others contending for— 
why should I struggle ? I knew not the 
curse that lies on those who have never 
to struggle for anything. Had I created 
for myself a definite purpose—literary, 
artistic, scientific, social, political — no 
matter what, so that there was something 
to labour for and to overcome, I might 
have been happy; I feel this now—too 
late, the power has gone, the habits have 
become chains. From all the profitless 
years gone by I seek vainly for something 
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to remember with pride, or even to dwell 
upon with satisfaction. I have thrown 
away a life; I feel sometimes as if there 
were nothing remaining to me worth 
living for. I am an unhappy man.” 
Many a young soul who reads’ these 
words is conscious of inexhaustible long- 
ings—desire to travel, thirst for joy, 
hunger for work, for emotion, for life. 
It is as though something explosive had 
caught fire, and is in danger of scattering 
you to the four winds. Like Solomon 
you stand in life’s enchanted vestibule 
with doors leading out on either side into 
chambers, dight with every splendour, 
and dowered with every possible attrac- 
tion. Here is the boiling current; but 
what shall be its course? There is no 
attraction in the career of the jellyfish 
consisting mostly of mouth and stomach, 
floating to and fro with the ebb of the tide, 
boneless, muscleless, brainless, heartless ; 
or in the oyster fixed in its bed, opening 
and closing its bivalves lazily to receive 
and to eject the water on which it thrives. 
But, ‘ What shall we do?” is the 
question. “‘ We have no special gift for 
poetry, art, science, the bar, or the 
pulpit.” I answer, TAKE UP COMMERCE. 
This is one of the noblest pursuits for 
human genius and force ; only take it up in 
the Spirit of Christ. Enter upon the life 
of commerce as the young divinity student 
enters upon his training for his holy work ; 
and remember, that in business life you 
may find opportunities which will not 
only task all the nobility of your nature, 
but furnish an opportunity for doing 
great and good work in the world, and 
benefiting largely your fellow men. 


Those who have thought a commercial 
life simply means the endeavour to make 
money may be startled by my advice, but 
it is not necessary that the two should be 
assoctated, and he who enters on business 
life should have an altogether ulterior object 
than to make money. He engages, as we 
shall see, on a life of co-operation with 
God in the manufacture and distribution 
of the produce of the world. Money will 
come to him incidentally, but his primary 
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object is, not to make the money but 
to fulfil a great and useful ministry to man- 
kind. 

The harm is not in acquiring wealth 
so long as you get it honestly, and re- 
solve to be its steward and almoner. 
No harm in giving days and nights to 
opening up new markets, or inventing 
new methods, if only you determine to 
place all the results at the service of your 
fellows. No harm in urging your way 
from the ranks to a position of influence, 
if only you are intent in using all the 
results of your industry and genius for 
the lasting welfare of others. All the 
harm possible will result if, like the Dead 
Sea whose dark waters lie hundreds of 
feet below the Mediterranean, you use all 
the confluent streams of your life to 
minister to your own aggrandisement, 
without making a single effort to promote 
the well-being of the world 

To live for self, to live to enjoy yourself, 
to live to amass, to resemble the boy in 
our nursery rhyme who “put in his 
thumb and pulled out a plum, and said, 
what a good boy am I!” to be always 
looking for plums—this is devilish, and 
has in it the germ of the bottomless pit. 

Let us draw an analogy between the 
motive which should actuate the young 
man who is entering upon commercial 
life and that which prompts the minister 
of religion or the missionary to the heathen 
Should the thought of the sum which will 
accrue as the stipend of the servant of 
God be the main motive that should 
actuate him as he steps forth across the 
threshold of his life-work ? ‘‘ Certainly 
not,’’ you answer, “ he should be inspired 
only by the hope of saving and helping 
his fellow men.” ‘“‘ How then,” I ask, 
‘‘does the question of money come in 
in his case?” ‘‘Ah!” you reply, “a 
man must live, and if he does his best for 
the glory of God and the benefit of man, 
with clean hands and a pure heart, there 
will be no difficulty about his finding the 
wherewithal to meet his daily need, and 
to bring up his family with a moderate 
amount of comfort. He certainly must 
not do his work for the money it would 






produce, any more than the true artist 
designs, draws, or paints for the amount 
which his pictures will fetch. The man 
whose soul is inspired with the true spirit 
of his vocation cannot refrain from 
following the bent of his genius, alto. 
gether apart from considerations of 
monetary value. Yet the world has 
been so constructed that true art and 
unselfish devotion will secure a fair and 
sufficient compensation on which artist 
or minister will be able to thrive.” 

This is a true and fair statement of 
the case, but why should it be true of 
the professional man and not true of 
the man of business ? May he not as 
truly feel called to buy and sell as they 
are called to their professions? And 
should he not pursue Ais vocation for the 
pure love and use of it altogether apart 
from the thought of money ? If it is an 
imputation against the character of the 
artist that he paints for publicity and 
gain, and against that of a minister of 
religion that he has his eye upon a fat 
preferment, should it not be equally so 
of the merchant or manufacturer that 
his one thought is to increase the money 
in his purse and the balance standing 
to his credit in the bank ? What is wrong 
for the one class is equally so for the 
other. 


What motive then can Christianity supply 
to lift a man who devotes himself to 
commerce ? 


Let us consider. There are two main 
sources for the wealth of the world. The 
one, the produce of the ground and 
the life of animals; the other, the toil 
of human brain and muscle. The city 
may boast itself as it will of its com- 
panies and banks and stock exchange; 
but, after all, the country and the work 
that the peasant does there supplies all 
the millions with which men gamble. 

Take, for instance. God’s work in 
agriculture: He sends His sun to shine, 
His rain to fall, His dew to distil, and 
gives man year after year the harvest 
of the field and orchard. There His 
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work stays. 


He calls in the help of man 
in the initial process of preparing the 


ground and sowing; and in the final 
process of gathering the autumnal stores, 
and when these are garnered there is a 
further work for man to do—he must 
distribute what God has produced, just 
as he must manufacture the wool of the 
sheep, the skin of the beast, and the silk 
of the cocoon. He must first manufacture 
and then distribute. In each of these 
great processes God calls in the help of 
men. They help Him first when they 
take the raw material and manufacture 
it into the finished product; they help 
Him secondly when by ship, railroad car. 
and costermonger’s barrow, they dis- 
tribute the good gifts of God, which they 
have prepared, to the myriads of the race. 
Just as the minister of religion takes the 
seed of truth which God gives in the Word, 
elaborates it in his thought until the soil 
of his heart is covered with the waving 
harvest, and then enforces the truth upon 
the heart and conscience of his fellows; 
so the manufacturer takes the fabric which 
awaits his transforming touch, prepares 
it for use in clothes or food or household 
furniture, and then hands what he has 
produced to the distributor, who passes 
it forward for the service of man. Is it 
not a great work to be summoned by God 
to co-operate with Him in this ? 

Take, for a moment, the costermonger : 
how often have I looked with the deepest 
interest on the barrows, pushed by hand 
or drawn by donkey, issuing forth from 
Covent Garden in the early morning laden 
with exquisite flowers and fruit, or useful 
and wholesome vegetables, which they 
are carrying to the fetid caurts and narrow 
alleys of London. What a necessary and 
beautiful ministry is theirs, and how much 
better to be a costermonger so engaged 
than to be a lordling lolling through life 
engaged in aimless bubble-blowing. Can 
there be a higher service than to produce 
rice in China, tea in Ceylon, currants in the 
Far West, and to bring these indispensable 
commodities within the reach of our toiling 
millions ?** Can there be a more important 
ministry than to discover where strong, 
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durable furniture, crockery, linen, or 
cotton goods are manufactured, and to 
expose them for sale to those who have 
no means of forming a reliable judgment 
on such things, and who might be easily 
deceived, to their great loss and incon- 
venience ? As buying and selling are too 
often conducted, their primary and ex- 
clusive object is to benefit the salesman, 
who strains every muscle to gain an extra 
farthing of profit that he may add it to 
his store; and the result is the strong 
tendency in business men to be selfish, 
to make profit their main consideration, 
whilst they leave the purchaser to do the 
best he can for himself. Hence the advice 
to mind the main chance, and the devil’s 
adage, ‘‘ business is business.”’ 

But the main idea of commerce is to do 
your best for your client who may be 
altogether inexperienced, and for the poor 
gullible public, dazzled by flaming adver- 
tisements and resembling a whale stranded 
in shallow water, which is a target for 
every weapon. 

Supposing, then, you are a cloth 
manufacturer, may you not enter upon 
this as your calling, that you should be 
associated with God in His endeavour 
to clothe His creatures, protecting them 
from the inclemency of the weather and 
the pitiless nip of the frost; may you not 
look up into His face and say, “ Great 
Giver of clothes for men, who in Paradise 
didst make skins to clothe the nakedness 
of our first parents, permit me to help 
Thee in Thy beneficent work?” You go 
then to your life-work, carefully choosing 
good wool that you may give men as good 
value as possible for their money, refusing 
to adulterate it so that it may seem to be 
more durable than it really is, and en- 
deavouring to produce an article which 
will not be unworthy of the God -with 
whose work you associate yourself and 
the purchasers whom you seek to benefit. 

You ask, ‘‘ Where does the question of 
money come in; must not a man live?” 
Certainly, and people are quite willing 
to pay a moderate sum over and above 
the actual cost, to the producer, for}the 
experience and pains which have been 
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expended in selecting and, preparing the 
goods that are offered for their purchase. 

Or you are a builder; may you not, 
as you undertake this work, also look 
up to God and say, “ Thou hast so created 
man that he must needs have a house in 
which to dwell, for shelter by day and 
night, may I help Thee in constructing 
it?” And as you go forth to build your 
foundations, or roofs, or walls, you may 
look up into His face and say, “I will 
do this thoroughly and carefully for Thy 
sake. Thy materials I employ, and Thy 
service I perform, and Thy creatures shall 
shelter here in coming years.” In this 
connection I remember a dying man 
who but feebly grasped the work of 
Christ, and greatly comforted himself in 
his last hours by the reflection that, so 
far as he knew, no poor person who had 
trusted in his walls or roofs had ever 
had reason to be disappointed. 

Or you may be a retailer; yours may 
be a spacious warehouse, or a_ shop, 
or a pedlar’s pack. But may you not 
look up into God’s face and say, ‘“‘I want 
to help Thee in distributing through the 
world articles needed by mankind; help 
me to choose the best, that those who 
know nothing by experience or training 
of the worth of the goods they purchase 
may be able from my knowledge and 
experience to be saved from _ spending 
their money amiss, and may be provided 
with the strongest and best.” 

It seems to me that anything like short 
weight, or adulteration, or the demand 
for enormous and unwarrantable profits 
from the weak and inexperienced, would 
be impossible to him who was trying 
really to serve his fellow men. His one 
aim is to give them as good value as 
possible for their money, seeking for 
himself only so much as might be necessary 
to repay him for brain and care and time. 
The retailer who buys the pick of the 
fabrics offered by various manufacturers 
has a right to count on his percentage, which 
is, indeed, well earned. Not for a moment 
do I think or say that there should be no 
monetary reward for the care and thought 
by which cheap and good articles are 
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procured and brought within our reach, 
but that this must in no sense be the main 
object and end of a business life. 

You answer, ‘Supposing a man is 
always seeking the interests of others 
rather than his own, will he not be soon 
launched in the Bankruptcy Court, and 
his wife in penury ?”’ I should be sorry 
to believe it; it would greatly shake my 
faith in the teaching of Christ, and the 
construction of the order of the world 
by a wise and loving Providence, if such 
a contention could be established. [I 
remember One who said, “ Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God, and His righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you... he that seeketh his life 
shall lose it; but he that loseth his life 
for my sake, the same shall save it.” 
The world is surely constructed on such 
principles, that to live for others is the 
truest way to get the necessaries and 
sweets of existence, else it were fitter 
to be called the devil’s world. 


Of course, the Spirit of Christ will 
always insist that in the commerce of 
the Christian man there can be nothing 
but justice, and justice is at the basis of 
love. In all Christian Commerce there 
must be justice and love. Justice in 
commercial life condemns fraud of every 
kind. The Christian man cannot give 
false representation of the goods he 
exposes for sale; he cannot permit an 
advertisement of his goods to go out into 
public print which is not absolutely true ; 
and he cannot allow any goods which he 
sells to be inferior to the samples which he 
has sent out by his representatives ; he 
will insist upon absolute integrity in every 
dealing, not merely in the actual change 
which may be passed across the counter 
for a five-pound note, but in the spirit 
and temper with which the whole of his 
undertakings are inspired. 

Judged by this standard of absolute 
justice, how much of the commercial 
dealing of the present day falls short ? 
Take, for instance, the question of the 
milk trade. God provides the milk, 
through the rich gift of the pasture-lands 
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and the udders of the cow; it should 
be the joy of honest men to take the 
nutritious liquid to little babes and 
invalids, and for the nourishment of 
growing life, giving just measure and 
pure unadulterated substance ; but how 
seldom, comparatively, does the milk 
that comes upon our tables at breakfast 
or at tea speak of the equity of the milk- 
man’s dealings with his customers! Or 
take the kindred trade of butter; a 
young man once burst into my vestry 
with the inquiry, “Is it wrong to sell 
margarine for butter ?”’ It was a some- 
what unexpected question for a man who 
had never had occasion to buy either one 
or the other so far as he could remember. 
I asked my young querist the price of 
margarine, I think he said sevenpence, 
and then the price of butter, and I think 
he said one and twopence. “Then,” I 
said, ‘‘each time you sell margarine for 
butter, imposing on the credulity or 
ignorance of your customer, you put 
your hand into his pocket and steal 
sevenpence.” He tried to excuse himself 
by saying that his governor must bear 
the blame since he forced him to act thus; 
but I showed him that he was also 
responsible, as he was taking wages to 
do what he knew to be dishonourable. 
Margarine is no doubt a good and useful 
article in itself, and serves a necessary 
purpose, but it is unjust to the client 
for the tradesman to pass it off as butter. 

There must be Jove also. We are not 
only not to cheat a man, but we are not 
to allow him to cheat himself, when he 
does business with us. People who come 
in to buy goods, of which they know but 
little, trust the salesman to do his best 
for them; has he any fight to take 
advantage of their simplicity and pass 
over to them the inferior article, when 
they are prepared to pay proper value 
for the best? Always the salesman 
must put himself in the place of the 
customer, endeavouring to do his best 
in his interest, as he would wish his own 
interests to be served; and always de- 
sirous that as the customer looks upon 
the goods which he has procured, it may 
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be with the assurance that his interests 
have been well cared for and his money 
well laid out. Do unto others as you 
would that they should do unto you, is 
the one standard of Christian Commerce. 
It is quite likely that no fortune would 
be piled up by rapid increments; quite 
likely that the Christian merchant or 
shopkeeper might be outdistanced by 
his far-reaching and ambitious com- 
petitors; but it is quite certain, also, 
that those who had come once would 
come again; that an atmosphere of trust 
and confidence would grow up around 
him; that one would commend him to 
another as likely to subserve his interest ; 
and that so the basis of a substantial 
business would be laid, which would 
ultimately become a mine of wealth. 


Christianity will, of course, have a word 
to say as to the choice of profession and 
occupation. 

Necessarily this should be limited. 
The Christian man going into business 
must be governed by the principle, 
“Whatsoever you do, do it in the Name 
of Jesus Christ, and unto the glory of 
God.” Any business or profession that 
cannot be conducted within the limits 
of that injunction will be impossible 
to him. He cannot enter into a business 
that provides for the destruction of 
the body or soul of man. It is im- 
possible, as far as I can understand it, 
for a Christian to engage in the manu- 
facture of intoxicating liquors, or in 
the production of vicious literature, or 
in the dissemination of anything that 
promotes and fosters vice. I always 
honoured a young man of my acquain- 
tance, who, after weeks of enforced 
idleness because he could not obtain 
a berth as a chemist’s assistant, came 
to me one day overjoyed that he had 
secured a position in a chemist’s shop 
in the Strand, but two days afterwards 
told me that he had been compelled to 
abandon it because he was asked to sell 
goods which were connected with shame- 
lessness of life. How I honoured him, 
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I was not able to follow his career, as 
he was compelled to return to his distant 
home, but I knew, as I said good-bye, 
that he had the grit and strength of a 
true hero, and that God, after trying him, 
would open to him great possibilities, 
for God needs such men to assist Him 
in carrying on the good government of 
the world. 

But surely I have said enough to show 
what marvellous opportunities there are 
for a man who desires to help God to 
feed, or clothe, or house, or provide 
innocent amusement, and, above ll, 
good and wholesome literature, for the 
teeming myriads of men. And even, I 
suppose, it is possible for a man as 
Christian stock-broker or share-dealer 
to perform honourable and useful service 
for his clients, securing reliable invest- 
ments for them, and giving the widow, 
the spinster, and the professional man 
the benefit of his intimate acquaintance 
with safe and remunerative investments. 


. . . . . 

And when the profession is chosen, 
and the life-work begins to yield sub- 
stantial results, then again, as to dealing 
with the proceeds the Spirit of Christ steps 
in. There must, of course, be the pro- 
vision on a fitting scale for wife and 
children. Next, there should be a liberal 
provision of life insurance, which will 
mean not only a substantial sum in the 
event of premature death but an amount 
accruing at sixty or sixty-five, when, 
perhaps, the energy begins to flag. Next, 
of course, there must be a sufficient 
amount laid up as capital for the ex- 
tension and maintenance of business. 
But when all these claims have been met, 
then, concerning the surplus, the voice 
of the Master is heard bidding the man 
of business consider himself as God’s 
steward. The voice of the Master is 
heard saying, “Lay not up for. your- 
selves treasures upon earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal; but lay up 
for yourselves treasures in heaven.” The 
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worldling amasses far more than he needs, 
fills his barn, and bids his soul take its 
ease—eat, drink, and be merry. He talks 
about his fruits, Ais barns, his goods, his 
soul; but in the night the fabric of his 
fortune withers like Jonah’s gourd, or 
he is struck down by paralysis and is 
unable to garner the results of years of 
labour. No! says the Master, you must 
not hoard, you are but a steward, it is 
for you to administer whatever is over 
and above your immediate necessity. 
You are to look upon your gain, after 
you have met your necessary need, as 
being claimed by God, and to be laid 
out in His service and administered to 
promote the highest interests of the race. 

I have known men who have made 
all they need as a competence for them- 
selves and their families, but who have 
remained in the business for no other 
purpose than that they might make 
money for God, and every penny of profit 
has been set apart and contributed to 
philanthropic and missionary enterprise. 
Neither God nor the world can do without 
Christian millionaires, and therefore from 
time to time we see Him raising up men 
whose business faculty is greatly blessed, 
and who enjoy opportunities of enriching 
the entire race of men. 

It may be asked, ‘“ Do many live on 
such principles as these ?’’ Certainly, 
all over the world there are noble men 
who have no ambition to be rich, but a 
very high ambition to help God do His 
work; who resolve that come what 
may they will never be false to their 
loftiest ideals; who count life a great 
opportunity, not for acquiring but for 
becoming ; and who seek, each one, not 
his own but the weal of others. The 
world knows them not, passes them by 
as visionaries and fools, flings its sneers 
and taunts at them, and hastens on its 
way; but they will outlive its worst 
behaviour, and shine as stars for ever 
and ever. ‘“‘ For the world passes away 
and the lust thereof, but he that doeth the 
will of God abideth for ever.”’ 

















Our Question Drawer 


Conducted by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


[Mr. Meyer has answered below the questions submitted to him by our readers, Any who may have 
difficulties of a religious character are earnestly invited to mention their trouble to Mr. Meyer so that he may 
endeavour to help them by giving the advice which his wide knowledge and experience enable him to render) 


When God first created Adam, was he meant 
to be alone ? 


Ans. Certainly not. All the previous 
creations of animals, male and female ; 
and the structure of the human body 
prove that from the first the ideal human 
being was dual. ‘‘ Neither is the woman 
without the man, neither the man without 
the woman, in the Lord”’ (1 Cor. xi. 11). 


Did God not know from the first that Adam 
and Eve would be disobedient ? 


Ans. Yes, and provision was already 
made for their redemption in the Divine 
forethought, for we are told that the 
Lamb of God was slain from the founda- 
tion of the world (Rev. xiii. 8). “‘ Known 
unto God are all His works from the begin- 
ning’”’ (Acts xv. 18). But though He 
foreknew all, He knew that the results 
would more than compensate for all the 
awful cost. 


Are illegitimate children, or the children of 
those who have married for worldly purposes, 
on an equal footing before God with others ? 


Ans. It is impossible to make any 
such distinction. However the physical 
life may have been generated, the Spirit 
is the gift of the Creator. We have no 
right in our dealings with men to ostra- 
cise the child of an unlawful union, for 7¢, 
at least, has done nothing to deserve our 
censure, but we should more and more 
lay the ban of society on those, who for 
their own passionate gratification, expose 


another life to endless suffering and hard- 
ship. 

Do not the texts of 2 Sam. xxiv. 1 and 
1 Chron. xxi. 1, contradict one another? 


Ans. In Samuel the pronoun he before 
moved does not necessarily refer to God, 
for the verb in the Hebrew has no nomina- 
tive. Therefore the source of the in- 
fluence which led David to number the 
people is left quite indefinite. He may 
have been stirred up by the urgency of 
some minister of State or by the suggestion 
of some unhallowed passion. Also in 
Chronicles, as R V indicates, Satan might 
be rendered an adversary. Though God 
cannot tempt man, He is often represented 
as doing what He permits to be done; 
and in this instance permitted David to 
fall into temptation by withholding His 
restraining grace; and this was withheld, 
because David was blinded by pride and 
by the desire to magnify his greatness 
and the prosperity of his Kingdom. 


What can be the purpose of certain parts 
of the Bible, which we should not care for 
children to read ? 


Ans. The Bible is the history of God’s 
redemptive purpose, in its inception, 
development, and consummation. It was 
necessary, therefore, that the inveteracy 
of the disease of sin should be laid bare. 
The sins delicately referred to by my 
questioner, are the most deep-seated and 
perilous to the individual and society of 
any, and they needed to be exposed in 
their enormity, that the urgency for God’s 
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interference might be made manifest. Ido 
not think that children are polluted by the 
presence of such narratives and allusions. 
They don’t understand them, and dismiss 
them from further thought; but, for 
growing boys and girls, who need to be 
warned against the evils of the world, 
there is great advantage in having these 
recitals made from the pure, calm lips of 
God’s Truth. 


In Exodus xxxiii. 11, we are told that ‘‘ The 
Lord spake face to face,” and in verse 20, 
‘* Thou shalt not see my face.’’ See also John 
i. 18. How can these statements be reconciled ? 


Ans. The fact that Moses put these 
statements so close together on the same 
page indicates that he did not see any 
contradiction in them. God, of course, 
is a Spirit; His glory can only be seen 
in the face of Jesus Christ; a “ face to 
face’ friendship with Him can only be an 
expression for the most intimate and 
cordial fellowship. 


Will you explain the foilowing verse, ‘‘ The 
evil spirit from God came upon Saul”? How 
is it possible that an evil spirit can come from 
God ? 


Ans. There is a law running through 
creation to this effect, that whilst there is 
no force which is deliberately intended 
to do men harm, yet the most beneficent 
force, if we abuse it, turns against us. 
Electricity will carry our messages, but 
if we do not obey its laws, it will scorch 
and kill, ‘Obey fire, and she will forge 
your iron, and cook your dinner; dis- 
obey her, and in a night she will sweep 
your city from the face of the earth.’ 
God loves and wants to bless you; He 
sends good spirits to help you; but if 
you are disobedient these very spirits 
become your worst foes. A maniac hates 
and tries to injure the people, whom in 
his sane moments, he most dearly loved. 


Seeing what a means of desecration of the 
Sabbath the bicycle has become, do you think 
it right or wise for a Christian to ride his 
bicycle on Sunday, even if it is to go some- 
where on the Lord’s service ? 


Ans. This is a very difficult question, 
as it involves the use of the motor-car 
on Sunday. In some country districts, 
also, my brother-ministers and _ local 
preachers go to their appointments on 
their bicycles. In itself, there is no sin 
in using this means of locomotion. In- 
deed, judging from some aspects, it is 
better to employ it than to use a brougham. 
On the whole, though I quite see the 
desirability, at which the questioner 
hints, of avoiding the appearance of 
evil, I would not draw a hard and fast 
line, but would wish every one to act 
according as the circumstances of the 
case may demand. Where there is real 
need for bicycle and motor, there is no 
valid objection against their use ; and the 
very dress of the user, to say nothing of 
his pace, would distinguish him from 
the ordinary Sabbath-breaker. I expect, 
also, that these words would apply more 
to country districts than to towns. 


I have heard of a preacher, who, when he 
lost a stud prayed to God to help him find it 
quickly, that he might not lose a train. A 
friend of mine says, he wouldn’t like to worry 
God about such a trifling thing. What do you 
think ? 


Ans. I don’t agree with your friend. 
So long as it is written that the hairs of 
our head are numbered, and that a 
sparrow does not fall to the ground 
without our Father, and so long as we 
are bidden to be careful for nothing, 
but in everything to make our requests 
known unto God, I cannot feel that any- 
thing can be beneath His notice. For 
myself, if I lose an umbrella, I ask that 
one of the angels may be sent to see after 
it. It would be an awful loss in my life, 
if I were to draw a line between what 
I might and might not pray for. 


Do you think that Nebuchadnezzar will be in 
Heaven ? 


Ans. I shouldn’t be at all surprised 
to see him there. A good many profess- 
ing Christians fall short of Daniel iv. 
34, &c. 
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Together 
with God 


Motto: “He that watereth shall be watered also 
himself,”""—Prov. xi. 25. 















[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive from clergymen, ministers, and 
others, brief accounts of any interesting Christian, charitable, or philanthropic work 
which they may be assisting to carry on. Short anecdotes of recent occurrences in 
connection with the efforts of the workers are particularly acceptable. Whenever 
possible the contributions will be published; but it must be understood that re- 
muneration is not offered for this material. This department has been organised 
with a view of giving the hundreds of Christian workers throughout the country who 
are unknown beyond their own immediate neighbourhood, an opportunity of telling 
what they are doing; and it is hoped that many by reading these notes will get 
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ideas to help them from the recorded efforts of others. We shall be glad to receive 
copies of any local church or parish magazines.] 


The World’s Largest Blind School 


For very many years the School for 
Indigent Blind at St. George’s Circus 
was a landmark of South London, and 
the presence of the building in one of the 
most crowded parts of the Metropolis kept 
ever before the public the fact that the 
blind we have always with us. Since the 
removal of the school to Leatherhead, how- 
ever, it is possible that some have over- 
looked the needs of this wonderful insti- 
tution. That it is indeed a wonderful 
institution none can gainsay, who know 
anything about the work carried on there, 
and apart from the fact that it is the 
largest school for the blind in the ‘world, 
there is scarcely any operation or depart- 
ment of the school which is not of absorb- 
ing interest. 

Like most great institutions the School 
for the Indigent Blind at Leatherhead 
owes its present prosperity and success 
largely to the zeal, knowledge, and devoted- 
ness of one man, the Rev. St. Clare Hill, 
who has given up his whole life to helping 
his sightless brethren and teaching them 
self-reliance. Mr. St. Clare Hill is a pioneer 
in methods of instructing the blind, and 


the plan upon which he has always worked 
has been to enable a sightless person to 
work quite independent of any outside help. 
In some foreign institutions, for instance, 
it has long been the custom to thread the 
needles of the girls and women who sew, or 
work the machine. But the Principal of 
the School for Indigent Blind at Leather- 
head invented a plan by which the sightless 
workers could thread their own needles. 
They first of all put the cotton in a doubled 
horse-hair and then put the hair through 
the eye of the needle, a comparatively 
easy task compared with the threading of 
soft cotton unaided. 

To a very great extent the success of 
Mr. St. Clare Hill is due to the fact that 
as far as possible he puts himself in the 
place of the blind. When the school was 
first removed to Leatherhead he used to 
go about blind-folded so as to realise ex- 
actly the position of his less fortunate 
friends. In the same way any new task 
or idea at the school is first carried out by 
the Principal after he has been blind- 
folded, and he is in this way able to learn 
its practicability or otherwise. 

This school, in which a couple of hun- 
dred blind pupils, who are resident for six 
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years, are fed,clothed, educated, and taught 
a trade, was the outcome of a philanthropic 
movement at the close of the eighteenth 
century. Some gentlemen who had been 
impressed by Valentine Hauy’s work 


the Principal communicates with each from 
time to time. 


From Slum to Mission Field 
THE accompanying illustration is inte- 














The new School for the Indigent Blind at Leatherhead, a pioneer in introducing 
new methods for ameliorating the condition of those afflicted with 
loss of sight 


among the blind of Paris, founded the 
school in 1799. In those early days the 
institution changed its premises several 
times, but the building at St. George’s 
Circus had been used for over a hundred 
years before the removal to Leatherhead. 
The new building has every modern im- 
provement and appointment. The archi- 
tect visited most of the European blind 
schools and examined plans of the larger 
American institutions before preparing his 
designs, so that what is best in all such 
buildings has been incorporated. The 
gymnasium is one of the finest in England ; 
the chapel when completed, will seat four 
hundred and fifty worshippers, and the 
music-rooms are made entirely sound 
proof. The industrial department in- 
cludes, among other occupations, basket- 
making, chair - carving, brush - making, 
pianoforte tuning, knitting, and séewing- 
machine work. 

The interest manifested by Mr. St. Clare 
Hill and his assistants in the pupils does 
not cease when the latter leave the school, 
for a register of the old pupils is kept, and 


resting as showing one of the lads trained 
in, Miss Macpherson’s Home of Industry 
at, |Bethnal Green, who after going to 
Canada with a party of young emigrants 
sent by the Home, was converted, and 
offered himself to the African Industrial 
Mission of Toronto as a missionary. He 
was accepted, and sailed for the West Coast, 
where, as a medical missionary, he is doing 
splendid work. The plan of the Industrial 
Mission is to acquire land and lay out 
farms, the missionaries thus helping to 
support themselves. A letter sent recently 
to the Home at Bethnal Green by this 
young man is worth quoting : 

“Since our settling in Patagi we have 
been well occupied, and what is encourag- 
ing we expect to be, unless laid aside by 
sickness, and even then we expect to 
hurry up and get well. Howeter, what 
with industrial work on the farm, about 
the compound, in the home, and a period 
of time each day for the study of the 
language, we are kept pretty busy... . 
We have much cause for thankfulness, and 
praise God for so far keeping us physically 





















as He has. Many have come out here 
and have not stayed as long as we have, 
and have suffered far more from fever and 
various other troubles. We have all had 
slight touches of fever, and Mr. A., the 
leader of our party, had quite a serious 
illness; it was necessary to send him 
down to Lokoja, having done all we could 
for him here. On his way down to the 
Government hospital he fully expected to 
be called from this earthly scene, but we 
believe he was spared in answer to prayer. 
How much one seems to realise the good- 
ness of God out here, more vividly than 
at home. We put Him to the test, so to 
speak, by casting ourselves upon Him im- 
plicitly, whereas one is more likely to trust 
and rest upon the many props that exist 
in the home-land. Through our experi- 
ence here I have learned more of what 
Hebrews x. 23 means, and as I look into the 
future I am persuaded that He will per- 
form all that He has promised, and do for 
us exceeding abundantly above all we 
ask or think ! 





‘Workers Together with God gor 


“Farming here has not so bright an 
outlook as we anticipated. The land seems 
to be infested with rats and insects, which 
eat a large percentage of what is sown, and 
when crops are growing nicely such things 
as monkeys, hyenas, bush cats, and birds 
destroy the little that may be left. Our 
harvest is over two months now; there 
is yet another of corn, and then come the 
yams, &c. Cotton does not bear the first 
year. Sir A. L. Jones is anxious to have 
a cotton trade issuing from the West Coast, 
so has supplied all the Government officials 
with a stock of seed. They are distribut- 
ing it among people likely to give it a fair 
trial. We had eleven pounds, which is all 
up and looking favourable, and promises 
to give a sample next year, unless the 
monkeys manifest a liking for it. 

“The medical work is progressing with 
God’s blessing on it. It is surprising what 
wonders can be done, so to speak, with 
clean linen and some simple remedy, and 
the exercise of a little common sense. The 
former the natives seem to be totally igno- 








A brave young missionary, formerly a London slum dweller, seeking to heal the body of a 
woman as an introduction to supplying balm for the soul 
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rant of. They will buy a‘ tobe’ and wear 
it till it is threadbare, without washing it 
or themselves. And when sick, washing is 
the last thing they think of. As to re- 
medies for sickness, they have very few ; 
some submit to a ‘ boca,’ a hypocritical 
doctor, who makes great promises, con- 
siderable fuss, and finishes the job by 
making it worse, forcing an exorbitant sum 
of money from the poor creature, telling 
him that it is God, and therefore no matter 
what he did it could not be otherwise. 

“There are others who rely only upon 
the ‘agar,’ which is a Hausa word for 
a charm, which consists of a passage of 
the Koran, put into a leather case and 
hung on to the suffering member of the 
body, and for this they pay huge prices. 
I saw one supposed to be a preventive 
against poisoned arrows and gun shots; 
the price was {2—very cheap if only it 
could prove to be efficacious.” 


The Gospel in China 


Ir any proof were needed of the devotion 
and unselfishness of Christian missionaries 
in China, it could be found in the prompt 
return of the Gospel preachers and workers 
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to those towns and districts, where s9 
recently hundreds of their brethren were 
martyred, and where even now, the natives 
occasionally rise up, urged on by the anti- 
Christian mandarins and mete out a terrible 
death to isolated missionaries. 

Everything is being done to repair the 
damage wrought by the Boxer insurrection 
and massacres. Churches, schools, and mis- 
sion-houses are being rebuilt rapidly, 
Bibles, Testaments, and Gospels are dis- 
tributed on every hand, and appropriate 
tracts are scattered broadcast among all 
classes of the people. The photograph 
which we are able to reproduce by the 
kindness of the China Inland Mission, re- 
presents one of their missionaries in the 
Shan-si province engaged in an interesting 
and curious work. Heis writing out a well- 
known and popular Christian hymn in 
Chinese characters upon a large sheet of 
paper for use at Gospel services. These 
hymn-sheets are erected on large frames, or 
hung on the walls so that all the people 
present can see them, and the system is 
found to work well, an interest being created 
among the Chinamen by the sight of a 
hymn written large in their own language 





A missionary of the China Inland Mission writing out a hymn in Chinese characters 
upon a large sheet 














Curios of the Camera 


Solution of the September “ What is it?” 


In our September issue we published the accompanying photograph and asked our readers to 
say what it was, promising, as usual, a prize of £5 to anybody who sent the correct answer, 


“or,” we said, “if more than one person is right we will divide that amount equally between 
them.” We gave no description of the object. 


What is it? 





What 


THERE is no question of dividing the 
money into smalf portions this time ; no 
question of paying it over in a lump to 
one competitor. Nobody has won. The 
picture represents an enlarged photograph 
of the business end of a stylographic pen ; 
and you can plainly see the metal ring 
through which the ink, in writing, issues, 
when agitated by the vibrations of the wire- 
point in the centre in passing over the 





is it? 


paper. The minutest fraction of distance 
serves, in these microphotographs, to 
throw part of the object out of focus; 
hence the soft and blurred appearance 
of this wire-point, compared with the 
more distinct presentment of the ring 
through which it protrudes. 

Although no one came near enough to 
be adjudged a winner, no fewer than ten 
competitors were so near that they guessed 
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it to be the point of a writing implement : 
but unfortunately they all specified this 
to be a metal pencil case showing the lead. 
These ten hail from Kirkcudbright, West 
Kensington, Plymouth (two), Brondesbury, 
Glasgow, Canning Town, Wolverhampton, 
Wandsworth, and Tenterden in Kent; 
and they all have the ? Editor’s compli- 
ments and commiserations—but more of 
the former than the latter, because it is 
evident that they all have capacity for 
guessing rightly another time. 

The idea of metal rings of other 
kinds was very much in evidence. The 
socket of a patent glove-fastener, the 
catch at the back of a patent boot-button, 
and any sort of “small metal ring not 
quite closed,” or “ steel circle with a slit,” 
were guessed frequently. The metal ring 
which keeps telegraph forms together, 
the rivet in the centre of the hands of a 
watch, the eyelet of a laced boot, the 
shank of a button, the end of a metal tube 
with a light shining through, the ring of 
a watch and the ring of a key-hole in a 
purse all had supporters; no fewer than 
five of those who argued that it was the 
rivet of the hands of a watch stipulating 
that it was the jewelled centre of the 
minute-hand. Some sought larger spoil 
in giving their votes for the mouth of a 
plugged cannon, etc. 

Passing from the strict idea of a metal 
ring we find several solutions suggesting 
the mouths of bottles of aérated waters 
of various kinds with their glass stoppers 
in situ ; while others guess various metal 
objects, such as the head of a pin, the 
“top” of a watch, an oscillating shuttle, 
a stud ‘“‘ viewed from the top,” and an 
“‘ ordinary brass stud showing both ends.” 
The handle-end of a poker, a salt-cellar 
containing salt, part of a glass stopper, 
and a glass tumbler with curved bottom 
are also popular conjectures. Six com- 
petitors believed it to be the end of an 
unsharpened lead pencil, and four preferred 
to think that it was the point of a sharpened 
lead pencil. One thought it was the cork 
inside a cricket-ball, and another that it 
was the ventilator in a hat with the light 
shining through, 


From metals and glass we pass to other 
circular materials with three guesses of 
an india-rubber washer, one of an outer 
cover of a cycle tyre with a cut in it, three 
of the wicks of lamps, one of a corn-plaster 
and two of smoked pearl buttons. The 
back view of a powder-puff and “a reel 
of cotton in silk”’ conclude this section 
of ironmongery, haberdashery and table 
and toilet requisites; and we can now 
turn to the millinery and costume depart- 
ment. Here we have a lady’s beaver hat 
viewed from above, and a Tam-o’-Shanter 
viewed from below, the ‘‘ end-on’”’ view 
of a baby’s hat or a baby’s comforter, 
a fur collar and the ends of several muffs, 
some being specified as of sable fur, others 
as showing a cord attachment, and others 
as containing a handkerchief. 

Leaving such frippery and coming to the 
serious business of the larder, we find, for 
the ? Editor’s monthly provender, amarrow- 
bone “looking into it ’—and indeed it 
looks rather a good sort of marrow-bone— 
a cutlet or chop, a section of a hard-boiled 
egg, and a slice of rolly-poly pudding. We 
do not always fare so well. Indeed, there 
have been months when the ? Editor has 
had nothing better than the skin of a dried 
haddock to subsist upon. 

But he is seldom without a nice assort- 
ment of natural-history specimens, which 
might stay the hunger of a starving man ; 
and this month he has the egg of a frog, 
and a generous assortment of eyes, in- 
cluding those of oxen, dogs, cats, and owls, 
and unspecified “‘ pupils of eyes’ and “‘balls 
of eyes.” For dessert he has quite a num- 
ber of chestnuts in broken burrs (mostly 
horse-chestnuts, alas !), half of a plum with 
stone showing, half of several cocoa-nuts, 
a section of.a cherry showing the place 
for the stalk and the section of other 
cherries showing the stones, bisected apri- 
cots with the stone removed, and one 
halved apricot with the stone in its 
place. 

But the height of fancy is reached, per- 
haps, by two competitors of whom one 
opines that the picture represented a bald- 
headed man standing on a millstone and 
photographed from above, and the other 
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plumped for a bald-headed man in a fur 
gown. 

It only remains to answer once more the 
question which is asked by two competitors 
this month, whether the same person can 
have more than one guess—though in using 
the word “‘ guess,”’ the ? Editor wishes it to 
be understood that no one can ever reason- 
ably hope to “ guess’ what a “ What Is 
It” is. The only way to discover the solu- 
tion and win the prize is to puzzle over it 
until you really think that you have 
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discovered what the object is; and as it 
cannot be a number of things, no one who 
suggests more than one thing can possibly 
beright. For this reason every competitor 
who hopes to have a chance of being 
counted a winner must send in one answ-r 
only. 

In conclusion, the ? Editor, who is really 
sorry that no one won the prize—though 
his occasions for such grief are rare in- 
deed — wishes you all better luck next 
time. 


What is it? 





What is it? 


If you think you can tell what this picture is, send your solution to The ? Editor 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 15, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. We will as 
usual give {5 to anybody who sends the correct answer—or if more than one person is 
right we will divide that amount equallyamong them. Those who prefer to do so may 
take the money in any books they please, selected fro.n Messrs. Isbister’s catalogue. 

Answers must be received by November 20, 1903. The result will be published in 


the January 1904 Number. 
Please tell all your friends ‘this. 


There will be another “ What is it?’’ next month. 
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Father, dear, said Ethel, we want you to Jend us a big book, please 


The Two Books 


By Jennie T. Bowman 


Illustrated by Isabel Watkin 


N the bookseller’s shop were two books 
placed one against the other. One of 
them was a learned work in a leather 
binding, and the other a volume of fairy 

tales for children. 

The former quite ignored the latter, for it 
felt so far above it in every way. It was so 
much larger, had such a very superior 
binding, and above all was a book to be read 
by clever people, and so, of course, how 
could it have anything in common with a 
fairy-tale book for little children ? 

“It is a mistake to put us on the same 
shelf,” grumbled the learned book ; “I ought 
to be placed on a much higher one ; but I 
am sure to be bought very soon, and then I 
shall receive the respect due to my worth 
and be made much of.” 

“There, don’t you think we might be 
friendly while we ave together?” veritured the 
fairy book. 

“Friendly with you!” cried the learned 


book; ‘it is impossible! We have nothing in 
common. I shall be read by professors and 
all clever people; there will be no dust allowed 
to settle on me when once I leave this place. 
But you! Well,I should think it will be a long 
time before any one buys you at all, and then 
it will be only to give to some child who will 
very soon tire.of you. But, of course, you 
are only a little fairy-tale book, so what can 
you expect ?” 

“ Not much, I am afraid,” sighed the 
little book ; “ but I think I shall be able to 
amuse and interest children, and that is all I 
am intended for, you know.” 

“Thank goodness, children will never 
touch me, any more than people who are at 
all clever will ever read you, and when we are 
sold I don’t suppose we shall ever come 
across each other again,” said the learned 
book haughtily. 

Shortly after the above conversation the 
two books were bought, and were now, strange 
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to say, living in the same house, though 
neither had any idea that they were under 
the same roof until one day the study where 
the professor was ousy with his books was 
invaded by two little girls, one of whom 
jumped right on to his knee, and the other, 
who was carrying our friend the fairy-tale 
book, seated herself on the arm of his chair. 

“Father, dear,” said Ethel, ‘we want you 
to lend us a big book, please.” 

« And we’re going to lend you this one of 
ours,” broke in Dot, handing him the book ; 
«jt’s just lovely! All about fairies, and ever 
so exciting. I wonder which you'll like the 
best. Ethel likes ‘The Fairy Wish,’ but I 
like ‘Gloriana’s Wedding.’ ” 

‘*‘ And they all end up happy ever after, 
so you needn’t mind about the things that 
happen in the middle,” added Ethel. 

“And which volume do you want me to 
lend you in return?” asked father, smiling 
at the two little girls. 

“Well,” said Ethel, touching the learned 
book which was on the table, “I should 
think this would be heavy enough ; shouldn't 
you, Dot?” 





We took it in turns to stand on it 





The Two Books yO7 


“ Yes, if father can spare it and we can 
carry it,” replied Dot. 

“Well, yes, I think I can spare it, but it 
will be heavy for you, certainly, in more ways 
than one, Are you going to become pro- 
fessors like father, that you want such a 
book, eh ?” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Dot, “ we don’t want to 
read it, of course,” and she laughed at the 
idea of father thinking such a funny thing. 

“Then what do you want it for?” asked 
the professor. ‘I am quite curious about 
*” 

“We want it to put on the top of some 
flowers we are pressing for mother; we want 
to give her a surprise. She always likes sur- 
prises that we have done our very own selves, 
you know,” said Ethel. 

So the book was placed in the children’s 
hands and borne between them out of the 
study into the nursery, but not before father 
had been warned to take great care of the 
fairy book, because, as the little girls said, 
“it is our favourite one, you know.” 

When seven o’clock, which was their 
bed-time, came round, Ethel and Dot, 
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with the big book, were once more in the 
study. 

“‘We have brought it back, father,” said 
Ethel ; “we did so want to give mother the 
surprise before we went to bed, so we took 
it in turns to stand on it to make it press very 
heavily on the flowers.” 

“ But we put a piece of paper on first, so 
that our shoes shouldn’t spoil it,” interrupted 
Dot; and as her eyes rested on the fairy-tale 
book she added, “ Which one did you like 
the best, father ?” 

And then father was obliged to confess 
that “he had not read any of them yet, he 
had been so busy.” 

‘Oh, never mind ; we'll leave it here till 
to-morrow,” they agreed. 

So when the “ good nights” were said, 
the professor sat down to read the “favourite 
book,” and he was surprised to find how 
interested he became in the wonderful doings 
of the fairies and the book was finished before 
he laid it down and. went out of the room. 

And then the learned book began : 

“ Well, little friend, so we have met again 
after all, and very glad I am, for now I can 
tell you how very sorry I feel for the way in 
which I treated you. I was proud and con- 
ceited at that time, but I have learnt much 
since then. Do you know there are many 
books in this room all of them full of 
learning and wisdom, and yet they never 
boast or put on airs as I once did, and I 
have learnt from them that they who have 
most cause to be proud and vain are just the 


humblest of all. How angry it would have 
made me once to think that I should be 
carried into the nursery and stood upon by 
children, but I tried to think that as long as 
one was useful at all it didn’t much matter in 
what way, though I am afraid I did get a bit 
scratched, careful as the little dears were 
with me.” 

“And I like you all the better for it,” 
answered the little fairy book, “for somehow 
it seems to bring us nearer together, for I 
have been read and fingered so much that 
my binding is coming loose and I am not 
feeling quite so new as I once did, but I 
certainly felt a thrill of pleasure through my 
leaves when I was being read by the pro- 
fessor, who only reads learned books like 
yourself, and he seemed quite interested in 
me too !” 

“Yes,” imterrupted the learned baok ; “I 
was watching you, and the professor never 
went to sleep once over you !” 

“No,” replied the fairy book, “but why 
should he?” 

“Well, he very oftem does ever me,” said 
the learned book, “but I am mot going to 
be jealous, for I have turned over a new 
leaf.” 

« And so we may be friends after all,” said 
the fairy book joyfully. 

And when the children came the next 
day for their book it was quite sorry to leave 
its learned friend, who had indeed turned 
over a new leaf since they had lived together 
in the bookseller’s shop. 











nesting expeditions with his big 

brother which he remembers that Uncle 

Phil, who was examining a pollard 
willow for a tit’s nest, was surprised by 
being suddenly seized and hoisted up 
into the branches. “Climb up higher : 
here’s the bull!” cried ‘his brother, who 
then left him hanging, and dodged behind 
another willow-trunk. Uncle Phil under- 
stood the situation exactly. They were 
in “ Jacob’s fields,” and Jacob, a farmer 
of that name, had a bull whose bad 
qualities were duly inscribed upon a 
trespass-board at the gate. There had 
been no sign of the bull, however, when 
the boys entered; and they had almost 
forgotten his existence in their search 
for the tit’s nest among the pollard 
willows. But the ditch between the 
trees led straight to a small, sunken pond, 
and in this the solitary byll had been 
wallowing when the sound of boys’ 
voices reached his irritated ear. 

So it happened fhat Uncle Phil had 
only just failed, after a desperate struggle, 
to force his way up through the close- 
growing branches of the willow, when 
he felt the bull’s snorting breath upon 
his back. Clinging with legs and arms 
to the lowest boughs he was just out of 
the animal’s reach; but it snorted and 
grunted below and kicked up great lumps 


| T was on the third and last of the bird’s- 

















“When I was a Boy” 


of turf over its back with its forefeet in a 
manner that was most alarming. Now 
and then it went off to hunt Uncle Phil’s 
big brother round the tree where he was 
hiding; but it seemed to know that the 
small boy clinging to the branches pro- 
vided the better sport, because the 
intervals when Uncle Phil could not 
feel it snorting upon his back were short. 

Time after time he tried to get up 
higher, and failed. He had been shoved 
up so hurriedly that he was clasping 
branches that were wide apart, while one 
of his legs was twisted round a separate 
branch and the other gripped the bare 
trunk. To alter his position without 
hanging at arm’s length while he shifted 
his hands was impossible; and if he did 
that, the bull would certainly get him. So 
he clung. Presently, however, he realised 
that he could not cling for ever, and 
shouted the fact to his brother. 

“Can you hold on for ten minutes ?”’ 
shouted his brother in reply, rather jerkily, 
because he was just then dodging the bull 
round his tree. 

“Ye—es,” doubtfully replied Uncle 
Phil. 

“Then attract the beast to you while 
I bolt for the gate,” shouted his brother. 

Uncle Phil shouted and booed at the 
bull; but it seemed to unlerstand the 
situation, and it was not until Uncle Phil 
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actually swung one leg loose and kicked 
the trunk low down that the brute charged 
back again. Uncle Phil had barely time 
to feel glad that he had just got his leg 
up again in time before he realised that 
the bull was off again, and as he heard 
the thunder of its hoofs over the turf he 
twisted his head round to see what was 
happening. There was a sharp rattle 
of the gate, and, out of the corner of 
his eye, Uncle Phil could just see his 
brother tumble safely over as the mad red 
bull reached it. 

Then the beast returned, and—ten 
minutes ?—it seemed forty thousand hours 
that Uncle Phil clung to the willow- 
branches, with “needles and pins” in 
every muscle and a sick feeling that his 
fingers were slipping all the time. The 
pain in the leg that was gripping the bare 
trunk was really frightful; but to let it 
hang down for an instant would have been 
fatal, because now that one of its enemies 
had escaped, the bull watched the other 
as a cat watches a mouse, never going 
beyond range of a single spring. The 
Gloucestershire dialect is not particularly 
musical; but all the harmony of the 
spheres could never sound more pleasant 
to Uncle Phil than the three words shouted 
from the gate by a figure in a smock 
frock: ‘‘ Howd on yeou!” 

And “howd on” Uncle Phil did, 
while he became aware of figures scram- 
bling with pitchforks over the gate, of 
tramplings and snortings, rushings and 
shoutings. Whether he fell out of the 
tree or climbed down, whether he ran 
across the field to the gate or was carried, 
whether he laughed or cried, whether 
Farmer Jacob, who headed the relief- 
party with pitchforks, was sympathetic 
or wrathful, whether anything “ happened” 
in consequence of the wilful trespass upon 
forbidden fields, he cannot remember ; but 
he will never forget all the changes of 
meaning that can be expressed in the 
snort of an angry bull. There is one 
especially, when the beast’s hard breath- 
ing catches and goes up a tone, and you 
hear the rush of air as it passes, that makes 
Uncle Phil crink up his legs when he 


thinks of it, as though he were still clingj 
to a pollard willow with “ Jacob’s mad 
bull” snorting into the small of his back. 


Latin “ Verses!” 


WHEN Uncle Phil went to school, boys 
were made to spend most of their time— 
at least so it seemed to him—in writing 
Latin verses. Looking back to that time 
it seems that he always hated Latin verses : 
yet he discovered in one of his old school 
note-books the following : 


Rana per aquas natare 

Fluminis potest, sed non per mare: 
Wuia ‘‘saltum”’ id est. 
Saltare potest, 

At in humo mavult hiemare. 


The cane, rather than a prize, would 
probably have been his portion if this 
‘Latin verse’? had been discovered 
by his master; who would doubtless 
have impressed upon him the fact that 
there is no Latin adjective, saltus, salta, 
saltum, meaning “‘ salt.” 

As I have given the verse, I may as 
well give a translation: ‘“ The frog can 
swim through the waters of a river, 
but not through the sea, because that 
is salt. It can jump; but in winter 
it prefers to hibernate.” 


* * * * * 


Here is another ‘ Latin verse’”’ from 
the same old note-book : 


Papilio multis coloribus 

Volitat, fruiturque odoribus 
Rosarum, nec scit, 
Etsi pupa fuit, 

Se ortum ab “' grub "’ sine moribus. 


Here, again, it is to be feared that the 
class-master would have wanted to know 
what sort of Latin “grub” might be; 
but the verse translated runs: “ The 
many-coloured butterfly flits about and 
enjoys the scent of the roses, not knowing, 
although it was a chrysalis, that it has 
come from a mannerless grub.”’ 

Can any of Uncle Phil’s nephews 
write ‘ Latin verses ’”’ like these ? 
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Uncle Phil’s Budget 


Squiggles! 
The Result of the August Competition 


Last month Uncle Phil divided up this 
competition, so that nephews and nieces 
over sixteen can now have prizes for them- 
selves, while those who are under twelve 
can also compete separately from those 
who are over twelve but under sixteen. 
He only wishes that he had made these 
new rules before August, because he hates 
to think that, when there is scarcely a 
hair's-breadth of difference between two 
drawings, he may be putting out the work 
of a child of eight and giving the small 
prize to an artist of seventeen. The new 
rules will be in force, however, with the 
“Squiggle” which he gives this month, and 
so he can proceed to judge the drawings 
sent in from the August “‘ Squiggle’”’ on 
the old lines. 

He had really tried to give you all a hard 
one that time. He put in a lot of queer 
zigzags and finished up with a sort of 
square arrangement. Here it is: 





and when he looked at it he thought it was 
a real twister. . 

But, if you look at the drawing of the 
first prizewinner, H»«G. Bulbrook, junior, 
of 15 Villa Road, Brixton, you will see 
that every zigzag, as well as the square 
arrangement, really fits jn perfectly with 
the portrait of a British soldier of a pre- 
vious era—not a very intellectual soldier, 
perhaps, but still a pleasant fellow in his 
way. 
person his first prize. 

The second goes to Miss Edith Batley, 


No one will grudge this military 


50 Crouch Street, Colchester, for her smart 
drawing of a straw-hatted girl, sitting appa- 
rently on the stone coping of a sea-wall, 
fishing. To avoid unnecessary lines, the 
artist has wisely left these details to the 
imagination, but the cleverness with which 
the hard outlines of the block upon which 
the girl is sitting passes into the folds 
of her frock and then into her upraised 
right arm, well deserve the prize. As 
in the case of the first-prize soldier, the 
““ Squiggle” makes the important part of 
the picture, and that is always the chief 
point to aim at. 

The same merit belongs to the drawing 
which wins the third prize, a caged polar 
bear portrayed by Miss Olive Greaves, 
Brightville, Stonehouse, , Gloucestershire, 
although the bars of the cage render a 
certain number of extra lines necessary. 
However, Uncle Phil thinks that he is not 
wrong in giving this the third place. 

He cannot however refrain from giving 
extra prizes to M. Hindshaw, 152 Eccles 
New Road, Salford, Manchester, and Phyllis 
W. Alden, 37 Beaumont Street, Oxford. 
Of these competitors the first sends in the 
cleverest drawing—in Uncle Phil’s opinion 
—of the whole batch received this month. 
As you will see, it represents a very obse- 
quious gentleman making a very low bow, 
and the reason why it was not given the 
first prize was that a number of lines have 
been added so that the “‘ Squiggle ”’ is not 
really the chief part of the picture. In 
spite of this, however, Uncle Phil cannot 
help giving it a prize. 

The other extra prizewinner sends a 
drawing of a girl sitting down, and when 
Uncle Phil states that the artist, Miss 
Phyllis W. Alden, is only six years old, his 
other nephews and nieces will agree that 
the prize is well deserved. 

Uncle Phil only wishes that he could go 
on giving extra prizes. Here, for instance, 
are two delightfully funny pictures—one of 
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a professional clown in stage costume and 
the other of an unconscious clown in High- 
land costume, by David Lang, 18 Portland 
Road, Kilmarnock, which are as amusing 
as anything that has been sent in since this 
competition was started, but they cannot 
possibly get prizes on account of the multi- 
plicity of added lines. Every month the 
warning is printed that you must “ add 
as few lines as possible,” but every month 
clever artists send in drawings full of added 
lines. If they really do not care about the 
small prizes and only want to amuse, Uncle 
Phil is very much obliged to them, and 
hopes that they will go on sending him 
drawings. If, on the other hand, they 
would like to win the prizes, they must not 
add so many lines. 

Another artist (aged fifteen) who sends 
in a drawing which very nearly wins a 
prize, is Miss Elsie Wenham Alden. Her 
picture of a kink-tailed donkey has one 
fault only. The donkey’s tail could not 
be a real tail, otherwise the ‘“Squiggle ”’ 
is utilised with delightful ingenuity. 

Quite asurprising number of competitors 
managed to turn the “ Squiggle” into an 
illustration of the political topic of the day, 
and Mr. Chamberlain with his eyeglass is 
represented in various attitudes explaining 
his fiscal policy. One of the best of these, 
by W. Richards, is reproduced, but others 
deserve high commendation also. Two 
gentlemen who may be supposed to be 
arguing about this policy, by E. H. Shears, 
is also reproduced and highly commended. 
Connected with this subject of fiscal policy 
is the commercial advance of the United 
States, and the picture of Uncle Jonathan 
swallowing the world’s commerce even 
while he sleeps with his mouth open, by 
Harry Church, deserves reproduction, 
although it is prevented from winning a 
prize by the number of.added lines. 

Two other very clever drawings which 
have too many added lines represent a 
curious frog-like person who appears to be 
taking medicine from an enormous goblet, 
by Charles S. Townend, and a foreign per- 
son in great haste to catch a train, by Miss 
Charlotte E. A. Paul. Both of these are 
as good as they can be, and the artists will 


surely win prizes if they try again and re. 
member that the great thing in this com. 
petition is to use as few lines as possible, 

Two pretty nursery pictures come from 
Miss Margery Barker and Miss Margaret H, 
Vaughan. One represents a sleeping child 
and the other a child who is very wide 
awake and playing. Thereason why these 
are not classed as prizewinners is that the 
““Squiggle,”’ though verycleverly employed, 
does not make the vital part of the pic. 
ture. By this Uncle Phil means that if 
you were to take the “ Squiggle” away, 
the substance of the picture would remain, 
whereas, if you look at the prize-winning 
pictures you will see that if the ‘‘ Squiggle” 
was taken away, there would be no picture 
to speak of left. 

Next come a batch of clever and amu- 
sing drawings, all of which deserve prizes, 
if there were enough prizes to go round, 
Some people would—indeed some of the 
people whose advice Uncle Phil asked in 
his perplexity did—think that Miss Doris 
Brough’s clergyman preaching ought to go 
before one or two of the prizewinners, but 
adding up the votes brought it otherwise, 
perhaps wrongly. The same might be 
said of Sydney E. Silver’s delightful animal 
with a sort of look of Rudyard Kipling 
about it, reading the SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
Both of these artists will surely win prizes 
if they try again. 

William Ellison’s elephant is really excel- 
lent, too, though its trunk is just a little 
long and crinkly ; and the same may be 
said of C. Spurway’s cat’s tail, though the 
clearness of this artist’s lines show that 
he only needs the right idea to send in a 
drawing that could not be beaten. 

Another fine cat of some wild tigerish 
kind comes from Frank L. Haines, though 
one of the fore legs is rather curiously 
placed, and the rock behind it is rather 
“ squiggly,” even for a rock. But this 
artist is only nine and a half, and under 
the new rules of this competition he 
should be a certain winner sometimes. Nor 
can we leave cats without chuckling once 
more over the delicious performing cat 
with an umbrella on its head contributed 
by J. D. Hunter, 
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Those artists whose contributions have 
not been noticed must not think that they 
do not deserve it. Ever so many of them 
do; but the editor of this magazine is so 
selfish that he will not let Uncle Phil fill it 
all up with “ Squiggles.” 

So here is another Squiggle : 


Try to make a picture from it, adding 
as few lines as possible. You need not 
spoil your SUNDAY MaGAZINE by tearing 
out the Squiggle, but you can trace it 
carefully on a piece of paper and draw on 
that. Make your drawing in ink. Below 
it you must put your name and address. 

All drawings must reach Uncle Phil, 
at Messrs. Isbister’s, 15 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C., by Novem- 
ber 20; and the prizes will be announced 
in the February number. 

There will be three prizes for com- 
petitors of any age, of {1, 10s. and 5s ; 
two for competitors under sixteen, of 
Ios. and 5s.; and two for competitors 
under twelve, of 5s. and 2s. 6d. Any 
drawing to which the artist’s age is not 
appended will be judged in the open 
competition for all ages only; but any 
drawing in the junior classes will -be 
given the prize of & higher class if it 
is good enough. Thus, an artist whose 
drawing is marked “ under twelve’ may 
even win the {1 prize in the open com- 
petition if his drawing is the best of 
all. Remember! no shading is required. 
and as few lines as possible must be 
added to make the picture. There will 
be another ‘“ Squiggle” next month. 


Uncle Phil’s Budget 913 


By the way, two drawings were sent in 
from Sutton in Dorset last month which 
did not reproduce the August “‘ Squiggle ”’ 
at all. The artists evidently misunder- 
stood the instructions. 
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a professional clown in stage costume and 
the other of an unconscious clown in High- 
land costume, by David Lang, 18 Portland 
Road, Kilmarnock, which are as amusing 
as anything that has been sent in since this 
competition was started, but they cannot 
possibly get prizes on account of the multi- 
plicity of added lines. Every month the 
warning is printed that you must “ add 
as few lines as possible,” but every month 
clever artists send in drawings full of added 
lines. If they really do not care about the 
small prizes and only want to amuse, Uncle 
Phil is very much obliged to them, and 
hopes that they will go on sending him 
drawings. If, on the other hand, they 
would like to win the prizes, they must not 
add so many lines. 

Another artist (aged fifteen) who sends 
in a drawing which very nearly wins a 
prize, is Miss Elsie Wenham Alden. Her 
picture of a kink-tailed donkey has one 
fault only. The donkey’s tail could not 
be a real tail, otherwise the “‘Squiggle ’’ 
is utilised with delightful ingenuity. 

Quite asurprising number of competitors 
managed to turn the “ Squiggle”’ into an 
illustration of the political topic of the day, 
and Mr. Chamberlain with his eyeglass is 
represented in various attitudes explaining 
his fiscal policy. One of the best of these, 
by W. Richards, is reproduced, but others 
deserve high commendation also. Two 
gentlemen who may be supposed to be 
arguing about this policy, by E. H. Shears, 
is also reproduced and highly commended. 
Connected with this subject of fiscal policy 
is the commercial advance of the United 
States, and the picture of Uncle Jonathan 
swallowing the world’s commerce even 
while he sleeps with his mouth open, by 
Harry Church, deserves reproduction, 
although it is prevented from winning a 
prize by the number of.added lines. 

Two other very clever drawings which 
have too many added lines represent a 
curious frog-like person who appears to be 
taking medicine from an enormous goblet, 
by Charles S. Townend, and a foreign per- 
son in great haste to catch a train, by Miss 
Charlotte E. A. Paul. Both of these are 
as good as they can be, and the artists will 


surely win prizes if they try again and re. 
member that the great thing in this com. 
petition is to use as few lines as possible, 

Two pretty nursery pictures come from 
Miss Margery Barker and Miss Margaret H, 
Vaughan. One represents a sleeping child 
and the other a child who is very wide 
awake and playing. Thereason why these 
are not classed as prizewinners is that the 
““Squiggle,” though very cleverly employed, 
does not make the vital part of the pic. 
ture. By this Uncle Phil means that if 
you were to take the “ Squiggle” away, 
the substance of the picture would remain, 
whereas, if you look at the prize-winning 
pictures you will see that if the “‘ Squiggie” 
was taken away, there would be no picture 
to speak of left. 

Next come a batch of clever and amu- 
sing drawings, all of which deserve prizes, 
if there were enough prizes to go round, 
Some people would—indeed some of the 
people whose advice Uncle Phil asked in 
his perplexity did—think that Miss Doris 
Brough’s clergyman preaching ought to go 
before one or two of the prizewinners, but 
adding up the votes brought it otherwise, 
perhaps wrongly. The same might be 
said of Sydney E. Silver’s delightful animal 
with a sort of look of Rudyard Kipling 
about it, reading the SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
Both of these artists will surely win prizes 
if they try again. 

William Ellison’s elephant is really excel- 
lent, too, though its trunk is just a /itle 
long and crinkly ; and the same may be 
said of C. Spurway’s cat’s tail, though the 
clearness of this artist’s lines show that 
he only needs the right idea to send ina 
drawing that could not be beaten. 

Another fine cat of some wild tigerish 
kind comes from Frank L. Haines, though 
one of the fore legs is rather curiously 
placed, and the rock behind it is rather 
“squiggly,” even for a rock. But this 
artist is only nine and a half, and under 
the new rules of this competition he 
should be a certain winner sometimes. Nor 
can we leave cats without chuckling once 
more over the delicious performing cat 
with an umbrella on its head contributed 
by J. D. Hunter, 
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Those artists whose contributions have 
not been noticed must not think that they 
do not deserve it. Ever so many of them 
do; but the editor of this magazine is so 
selfish that he will not let Uncle Phil fill it 
all up with “ Squiggles.” 

So here is another Squiggle : 


Try to make a picture from it, adding 
as few lines as possible. You need not 
spoil your SUNDAY MAGAZINE by tearing 
out the Squiggle, but you can trace it 
carefully on a piece of paper and draw on 
that. Make your drawing in ink. Below 
it you must put your name and address. 

All drawings must reach Uncle Phil, 
at Messrs. Isbister’s, 15 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C., by Novem- 
ber 20; and the prizes will be announced 
in the February number. 

There will be three prizes for com- 
petitors of any age, of {1, 10s. and 5s ; 
two for competitors under sixteen, of 
ros. and 5s.; and two for competitors 
under twelve, of 5s. and 2s. 6d. Any 
drawing to which the artist’s age is not 
appended will be judged in the open 
competition for all ages only; but any 
drawing in the junior classes will ‘be 
given the prize of a higher class if it 
is good enough. Thus, an artist whose 
drawing is marked “ under twelve” may 
even win the {1 prize m the open com- 
petition if his drawing is the best of 
all. Remember! no shading is required. 
and as few lines as possible must be 
added to make the picture. There will 
be another ‘“‘ Squiggle”’ next month. 


Uncle Phil’s Budget 913 


By the way, two drawings were sent in 
from Sutton in Dorset last month which 
did not reproduce the August “ Squiggle ”’ 
at all. The artists evidently misunder- 
stood the instructions. 
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. ARMINSTER!” 
( The guard came to look for 


Polly, and Emma strained her 

neck in the effort to discover her 
behind the portly form and many parcels 
of a lady who considered that her affairs 
ranked prior to all others in the universe. 
But not so the guard, who rushed aside 
the attentive porter with amiable but 
authoritative briskness. 

The little thin, bright-eyed slip of a 
girl in the pilot jacket and sailor hat 
showed herself behind the parcels. 

‘Now then,” said the guard cheerily, 
“there’s somebody behind you, ma’am. 
We'll just lift out this little parcel first, 
if you please.”’ 

And the lady, with a surprised recog- 
nition that the child in the corner was 
anybody, allowed her to pass. The 
guard set her down, paternally, on the 
platform, where Emma waited, a cab 
near at hand. 

“The sea-air hasn’t put on much 
flesh,” he observed, “ you’re a feather’s 
weight, Miss.”’ And then he received 
with practised indifference his tip, and 
turned to reassure a maiden lady, who 
was distracted about her luggage. 

Polly was dragged away by Emma, 
without her chance to thank him for his 
kindness during the long journey. She 
thought him one of the noblest charac- 
ters she had ever met, and was telling 
Emma so, with her head turned, when a 
lorry nearly ran into them. ° 

“There now,” said Emma crossly, 
“you've come back as silly as you went 
away, Miss Polly. Jump into the cab 
and let’s be off home.” 

Emma was evidently unchanged. Polly, 
as the cab rattled off out of the station, 
felt at once disconcerted and reassured. 
For somehow she had had a fearful ex- 
pectation that two months would alter 
everything at Carminster. It seemed 








Polly and the Blarney-Stone 
By Margaretta Byrde 


Author of ‘‘ The Searchers” 


wonderful to look out on the streets and 
find the very signs in their places. 

“Why, there’s the cathedral!” she 
exclaimed with joy, as the venerable 
towers loomed over the shop-chimneys 
at a turn in the road. 

She sat back, breathless, to realise 
it. Then she was at the window again, 
for the cab had turned into a street she 
well knew. She had wanted to ask ques- 
tions of Emma. But Emma was always 
so snubby. Now there seemed no need. 
And a glow warmed her sallow cheeks as 
she saw Dr. O’Ferrall’s brass plate was 
still there, on the same door. And then 
the cab rumbled into Cathedral Road. 
Most marvellous! There was No. 10, 
unchanged, except for the winter curtains 
being up. And there was George Pon- 
sonby, otherwise Pickles, on the steps, to 
welcome her! How sweet of Pickles! 
She gave expression, as she jumped out, 
to her gratification at this unexpected 
attention. 

As a matter of fact Pickles was there on 
a little matter of business with the boy 
under the railings, who now with native 
delicacy, retired from this emotional scene. 
But Pickles did not think it necessary to 
dampen his sister’s pleasure by an officious 
frankness—Polly, he felt assured, had not 
returned from a two months’ holiday 
empty-handed. It was an occasion for 
graciousness. 

“You’ve had your hair cut ex- 
claimed Polly, with dismay. For she 
had left Pickles with curls. ; 

“Ts that all ?’’ he exclaimed, releasing 
himself from Polly’s embrace. 

‘“ Why—no !—You’ve left off kilts.’ 

‘“ Rather !’’ — exultingly. And _ he 
stretched out a leg, clothed in grey tweed. 

Polly surveyed him with admiration, 
mingled with a natural sadness, ere she 
remembered to ask how papa was. But 
she did not wait for the answer. Mamma 
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was in the hall, and grandma behind 
her. 

There was much to be done and much to 
be told. But at last teatime came, and 
with it papa’s key in the door. Polly had 
been feeling so secure again in the un- 
altered home that she started when he 
came in. Started so perceptibly that Mr. 
Burton asked her irritably if she saw a 
ghost, and then he coughed so violently 
that she did not have to reply, which was 
fortunate, for she was frightened. 

Yes, he was looking much, much worse! 

However, as soon.as tea began, Mr. Bur- 
ton was merry as usual, and all went well 
until Polly was asked to fetch the medi- 
cine bottle from the bedroom mantel- 
piece. She came back slowly, reading 
the label with a puzzled face. 

“One tablespoonful to be taken thrice 
daily, an hour after meals. S. L. Sher- 
wood. What could that mean ?” 

Her father caught the bottle from her, 
abruptly. 

“Don’t be so inquisitive,” he said. 

Inquisitive! Why she had never been 
forbidden to look at medicine bottles! 
Late that evening grandma came into her 
bedroom to put away something, and 
Polly, who was wide awake, sat up in bed 
to ask the meaning of S. L. Sherwood being 
on the bottle instead of Dr. O’Ferrall. 

Grandma did not turn her head as she 
closed the drawer. 

“Your father has a new doctor, Polly,” 
she said. ‘He has given up Dr. O’Fer- 
rall.” 

Polly gasped. If he had given up 
Pickles it couldn’t have seemed stranger. 
Her cheeks were scarlet. How did people 
give each other up ?—for she guessed that 
there must have been some reciprocity in 
the matter—people who had lived near to 
each other, laughed, talked, ate and 
drank, sorrowed and joyed together ? 
How could they ? Why, he used to open 
the door and walk in, unannounced, and 
call out, ‘‘Where’s Charlie ?’’ And her 
father would call back, “Here I am, 
Pat.” And grandma was coolly saying, 
“He has given up Dr. O’Ferrall!”’ 

But Polly did not know that grandma 
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was anything but cool; and that while 
she loved her son more than any one on 
earth she saw that he was wrong and had 
treated the doctor badly; and that she 
could not speak for fear of betraying it. 

It had all begun in pride and suspicion. 
The Burtons and Dr. O’Ferrall had once 
been alike in one thing, straitened 
means. As time went on, Mr. Burton 
being in bad health, and moreover handi- 
capped by the possession of a family, while 
Dr. O’Ferrall was strong and single, the 
old jokes wherewith they had lightened 
their mutual burdens began to lack 
reality. It had been fun to hear the 
doctor say as he rose from the simple 
supper: “I must really be off to see my 
patient ;’’ or speculate gravely on the 
chance of succeeding to Canon Wither- 
span’s gout. But he did succeed to it 
in a most unexpected manner, and by it 
to the conduct of several prebendal ill- 
nesses, and was now, a rising practitioner. 
So the old jokes didn’t flow spontaneously 
at 10 Cathedral Row, where the old friend 
was losing ground in his profession. By- 
and-by humour had first a forced and 
them a bitter tang.. And then began a strain 
upon the rest of dispositions, generous, if 
hasty, to be patient and pitiful towards 
the growing want of magnanimity in a 
disposition once as generous as his own, 
and still so when the good was allowed its 
freedom. 

There had never been a question of 
money on either side, while Dr. O’Ferrall 
was struggling. He had come to them, 
when hard up, as freely as a brother might, 
and had tended his friend, in his turn, like 
a brother. But now the patient fretted 
under the old kind ways, and wounded the 
doctor by a show of feeling indebtedness. 
It was not long then before alienation 
began ! 

“Oh grannie,” cried Polly, “no one 
could possibly do anybody so much good 
as Dr. O’Ferrall!”’ 

“Well, Dr. Sherwood is 
doctor,” said grandma firmly. 

““T won’t take his old medicine,” ex- 
claimed Polly defiantly. But of course 
that spirit was severely sat upon. Yet 
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Polly and the 


grandma kissed her before she left the 
room. Possibly she felt much the same, 
only of course it would never do to let 
Polly know it. 

How dreadful was the time that followed 
it would be difficult to picture. No more 
did the hall hear the cheery voice, with 
its tender intonations for any one who was 
laid aside, if even with a cold. Instead 
there was gruff Dr. Sherwood puffing up 
the stairs and grumbling because he had 
been up the night before, or because people 
didn’t pay their bills or didn’t like his 
medicine. Whoever heard Dr. O’Ferrall 
grumble, thought Polly, or allude to his 
own worries, in the presence of pain ? 

Dr. Sherwood, gruff as he was, took 
a fancy to Polly, but one regrets to record 
that it was not reciprocated. Indeed she 
had more than one scolding for her want 
of response to his kindly meant over- 
tures. But Polly considered every civility 
on her part a disloyal and even treasonable 
action towards her rightful but exiled 
doctor. 

Every morning she awoke with an ex- 
citing thought: ‘‘ May be I shall see him 
before night.”” Every day she passed his 
surgery door on her way to and from 
school. But a whole month—a long 
month of thirty-one days—went by, and 
never once did he come out as she dawdled 
by. 

To think that never again might she 
ring the bell and go in, and if he were not 
very busy sit with him among the nice 
smelly drugs and help him, sometimes, in 
little ways. To think that never again 
would she drive out with him on his 
rounds, and hold Vixen while he went 
into the houses, for Vixen was a most 
amiable beast, who had helonged to a 
milk-man, and needed no great persua- 
sion to stand still. But one day Polly and 
her grandmother met the doctor. He was 
driving a new horse, with a dapper groom 
beside him. One fancies it must have 
been some jest about thiS new “ turn-out” 
which had brought the strain to snapping- 
point, for grandma looked uncomfortable, 
while the doctor bowed most gravely. As 


for Polly, she burst into tears there, in the 
XXXII—61 
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midst of passers-by, and was only calmed 
by the threat of being straightway con- 
veyed to Dr. Sherwood. oon 

November had set in, ominously mild. 
One morning as Polly came lingeringly 
by as usual, the long-hoped-for moment 
arrived. The door opened upon the street, 
and down the steps ran the doctor. Polly 
squealed, and stood still with a throbbing 
heart. 

The doctor stood still too, in sight of 
those loving, eager eyes. He couldn’t 
help it, dignity or no. He stooped and 
kissed her and held her hand in his. 

“OQ Dr. O’Ferrall!”’ was all poor 
Polly could find to say. But her eyes 
went on searching the beloved face. It 
wasn’t a very handsome face, but she 
wouldn’t have missed one of its rugged 
lines for worlds. 

“ Little woman !”’ said the doctor, just 
asheused to. ‘‘Andhoware you? Have 
you lost that nasty pain in your side ?” 

“Yes,” answered Polly, “that one. 
But ’’—and her eyes eloquent—“ I’ve 
got a much, much worse one. You know 
why.” 

Dr. O’Ferrall bethought himself, so he 
said, kindly, but in a tone Polly didn’t 
like, ““ Ah, never mind that. That will go 
by-and-by, never fear.”’ 

“Tt will never go,” said Polly. And 
then, deeply hurt. she pulled her hand 
away. 

“You see, mavourneen,”’ said the doc- 
tor in his old way, “it will be better to 
forget the old fellow who used to play with 
you. 


; Polly shook her head, forlornly. ‘ Peo- 
ple don’t forget, ”’ she said. 
He dared not say “they do.” The 


child’s faith shamed the unbelief. 

But he had to send her away, however 
tenderly. And then he went off in the 
opposite direction, and tried to forget, 
himself, the old friendship at No. ro. 

And November went on blandly for 
awhile, but suddenly changed her mood. 
Fogs and winds, rain and sleet they all 
came in succession or in couples, and 
Carminster was grey and cold and dismal. 
Polly had never another glimpse of 
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the doctor, although she still sauntered 
by the surgery, however bad the weather 
might be. 

One day, Mr. Burton, who was an archi- 
tect, came home from his office so ill that 
he yielded to persuasion, and went to 
bed. 

“ Polly shall call at Dr. Sherwood’s on 
her way to school,” said Mrs. Burton. 
But the invalid motioned through his fit 
of coughing. ‘‘ No more doctors for me,” 
he said when he could speak. “ They do 
me no good. No, Polly.” 

So she went off, sadly, to return to a 
sad house. That evening after tea, she 
and Pickles had to amuse each other with 
a stupid made-up game, designed, Polly 
considered, for children who did not pos- 
sess fathers like hers, and Dr. O’Ferrall, 
who could keep you going all the evening. 

“Grown-up people,” she said, as 
Pickles jumped over a whole line of 
undefended men on the Halma board, 
“are curious. If I were grown-up, 
l’'d—’” 

“What would you do?” asked 
Pickles, justly superior after these weak 
tactics of his opponent. “Just what 
grown-up people do do. But you are 
always thinking about something else. 
What a silly!” 

Polly didn’t care. She couldn’t under- 
stand how papa could go on suffering, 
when there was such an easy remedy at 
hand. She knew he must be worse than 
usual, that no one came downstairs to 
supper. 

Emma came at last and insisted on bed. 
Pickles, disgusted with Halma, went with 
unusual willingness, but Polly sneaked 
back, intending to sit by the fire until 
some one ordered her off whom she dared 
not disobey. Passing the kitchen she 
overheard Emma telling her sweetheart 
Frank, who was in Mr. Burton’s office, and 
had come up to inquire after his master, 
that it was a pity Dr. O’Ferrall was not 
called in. 

So even Emma was on the doctor’s side! 


-It was miserable by the dying fire. She 


crept upstairs again, wishing there were 
something she might do to help, but not 


daring to intrude beyond the dressing: 
room, whose door stood ajar. 

Her father must be very ill. She could 
hear them entreating him to let a doctor 
come to him. 

“T won’t have Sherwood,” he replied. 
“He is of no use. I don’t like him.” 

“Have Pat back,” begged his mother, 
“Oh you know he can do for you as no one 
else can. Put aside your pride, my son, 
for our sakes.” 

Polly crept nearer, in her anxiety, never 
thinking of the fact that she was overhear- 
ing conversation not intended for her little 
ears. She heard all the old instances of 
the doctor’s friendship and skill brought 
up; how he had watched day and night 
beside herself when she had fever, and posi- 
tively cried for joy when he told them she 
was safely over the crisis; how he had 
saved Pickles in diphtheria. 

“You are all against me, every one of 
you,’ exclaimed the invalid fretfully, at 
a fresh entreaty to forgive and forget. 
“But I saw how things were going. I 
can’t stand-him. I won’t have him.” 

“What has he done that cannot be for- 
given and forgotten ?’’ demanded grand- 
ma. And Polly listened breathless. 

There was a moment’s silence. It 
seemed to her that her papa did not like 
to speak. Then he said loudly, ‘Oh you 
women! you women! Surely he’s kissed 
the Blarney-stone.” 

“And it’s the whole secret,” he added 
as angrily, “‘ of his getting on.”’ 

Polly, in a fright at his loud voice had 
crept to the door, but she heard his last 
words with a flash of mysterious awe that 
lent wings to her flying feet. She scudded 
to her bedroom. 

“Kissed the Blarney-stone.”’ 

Now Polly was an omnivorous reader, 
and sometimes she got hold of books (like 
conversation !) which were not intended 
for her. It was astonishing what a queer 
little lumber-room her brain and imagina- 
tion made, and how full it was! Polly had 
read a blood-curdling tale about a secret 
society, which met in a gloomy cavern, at 
dead of night, to concoct conspiracies—she 
couldn’t enter into these and skipped all 
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of the book which related to them, but 
the impression of the terrible binding vow 
was fresh in her imagination. 

Kissing the Blarney-stone sounded very 
much like this. And papa had said it was 
the secret of his “‘ getting on’’—whatever 
that might mean. 

Her brain was in a whirl. But one 
thought came out of the whirl, strongly. 
It couldn’t be true that Dr. O’Ferrall 
had kissed the Blarney-stone—no, no 
indeed. 

Some one had wrought this terrible mis- 
chief which had separated the doctor from 
his patients at No. 10. Poor papa! He 
was ill, and he had believed the accusa- 
tion. Polly sat down and thought it out 
in her fashion, making a story of it. But 
suddenly she remembered that it wasn’t 
astory, that papa was very ill, and nobody 
could fetch Dr. O’ Ferrall. 

She went to her window. It was pitch 
dark, and she hastily drew the blind. She 
was afraid of the dark. But the next 
minute she was getting down her coat and 
into it. Then her trembling fingers slipped 
the elastic of her hat under her heavy hair 
and pulled her gloves from her pocket. 

Emma and Frank were so interested in 
each other, and it was so dark in the yard 
that they did not see her. But it was 
cold, so Emma with one more kiss ran 
back to the house, her shawl over her head, 
and Frank strode off, followed quickly by 
a little figure in a pilot jacket and sailor 
hat. 

Polly knew he would pass the corner of 
the street in which the doctor lived. She 
kept behind him, terrified lest that now 
they were among the gas-lamps he might 
turn and see her, and take her back home. 
But he didn’t turn once, and nobody who 
passed them took any notice of her as she 
so feared they might. 

At last Frank crossed the street, and 
went on in the wrong direction. Polly ran 
on in the right one, frightened to be quite 
alone, until she stood on the doctor’s steps. 

Suppose he were out ? 

But the next moment he was beside 
her, with his latch-key in his hand. He 
gave a start, man that he was. ‘“ Polly!” 


Polly and the 
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“Yes, it’s me!” exclaimed Polly, in a 
relieved tone. “I’ve come for you!” 

He drew her inside the hall without a 
word, and struck a match to light the 
dining-room gas. There was a nice fire 
in the grate, only needing a poke. 

“Now,” he said, ‘‘ what on earth does 
this mean ?”’ 

So Polly poured it out. 

‘“T’ve come all by myself to ask you,” 
she finished pitifully, for his face was 
clouded over. 

“It was very naughty of you,” said Dr. 
O’Ferrall, who had seated himself. He 
drew her to him, between his knees. 
‘“‘When you are missed, the fright there’ll 
be.” 

“But you'll take me back before I’m 
missed,” said Polly confidently. 

“T must just. leave you there, like a 
parcel that has been wrongly directed— 
you witch.” 

He was glad to see her. Polly knew it. 
She smoothed his rough overcoat, “ No, 
you won’t leave me at the door,” she said, 
coaxingly. ‘‘ You'll walk in with me and 
they’ll be—oh so glad to see you.” 

“You don’t understand, little woman.” 
She was now on his knee. “ Your papa 
will be very angry that you have fetched 
me.” 

“ Grannie will be so glad—and mamma.” 

His face softened. 

“ But it is not for them, but for your 
father to callin a doctor. And he does not 
wish to see me, nor [ ’—this with a return 
to the ugly new look—“ him.” 

It was too much for Polly’s tender heart. 
Not wish to see papa! One is sorry to 
record it of a girl who could dare so much 
—she wept, and not quite silently. 

“H-ush!” said the doctor. But he 
was compelled to console her. 

“I never—never could have believed 
you would speak so,” sobbed Polly. ‘‘ My 
papa does, but then he is ill! ” 

The doctor felt the rebuke. 

‘“‘T am very sorry to hear he is so ill,” he 
replied, ‘‘ very. But I can’t go to him 
Polly. He sent me away. I can’t re- 
turn.”’ 

‘Oh, but you can,” pleaded the child, 
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with her arms around his neck. ‘“ You 
are big and strong and can do anything. 
You are not ill like papa.” 

She guessed instinctively that she had 
struck the right note. 

“Poor papa isn’t always ’sponsable. I 
heard grannie say so—one day.” 

He held her closely. 

“You don’t understand, mavourneen. 
Sick people have fancies, but when they 
act upon them they have to be treated as 
facts. I can’t come—don’t look at me 
like that. I must just take you home, and 
leave you at the door.” 

He spoke so decidedly that Polly stood 
up. But she said, through tears: 

“ Then mamma and grannie will just say, 
“he didn’t care.’ And they think you do.” 

The doctor looked miserable. “ But 
there’s a big difficulty in the way,” he 
said, after rising himself, ‘a difficulty 
which they will quite understand, although 
you can’t. It is called ‘ professional eti- 
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quette. 

“Oh,” said Polly, suspending her tears, 
for a moment, in the curiosity aroused by 
two new long words. 

“You might explain,” she said with 
dignity. “ You always do,” she added. 
Many a nasty dose had she taken under 
the refreshing stimulus of explanation. 

“Well,” said Dr. O’Ferrall, as he firmly 
drew on Polly’s gloves, “‘ it means that Dr. 
Sherwood would be very angry if I went to 
see a patient of his. Now we must go.” 

He was sure that had settled it. She 
sighed heavily, resignedly. She started 
obediently to the door. But half-way 
there just under the gas, which the doctor, 
having lit his cigarette, was about to turn 
down, she suddenly remembered the chief 
point of her visit, which the old familiar 
style of conversation had pushed out of 
sight. So she lifted a tear-stained face 
to say: 

“Tf Dr. Sherwood knew why papa gave 
you up, and that it was a mistake— 
wouldn’t he let you come back ?” 

““Oh—yes—I daresay,” curiously. ‘ But 
does any one know ? Faith, I don’t.” 

“Oh but I do!” exclaimed Polly con- 
fidently. ‘‘ I know all about it,” 
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“Bless the child!” ejaculated the 
doctor, staring at her and not yet turning 
down the gas. 

“Only,” said Polly, in awe-stricken 
tones, “it is such a terrible thing. | 
don’t like to think about it.” She put 
a hand in his. “That’s why I came, 
to ask you to come and tell papa you 
never did it, and that it isn’t the secret 
of your getting on.” 

The Irish blood rose fiercely. 

‘What do they say I’ve done ?” 

Then he recollected he was speaking to 
a child. 

“It makes no difference,” he said 
sternly, “‘what they say. Come, Polly.” 
And he turned the gas so low that it 
went out. 

He was furious. All sorts of suspicions 
gathered and sought grounds in the past 
alienation for their existence. Charlie— 
his friend—had been listening to slanders, 
harbouring them, all the while he had been 
trying to excuse the lesser fault of a jealous 
irritability. It was abominable! Even 
Polly shared in his insulted rage. 

And she felt it. And it was dark now, 
and she had failed, and papa would die, 
and nobody be happy ever any more! 
She burst out : 

“ Oh, you could come—you could. And 
I believed you would. And papa must 
have heard it from an enemy, from a 
respirator.” 

“ A what ?” 

“Oh, I mean a con-spirator. Another 
of them, you know— don’t you know ?” 


“O Polly, do talk sense,” replied 
the doctor testily, as he fumbled for 
matches. 


“So I do,” replied Polly, much injured. 
“Papa says,” she added, firmly now, 
“that you’ve kissed——”’ she faltered. 

“Kissed—who ?”’ thundered the in- 
dignant doctor. 

“The Blarney-stone,” sobbed Polly. 

“You wouldn’t !”’ 

This was from the recesses of his great 
coat, in which she was suddenly enveloped. 
He, within it, was shaking with some emo- 
tion which to Polly was uncertain until he 
put her from him and lit the gas. Then 
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The Grinding Mills 


Everybody who plays “Patience” knows 
the name of Miss Mary Whitmore Jones, 
the great authority on the subject and 
author of the “ Games of Patience.” The 
fact that Miss Jones has made her debut 
as a novelist will be a matter of interest to 
tens of thousands of houses all over the 
world, and her first work, “ The Grinding 
Mills,” which has just appeared, will have 
a multitude of readers. Miss Jones, apart 
from the matter of her authorship, is an 
interesting person. She owns, having in- 
herited from her father, beautiful Chastle- 
ton House in Gloucestershire, which dates 
from 1603, and is one of the most charm- 
ing of the stately homes of England. 
Chastleton House, with its panelling and 
old carved oak, its old furniture and 
armour, its splendid mantels and all its 
historic associations, was the subject of a 
lengthy article in Country Life recently as 
one of the great English country seats. 
That is where Miss Jones writes, and 
where she wrote “ The Grinding Mills.” 


An Appreciation 


“ A few weeks ago,” says the Methodist 
Recorder, “we noticed the new series of 
‘Standard Abridgments’ which Messrs. 
Isbister are issuing at 3s. 6d. net. The 
first was ‘John Wesley’s Journal,’ edited 
by Percy L. Parker, and he has followed 
this with an excellent abridged edition 
of * George Fox’s Journal.” 

“The third volume in this excellent 
series appeared last Friday. It is ‘ Bos- 
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well’s Johnson,’ edited by G. Nugent 
Bankes and Hinchcliffe Higgins, with an 
introduction by G. K. Chesterton. Lord 
Macaulay’s, Thomas Carlyle’s, and Sir 
Leslie Stephen’s appreciations of the work 
are also given. It needs no words of ours 
to secure the attentive reading of one of the 
great classics of English literature. The 
editing has been done with rare skill and 
nothing of importance is omitted.” 


“ People ” 
Readers of the “ Bookmarker” will be 


familiar by now with the bright red cover 
of “ People” reproduced herewith. In these 
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dull times it is good to be able to buy 
laughter for a shilling. There will be 
another new volume in the popular “ Wis- 


dom While You Wait” serics shortly. 
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The New Crockett. 

S. R. Crockett (the initials stand for 
Samuel Rutherford) was born at Duchrae, 
Galloway, on September 24,1860. He was 
educated at Edinburgh, Heidelberg, and 
Oxford, and in 1836 entered the Free 
Church of Scotland. For some years he 
was minister of Penicuik, until at last he 
took up journalism and book-writing as a 
profession. Hehas proved himself a most 
prolific writer, having some quarter of a 
hundred books to his credit. His best 
known works are “ The Men of the Moss 
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S. R. Crockett 


Hags,” “The Lilac Sun-bonnet,” “ The 
S ickit Minister,” “ The Red Axe,” and 
“ The Raiders.” He will shortly publish 
through Messrs, Isbister a new volum2 
—*The Adventurer in Spain,” which 
is a departure from his usual form of 
book. The adventurer is Mr. Crockett 
himself, and the book will be illustrated 
with actual phot-graphs. Mr. Crockett’s 
javourite recreation used to be cricket, but 
now he prefers the joys of mountainzering, 
cycling and golf. He isa member of the 
Authors’ and Reform Clubs. 


The First “ V.C.” Volume 
The publication of the “ V.C.” was one 
of the events of the journalistic world. It 
went with a “boom” from niu nber on2, 
because it was a mew idea in penny 
Ypers, and under the brilliant editorship of 
r. Harold Begbie aimed at a higher tone 
than the numerous “ bitty” pap2rs. The 
first volume is now ready in a handsome 
binding, and contains excellent reading: 


“ The Bravest Deed I Ever Saw,” told by 
“B-P.,” Lord Roberts, “Q.,” Forbes 
Robertson, Arthur Paterson, and other 
people celebrated in every walk of life, 
There is also Robert Barr’s serial story, 
and the songs—words and music—that 
were made a feature of the early numbers, 


“Over the Border” 


The hero of Robert Barr’s new book, 
** Over the Border,” is the famous “ Will” 
Armstrong. Mr. Barr tells how he under- 
takes to obtain from King Charles a com- 
mission authorising the Scots to rise in 
the royalist’s behalf. To do this, Arm- 
strong has to ride from Scotland south 
through the country held by the Parlia- 
mentary forces to Oxford, where the King 
lies, and thence from Oxford back, with 
the dangerous document in his possession, 
once more through the Cromwellian army 
till he is safely “Over the Border” again, 
Cromwell learns of his errand, and sets 
one of his young officers to dog Arm- 
strong’s footsteps and steal the commission. 
This officer is disabled, and his sister takes 
his place. The girl and the Scot fall in 
love with one another, and the ensuing 
struggle between love and duty affords 
Mr. Barr ample material for an exciting 
tale of adventure, which holds the reader in 
suspense until the very last chapter, and 
in which Armstrong’s historic leap on 
horseback over Carlisle Bridge plays a 
conspicuous part. 


A Soldier’s Book 


“ Some Lessons from the Boer War” is 
the self-explaining title of a book which 
Messrs. Isbister will publish shortly. 
The author is Colonel T. D. Pilcher, 
C.B., A.D.C., who commanded a mounted 
column practically throughout the Boer 

ar. It is not necessary to say much 
about Colonel Pilcher, for he is one of the 
very few officers who made, instead of 
lost, reputations in South Africa. He is 
perhaps best remembered by the expe- 
dition to Sunnyside and Douglas, and the 
dashing raid to Ladybrand, where with 
100 men he took the Landdrost away from 
1500, Hz commanded the rear-guard at 
Sanna’s Post; made the Thaba N’chu 
line, and afterwards commanded a column 
until the end of the war. The lessons he 
teaches from the war, based as they are on 
actual experiences, should be welcomed. 
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The author of “The Crimson Dice” 
has been an American political writer, 
newspaper staff corrcspondent, traveller, 
and lecturer for nearly a quarter of a 
century, and for that reason his first novel 
has been awaited with considerable in- 
terest since the publisher’s announcement 
of several weeks ago. 

The novel isan unusual one. There is 
an intense and absorbing interest about it 
which holds the reader, once he has taken 
it up, till the last page of the last chapter 
is reached. It is a novel of action, but the 
charm of the book is its refreshing origin- 
ality. In this respect it is not like any 
other novel in the field of fiction to-day. 
The plot is entirely new and original, the 
characters few, and the situations combine 
intense dramatic interest with vivid and 
picturesque description. 

Mr. McCain is best known in his news- 
paper career through his rare abilities as a 
descriptive writer, and this quality shines 
conspicuous at times in “The Crimson 
Dice.” One of his gems is a description 
of daybreak in Italy: 


“Day was breaking over Naples, 

“In the east the sky resembled the concave of 
some vast tinted shell, for the great grey mantle 
of the heavens was tinged rosy with the fires of 
Vesuvius. Stretching zenithward there rvse 
above them a slender plume of vapour that, in the 
distance and the dawn, trembled ijike the crest of 
an angry god. The streets were yet in semi- 
darkness, with deep shadows along the base line 
of the dwellings. Above, the ragged stretch of 
roofs and gables made a sky-line of bronze 
against a background of mother-of-pearl. 

“Now and then there was borne to Breslin’s 
ears the rattle of farmers’ carts going to market, 
the bleat of sheep on their way to the city 
shambles; here and there a wooden shutter 
flapped, or an iron bar clanged, as an early 
tradesman flung his windows open. 

“In the dim recesses of other shops lights 
flared brightly. Wrinkled charwomen with 
their tiny baskets shuffled along at intervals. 
The shrill cry of a charcoal vendor pierced the 
air like the wail of a banshee. Once the shriek 
of a locomotive whistle and the rumble of a train 
on the Mediterranean line came like a profana- 
tion of the place and hour. There was a moist, 
rich fragrance in the air, and he expanded his 
lungs to the full with it.”’ 


The hero of “ The Crimson Dice” is a 
multi-millionaire archeeologist, and the 


‘*’The Crimson Dice”? and its Author 


heroine a Philadelphia Quakeress. The 
central point of interest, around which 
revolve all the incidents, complexities, 
questions of religious faith, and intensities 
of human love, is the finding, in the 
skeleton hand of a Centurion of the Guard, 
exhumed in Pompeii, of a bronze box con- 
taining a letter and three dice made of 
Synean alabaster. The dice, according to 
the letter, written nearly 2000 years ago, 
are the ones that were cast by the Judean 
Legion of Roman soldiery for the garments 
of Christ. Instead of black dots marking 
their faces, by a strange and weird coinci- 
dence they are marked with tiny crosses of 
red enamel, From this the novel takes its 
name, “ The Crimson Dice.” 
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The possession of the dice carries with 
it a penalty of crime, blood-guiltiness, and 
reasonless passion, and with the abiding 
faith of the Quakeress, Judith Stenton, on 
one hand, and the agnosticism of the hero, 
John Livingston Breslin, on the other, a 
series of situations are wrought out that 
have no parallel in recent fiction. Add 
to this originality of plot, the rare and 
charming descriptive powers of Col. 
McCain, and the reader has a novel that 
will hold him from hour to hour. 
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ZI a Line. 


FIVE POUNDS FOR A FIVE-LINE NON- 
SENSE VERSE. 


SOME RESULTS OF THE POETICAL 
COMPETITION TO ADVERTISE 
A BOOK, 


Messrs. Isbister and Co. recently used 
the following verse to advertise the third of 
their “ Wisdom While You Wait” books, 
viz., “ The Log of the Folly,” by Allen 
Upward: 

Kate, Ethel, Jack, Arthur, and Dolly 
Were a prey to profound melancholy, 
But they drove it away, 

Foreverandaye, — 
By reading “ The Log of the Folly.” 

The plan was so successful (the “ Log of 
the Folly” being now in its something- 
teenth thousand) that they decided to ad- 
vertise the next book in the same series in 
the same way, and they announced in the 
advertising columns of the “V.C.” and 
other papers that they would pay £5 (or a 
pound a line) for the best five-line “Lim- 
erick ” verse suitable for use as an adver- 
tisement of the delightful “ People: being 
some nasty remarks” by Walter Emanuel, 
with illustrations by John Hassall. 

Although the competition was only open 
for a fortnight, nearly three thousand con- 
tributions were submitted. I have been 
allowed to go through these, and the task 
has been a diverting one. Many of the 
verses are good, but more prove that, if the 
present Laureate were to vacate his office, 
the gap would not be difficult to fill; and 
you can understand’ that sentence in any 
way you please. 

A sorrowful nun of Messina 
Loved Vigil and Fast and Novena, 
But—I cannot tell how— 
She saw “ People,” and now 
She is known as the Laughing Hyena, 

That is the verse to which the judges 
have awarded the prize, and I think it is 
worth the money. The author is W. 
Beresford Power, 35, The Avenue, West 
Ealing, W. Good luck to Mr. Power— 
or Mrs. or Miss Power as the case may 
be—and may we see more of his—or her— 
verses in the future! One of the chief 
difficulties which the competitors en- 
countered was caused by their determina- 
tion to find a rhyme for “ People”—a 
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laudable determination, but not conducive 
to the production of good verse. This is 
distinctly ingenious: 
To judge us has come a new Daniel, 
The satirist, Walter Emanuel, 
His remarks about “People” 
Have the point of a steeple 
And the frolicsome fun of a spaniel, 


And here are some more of the struggles 
in the same fatal direction : 

A pious old Pasha of Priepol, 

Who lived at the top of the steeple—etc. ete, 

One Sunday at Ashburton Keple—etc. etc, 


There are prices as high as a steeple, 
But a man, be he monarch or sweep'll 
Find a shilling well spent, etc, 


All the whelks and the whales of the deep’ll 
Be able to shin up a steeple—etc. etc, 


Said a pastor, “I hope all my sheep’ll 
Read ——” etc. etc, 


Now all of you people who keep ill, 
And take every morning a wee pill—etc. 


Who would have supposed that there 
were sO many ways of rhyming to 
“people”? Yet this is only a small 
proportion of the whole; and over one 
thousand competitors used the word “ steeple” 
in one way or another. 

One gentleman modestly entitled his 
contribution “ The ‘ People’ Prize Verse.” 
Apparently, by-the-bye, he was unaware 
that the prize was to be given to the best 
verse. 

‘ Another tried to bribe the publishers. 

Should I be adjudged winner,” he wrote, 
“I will take two copies of ‘People’ at 1s. 
each, cost of which, together with carriage, 
you can deduct from the prize of £5.” We 
need scarcely comment on the reprehensi- 
bility of placing temptation like this in 
the way of honest folk. 

A lady would have ruined both publisher 
and author by a verse which winds up with 
the lines: 

But let us all hasten—the few and the many— 
To purchase the People: it costs but one penny. 


And what was perhaps the feeblest verse 
of all those sent in was accompanied by a 
letter which stated: “Seeing your adver- 
tisement in to-day’s Daily Mail for some 
poetical lines, I beg to enclose some which 
come into my head.’” 1 should advise this 
poet to have the crack stopped up as soon as 


possible. 
J. F. B. in the “ V. C.” 
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“Bookmarker ” Portraits 
No. 2.—Arthur Christopher Benson 


Mr. Arthur C. Benson is the author of 
the “Hill of Trouble,” which has been 
one of the most successful books of 1903. 
The stories in the “ Hill of Trouble” are 
entirely original, not only in idea, but in 


treatment. r. Benson’s style of writing 
reminds one irresistibly of the earlier days 
of English romance, when tales were 
straightforwardly put down in the sim- 
plest language. 

Arthur C, Benson is 41 years of age, 
and has been a master at Eton College 
since 1885. He is a son of the late Arch- 
bishop Benson, and like other members of 
that family has brilliant gifts in every 
direction. This is his first fiction ; hitherto 
his works have been mainly of biography, 
or the study of problems in character. His 
recreation is chess. 

He is at present engaged, in conjunction 
with Lord Esher, in editing “Letters of 
Queen Victoria,” and there will be a new 
volume of his issued by Messrs. Isbister 
and Co. in the Spring of 1904. 





Arthur C. Benson. 





A. H. Fry, photo) (Brighton 





The Kempton-Wace Letters 


This book, which deals with the eternal 
question of loveless marriages, is remark- 
able for the strength of its writing, the 
power with which both sides of the question 
are presented, and the beauty of some of 
its passages. 

Herbert Wace, living in California, is 
a scientist, a realist, and a humanitarian. 
He is about to marry Hester Stebbins, 
and writes the news to Dane Kempton 
in England, by whom he is regarded in 
the light of a son. Dane Kempton is a 
poet and a dreamer, and his temperament 
is quite the reverse of Wace’s. From that 
first letter Dane discovers that Herbert 
Wace’s attraction to the-girl is not love 
as we understand it. » Then ensues between 
the two a correspondence on the nature of 
love and the ethics of marriage, until, in 
the course of events, Nature steps in, and 
he victory is awarded to one of the men. 

Rather than spoil the reader’s enjoy- 
ment of what is, in every sense, a strong 


and powerful love romance, we refer them 
to the book itself, to discover which man’s 
views are the correct ones, and the precise 
nature of the situation that forms the 
climax of the story. 


‘Over the Barriers ” 


“ Over the Barriers,” which, while it was 
running through the Sunday Magazine as 
an anonymous serial story,awakened much 
curiosity as to the identity of the author, 
is now published in book-form with the 
author’s name appearing on the title-page. 
A sketch of the author’s career will be 
given in next month’s Sunday Magazine. 


Gladstone’s Great Book 


While the interest occasioned by Mr. 
Morley’s “ Life of Gladstone” is still ripe, 
it is worth while noting the fact that 
Gladstone’s great work, “ The Impreg- 
nable Rock of Holy Scripture,” has been 
re-issued in a 2s, 6d. net edition. Of this 
remarkable book over 40,000 copies have 
been sold since its publication. 
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A Message of Simplicity 


It is not every day that the President of 
a great republic refers on the platform to 
a book in the most eulogistic manner pos- 
sible. Yet this has been done by President 
Roosevelt, who publicly commended “The 
Simple Life” by saying: “ The other day 
I picked up a little book called ‘The 
Simple Life,’ written by an Alsatian, 
Charles Wagner, and he preached such 
wholesome, sound: doctrine that I wish it 
could be used as a tract throughout our 
country. To him the whole problem of 
our complex, somewhat feverish modern 
life can be solved only by getting men and 
women to lead better lives. He sees that 
the permanence of liberty and democracy 
depends upon a majority of the people 
being steadfast in that good, plain morality 
which, as a national attribute, comes only 
as the result of the slow and painful labour 
of centuries, and which can be squandered 
in a generation by the thoughtless and 
vicious. He preaches the doctrine of the 
superiority of the moral to the material. 
He does not undervalue the material, but 
he insists, as we of this nation should 
always insist, upon the infinite superiority 
of the moral and the sordid destruction 
which comes upon either the nation or 
the individual if it or he becomes absorbed 
in the desire to get wealth.” 

“The Simple Life” is a small book, 
and is in itself a charming example of 
simplicity in style. The essays contain a 
plea for simplicity in life—for “ simple 
thoughts, simple words, simple needs, 
simple pleasures, simple beauty.” 

The author Charles Wagner, an Alsa- 
tian preacher, was born in 1852 at Wil- 
bersville, in the district of Chateaux Salins, 
old Department of the Meurthill, since 
annexed to the German Empire. His 
father, a poor country parson, died when 
the boy, the eldest of five children, was 
but seven years old. For education Charles 
went to a village primary school; for 
culture he went into the fields, roamed the 
valleys and climbed the mountains. At 
fourteen, after some study along Lutheran 
lines, he went to Paris, where he entered 
a school of preparatory theology under a 
Pastor Kulm. In 1869 he took his degree 


of B.A. in the Sorbonne, and inscribed 
himself as a student in theology in the 
University of Strasbourg. A stormy 
p2riod, in which his religious ideas were 
greatly disturbed, followed. At its close 
his thought had formulated itself thus: 
“It is not enough to believe in God: one 
must believe in man, humanity and its 
future.” He became a student of Goettingen 
in 1875, and finished his theological course 
there. 

His first call was to assist the aged 
pastor, Nessler de Bar, in his parish, at 
the foot of Ste. Odile Mountain. Later 
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he accepted a position at Remiremont in 
the French Vosges, where he remain d 
until 1882. Then he made a second entry 
into the great world of Paris. He first 
opened a Sunday-school, giving lectures 
in the evening, but in 1885 he began 
preaching in a small room. From thet 
hour his congregation has grown and con- 
tinues to grow. He is preaching to-day 
to men, young and old, men of the upper 
classes and to working men, too. His 
talks to labourers, begun during his first 
years in Paris, gave impulse to the forma- 
tion of working-men’s circles and churches}; 
and to his influence, in a large measure, is 
due the rise of the Popular University, 
which is now so commen in France. 
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The Beginning of the Year 


By E. Kay Robinson 


[“ My Nature Note-Book,” from which 
the following is taken, is a book which is 
of special interest to lovers of nature. It 
is the record of a year’s observation on 
British Wild Life, and makes an ideal com- 
p2nion for a country walk. Blank pages 
are bound in at the end of the book, so that 
it can be used as the reader’s own nature 
note-book., The price is 2s. 6d.] 


November 27.—When does the year of 
nature begin? Spring, of course, is the 
conventional beginning of the year, and 
winter its end; but one is often tempted to 
regard November as the first month of the 
natural year. With the fall of the leaf all 
{rzes turn by common consent to the work 
of the coming year; and although there 
may be little to show for it at first, they 
continue to work indoors whenever the 
weather permits throughout the winter. 
This, therefore, is not the end of the year 
to them, but its beginning. A potato, 
hidden away in a dark cellar where the 
temperature scarcely changes, sprouts at 


the same time as its fellows who have been 
taken out and planted where the warmth 
of spring sunlight can reach them; and it 
does this because it has been working, like 
them, during the winter, and, when the 
proper chemical changes have taken place 
in its substance, it pushes out shoots as 
they do. For want of light and warmth 
the shoots may remain thin and white, 
while the plants outside bear a luxuriant 
green haulm; but during the winter it had 
worked as hard as they did for the coming 
summer. The potato in autumn, as a 
separate living entity apart from the dead 
plant which bore it and its brothers, is 
proof that the new year really begins with 
the fall of the leaf. In November, too, 
you will find that the ground is covered 
with little seedlings, all trying to steal a 
march upon each other, before frost and 
snow compel a rest: and certainly so far 
as these seedlings, the earliest of next 
summer’s plants, are concerned, winter is 
not the “end” of their year. 








An illustration from ‘Minute Mirvels of Nature,” 
by John J. Ward 


The Wing of a Butterfly 


The illustration herewith is an example 
f the markings on a butterfly’s wing, the 
photograph being taken from the under- 
side of the wing of the common “ Wall” 
Butterfly. It may also be said of these 
scales that, although of almost immeasur- 
able thinness, they are found to be com- 
posed of several layers, plain and orna- 
mental, and have markings of such 
delicacy and beauty that opticians fre- 
quently use them as test-objects for 
obtaining accuracy in microscopic lenses. 


“The Bookmarker” is published on 
the 25th of each month by Isbister and 
Co., Ltd, 15 and 16 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Price 7s. per Volume All Volumes kept in Stock 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Any SIX 7s. Volumes for 24s. 
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she saw her old doctor was back and roar- 
ing with laughter. 

“You didn’t!” she cried in ecstasy. 
“ And you'll come and tell papa so!” 

“ Faith—he’d enjoy the joke,” said the 
doctor. And he roared again, and with 
zest of an anticipated sympathy. 

“ You are coming,” said Polly. 

He stooped down to her, and the brogue 
was in his next words: 

“It’s you are the Blarney-stone, 
mavourneen, and I’ve kissed it. Come 
along wid ye.” 

They had missed her, of course. But 
the cheery voice explained all, without one 
word. 

His very step had music in’t 
As he came up the stair 
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to the room where lay the poor sufferer, 
where stood the mother who had smothered 
down her alarm for the last ten minutes. 

Mr. Burton heard the stir and the voice, 
then the words, to Grannie: 

““T had to come, hearing he is so badly. 
Will he see me, do you think ?”. .. 

The labouring breath came rapidly. 
The weary eyes sought the door, eagerly. 
The step with music in it came nearer. 

“You know I’m just a hot-blooded, vile- 
tempered Irish baste.”’ 

A smile quivered on the poor, pale face, 
and then changed to a look... . 

But what it was is only for that other 
face in the doorway. 

And on the top-stair sat Polly, and wept 
for joy. 


CCT 


A Great Moslem University 


HE University Mosque of “El 
Azhar,” at Cairo, is the oldest 
and largest Moslem -university in 
the world. It was 


s 
many of them taken from Roman villas. 
The stained glass in the small domes illu- 


minating the mosque itself is very beautiful. 





founded in 970 A.D., and 
has from ten to twelve 
thousand students and 
three hundred professors. 
The students gather very 
early in the morning soon 
after sunrise as _ their 
studies cease before the 
great heat of mid-day. It is 
curious to see small groups 
of students of all ages 
seated in the usual fashion 
upon the floor, swaying 
their bodies to and fro, and 
repeating in a weird sing- 
song their lessons from the 
Koran, or listening to the 
exposition of the Sheikh. 
The photograph shows a 
part of the court of the 
mosque with the students’ 
lockers in the background. 
There are 400 pillars of 











marble in the univefsity, 





Inside the largest Moslem university in the world 
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she saw her old doctor was back and roar- 
ing with laughter. 

“You didn’t!” she cried in ecstasy. 
“ And you'll come and tell papa so!”’ 

“ Faith—he’d enjoy the joke,” said the 
doctor. And he roared again, and with 
zest of an anticipated sympathy. 

“ You are coming,” said Polly. 

He stooped down to her, and the brogue 
was in his next words: 

“Tt’s you are the _ Blarney-stone, 
mavourneen, and I’ve kissed it. Come 
along wid ye.” 

They had missed her, of course. But 
the cheery voice explained all, without one 
word. 

His very step had music in’t 
As he came up the stair 
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to the room where lay the poor sufferer, 
where stood the mother who had smothered 
down her alarm for the last ten minutes. 

Mr. Burton heard the stir and the voice, 
then the words, to Grannie: 

‘““T had to come, hearing he is so badly. 
Will he see me, do you think ?”’ . 

The labouring breath came rapidly. 
The weary eyes sought the door, eagerly. 
The step with music in it came nearer. 

“You know I’m just a hot-blooded, vile- 
tempered Irish baste.” 

A smile quivered on the poor, pale face, 
and then changed to a look... 

But what it was is only for that other 
face in the doorway. 

And on the top-stair sat Polly, and wept 
for joy. 


CVT 


A Great Moslem University 


HE University Mosque of “EI 
Azhar,” at Cairo, is the oldest 
and largest Moslem university in 
the world. It was 


‘ 
many of them taken from Roman villas. 
The stained glass in the small domes illu- 


minating the mosque itself is very beautiful. 





founded in 970 A.D., and 
has from ten to twelve 
thousand students and 
three hundred professors. 
The students gather very 
early in the morning soon 
after sunrise as_ their 
studies cease before the 
great heat of mid-day. It is 
curious to see small groups 
of students of all ages 
seated in the usual fashion 
upon the floor, swaying 
their bodies to and fro, and 
repeating in a weird sing- 
song their lessons from the 
Koran, or listening to the 
exposition of the Sheikh. 
The photograph shows a 
part of the court of the- 
mosque with the students’ 
lockers in the background. 
There are 400 pillars of 











marble in the univefsity, 





Inside the largest Moslem university in the world 
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The Sunday Magazine Quarterly Puzzles 


pics _. —.Award of Prizes July to September Competition 


THERE is no doubt that the Puzzle Editor has been 
abletoset during the past three months some puzzles 
more difficult than hitherto. But competitors have 
done splendidly, and it is a mystery to the Editor 
how his friends are able to solve so many of his 
questions. 

The total possible number of marks was 125, and 
two competitors secured no fewer than 123 marks 
each. The first and second prizes have, therefore, 
been added together and divided equally between 
them. 

Miss Pauline Vevers (Sweet Pea), Norton Vicar- 
age, Worcester, and PR. D. Moore (Ravensbury), 
177, Tulse Hill, London, S.W., will each receive 
the sum of £3 10s., and the Puzzle Editor heartily 
congratulates them on their success. 

The third prize of {1 goes to Miss Eleanor 
Wilson (Rory), Hill Park, Bannockburn, N.B., 
who secured a total of 121 marks—a splendid 
record considering the difficulty of the questions. 

Many of the other competitors have also done 
wonderfully well, and they must not be dis- 
heartened. but work on with increased zeal and 
care. The Bible picture examination now proceed- 
ing gives an equal opportunity to all, and none can 
claim any special advantage. 


ANSWERS TO SEPTEMBER PUZZLES. 


XXVI. Disintegrated Texts: 

1. (a) The Lord is in His Holy Temple.— 
Hab. ii. 20. 

(b) Take heed now that ye fail not.—Ezra iv. 22. 

2. (a) Ye shall not go up nor fight against your 
brethren.—1 Kings xii. 24. 

(b) All thy garments smell of myrrh and aloes 
and cassia.—Psalm xlv. 8. 

3. (a) Blessed is the man that endureth tempta- 
tion.—James i, 12. 

(b) For our God is a consuming fire.—Hebrews 
xii. 29. 
XXVII. Hidden Bible Word:- 

Maranatha.—1 Cor. xvi. 22. 


XXVIII. Chain Names: 

L ud (or Huz). 
L, ws. 

Buz 

B ul. 

Bel. 

O hel. 

U el. 


es For the sixth name, Ohel is the only correct 


answer. 

Heli (Luke iii, 23) was descended from David but 
not from a line of kings. 

Azel (1 Chron. viii. 37) was descended from Saul 
but not from a line of kings. 

Elah (1 Kings xvi. 8) was the son of only one 
king. 

The following list will show the marks gained by 
other competitors: Avril, 105; Avenue, ror; 
Apollos, 97; Auntie, 92; Ahtreb, 95; Ash Grove, 
92; Arod, 89; Abo, 87; A. Cot, 82; Abbas, 81; 


Arden, 119; A. E. M., 119: Boiled Rice, 118: 
Bobs, 109: Beta, 97; Brownie, 95; Beacon, 94: 
Bath Bun, 95; Briun, 93; Buckrose, 90 ; Beth, 87 : 
Betsy, 92; Belfastienses, 86; Beta, 83; Bijam. 
78; Blackie, 68; Boro, 68; Bristles, 21; Cherry 
Blossom, 115; Caesarean, 24; Cogito, 98; Conor 
96; Charity, 91; Criffel, 85; Campheld, 76: 
Coelestra Canimus, 94; Cypress, 75; Cattie, 72; 
Clan Grant, 22; Dod, 109; Dick, 98; Die Eidexe, 
90; Dede, 82; Decima, 52; Don Quixote, 22: 
Daphne, 22; Die Eidechse, 22; Epsilon, 91; 
Ecila, 91; Elstey, 94; Essex Calf, 93; Esperanza, 
gt; Efandah, 85; E. E. P., 66; Edmedew, 57; 
Eglantine (Petersfield), 22 ; Elaine, 20 ; Eglantine, 
14; Faithful, 103 ; Fern, 98; Ffrangeon, go ; Frisa, 
89 ; Feudal System, 88; Fenella, 84; Famine, 73; 
Forlorn Hope, 22; Four-leaved Shamrock, 22; 
Fairy, 22; Goodwill, 115; Griffin, 102 ; Grannie, 
100; Greenfinch, 95; Gipsy, 92; Glenomera, 92; 
Great Western, 81; Granite, 73 ; Golden Eagle, 72; 
H. J. B., 103; Hollyhock, 91; Highlander, 68; 
Hope, 65; Hugonot, 40; Heather, 111; Ismene, 
102; Israel, 95; Ian, 94; Irene, go; Ivy, 84; Ich 
Dien, 82; Ierne, 70, Interested, 70; Invalid, 21; 
Ida, 21; Jem,85; Jack, 45; JohnGilpin, 24 ; Jubilee, 
92; Kenilworth, 112; Kathleen, 119; Lil, 115; 
La Céte d’Azur, 103; Lux, ror; Littlejohn, 97; 
L. P. B., 94; Lansdowne, 75; Lorelie, 73; 
Lettuce, 48; Luella, 24; Lily of the Valley, 7; 
Mizpah, 41 ; Maori, 117; Milby, 104; Mesp, 106; 
Marlow, 106; Macaroon, 90; Minal, 90; Maiden- 
hair, 89; Mea, 87; Muffie, 84; Moth, 81; Mara, 
70; Marah, 50; Motoring, 24; Miceling, 119; 
Notxac, 98; Naveney, 65; Og, 95; Old Aunt, 87; 
Osyth, 78; Osmuda, 24; Phillippa, ror; Pipatee, 
102; Phlar, 107; Pomegranate, 109 ; Puella,* 115; 
Per Ardna, 99; Pug, 97; Plenus Spei, 92; Pasto- 
rella, 73; Perce-neige, 72; Phlashett, 83; Pierre, 
88; Plumas, 94; Pete Haa, 67; Persis, 65; Pesti- 
lence, 65; Pais, 44; Pansy, 38; Pam, 33; Pit 
Lassie, 20; Queechy, 88; Quince, 84; Queen 
Esther, 77; Rose, 96; Rosebud, 94; Rybay, 94; 
Respice Finem, 93; Red Rose, 92; Rudbechia, 92; 
Renmark, 84; Rome, 72; Rhineland, 21; Sur- 
plice, ror; Shenden, 98; Scotia, 95; Search, 94; 
Sesame Searchlight, 93; St. Asaph, 92; Seek and 
Find, 92; Spider, 91 ; Seascale, 91; Sea Gull, 84; 
Still Hopeful, 79; Sybella, 77; Spero, 59; St. 
Martins, 20; Studdingsail, 17; Senex, 12; Tob, 
111; Taupe, 107; Tweedside, 107; Thorpe, 103; 
Thornhills, 96; Tiglath Pilesel, 94 ; Tax, 91; Tut- 
o-Mum, 89; The Graces, 89; Totnes, 86; Tempus 
Fugit, 85; Tota, 81; Tyndale, 79; Titania, 65; 
Unus, 90; Violet, 103; Vince, 95; Vindolana, 93; 
Venus, 24; Wee Macgregor, 109; Waldan, 91; We 
Two, 90; Wallflower, 90; Waterfall, 85; Wensley, 
84; Will Try, 73; Woodsto-k, 42; Xenophon, go; 
Yet Again, 117; Ystwyth, 114; Zed, 100; Zug, 
77; Zeiro, 74; Ziz, 21. 


* Owing to a misprint. Puella was awarded 102 
marks instead of 94 1n the last competition. 














Sunday Magazine Mixed Puzzle Pages 


Quarterly Bible Searching Examination 


III. Bible Scenes 
BELOW will be found six illustrations of 
incidents described in the Bible. Search 


the Old and New Testaments till you find 
the passages in which each of these scenes 
is referred to, and then look very carefully 
for one verse which will particularly des- 
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cribe the picture. If you give a reference 
to more than one verse you will be des- 
qualified ; so follow the rule very carefully. 
Six more Bible illustrations will be pub- 
lished in the SuNDAY MaGaAzINE for 
December. Five marks will be awarded 
for every correct reference to a picture. 
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IV.—Disintegrated Texts 


Tue following letters when properly arranged into 


words form a verse of the Bible. Write out the 


verse and give the reference. 


answer. 


AAAAAAAAA BBB CCC 


EEEEEEEEEEEE 


HHHHH III Iii 


FFFFF GG 


Ten marks for a correct 


DDDDDD EEEEEEE 
HHHHHHHH 
LLLLLL MMM NN 


NNNNNNN OOOOOOOOOOOOO P RRRRRRR 
RR SSSSSSSS TTTTTTTTTTTTT UUU WWw 


WW YYYYYY. 





Rules governing these Competitions 


E1GHT pounds in cash will be given at the 
end of each three months to the persons 
solving the most puzzles on the “‘ Mixed 
Puzzle Pages,” the money being divided 
into £5 for first prize ; {2 for second prize ; 
and {1 for third prize. 


The award of the prizes for the months 
of October, November and December will 
be announced in the February number of 
the Magazine. . 


Answers when sent in must be signed 
with a pseudonym only. 


A competitor the first time he (or she) 
sends in an answer must by the same post 
send in a separate envelope his (or her) real 
name as well as the pseudonym. Having 
once done so it will not be necessary to 
do it again as long as the same pseudonym 
js maintained. 


N.B.—It ts not necessary to enclose pages containing puzzles with the solutions. 


Each month the winners or correct 
solvers of the preceding month’s puzzles 
will be announced by pseudonym only. 
When the award of prizes is made at the 
end of three months the real names of the 
winners will be announced, as well as their 
pseudonyms. 


In case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the 
money will be divided equally among them. 


All answers must be received at the 
office of the Magazine by noon on the 12th 
of each month. 


Answers must be addressed to ‘“‘ The 
Puzzle Editor,” SUNDAY MAGAZINE, I5 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 


Competitors must accept the decision of 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as final. 
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The Fiscal Controversy 

THE fiscal controversy is still at its height, 
the various leaders on either side making 
frequent speeches in different parts of the 
country. There is really nothing new to 
add to what has been already said on this 
subject, the politicians merely repeating or 
developing their old arguments. It is to be 
feared that at a time of excitement like the 
present men’s minds are so occupied with 
the affairs that loom large in the political 
world, that little attention is given to those 
things which are greater and higher and of 
far more lasting importance. At any rate, it 
is certainly true that when there are so many 
things before the mind as to render it im- 
possible to attend to all, questions of a 
religious and spiritual character are usvally 
the first to be left unregarded and uncared 
for. That this may not be the case at the 
present should be the earnest prayer and 
wish of all Christian men and women in the 
country. 


The Unemployed 

TuaT there is plenty to occupy the atten- 
tion of the Churches none can deny. The 
badness of trade has led to a large increase 
in the number of the unemployed, and the 
prospect for the winter is indeed a gloomy 
one, If men’s souls are to be.cared for, the 
needs of their bodies must also be attended to, 
and it is satisfactory to see that the Free 
Churches have felt their responsibility, and 
have held a conference to discuss the subject 


and see what can be done. As the Rev. R. J. 
XXXII- 62 





Campbell said, the question was not so much 
the “ unemployed” as the “ unemployable.” 
A resolution was passed urging the Govern- 
ment to consider the formation of a Depart- 
ment, presided over by a Minister of Industry, 
whose duties should include the promo- 
tion of measures whereby the unemployed 
labour of the nation might be utilised, and 
another resolution was carried unanimously, 
* That in order to discriminate between the 
unemployed who are willing to work and 
those who are not, a fund be created and 
maintained by the Free Churches in London 
for the purpose of procuring waste land 
which can be increased in value by ordinary 
labour, on which applicants may be set 
to work at fair current wages, and for any 
other purpose of a similar nature that may 
be decided upon; that a committee of ten 
members representing the Free Churches and 
three members representing the Christian 
Social Brotherhood be elected to admin- 
ister the fund, the committee to have power 
to add to their number, and that the com- 
mittee furnish a periodical report to the 
Churches and persons contributing to the 
fund.” ‘This, at any rate, is something in 
the right direction. 


Passive Resistance 


THE ever-increasing number of summonses 
and the great meeting at the City Temple on 
October 29 seem to suggest unmistakably 
that there is no sign of weakening in the 
Passive Resistance Movement. All the 
speakers at the Conference were emphatic in 
their declaration that the Passive Resisters 
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would eventually win the day. The harsh- 
ness with which conscientious objectors were 
treated was referred to, and an instance was 
mentioned where a cow had been seized and 
sold to meet a demand for one shilling! 
Such treatment will certainly rouse sympathy 
for the Resisters. 


The Primate and Nonconformists 


Ir was evidently a desire for an ultimate 
settlement which shall satisfy Noncon- 
formists that led the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to address a letter to Dr. Horton, sug- 
gesting a further conference on educa- 
tional matters. His Grace sets forth certain 
“large and leading principles” which he 
premises both Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists are agreed upon, and then gives the 
following questions as requiring settlement : 

“What, for example, ought to be the 
minimum or maximum of religious or de- 
nominational instruction allowed ? 


allowed under proper safeguards in all ele. 
mentary schools in which the parents of 
children desire it ; or ought it to be restricted, 
and, if so, under what conditions, to schools 
in which a denomination pays the cost by 
supplying gratuitously the school buildings ?” 

In reply, Dr. Horton, atter consulting with 
his colleagues in the. Free Church ministry, 
told the Primate that the proposed con- 
ference must start from the fundamental 
positions: (1) That all schools maintained 
by public money must be absolutely under 
public control ; (2) that in‘all schools main- 
tained by public money all teachers must be 
appointed by the public authority, without 
reference to denominational distinction. 

“If these conditions,” continued ' Dr. 
Horton, ‘“‘ were frankly and fully admitted— 
if the parties entered the conference not 
with the aim of gaining a sectarian advantage, 
but merely set on securing the best and 
fullest religious instruction in the schools 





The Passive Resistance Conference at the City Temple, London 


“ In what way and under what limitations 
ought a teacher’s qualifications to give such 
teaching to be ascertained ? 

«Ought .denominational teaching to be 





which our divided opinions admit of, a frank 
discussion might lead to large results. We 
might, I am convinced, find a way of main- 
taining a real religious teaching in all schools, 








_— 








and also of giving the fairest opportunity to 
those who feel it their duty to impart de- 
nominational teaching to the children whose 
parents desire it.” 
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be purchased or rented if considered suit- 
able ; that all schools receiving public aid 
of any sort should be under the control 
“of a body appointed by popular election ” ; 





= 


An Educational Concordat 


BErorE there was any suggestion of a 
conference between Anglicans and Noncon- 
formists, the Committee of the National Free 
Church Council agreed on certain definite 
points to be submitted to the whole Council 
of the Free Churches. The points in this sug- 
gested educational concerdat were, that suffi- 
cient schools should be provided by public 
moneys to supply the whole educational 
wants of the population; that the buildings 
of the present denominational schools should 
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(Stephen Cribb, photo, Saythsea) 
The King laying the foundation-stone of the new Consumption Sanatorium at Midhurst, Sussex 


that, there should be adequate provision 
for the training of all teachers in colleges 
under popular control; that the present 
buildings of denominational training col- 
leges should be purchased or rented if 
considered suitable; that there should be 
no ecclesiastical or theological tests for 
the appointment of teachers in schools or 
colleges; and that there should be no 
religious teaching except biblical teaching 
within school hours either in elementary 
schools or secondary, in so far as the Act 
is applicable. 
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The King’s Sanatorium 


ON November 3 the King laid the founda- 
tion-stone of his great sanatorium for the 
open-air treatment of tuberculosis. The 
site, which had been chosen on the recom- 
mendation of an Advisory Committee, is 
situated near Midhurst, in Sussex. It con- 
sists of 151 acres of land, gently sloping 
towards the south, and giving a maximum 
of exposure to the sun. The estate is 
situated in the midst of beautiful scenery, 
and is sheltered by thick woods. In his 
speech the King regretted that he was not 
allowed to thank publicly the generous 
donor, by means of whose gift he was able 
to build the sanatorium, and he mentioned 
what has already been stated, that the place 
will be for the accommodation not of the 
very poor (they are already being provided 
for), but of those of slender means who are 
unable to meet the expenses of prolonged 
residence in private sanatoria. No neces- 
sary comforts which will add to the well-being 


Dowieism 


Dr. Dowlkg, the self-styled Elijah, has been 
carrying on a great crusade in New York, 
whither he proceeded from Zion City with 
three thousand of his followers and body. 
guard. ‘The result seems to have been a 
score or so of converts, quite disproving the 
preacher’s “ prophecies” of wholesale con- 
versions, but it seems impossible to dis- 
illusionise his dupes, who, while Dr. Dowie 
and his family travelled in luxury and lived 
like millionaires in New York, had to put up 
with considerable hardships, both on the 
journey and during the sojourn in a strange 
city. The campaign seems to have consisted 
of house-to-house visitations by the rank 
and file, and violent speeches by Dr. Dowie 
himself in the huge hall in Madison Square 
Gardens. , 


Elections in London and New York 


THE Borough Council elections in London 
on November 2 resulted in large Progressive 





Dr. Dowie arriving in New York for his crusade 


of the patients will be omitted, but at the 
same time there will be a total absence of all 
lixury and of expenditure of money on 
s 1perfluous appointments. 





gains. In many boroughs the cause of truth 
and righteousness and public decency was in 
opposition to the drink interest with all its 
allies, and in most cases the former was vic- 
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torious. With such men as the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer on the Councils, London’s boroughs 
should feel the influence of Christianity in 
-their local rule, and all true men should rally 
to the support of those Councilswhich will put 
right and truth before interest and expediency. 

New York has been less fortunate in its 


Wakefield, delivered to the Leeds Branch of 
the Parents’ National Educational Union on 
the Teaching of the Bible to Children in‘ the 
Light of Modern Criticism. His Lordship 
is reported to have said that Scriptural in- 
Spiration was not a verbal, mechanical, abso- 
lutely accurate and infallible inspiration— 





Dr. Dowie, the self-styled ‘‘ Elijah,” who has so strangely won the confidencé of many thousands 
of people, preaching in the great hall of Madison Square Gardens, during his 
recent crusade in New York 


municipal elections, for Mr. Seth Low, the 
Reform Mayor, has been defeated, and ‘Tam- 
many again takes control, having secured a 
majority of about sixty thousand votes. 


A Bishop on Inspiration 


A coop deal of attention has been paid to 
an address which Dr. Eden, the Bishop of 


not an inspiration of pens, but of men who 
stamped their own characters upon their 
writings—men who were not free from mis- 
takes, but who were led by the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost to embody in their writ- 
ings a revelation of God and the offer of 
salvation to men in Christ. For centuries, 
continued the Bishop, it was believed that 


i. 
} 
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every part of Scripture was equally inspired 
—texts had been twisted and tortured into 
meanings and fixed interpretations as absurd 
as the Jewish cabala. Even educated people 
had found it a great relief to be told such 
elementary truths as these: The Bible is 
not infallible. The Bible is not necessarily 
literal and exact. It is not a scientific text- 
book. The books were not necessarily 
written by the authors whose names they 
bear. These names have absolutely no 
authority, except old tradition of the Jewish 
race. The old chronology was not inspired. 
The dates in the ordinary Bible are no guide 
to the dates of the books. The world was 
not created 4004 years before Christ. Many 
of the books are composite, and some em- 
body older records like flints in chalk forma- 
tions ; others are by more than one author, 
and still others are admittedly compilations 
of-various historical and traditional accounts. 
Once we realised these facts and under- 








(Russell & Sons, photo, London) 


Dr. Eden, Bishop of Wakefield, whose recent utterances 
on the Inspiration of the Scriptures have attracted 
much attention 































































The late Rev. J. W. Adams, the only clergyman 
who has won the Victoria Cross 


stood the great purpose of inspiration, we 
should lose the paralysing fear of answering 
truthfully the direct questions of children. 

If Dr. Eden has been reported correctly, 
we may well ask what would be the result 
of such Bible teaching as he would advo- 
cate? Many of the Bishop’s statements, 
too, are open to contradiction, and when the 
critics are so undecided among themselves it 
is surely premature, to say the least, for an 
authority such as Dr. Eden to speak of their 
theories as though they were conclusive, As 
a correspondent pointed out, if the Book of 
Genesis is “not verbally accurate and infal- 
lible,” the fall of man and the doctrine of 
original sin are open to serious criticism. 


The Efficacy of Prayer 


FRoM such unsettling statements it is inte- 
resting to turn to a declaration on the efficacy 
of prayer by the Archdeacon of Westminster. 
Dr. Wilberforce had asked his congregation 
in church to pray fora solution of the mystery 
of the missing lady doctor, Miss Hickman, 
and that same afternoon her body was found 
in Richmond Park. Many people at once 
expressed incredulity as to this being more 
than a coincidence. ‘But why,” said Dr. 

















Mrs. Booth-Tucker, daughter of General Booth, 
who has just died from injuries received in 
a railway accident in America 


Wilberforce to an interviewer, “‘ should the 
answer to our petition be regarded as so 
mysterious? Do I believe in the power of 
intercessory prayer? Ofcourse I do; other- 
wise why should I have asked my people to 
join with me in that solemn request to the 
Almighty to relieve the stress of public un- 
certainty and remove the sore and immea.- 
surable grief and anguish from the sorrowing 
father, mother, and relatives of the unfortu- 
nate young lady? ‘Throughout my entire 
ministerial career I have ever impressed upon 
my hearers in all my sermons the great power 
of intercessory prayer, and in my books I 
have always insisted upon the same truth. 
Why, then, should I be so greatly sur- 
prised ?” 


The Religious Census 

THE Daily News has continued its religious 
census of Greater London. In Kingston, 
with 34,375 inhabitants, 3886 persons at- 
tended morning service and 5340 evening. 
Ham, with 1460 people, had 238 at morning 
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Surbiton has a 


service and 351 at evening. 
population of 15,017, and there, 2108 were 
at church in the morning and 2779 in the 
evening. ‘The results of other enumerations 


were as follows: Esher and the Dittons: 
Population, 9489 ; morning worshippers, 
1039; evening, 1708. Teddington : Popula- 
tion,13,871; morning, 2147; evening, 2615. 
Hampton : Population, 6813; morning, 954; 
evening, 988. Hampton Wick: Population, 
2606 ; morning, 273; evening, 384. East 
and West Molesey: Population, 6034 ; morn- 
ing, 632 ; evening, 699. Croydon: Popula- 
tion, 132,665; morning, 24,611 ; evening, 
28,579. Croydon Rural District: Population, 
28,638; morning, 4739 ; evening, 5226. 


Russia and Japan 


STARTLING reports are published from 
time to time respecting the imminence of 
war between Russia and Japan, but it is a 
matter of satisfaction to all lovers of peace 
that th:sre are signs of the differences being 
settled, at any rate temporarily, without re- 
course being had to force of arms. The 
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Mrs, C. H. Spurgeon, who has just passed away 
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interests of the .two countries, however, are 
opposed, and the prayers of all Christian 
people should be offered without ceasing 
that a conflict may be avoided. The harm 
to missionary effort would be immeasurable. 


The Near East 

THERE is little progress to report in con- 
nection with the Balkan crisis. The cold- 
blooded massacres by Turks seem to have 
ceased for a time at least, and a scheme of 
Macedonian reform has been presented to 
the Sultan by Austria and Russia jointly, 
with what result is not yet known. This 
looks like an improvement, but the Bulga- 
rian Agent in London believes war between 
Bulgaria and Turkey is inevitable. 

How complicated and difficult is the 
whole question of the Near East is clearly 
indicated by the remarkable series of political 
murders of Armenians in South London. 
Among themselves these professing Christian 
people are at daggers drawn, and the length 


to which their hatred of one another will go 
is shown by this tragedy. 


Obituary 

THE death list this month is particularly 
heavy. Mrs. Booth-Tucker, daughter of 
General Booth, died on October 29, as the 
result of injuries received in a railway, acci- 
dent at Dean Lake, Missouri. Her loss has 
been keenly felt by the General, and indeed 
by the Salvation Army throughout the 
world. On October 22, Mrs. C. H. Spur- 
geon, wife of the famous preacher, passed 
away at her home, “ Westwood,” after a long 
illness. Lord Rowton, formerly private 
secretary to Lord Beaconsfield, but more 
widely known, perhaps, as the founder of the 
“working men’s hotels,” called after him 
Rowton Houses, died on November 9. 
Other deaths include those of the great 
historians, Professor Lecky and Professor 
Mommsen, Lady Spencer, and Rev. J. W 
Adams, the only clergyman to hold the V.C. 
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This interesting photograph shows President Loubet pointing out the beauties of the famous park 


of Rambouillet to the King of Italy during his Majesty’s recent visit to France 
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Mr. Alfred Henry Baynes 


In the Baptist Church no name is more 
familiar than that of Mr. Alfred Henry 
Baynes, the General Secretary of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society. A son of the manse, 
Mr. Baynes has since boyhood been en- 
gaged in Christian work and for two-thirds 
of his life the Missionary Society has had 
the benefit of his services in the financial 
and secretarial department. The father 
of Mr. Baynes was the Rev. Joseph Baynes, 
pastor of the Baptist Church at Welling- 
ton, Somerset, one of the most conscien- 
tious and painstaking ministers the Church 
has ever known. Alfred Henry was born 
in 1838, and as soon as ‘he was old enough 
he was sent to Devonshire College, Bath, 
where the education imparted was of a 
high-class character. It had been in- 
tended that the youth should become a 
doctor and he was placed with a medical 
man for preliminary training. But the 
young man’s health was so bad that it was 
felt he would be unable to bear the strain 
of such a profession and he entered the 
office of Messrs. Peto, Brassey, and Betts, 
tne well-known contractors. 

Sir Morton Peto, the head of the firm, 
had a great regard for the young man, 
on account both of his high character and 
his manifest ability in financial matters 
and when, in 1860, the Baptist Missionary 
Society was in sore need of a thoroughly 
qualified man to deal with its financial 
department, Sir Morton, then Treasurer 
of the Society, recommended the tem- 


porary engagement of Mr, Baynes. 
XXXII—63 


Secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society 

It was a work of great importance and 
magnitude for so young a man to under- 
take, but Alfred Henry Baynes not only 
had confidence in himself, he felt that 
he had been called to the task by Provi- 
dential overruling, and he cheerfully 
gave himself to the work. His success 
was manifest from the first and although 
the engagement was intended to be but 
temporary, it has continued to the present 
time. In 1876 Mr. Baynes became co- 
secretary with the Rev. Clement Bail- 
hache and two years later, on the retire- 
ment of his colleague, he was appointed 
sole General Secretary. But to do all 
the secretarial work of such a _ huge 
organisation is quite impossible for one 
man, and so, in 1899, the Rev. J. B. Myers 
was made Association Secretary, his 
duties consisting principally of making 
arrangements for missionary services and 
meetings all over the country. Some 
idea of the success of the Society under 
Mr. Baynes’ régime may be gathered from 
the figures which show the growth of the 
work and income since 1876. In that 
year there were eighty missionaries work- 
ing under the Baptist Missionary Society’s 
auspices and 205 evangelists. In 1902 
the number of missionaries had increased 
to 162 and the evangelists to 585. The 
income in 1876 was {44,762, whereas 
in 1902 it amounted to {75,331. And 
it is satisfactory to learn that every- 
thing is still on the increase, the work 
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being extended in various parts of the 
world. 


Traveller and Diplomat 


Mr. Baynes has been twice to India 
and Ceylon on behalf of the Society 
inspecting the Baptist Mission stations, 
and encouraging the workers, besides 
adding to his own practical knowledge. 
As an outcome of his visit of 1881, the 
Serampore College was established on 
a new basis as a Native Christian Training 
Institution and a training college was also 
founded at Delhi. On the Continent of 
Europe, Mr. Baynes has travelled much, 
and he has frequently performed the work 
of a diplomat, discussing with the repre- 
sentatives of foreign Powers important 
problems affecting the Mission. In 1884 
he conducted negotiations with the Im- 
perial Chancellor respecting the interests 
and property of the Baptist Missionary 
Society in the Cameroons after 
the annexation of that territory 
by the Germans; and more than 
once Mr. Baynes has been in 
negotiation with the Belgian 
Government respecting matters 
in the Congo Free State. The 
gifted Secretary is entitled to 
write many letters after his name, 
although for such honours he 
cares little. He is a missionary 
enthusiast, and when some time 
ago an important position in the 
business world was offered to 
him, with a very handsome 
salary, Mr. Baynes declined to 
leave the mission house. The 
fellowships which he holds in- 
clude those of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, the Asiatic 
Society, the Antiquarian Society, 
the Statistical Society, and the 
Society of Arts. 

Mr. Baynes owes much to his 
wife, whose father, like his own, 
was also a minister, the Rev. John 
Bigwood, of Onslow Chapel, 
Brompton. At this chapel Mr. 
Baynes was baptized and became 
a member, and here he met Miss 





Mr. Alfred Henry Baynes, General Secretary of the 


Bigwood. The couple were married in 
1870, and their united life has been one 
of mutual helpfulness and joy. 


Bishop Montgomery 

ANOTHER distinguished missionary sec- 
retary is Bishop Montgomery of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
by far the oldest missionary organisation 
in England. No more fitting man could 
have been chosen to succeed Prebendary 
Tucker than the bishop, for not only is 
he an able organiser, an enthusiast for 
missions, and a keen advocate of the cause, 
but from his earliest infancy he has been 
in contact with the practical side of 
missionary work. His father, Sir Robert 
Montgomery, was Governor of the Pun- 
jaub, and the bishop himself was born in 
India, where he saw the lives of those whe 
gave themselves up to the salvation of 
the heathen. Sir Robert was one of the 
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best friends the missionaries ever had 
among the official class in India and he 
was for some years on the Committee 
of the Church Missionary Society. So 
greatly was his help appreciated that 
when he left the dependency for England, 
the missionaries made a presentation to 
him as a token of esteem. The home 
training of the future bishop and secre- 
tary were, therefore, of a character which 
moulded him for the work he was even- 
tually to take up. 


Vicar of a Poor London Parish 


AFTER passing through Harrow School, 
Dr. Montgomery went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he was a contemporary 
of the Prime Minister. He distinguished 
himself at the University, but amid all 
his studies found opportunity to engage in 
Christian work and for some time taught 
in a Sunday-school conducted by the 
undergraduates. After ordination Dr. 
Montgomery served in various curacies, 
the most noted being that of St. Marga- 
ret’s, Westminster, when the late Dean 
Farrar was rector, and, in 1881 he married 
a daughter of that distinguished writer 
and cleric. His first incumbency was 
at St. Mark’s, Kennington, and here Dr. 
Montgomery threw himself heart and soul 
into the work of making his church a 
centre of attraction and blessing for the 
poorer inhabitants of his parish. He 
succeeded amazingly and left Kennington 
richer in church organisation than he 
found it. 


Bishop of Tasmania 


TEN years—and busy years they were— 
were spent in the South London parish, 
and then Dr. Montgomery accepted the 
Bishopric of Tasmania. Some _ people 
think the occupant of a colonial see is 
very much in the position of a bishop at 
home. But nothing could be further from 
the truth for not only is a colonial bishop’s 
salary very modest, but the prelate has 
an arduous life travelling over a vast 
diocese and sleeping in places such as are 
usually associated with a miner or a 
pioneer explorer. Half of each{year, 
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Bishop Montgomery lived away from 
his home in Hobart, spending many 
weeks among the miners, and when not 
thus engaged, travelling from one to the 





(4. H. Fry, photo, Brighton) 


Bishop Montgomery, Secretary of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel 


other of the islands in the Bass Straits. 
His costume, too, on all occasions had to 
be adapted to the circumstances, and 
had some of the good Church people at 
home in England seen his lordship on 
some of these expeditions they might 
perchance have been scandalised by the 
absence of anything like episcopal attire. 

When, in 1892, Bishop Selwyn was 
unable to carry out his duties owing to 
illness, Dr. Montgomery travelled through- 
out the diocese of Melanesia, and the 
experience he thus gained has been of 
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great use to him since. His lordship 
quite intended to remain in Tasmania 
for the remainder of his life, but the call 
to take up the Secretaryship of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
was so urgent that he felt it was his duty 
to respond and hence his advent in 
England. 


The Bishop’s Hobbies 


Dr. MONTGOMERY has always been 
a great athlete. At Cambridge he dis- 
tinguished himself in many fields, but 
it is as a cricketer that he excels both 
theoretically and practically. His lord- 
ship is quite an expert and has the highest 
opinion of the game as a factor in moral 


education. In his “ History of Kenning- 
ton,” written while he was vicar of that 


parish, he has some chapters on cricket, 
past and present, which are full of 
valuable information on the national game. 
He did not cease to play the game on 
beginning clerical work, and, during his 
tour in Melanesia, the bishop stopped for 
a time on Norfolk Island and there played 
a game with the natives, whom he found 
no mean exponents of the pastime. 
Dr. Montgomery finds much recreation 
in natural history and he has written 
some valuable papers on the zoology 
of Tasmania and the adjoining islands. 


The President of the National Free 
Church Council 


Dr. PARKER was to have been Presi- 
dent of the National Free Church Council 
in 1903, the Primitive Methodists whose 
turn it was to have provided a minister 
for the office having waived their right 
in favour of the distinguished minister 
of the City Temple. But Dr. Parker’s 
death left the position vacant and so 
a Primitive Methodist has after all filled 
the office this year. The Rev. James 
Travis has proved an ideal President. 


In his own denomination he is rightly 
regarded as one of the strongest and 
most spiritual of ministers and his long 
experience in every branch of ministerial 
work has qualified him to take the lead 
of the Free Churches at a crucial time 
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like the present. The child is father to 
the man and Mr. Travis very early in life 
gave promise of the ability and energy 
and zeal which have characterised him 
right through. Born in the little York- 
shire village of Summit, near Rochdale, 
he received the best education the district 
could afford, but it was not of a very 
high order, and his present attainments 
the gifted preacher owes to his own 
determination and perseverance to qualify 
himself for his life work. 


The Beginning of a Long Ministry 


Mr. TRAVIs is always ready to speak of 
the debt of gratitude he owes to his 
mother for her early training of him in 
the truths of Christianity, and her con- 
sistent life which led him to see the 
reality of religion. There were godly 
teachers too in the little Primitive 
Methodist Sunday-school which he at- 
tended in his native village, and directly 
he was converted he had a burning desire 
to engage in Christian work. At thirteen 
years of age he was a member of the church 
and a year later became a local preacher. 
He felt a distinct call to devote his life 
to the proclamation of the Gospel, and at 
the age of eighteen he was accepted for 
the Primitive Methodist ministry. All 
along the young preacher had felt the 
necessity of improving his education, 
and every moment of his spare time was 
devoted to the acquirement of knowledge 
which should assist him in his ministry. 
Fortunately for him, Manchester was his 
first circuit and he was there at the same 
time that the Rev. James Macpherson 
was on the circuit. Mr. Macpherson, 
who unlike many Primitive Methodist 
Ministers in those days had received 
a really good education, used regularly 
to meet the young ministers of the circuit 
and assist them in their studies. His 
classes were a boon to many a young 
preacher and Mr. Travis attended them 
for six years. After Manchester, the 
young minister went to Chorley for six 
years, and later to Oldham, Bolton, 
Manchester again, Liverpool and Chester. 
He held the important post of Secretary, 
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to the Missionary Society for five years, 
when his administrative and organising 
abilities proved of great value to the 
denomination. 

















(J. Brandenbourg, photo, Chester) 


The Rev. James Travis, President of the National 
Free Church Council 


A Training College for Ministers 


_It is in a great measure due to Mr. 
Travis that the Primitive Methodist 
Connection came to establish a college 
for the efficient training of its ministers. 
He had always been an advocate of such 
a system and when the question of 
ministerial training came before the 
Leicester Conference in 1875, Mr. Travis 
was appointed as a member of the com- 
mittee which later recommended the 
establishment of a college at Manchester. 
A sub-committee was-empowered to find 
a suitable site, and, of this committee, 
Mr. Travis was Secretary. He worked 
hard at the scheme, suggested the site 
which was adopted, obtained plans for 
the building, and secured {2000 towards 
the expenses. Mr. Travis was President 
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of the Conference in 1892, when the 
Jubilee Fund scheme for raising £50,000 
was adopted. 


Mr. Silvester Horne’s New Work 

THE Rev. C. Silvester Horne’s new work 
at Whitefield’s Chapel in Tottenham Court 
Road, is already showing signs of the suc- 
cess which every one who knows Mr. Horne 
has anticipated. No more able and cer- 
tainly no more zealous man could have 
been selected for the post, and the dis- 
tinguished preacher’s constant success in 
attracting young people of both sexes and 
leading them to think of those things 
which are highest, will make him a real 
power in the densely populated and spirit- 
ually dark part of London in which he is 
now stationed. 

Mr. Horne has a large experience of 
Christian work in the western part of the 
Metropolis. In fact his whole ministry 
has been exercised there, for it was in 
1889, while the young preacher was still 
a student at Oxford that he was invited 
to become pastor of Kensington Congre- 
gational Church. He accepted on the 
understanding that the Rev. Edward White 
should occupy the pulpit until his studies 
were completed, and this was not until 
two years after he had received the call. 
Before taking up his onerous duties at 
Kensington, Mr. Horne went for a voyage 
to the Antipodes, and visited Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Hobart, proceeding home vid 
New Zealand and Brazil. 

From the first, young people of the 
educated class flocked to hear the gifted 
minister, and the hold he has upon them 
is indeed marvellous. This is no doubt 
due to the fact that Mr. Horne never de- 
livers literary essays from his pulpit. His 
sermons are straight, practical talks on 
those matters that affect young men and 
women in their everyday life, and there 
is not an address delivered by the preacher 
but helps some of his hearers in a very 
real sense. Mr. Horne has faith in the 
power of the pulpit. He does not believe 
that, as is so often stated, its day is past, 
but rather that its influence will grow 
greater as time goes on, 
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O doubt there has been much curi- 
osity as to the authorship of “Over 
the Barriers,” the serial story which 
during the year has been so much 

appreciated by readers of the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE. Thesecret has been well kept, 
but it need be a secret no longer. The 
author is the lady whowrites under the pen- 
name of “ Alien,” but is known in private 
life as Mrs. L. A. Baker. “ Alien” 
has been called “the New Zealand 
novelist,” and many have supposed that 
she is a Colonial, but such is not the case, 
although at a very early age she.went to 
New Zealand, and may be regarded as a 
product of the colony. 

‘AAs a matter of fact, ‘‘ Alien” was 
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The author of ‘‘Over the Barriers” 


born at Birmingham, and on both sides 
inherits religious tendencies from her 
parents. Her mother was of a _ well- 
known Quaker family, and her father, 


The Author of “ Over the Barriers” 


until his health broke down, laboured 
zealously as a city missionary in the 
slums of London and in the Black 
Country. 

When quite young “ Alien” wrote an 
article entitled ‘‘ Disagreeable People,” 
and sent it to a high-class New Zealand 
journal. The paper was accepted, and a 
cheque sent with a request for further 
contributions. Then a little later on the 
editor asked the writer to call and see 
him, but he was astonished when the slim 
young girl stood before him. ‘ Why, 
my dear child,” he said, ‘‘ wherever did 
you gain your knowledge of human 
nature ? I thought to meet a much older 
woman.” 

From that time. “ Alien” became a 
regular contributor to the New Zealand 
Press. She studied the social questions 
of the day, and took an active part in the 
fight for the franchise which the women 
of New Zealand successfully waged. But 
“ Alien’ never had a vote, for in the year 
of victory she returned to England, and 
there first adopted her pen-name, because 
in the old land everything was so different 
from the colony that she felt quite a 
stranger. She had looked forward to 
writing novels and now gave herself up, 
to this work. 

Her first book, ‘A Daughter of the 
King,’ attracted much attention, and 
each succeeding story has added to her 


reputation. Perhaps the best known of 
her works are ‘“ The Untold Half,” 
“Another Woman’s Territory,’ and 
“Not in Fellowship.” Her Majesty 


Queen Alexandra honoured the author 
by accepting the second - named of 
these. 

‘Over the Barriers” is, we consider, 
the best work that “ Alien” has done, 
and we believe that our readers will 
agree with us in this. The story is now 
published in book form by Messrs. Isbister 
and Co. Limited. 




















Over the Barriers 


By “Alien” (Mrs. L. A. Baker) 


Author of ‘The Untold Half,”’ ‘“‘ Another Woman’s Territory,” &c. 


Illustrated by Frances Ewan 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
AWAKENING 


RS. BEST was of the private 
opinion that Providence mis- 
managed the world. In fact, 

she confided this much to ‘“‘Cap- 

tain Cuttle,”’ who assured her that “ you 
never know your luck!” But this was 
what Mrs. Best believed she did know— 
and thought it bad. If Providence had 
any foresight, would it have created Daniel 
the pink of honour and let him*suffer 
somebody else’s consequences ? Where 
was the sense in putting a light under a 
bushel ? 

“Let your light so shine before men 
that they may see your good works,” 
Scripture said, ‘and Dan-u-el kept his 
burning steady; steady, he did,” she 
faltered, ‘‘ and somebody’s put their ex- 
tinguisher on it.” Deep down in her 
heart she had a quaking fear that she had 
been too pleased to keep the blinds up so 
that the neighbours might see the illumina- 
tion. But she had thought better of the 
Lord than that he would punish an old 
mother heavily “for a bit of nature he 
put into women at the coming of the child, 
to help ’um out with the troubles.” 

Mrs. Best put Jeremiah on the shelf with 
the other prophets. She had “ gone off 
Jeremiah ”’ since the prophecies of her own 
heart had failed, and in her poor wounded 
pride she set her quivering lips hard that 
they might not sing “‘ Thy Will be Done.”’ 

But she did not hide from the public 
gaze whatever it cost her. Her energies 
had the force that would have carried a 
larger enterprise than triumph over pity 
and curiosity. She attended church regu- 
larly, and appeared to listen with inter- 
ested attention to the new vicar who occu- 
pied the place she had coveted for her son. 





But when his face and voice did not torture 
her with mocking memories, it was when 
her strained eyes were looking past the 
figure in the pulpit to visions of the battle- 
field. 

Victory or defeat, the honour or disgrace 
of the Empire, meant but one thing to Mrs. 
Best: whether Dan lived or died. Though 
she shamelessly and stoutly declared that 
had she a son who put private ease or 
ambition before his country’s need she 
believed she wouldn’t own him. 

So persistently did she ignore any wound 
that her world forgot she was wounded. 
All except Professor Kerley, who had re- 
turned to England a few days after Dan 
had left it. 

‘Don’t worry, and you'll see the beau- 
tiful working of evolution,”’ the naturalist 
assured her, himself completely in the 
dark. 

What mischievous hand had been de- 
spoiling in his absence ? His attempt to 
get an explanation from Squire Thorpe 
was frustrated by the intimation that he, 
John Thorpe, desired no further connec- 
tion with Mill-Willows—that his interest 
began and ended with his grand-niece. 

Several times the professor strolled as 
far as the gates of Thorpe Towers, and 
studied them with critical observance as 
though they might offer a solution of 
what puzzled him. 

Dan Best beaten and driven out—what 
did it mean ? Not moral defeat. A nature 
of Dan’s sort, steeped in healthy ambi- 
tions, capacities and energies, would de- 
velop, not deteriorate. A man sooner or 
later reached some semblance of the ob- 
jects towards which he pressed. And he 
had not been deceived in the nature of 
Dan’s admirations and goal. 

Whenever he found himself near the 
Lodge window, he would tap and call out 
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cheerily to the little old lady watching 
behind it. 

““Make no mistake, Dan is marching 
to the front.” 

When there were no other sounds 
Mrs. Best heard the professor’s footsteps 
pacing up and down, and but for their com- 
pany and that of the lighted study window 
it would have gone harder with her than 
it did. 

She prided herself that Dan had left 
her “ cared for.” The advance money on 
his book, all future rights, and his life 
insurance secured her against want. 

“But a crust and a sup with him for 
company is better than a stalled ox,” she 
murmured. 

But for the reflection that Dan had left 
her to charity she would have denied her- 
self necessities, saving against his return. 

“ For I doubt me if his country will see 
him home again while he’s sound in body 
and whole in limb,” she declared with sar- 
casm, “‘ but when he hasn’t a leg to stand 
upon it'll be remembered he’s got a 
mother.” 

Helen, when not in London, although a 
frequent (and patient) visitor at the Lodge 
was never a welcome guest. Her presence 
disturbed the woman of narrow prejudices, 
who connected Helen with the trouble of 
the old time and believed a solution of the 
present trouble could be found with her 
brother. Dan’s cloud followed that nurs- 
ing of Clement Hawtrey. Mrs. Best some- 
how conveyed this idea to the professor. 
Dan had complicated himself with the 
squire through loyal partisanship of 
Agnes. 

“Yes, yes, here is the key,’’ Ambrose 
Kerley concluded. While he had shirked 
his guardianship and created for himself 
a divided duty, Dan’s interests had been 
loyal. 

If Professor Kerley blamed, it was him- 
self only. His chivalric gentleness to his 
wife was unchanged. If her interests, 
linked to his, had fettered him, he did not 
permit either Helen or others to discover 
it. 

But Patty, who had a closer knowledge 
of the absorbin ; passion for her brother 
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which lay beneath any other satisfaction, 
knew that his failure had given Helen’s eyes 
the supplication behind their brilliancy, 
She guessed, too, that Clement’s marriage 
had had much to do with the deferred 
home-coming. 

Helen’s shock at the realisation of Cle- 
ment’s wreckage was only equalled by the 
humiliation of the knowledge that the pro- 
fessor’s cherished hope for Edward Arden’s 
daughter had been shattered indirectly 
through Squire Thorpe’s old hatred of her- 
self and directly by her brother. 


An old mockery of honour had sent long. 


echoes. And there was, spite of all the 
fighting to crush it, a wild jealousy of the 
girl to whom her brother turned for all he 
asked of hope or affection. 

Clement had removed to his old Chelsea 
studio before the return of the professor 
and his sister; the sale of some of his 
hastily finished pictures permitted this. 
Finding no other way without wounding 
his sensitiveness, Barnaby Fairfax had con- 
trived a demand through agents. And 
while he worked, the fever of art, the un- 
satisfied aspiration for achievement, re- 
turned in a rage all the fiercer for denial. 

In his partial paralysis there were days 
when it was a physical impossibility to 
work ; the trembling hand, the emaciated 
body refused the task ; but as the passion 
for accomplishment deepened, the will 
more often gained the victory; and his 
picture, ‘“‘ To the Rescue,’’ formulated in 
those first days of married happiness and 
hidden away with its reproach, re-formed 
in his mind, the conception deepening and 
enlarging in heroic meaning He was 
drawn back to the contemplation of the 
picture with insistent attraction. ~ He had 
repudiated his. obligation to the woman 
at the oars. He had received every- 
thing. : 

Was it possible for him still to leave her 
one proud memory of him? To clothe 
his thought in a garment worthy of her 
acceptance ? 

Agnes wondered at the new light in his 
eyes as he watched her—something of the 
light that had smiled on her in this same 
room where he had painted her first pic- 
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ture, and inspired in her the spirit to reach 
his idealisation of her. 

She had not reached it, she assured her- 
self, but she had reached higher than she 
would have done but for his desperate 
demand upon her. 

For days Clement stood before his easel 
unconscious of physical weakness in the 
strength of his new power. He would see 
no one except Agnes and Patty Fairfax, 
who, without confession of the cause, con- 
trived without effusion to make her par- 
tiality felt. But instead of protest there 
was exultation that her chiid had been 
spared the unequal conflict between her 
maimed body and strong womanhood. 
Agnes Arden, with the grace of her beauty 
and energy of health, had found it impos- 
sible to content and hold Clement Hawtrey. 
Death had not robbed her of Eastern’s 
happiness as life might have done ; neither 
had it robbed her of Eastern. 

Patty’s face had sharpened and refined 
with the delicacy of her spiritual vigil ; 
the fair hair was silvering, but the soft 
eyes told of the hope enfolded about her 
heart. The grave under the pines was 
not a vacant tomb to her; often she sat 
beside it and talked. 

“Father is working tor the chikiren, 
dearie, as he worked for you.”’ 


It was the sunset of an unusually hot 
day in September, and Clement and Agnes 
sat together on the balcony. The west 
was crimson and stormy, the air still and 
sultry as before astorm. From the streets 
below, which were already showing their 
lights, came indistinct sounds of the traffic 
making familiar accompaniment. 

Clement had been reading aloud from 
Dan’s book. But whether from emo- 
tional difficulty to proceed, or other cause, 
he had abruptly stopped. 

‘ Honours ”’ was attracting attention in 
literary circles, but to these two it was 
more than a dramatic story magic with 
passion, it was revelation of a mind and 
soul deeper than they had penetrated. 
Dan had made both man and woman 
recognise his strength. If he had wanted 
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revenge he had paid off an old score of 
neglect. 

Something intangible, too, had passed 
to the reader’s mind from the writer. 

The scene which Clement had been read- 
ing was one of irony and pathos, where the 
lover, defeated and despised, goes out with 
a crime upon his name to give the woman 
her happiness and honour with his rival. 
As the scene developed its intensity grew 
painful, and Clement’s voice strained and 
husky. 

Agnes was leaning over the balustrade 
listening whilst she watched the transfor- 
mation scene in the west. Either the red 
of the sky was reflected on her cheeks, or 
the author’s words had brought the life- 
blood there. Deep in her memory lay 
similar words of Dan’s, overpassed in the 
stress ; he had resources of power—he had 
been no spendthrift of life’s forces, its 
springs were not exhausted. 

She turned and looked at Clement, her 
eyes drawn by the magnetism of his gaze. 
There was something in his face she did 
not understand, something that brought 
back remembrance of that evening on 
another balcony where they had sheltered 
from the rain while he talked of the artist’s 
joys and sorrows and temptations. 

She stretched her hand to his. 

‘““My dearest,” she said, and left more 
unsaid, having expressed so much. 

There had been no reaction in Clement’s 
sanity. With compassionate understand- 
ing Agnes had watched him defy obstacles, 
striving pantingly to snatch a triumph, 
struggling to the bliss of conquest. 

After months of work and strain, almost 
miraculous, his picture was finished. Its 
creator knew his work was good, and rested 
in a sabbath of satisfaction. Later would 
come acknowledgment. As yet it was 
enough to know that he had won one vic- 
tory from mediocrity, and to see the plea- 
sure in the face of his wife. 

She thought now that Dan’s achievement 
—or her delight in it—had in some way 
reproached Clement. She had been too 
near the heart of his desolation not to 
know what deliverance from his mental 
death meant—the worth of his struggle, 
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and in this"expansion and resumption of 
the former man he must have no reminders 
of smallness. 

| “A steady hand to hold,” he said, pres- 
sing the clinging fingers. “ Knowing all 
you know you still yield it to my clasp. 
You cannot love me for what—or spite 
of what—I am, for you do not know what 
manner of man you love.” He rose and 
leaned over the balustrade by her side. 
The exertion of movement or some excite- 
ment seemed to exhaust him; his breath 
came in laboured gasps. 

She drew a little nearer to him. 

‘You began by being my hero—I loved 
in you something more than you—your 
ideals. What was above and beneath you 
I saw—I think I always understood. You 
have never deceived me.” 

“ Ah, but I have.” 

A tremor ran through her, but she 
laughed gently. 

“You have an extraordinary gift of 
making your emotions facts to your audi- 
ence,” she said. “It is genius, but—well 
—how have you deceived me ?”’ 

Her voice shook a little in spite of her 
gaiety. 

Clement went back to his chair in the 
shadow of the deepening twilight. The 
thing he meant to reveal was too ugly eye 
to eye. He had worked desperately for 
this hour when she might perchance ab- 
solve him. He had rehearsed the scene in 
sleepless nights, but no words came now 
except those the thought of which blanched 
his face. A low, distant rumble of thunder 
vibrated through the still air, a stab of 
lightning pierced the dusk. IfAgnes had 
turned, its illumination would have re- 
vealed the ghastly age of her husband’s 
face ; but she was watching the approach 
of the storm, her heart beating heavily 
with a cruel fear; though not of the ele- 
ments. 

“. . . Lam a common thief.” 

The prefix was lost in the nearing thun- 
der, and the bare words reached Agnes 
without their ugly significance. He spoke, 
she thought, from the soreness of the know- 
ledge that he had filched her from happi- 
ness. She flinched ; these scenes wounded 
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her, and she dreaded them for Clement. 
The indrawn breath told how hardly the 
confession came. 

“No, no.” Her voice was cold and clear, 
but with a pathetic note of expostulation 
in it. She was looking away from him 
still. 

A sudden inrush of desire for the posi- 
tive of life overwhelmed her. This nega- 
tion and suffering were enervating. The 
dignity of living was action; would this 
state of passion be dominant with Clement, 
stifling independence of mind, bringing 
about her own relaxation ? She fought 
a brief sharp spasm of the pain which 
mastered her on that dreadful night in 
Paris when her idol was shattered; she 
hungered for encounter once again with 
the simplicities and austerities insepar- 
able from honest duty. 

“. . . Tama common thief.” 

Clement’s resource of speech had de- 
serted him, or he had learned truth, for 
he told the worst he had to tell in brief, 
bald sentences, his voice as he procedeed 
taking on an unnatural brusqueness and 
hardness; but the obliteration of senti- 
ment from his words gave them a certain 
convincing dignity. 

Even if Agnes’ love could not survive 
the knowledge of his dishonour he must 
pay the penalty. 

For a long time Agnes did not speak. 
The merciful twilight hid her face, but he 
could see that her figure was bowed. She 
thought she had known and felt for him 
all there was to know and feel. But this 
was not for pity. 

Her recoil made her physically faint. 
Everything disappeared from her mind 
but this one sordid act awakening in her 
a revulsion of contempt. Anger and 
shame sent her blood in a tingling gallop 
from head to foot. She had been very 
ready to renounce what it seemed he 
coveted. He had let it appear to her by 
the baldness of his statement that to 
escape overthrow he had accepted a deeper 
disgrace. Nothing of his contemplated 
renunciation had been spoken. In all his 
degeneracy she had perceived the stamp 
of nobility in him, the pure mind dupe of 
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the flesh. When she could not esteem she 
could love him. But this was beneath 
love ! 

“Why did you tell me ?”’ Few as the 
words were they carried torture. Their 
tone expressed her imperious rejection of 
defilement. The spiritual element in her 
nature, his conception of a greatness un- 
attained, had always been Clement’s attrac- 
tion to her; his charm, his animating 
quality, his perception of the divine. Not 
sensuousness, but disease, had warped him 
she had believed. 

“Be brave,” he whispered, “ face the 
fact of me—the reality, if indeed it is 
reality! Ah, the intolerable weight—that 
at least has lifted! I do not ask for 
mercy.” 

She did not turn to him; she could not. 
It was treason to honour to condone, yet 
there was a despairing certainty in her 
heart that he would find no hope save in 
her acquittal. 

The rain broke suddenly, but Agnes was 
unconscious that it fell upon her face and 
hair till Clement drew her into shelter. 
She was trembling from head to feet ; her 
hands were icy cold. At his protective 
touch her stony quiet broke up—he had 
the right to defend her against harm, 
against the world, must she defend herself 
from him ? 

“T have hurt you—the last hurt, dear,” 
he said as he strained her to him. ‘I 
dared tell you. You cannot forgive me 
now, my wife, but stay here—do not plan 
my punishment—leave it till to-morrow.”’ 
He kissed the cold hands. ‘ Do not leave 
me now—not while your heart is breaking 
—stay now.” ‘ 

“Oh!” she cried chokingly, “‘ I cannot 
judge. I loved you, not for what you are, 
but for all you meant to me!”’ 

She lifted her head and looked at him ; 
the tears were streaming down her cheeks. 
Only once before Clemeht had seen her 
weep. 

Kneeling beside her he said hoarsely : 
“It will be impossible for you to under- 
stand unless you travel with me over the 
ground. Iam not suing for pardon; not 
asking for anything except your under- 
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standing. My struggle is over—all the 
best things of the world might so easily 


have been mine— 
vield them. 
cannot spare.” 

“Don’t,” she said gently, “‘ you are 
killing yourself. Let the past go. I am 
not planning to desert you. I was proud 
and arrogant; I needed humbling. I 
thought—I thought,” she continued, chok- 
ing back her tears, ‘‘ it mattered where 
I gave love: that I could help you. I 
had maxims and arguments for human 
occasion—I have learned what it is for a 
soul to be overdriven.” 

In her condonement she unconsciously 
condemned. If she were humbled he had 
taught this bitter humility. 

““Never once,’ he said passionately, 
‘““ never once has the gift of your love been 
underprized. In it, because of it, through 
it, [have groped toits source. The barrier 
between us is not there —it is in that 
eternal enigma of sense warring with soul. 

“Did you never guess that I was not 
master of my actions before that night in 
Paris when first I knew that I had fallen 
in your eyes? Ah! it was black for me, 
and it grew blacker.”’ And with breaks 
and pauses, holding her hands, he told her 
all to the end. Sometimes there was an 
intensity in his words that thrilled her 
with their revolt—the soul’s revolt against 
the yoke of the flesh ; sometimes his voice 
sank to all but inaudible weariness. 

She looked over the city illuminated 
by brilliant lightning flashes—how many 
there strove magnificently against great 
odds! How many fainted under their 
load as this man had fainted. Still quiver- 
ing under the blow he had given her, she 
sought to comfort him with words of 
stimulus. There was no trace of her fear; 
at the bottom of her softness were resolu- 
tion and will for him. The abasement 
and bitter shame for him were there still, 
but tempered by a pity maternal in its 
tenderness. 

“You pardon me ?—you give me my 
to-morrow ?’’ There was an indescrib- 
able tone in his voice. ‘“‘ You have deli- 
vered me from the body of my death 


I regret them, but I 
But your comprehension I 


'?? 
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The strain of the hour had exhausted 
him. He swayed dizzily as he stood. 
Agnes, scarce less pale than he, found relief 
from the tension in material ministration. 
Clement drank what she gave him, but 
drew her to his side again immediately. 

They sat silently listening to the pro- 
phesies of a time when conflict would 
end in peace and  childishness learn 
wisdom. 

The rain was clearing and the thunder 
rolling off into the distance before either 
again spoke, then Clement’s voice, quoting 
as though unconscious that he spoke aloud, 
fell into Agnes’s thought : 


What did I fear? Thy love shall hold me fast 
Until the little minute’s sleep is past 
And I wake saved. 


Agnes controlled herself. He was speak- 
ing alanguage he understood—the language 
of his love for: her. Whether or no he 
bridged the gulf that separated him from 
her first ideal of him, she held his hope in 
her hand. 

She covered him with the rug, hearing 
by his breathing that he had fallen asleep 
with his head against her knees. She had 
watched for his waking many times, and 
she sat now keeping vigil while the skies 
cleared and the stars came out. The 
sounds of human life died; the silver- 
purple of the night sky rested her tired 
eyes; the cool, rain-scented breeze re- 
freshed her with memories of heather and 
pine; bringing the tranquillity of nature 
to her troubled mind. It was as though 
a message from home reached her in exile 
with assurances of help. Whatever oscil- 
lations her mind had gone through she 
had regained her equilibrium. 

She stooped and softly kissed her hus- 
band on the forehead, as though to register 
her vow, with an unspoken prayer for his 
new day. 


When the light broke in the east, she 
bent over him to waken him; but with a 
smile on his lips he was already awake, 
saved to another dawning. And Agnes 
knew that she had kept watch for him for 
the last time. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 


‘“ WHOSE SIN IS COVERED” 


‘Dan’s letters were the sustenance of his 


mother’s soul—for dead men tell no tales, 
And Dan told many, written on scraps of 
cartridge paper, soiled by the rocks which 
had served for a desk, or scribbled on 
horseback while at outpost duty. The 
boom of cannon and crack of rifle invaded 
the peaceful Lodge—the clash of steel, the 
grim determination on the faces of the men, 
the nightfall tragedies without audience 
save the real actors in the drama; the 
command, ‘‘ To arms, men, and to your 
posts.”’ All this Mary Best saw and heard. 
‘For we are here to do or die, and one 
or the other we will endeavour to do 
decently,” Dan concluded. 

Little Mrs. Best brought her Bible down 
from the shelf, apologised in her soul 
meekly, singing from the Psalms in a 
cracked and quavering voice : 


‘* Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is covered. 

‘* Blessed is the man to whom the Lord imputeth 
not iniquity, and in whose spirit there is no guile. 

“When I kept silence my bones waxed old... 

‘He that trusteth the Lord, mercy shall encom- 
pass him about.” 


Mercy! And she had been setting her- 
selftin judgment on Providence. She had 
reckoned herself specially ill-used, un- 
mindful of other mothers. 

Dan had shown her how many sons 
died, the men to-night firing salutes over 
mounds of earth, themselves making a 
mound to-morrow. She peeped into the 
hospital whose door was opened to her, 
and saw the white faces of her neighbours’ 
sons; saw their courage and fortitude; 
heard men with torn limbs and shattered 
body asking eager questions of the war, 
whose personal answer could only be the 
mound and the cross. 

‘‘T shouldn’t be surprised if the Lord is 
fairly sick of me for a selfish old woman. 
I begin to believe there’s many another 
mother worse done by than me—Lord pity 
‘um. There’s this satisfaction about 
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religion, it began with a Father an’ ended 
with a Son.” 

Mrs. Best kept herself very busy making 
garments for soldiers, which she forwarded 
to the War Office with minute and ex- 
plicit instructions as to their destination, 
which was always the latest address of 
her son. 

But for Professor Kerley her pride 
would have lain low. 

Loaded with newspapers and magazines 
he made daily raids on the Lodge, reading 
extracts of reviews aloud, commenting as 
he read. ‘‘‘Horiours,’ by Daniel Best. 
We come from the reading of this book 
braced and stimulated . . . like a breath 
from the mountains... !” 


“Why, bless my heart, who says the art 


of reviewing is in decadence? ‘ The 
people we meet in these pages are not 
imaginary people, they live and act... 
a work of distinction——’ My dear Mrs. 
Best, what of evolution ? If Dan had not 
met with defeat he would not have striven. 
A sluggish soul rarely inhabits an active 
body. Those peaceful temperaments 
that never—er—reach out, as it were, 
in a ‘sublime discontent’ rarely attain 
more than calm. Calm is — er — peace- 
ful; yes, yes, peaceful, but it is vege- 
tative——” 

The professor nodded encouragingly to 
Mrs. Best, his mild eyes tear-bright behind 
his glasses. ‘‘ The superior faculties are 
not usually submissive, plastic on occasion, 
yes, but progressive. Dan had always an 
expressive physiognomy—the eagerness of 
his face matched the activity of his body. 
Dear me! how angry he was when I 
pitched him into the pond! ‘I'll get 
square with you,’ he said, and I knew he 
would. I was certain he would, given the 
chance—defeat only accelerated his desire 
to win. I knew he would.” 

Mrs. Best’s busyfingers stopped knitting ; 
she looked long and steadily at the pro- 
fessor, fleeting expressions passing over her 
wrinkled face like the shade of clouds 
behind which the sun shone. 

“You did it!” she said, bending for- 
ward, sudden enlightenment in her mind. 

“ Well—wel]——”’ ; 


**T don’t mean the pond—lI mean it was 
you who gave Dan-u-el his chance!” 

Professor Kerley crimsoned. He coughed 
apologetically, then got up with an instinct 
to escape. 

“It was a mere scientific experiment,” 
he explained, gathering up his papers in 
nervous hurry. ‘“ As you know, as every 
one knows, there are organic germs of 
nature, which if favourably developed——” 

“Don’t talk to me,” interrupted Mrs, 
Best, “‘ about your germs and evolutions 
—I wasn’t born yesterday! I know a 
lovin’ heart from a microbe, I hope. You 
can’t bamboozle me.” And_ then she 
burst out crying. ‘‘ The Lord made 
fathersand mothers,’’ she gasped, ‘‘ whether 
life gives ’um children of their own or not. 
And I’m not going back of what I say— 
you're as proud as I am this day that Dan 
has squared with you, because, father or 
not, you’re downright fond of him. I know 
you are—you needn’t talk to me——”’ 

As a matter of fact Ambrose Kerley 
was dumb with astonishment at being 
found out. 

“It’s nature—that’s the beginning an’ 
end. The hen scratchin’ for her chicks 
has got the whole truth of it.” 


Not only Professor Kerley of Dan’s old 
world had been surprised by his book. 
Squire Thorpe read and re-read it, with 
a deepening conviction that his judgment 
had been harsh. A man whose moral 
sense was strong enough to conceive 
strength, whose contempt of meanness 
was so real—was he likely to descend to 
paltriness ? Or was the whole thing a 
clever psychological analysis —a_ pose ? 
But the spirit of a man breathed in every 
page—fervent, alive, convincing. He had 
been free in the solitude of his poverty— 
this boldness of conception was unlikely 
to one obstuse—here was supreme con- 
sciousness, no artificiality. 


One evening late in September the 
squire was sitting in his old fashion by 
the study fire leaning on his stick, brood- 
ing, when a servant brought him a letter. 
He seemed but half conscious of the inter- 
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ruption, and obeying his gesture the man 
withdrew. The old man lived in a soli- 
tude the sadder for the breaking up of 
his first seclusion. A proud melancholy 
had taken the place of his irritation. But 
for the loyalty of those who ate his bread 
his physical existence would have come to 
an end with his hope. 

No fresh influence could ever pierce him 
from the outside world. The fire had 
died from his eyes, the smouldering wrath. 
It seemed that nothing could rouse him 
again either to pleasure or pain. 

He took the letter from his desk without 
the curios *y to glance at the handwriting 
on the envelope. But as he read, the 
withered face betrayed that his heart had 
memories. It was a brief communication 
from Professor Kerley acquainting Squire 
Thorpe with the fact of Clement Hawtrey’s 
death, and the return of Agnes to her old 
home at Mill-Willows, also an enclosure 
found in the desk of Clement addressed to 
the squire the professor had undertaken 
to forward. No message from Agnes. 
She had not then forgotten his réle of 
tyrant ?—he had played his part too 
well. She had gone back to the man 
whose kindness had been constant ; it was 
natural. 

There was a pathetic lack of the past 
resistance which told its own tale. 

Dropping into his chair again he pre- 
sently recollected the second communica- 
tion and broke the seal, and read a letter 
which Clement had written previous to 
his confession to Agnes. A half fear that 
he had compromised Dan had evidently 
resulted from the reading of his book. 
A statement of the truth was made with- 
out plea or extenuation. 

A flash of the old fire kindled John 
Thorpe’s eyes ; anger twitched his fingers, 
and the stubborn mouth set into grim 
lines, the impoverished blood creeping in 
a dull red to the parchment cheeks. It 
was an upheaval of the old rage and hate. 

He rose to his feet with the manifest im- 
pulse to defend his grand-niece from this 
dishonour; to assert his authority as 
her kinsman and deliver her from evil; 
then he wavered, passed his hand over his 
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forehead murmuring, “ Dead, eh ?” in a 
vacant, uncertain tone. 

His trembling hands took up the fallen 
sheet which he read the second time. He 
was evidently confused, and referred again 
to the professor’s letter as one who had 
lost the thread of an idea. 

“Yes, dead.” 

Slowly he gathered the meaning; the 
whole lie of the situation which had 
mocked him. Beyond that point he did 
not at first reach. The one idea clearly 
defined was that he had defrauded himself 
of his friend. He traced the growth of 
his affection and intimacy with Dan, his 
highmindedness, and his own dependence. 
Bit by bit he pieced together their last 
interview, and Dan’s plea for trust—then 
a flash of comprehension illumined his 
mind. 

Dan knew. He had borne this for him 

—for the Thorpes. 

The hard lips quivered; he stretched 
out a hand trembling with physical weak- 
ness as though he would lay it upon an 
invisible head. 

“ Boy!” he murmured. The cold limi- 
tations of doubt were broken through. 
Love, in one penetrating, overwhelming 
hour became poignantly real. For the 
first time in many years the embittered, 
burdened heart rejoiced. 

Memories of Dan thronged upon him— 
how first in this room he had fought for 
his duty’s sake ; here, too, he had remon- 
strated that until he disgraced his calling 
he had an honest man’s prerogative of 
trust—and here he had been accused of 
dishonour. 

The squire walked slowly to and fro. 
‘ He shall be righted ; he must be righted 

-twice over, father and son! Both 
loyal,’ he muttered disjointedly. He had 
thought that Dan had robbed him, and he 
had robbed Dan. 

Clement Hawtrey’s defalcation had small 
significance. A pardon which no repent- 
ance of a Hawtrey could have won from 
him was secured by satisfaction in Dan’s 
honour. One poor sinner slept with almost 
a benediction that it was he, and not 
another man, who had failed. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 


A PRAYER FOR PEACE 


A MONTH had passed since Professor Ker- 
ley’s communication to Squire Thorpe, 
and no recognition had been received. 

As in her childhood, black-robed and 
alien, Agnes wandered from Mill-Willows 
to Thorpe, but among other differences 
the stranger whom she had met on the 
road was mistress in her old home. A 
gracious mistress and hostess, but Agnes 
was conscious that she was now the guest. 

Helen had had her desire—she had 
ousted her rival’s daughter from first 
place, but at the cost of being ousted in 
turn. Her wistful eyes were witness to 
the hunger of her heart. However close 
her husband’s care held her, in all her 
waking thoughts, she was haunted by the 
shade of her brother’s defeat ; and knew 
that to Agnes she owed that it had not 
gone deeper. 

The link of their common sorrow drew 
them together in understanding ; the two 
women had passionately hoped and sacri- 
ficed for the one man—in this they were 
at one; antagonism had softened into 
considerate kindness; but between them 
would always lack that magnetic attrac- 
tion which makes natural friends. 

The old spell was working upon Agnes. 
Every landmark, tree, and shrub was the 
same ; what change there was was in her- 
self. The wide stretch of the sky, the 
glowing harmonies of autumn colouring— 
how often she had dreamed of it! The 
expanse, the peaceful: silence, rested and 
refreshed her; the sounds of human life 
were so few that her footstep was audible 
in the dusty road. 

Her daily walk had one termination, 
the gates of The Towers. Here she paused 
and looked through. The gorse and the 
heather were again growing wild; not a 
creature was to be seen ; the birds singing 
in the trees seemed the only inhabitants. 

One evening Agnes obeyed her impulse 
and entered the grounds. The woodland 
melted into the mists of the river, the air 
was charged with that spirit of the fading 
year which takes a melancholy farewell of 
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sunshine and leaf. The purple of the 
heather had faded, the bracken withered, 
The radiance of that morning when first 
she had invaded this forbidden territory 
was as far removed as the hope init. _ 

With a start she perceived how near the 
house she had come. Through the twi- 
light the light of the study window shone 
brightly. Her heart throbbed. A mes. 
sage reached her from behind the drawn 
blind. Contact with the familiar re. 
minders of the old man who meant—who 
had always meant—much to her, agitated 
her to trembling. Might she goin? Was 
his forgiveness unattainable ? Not for 
herself so much as for Clement. After all, 
this was her mission—had been her mis- 
‘sion from her first home-coming—to win 
a pardon for the wrong of the Hawtreys. 
Her father had sent her to heal the breach. 
By a strange working of circumstance fate 
had given her an individual, personal right 
to the advocacy. 

She gave herself up unresisting to the 
passion of desire for reconciliation. So 
much had happened since she last stood 
here, sorrow, shame, death, and the glory 
of life—love. She was better equipped 
for her task. 

The side door stood open as in the old 
time, the oak showing black in the dim 
light. For a moment she paused on the 
threshold then went swiftly in. 





The other Agnes, unchanged, smiled 
down at the slender, black-robed woman 
as at the girl, but as though a wall had 
been broken down between them she 
seemed to ask, ‘‘ Have you found what you 
wanted ?” 

Agnes listened by the study door, then 
pushed it open. The candles were burning 
on the desk, the log upon the hearth. The 
room was quiet; nothing audible to her 
except the beating of her heart. Then 
she saw the well-remembered figure ; she 
felt achild again, breathing half-frightened 
breaths. 

“Oh, my dear!” she said, and went a 
few steps into the room. She stopped 
and looked hard at the bowed old man. 
He had raised his head as she entered, but 
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there was neither surprise nor welcome in 
his face. He seemed not to recognise her, 
or to be conscious of her presence. She 
waited for some word, then went forward, 
sinking on her knees before him, question, 
regret, fear, compassion, alternating in her 
mind. 

“TtisI—Agnes. Have you forgotten?” 

A strange thrill ran through her as she 
met his vacant gaze. His face had been 
a mirror to her, reflecting strong passions, 
yet at this moment it lacked expression of 
either pride, or rebuke, or disdain. 

He lifted his transparent hand and 
touched her hair. 

“It is Agnes,” he echoed in almost a 
whisper. 

She kissed his cold fingers and turned 
his face to hers, for his eyes were glancing 
past her. 

*T dared come,” she said in imploring 
tones. “‘ You will not send me away ? 
You have been too terribly alone—I know 
very well that you have reason to think 
that I deserted you. Will you forgive me 
—forgive him that my duty was divided?” 

Did he understand ? On his wrinkled 
face some emotion was portrayed, but it 
passed. 

“No, no, I will not send you away ; it 
was a divided duty.” 

Again he touched her hair. It had some 
association in his dazed mind with the 
past. 

The fear grew heavier on Agnes’ heart, 
the cheek she pressed against the old man’s 
was almost as colourless as his. 

“TI have come to you humbler than 
before, and wiser—for I also have known 
love and defeat.” ‘ 

“ Defeat, eh ? Yes, yes, defeat.’’ 

But still his voice was a toneless echo. 
He seemed to have forgotten her; to 
have forgotten the old family pride in her 
—she represented but an image in a dream. 
The traditions of name and house that 
were once a religion to him, his ambitious 
hope in her, had vanished as a dream. 

‘ It seems God’s way to give us our will, 
and in its broken accomplishment teach 
us surrender,” she cried piteously, helpless 


before the truth. 
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She stooped and again kissed the nerve- 
less hands. 

“T will never leave you again—my 
place is here.” 


Thus the last of the Thorpes came home 
—unrecognised. Not justice, not mercy, 
had won the victory; nature had obli- 
terated memory of wrong “ The inex- 
haustible, the eternal isin the soul. To be 
born, to live in flesh, to feel and fight, to 
love, suffer, and to die, is individual life,” 
Clement had said in one of his hours fresh 
from communion with a sage. 

There was a weird fascination in the 
part Agnes was called upon to play—the 
impersonation of her own grandmother 
dead fifty years ago. There was a revival, 
a strange resurrection in Squire Thorpe’s 
mind; the daily association with Agnes 
called from the dead past what had been 
its vital reality. As his mind fastened on 
the idea that his beloved sister was with 
him, his body strengthened. 

He walked and talked with his com- 
panion, the ghost of his own youth and 
idolatry and ambition. 

Agnes was at first awed, and then en- 
chanted. This was her grand-uncle as the 
pictured girl in the hall had known him. 
His manner had resumed the stilted cour- 
tesy of the age where his mind lived; he 
rebuked her for any departure in deport- 
ment or expression unbecomiag to the 
gentlewomen of his youth. The tales he 
told her were old, old tales, their heroes 
long dead ; their names perhaps forgotten. 

The charm grew for Agnes ; tending and 
watching over the old man, she was yet 
the recipient of his young thought, the 
object of his young love. And her passion 
for a place and right in the old home of 
her fathers was abundantly gratified; she 
was the acknowledged mistress. The hos- 
pitality and chivalrous protection the other 
Agnes Arden had received, when widowed 
and heart-weary she had returned to her 
brother, her descendant knew by experi- 
ence of a like tenderness. Agnes knew 
the John Thorpe who had been host, and 
friend of his family, as he had been before 
his immolation and bitterness. And so 
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common is human suffering, and eternal 
the truth of love, that Agnes found help 
from the comfort proffered to a widowed 
girl half a century ago. 


With the spring the dying man declined 
from the false spurt of vigour. In devoted 
tendance Agnes nursed him, Helen, unre- 
cognised, sharing the vigil. But in some 
dim recess of his memory the old man had 
associations with her voice, for whenever 
he heard it he frowned and fell into his 
old brooding attitude. 

It was one evening at sunest that he 
awakened to reality. He was in his old 
seat between the window and the fire. A 
log smouldered on the hearth; the red 
sunbeams streamed in from the west and 
made a patch of crimson on the floor. 

“Blood!” he breathed, his eyes fixed 
upon the spot. A fit of trembling shook 
him. Inert, silent, subjective, he had still 
held sway; at the first word that the 
present had any significance for him those 
about him hung on his next word. 

Agnes was quickly beside him, her arms 
about him, assuring him that what he saw 
was the light of the setting sun; that he 
was in his own old room where he had 
lived so long; where no harm could 


touch him; where friends watched with 
him. 


“ The 
sun.” 

He turned his dull eyes to the young 
face bending over him. Agnes held her 
breath ; her heart beat heavily ; second 


by second the eyes holding her own 
brightened. 

“ Little Agnes ?”’ 

Agnes made a gesture to those in the 
background to keep still. 

“T have been dreaming,” said the old 
man ; “I have been asleep. Am I awake 
now, or is this another dream ? Who are 
you ? Which Agnes ?” 

If she had met his ideal what did it 
matter which Agnes Arden it was who held 
his hands ? Both had loved him. 

The living eyes looking out of the dead 
face questioned imperatively. 

That other scene of years ago, when she 


setting sun—yes, the setting 
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had introduced herself, recurred to her. 
As then her pride of name and right as. 
serted itself. “T am Agnes Thorpe- 
Arden.” 

‘““ Edward’s daughter!’’ He looked at 
the face near him with a quick flash of 
recognition. 

“You know me ? 
I am here ?” 

“Tf that ... old story is true... 
salvation came with a child.” 

Long ago he had so said. Was she still 
to him the suggestion of at-one-ment ? or 
in his partial awakening had he not yet 
reached the moment which she deplored, 
the moment that had bereft him. 

He passed his hand again and again 
over her hair, smiling happily with a smile 
those watching had never seen on his face 
before; it was as though his spirit was 
satisfied. 

“You have come, Agnes? Come to 
your rightful home, to me. We shall be 
very happy; never be afraid—lI shall not 
be harsh with you; no, no, child, never 
with you.” 

He had always been gentle with her, she 
told him; always dear. There had never 
been a moment, not from the first, that 
she had feared him. 

Presently he became aware that they 
were not alone—by instinct more than 
sight he detected Helen. While he looked 
a ‘change came over him; his breath 
shortened, he made a gesture of dis- 
missal. 

“Do not send me away,” Helen im- 
plored, coming from the shadows. “Sir, 
] entreat your pardon. Was that offence 
of youth—unconsidered against you—and 
repented—so great that even to-night the 
sun must set: upon your anger ?” 

He seemed to lose the thread—at refer- 
ence to the sunset his glance fell again on 
the shortening beams. From the patch 
on the floor his eyes fixed on the west. 
There was infinite yearning and a great 
weariness in their gaze. 

““ Sunset !” 

The whispered word fell on the silence 
with full significance. 

Agnes turned her head unable to see 
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unmoved the absorbed abstraction and 
yearning of the dying eyes. 

Professor Kerley turned also to look at 
the sky, murmuring that decay was in- 
evitable to progression; it was immaterial 
what a man said or omitted to say on the 
eve of his larger birth—the freed mind 
would judge justly. 

“ But it is so terrible to feel his hatred. 
All else is dead to him, but with what self- 
recollection he has his mind is concen- 
trated upon it.” 

“Shall I tell you why, Helen Haw- 
trey——!” 

Helen gave a startled cry. The old man 
was leaning forward, his hands grasping 
the arms of his chair. Something of the 
old compelling force in expression and 
tone testified to his full comprehension. 
“T hated you as the cause of my own 
sin.” 

There was a stir in the room. The 
sunken dull eyes had grown bright; un- 
expectedly his brain had cleared. It 
seemed that his master passion was tri- 
umphant over death. 

“Oh, must you speak of it?” cried 
Agnes, kneeling beside him, resentful for 
his pain. Did he not understand that 
they were there to comfort not to distress 
him? If any thought troubled his mind 
to put it from him; the hallucination 
would pass. 

She urged in an agony of spirit, and he 
listened to the caressing tones as though 
they soothed him; by degrees the anger 
faded from the straining eyes. The 
girl watched him with extraordinary 
attentiveness in her face. |§ Her own per- 
sonality and consciousness of others was 
merged in the intense desire to hold his 
thought to peace. Afraid to move lest 
she disturbed him, the room grew so still 
that the ticking of the clock and falling 
ash seemed loud. 

She felt the presence of the professor 
and Helen watching with her in the great 
shadowy room, guarding its master from 
the approach of strangers. 

The emaciated hand was presently 
drawn from her grasp; the low vibrating 
voice of the squire rang through the 
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room where he had bowed to his burden 
so long. 

“| killed him, I loved jhim, but I killed 
him—my dear sister’s son ! ”’ 

There was a stifled cry from the further 
end of the room. 

“George ? No, no!” 

But the old man did not heed the inter- 
ruption. His mind was concentrated upon 
one idea, his gaze upon one face close to 
his with infinite compassion. 

It was a bad dream, it would pass. 
There were those here who loved him, 
who prayed for him— Agnes made an 
imperative gesture to warn the others 
back—who held him dear whatever the 
torture of his dream, whose honour was 
his. 

“JT killed him!” reiterated the low 
voice; “here, where no tears have washed 
away the stain . where I have suffered 
an unavailing repentance.” 

The beautiful eyes searching the withered 
face had conflicting fear and courage in 
their gaze. As though his hope was in 
their steadfastness he told his life-long 
wretchedness to her. 

“There was no murder in my heart— 
only pride,” he said, as one who recounts 
their thoughts in sleep. ‘“* Pride in him— 
in an old name. The estate came to me 
burdened, the name disgraced by my 
father——” 

His voice grew stronger as his mind 
triumphed. ‘I vowed to my mother to 
redeem both, and shield my sister Agnes 
from ill. In this old house she sang while 
I struggled with my man’s sterner task. 
She gave all I knew of affection.” 

How much he had been to her Agnes 
knew; how he had sheltered her; how, 
because of his bond, he had denied himself 
the associates to which his birth and young 
manhood gave him title; how, believing 
him parsimonious, he had been called a 
miser by his early friends, and forsaken ; 
all this Agnes had learned when she had 
personated his sister. 

“T could not fill her life,” he sighed 
wearily. ‘“‘ Her husband won her heart, 
and broke it. If I was stern to her sons, 
I was stern to myself also. I looked to 
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George to establish the fallen house. He 
mocked and flouted me because of a 
woman——” 

His calm had broken up; he trembled 
violently ; his voice rose to a cry. 

“In the day when I am forgiven, when 
I forget, then will I forgive also. May no 
winter come upon her hope—no; no, not 
as came on mine. George mocked me 
with her name; in my anger I lifted my 
stick and struck an unpremeditated 
blow——” 

Helen had drawn nearer in the gloom, 
Agnes heard her breathing. Both watched 
with fascinated eyes the tragedy re-enacted 
before them. 

“He fell at my feet; he was dead!” 
The dying eyes were fading. Turning 
from Agnes they peered into Helen’s 
face. 

“Dead !”’ he said, with an outstretched 
hand of denunciation or appeal. 

There was a dread silence, in which no 
sound was heard except the breathing 
of the kneeling women and the nesting 
song of blackbirds. 

“Give peace in our time, O Lord, for 
there is none other that fighteth for us, 
but only Thou, O God.” 

It was Ambrose Kerley’s voice that 
prayed, quiet and strong. 

““ Peace ?”’ echoed the squire ; “‘ peace ? 
In our time, O Lord, for there is none 
other, none other ...I1 did not know 
that I had killed.”’” He resumed, with a 
fina! effort to rally his force—with some- 
thing of the old warrior spirit that had 
never shirked : 

“T was ill. When I recovered, Dan’s 
father told me that George had renounced 
me; that I should never see his face 
again. He had buried him... under 
the yew. Best told me long after. In 
cowardice or hope in Edward, to give him 


his chance, I kept silence. I do not 
know... it is longago ...I paid in 
secret... I built on ...sand. A life 
for a life. I have...given mine. None 
other . . . fighteth... for us... but 
only Thou.” 


The feebly beating heart had done with 
war. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 
PEACE AND GOODWILL 


It was Christmas of the year 1902, the 
morning was mild and bright, and Agnes, 
walking in the professor’s garden, could 
hear Mrs. Best’s top notes shrill with 
ecstasy :— 


Joyful all ye nations ri-se, 
Swell the triumph of the ski-es. 


Agnes smiled. Dan was coming home 
to-night and the little old lady was storm- 
ing the heavens with song. If a wizened 
brown face could be beautiful, hers had 
been lovely for a week, since hearing that 
Dan had landed “with all his legs and 
arms,’ to say nothing of his V.C., which, 
judging by his letters, he held in greater 
esteem. 

To say that Mrs. Best had been up with 
the dawn would not be stating the case, . 
for she had been up at intervals since mid- 
night to make quite certain that the planets 
were keeping their course and the earth 
revolving as usual, for never was a dawn 
so reluctant. She filled in many intervals 
with snatches of thanksgiving which were 
broken into by anxiety that she had for- 
gotten something, or mislaid something in 
Dan’s room, and with her feet thrust into 
her bedroom slippers, and a grey flannel 
dressing-gown over her night dress, shad- 
ing the candle with her bony hand, she 
fitted backwards and forwards between 
Dan’s bedroom and her own, or up and 
down stairs peering into rooms and cup- 
boards. ‘‘ Captain Cuttle,”’ taking notes 
with a blinking eye through a hole he had 
pecked for this purpose in his cage-blanket, 
discovering that it was candlelight and not 
sunlight that was shining, called names. 

“Tdiot, idiot, you never know your 
luck!” 

““Mine’s in,” Mary Best affirmed. 

The old oak shone like glass, and the 
silver and the glass were burnished light- 
reflectors. Every book was in its place; 
a new pen-wiper, worked in silks, match- 
ing the new slippers resting on the fender ; 
over the desk hung an illuminated text, 
part of which was hidden by tall Christmas 
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lilies and chrysanthemums brought by 
Patty Fairfax from her greenhouse at 
Branksome Park—“ .. . wait patiently 

. . and He shall give thee thine heart’s 
desire.” 

The fact that Dan had spent a week in 
the City of Destruction before coming to 
Mill-Willows had not given her an uneasy 
moment; his two sound feet were on 
British soil again. The hungry waves of 
ocean had ceased to clamour for him, and 
Professor Kerley, who had met him at 
Southampton and accompanied him to 
London, guaranteed delivery on Christmas 
evening. There was only to get through 
a few more hours. 

Joyful all ye nations ri-se, 
Swell the triumph of the ski-es. 


“Dear old thing!’’ murmured Agnes, 
with a subdued glad echo of the song in 
her own heart. She and Helen had just 
driven back from Twynham Bourne, where 
they had attended the Priory service, and 
her cheeks were fresh with the air. Her 
grey eyes had lost their sadness, and her 
step, as she lightly paced the gravel, was 
firm though slow. 

As she walked, scene after scene of the 
past lived before her, not lacking meaning, 
nor weighted with a meaning she could 
not receive. The optimism of Ambrose 
Kerley she had learned brokenly—wrong 
a lesser right; hate the negative, love 
the positive, force; Death the door to 
Life. 

. this frail bark of ours, when sorely tried, 

May wreck itself without the pilot's guilt, 


he had reminded her; but the driftwood 
reached shore. There was no waste in the 
economy of God. 

Helen came quickly over ‘the lawn and 
slipped her arm through that of Agnes. 

“ Dreaming, dear ?” 

The grave face of the girl lightened as 
she met the dark pathetic eyes. There 
was almost a timidity in the manner of 
the elder woman. Her face was always 
pale, the dark eyes melancholy, but at 
this moment Agnes was startled by the 
resemblance to her brother; not Clement 
before his humbling self-distrust but in 
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the days when he strove to re-establish 
himself. 

“To the Rescue 
painter’s name the honour for which he 


” had given the dead 


had striven. It had been hung on the 
‘line,’ and the visitors to the Academy, 
attracted first by the critics gathered about 
it, were held by its force. Men and women 
alike felt the tragedy in the fearless young 
face about which the tangled golden hair 
was blown by the wind, and the strength 
of the girlish hands in their grasp on the 
oars. 

Large sums had been offered for the 
painting, but its worth was priceless to 
Agnes: a memento of a conquest more 
than artistic. Both he and John Thorpe 
were past defeat and triumph; there was 
a time when it meant much to them, but 
they were independent of human forgive- 
ness and affection now. 


Helen talked eagerly of her prepara- 
tions. The professor had given due notice 
that half a dozen men would dine; men 
of distinguished names who had been at- 
tracted by “ Honours,” and the professor’s 
determination to give Dan a literary greet- 
ing had met with Helen’s enthusiastic 
acquiescence. This was the professor’s 
first party since their marriage, and Helen 
was as anxious for its success as she had 
been for Eastern Fairfax’s début. 

At length carriage-wheels were heard ; 
they came nearer and stopped. Two 
figures alighted, half-obliterated in the 
dusk. But one figure shot ahead of the 
other with light strides, and little Mrs. 
Best, who had been fluttering between the 
Lodge window and door, was presently 
caught off her feet, a pair of strong arms 
enfolding her. When at last she lifted her 
head and looked at her son there was a 
light in her eyes he had never seen there 
before. 

“It is Dan-u-el,” she sighed, as though 
to the last she had doubted her heaven. 
“My boy Dan.” 

Not till she had given him his tea did 
she seem quite to realise that he was 
indeed there in the flesh; her hands trem- 
bled among the teacups; .‘she looked at 
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him from time to time furtively. He had 
changed somehow ; he looked even taller 
than before, thinner certainly, but mus- 
cular and bronzed; the change, however, 
was in the expression of the attractive 
irregular face, in himself. His eyes had 
lost their trick of “looking into distance,” 
as his mother used to express it. He had 
bridged the old intellectual and spiritual 
gulf that had long ago divided him from 
the world he coveted. He had longed for 
his part and it had been found him, and 
the knowledge of life, of men, of their 
worst and darkest hours, of their best and 
strongest, had been a stimulus. 

His mother’s voice broke in upon his 
reverie ; now he was home he could take 
his rest. 

“Rest !’’ he laughed happily. ‘ Rest 
is superfluous—and impossible to a man 
not tired, and criminal to a man with his 
work undone.” 

Mary Best sighed jealously ; her small 


domain would never content him, never 
had. 


A slender black-gowned figure came 
softly into the room. The firelight, pick- 
ing out gold-glints in her hair, would have 
told who it was if she had not spoken. 

“Dandy! I had to come.” 

Her hands were stretched out and clasped 

in his. “I couldn’t wait to meet you at 
dinner before all the others,’ she said. 
There was something different in her tone 
and manner to her old appropriation, but 
the things of which her eyes spoke were 
too deep for surface words. 
} They fell into talk presently, sitting in 
the firelight together, where Mrs. Best left 
them, and as they talked Agnes also de- 
tected that sterner note in Dan which 
had taken the place of his earlier in- 
decision. 

He realised that his relations with Agnes 
had changed. As she sat in the low chair 
by the hearth, her face and figure lit only 
by the firelight, there was an indescribable 
delight to him in her abandon. There was 
something too that was confession and 
appeal in her quick sympathy. 

It was worth his hardest and most diffi- 
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cult hour to have her smile for the gifts he 
had lain upon her altar. 

He had heard from Ambrose Kerley the 
story of the closing scene at Thorpe Tower, 
but he heard it again now, Agnes’ voice 
soft with loving memory. 

“Ah! dear old fellow!’ Dan’s voice 
choked. “In the letter which he left for 
me he told me the accident—the tragedy 
that wrecked him, and my father’s part 
in it. My mother need never know. It 
is like you all to leave it to me whether she 
should be told. George Thorpe is buried 
with his kin; besides the few whom it 
concerned, the manner of his death need 
never be known—for the sake of that brave 
old man who suffered a living death to 
save his descendants from dishonour. It 
isn’t orthodox, of course,’”’ proceeded Dan, 
“but to me he is a martyr. Just or un- 
just, he lived and died for his cause; 
against his happiness and nature—I knew 
him, and I never knew a man more fasti- 
diously honourable. He pretended to 
nothing; he withdrew from all claim of 
consideration. Ah, dear old man!” 

That he had been proved true to him 
was enough to Dan. 

“I’m glad he knew,” he said, forgetful 
that the knowledge of his truth meant 
knowledge of another’s untruth. 

Whatever John Thorpe’s intention had 
been regarding the righting of wrongs, the 
wjll he had made when Agnes had relin- 
quished his name and her inheritance had 
been put into effect. The pictures, plate, 
and family heirlooms he bequeathed to 
Agnes as the only one to whom they would 
be of value ; to Dan his library. The old 
Towers was to be demolished; already 
the hammer and pick disturbed the ancient 
silence—the estate was to be sold, the pro- 
ceeds bequeathed to the endowing of a 
home for orphaned sons of impoverished 
gentlefolk. 

There was no anger in this disposal. 
With a dignity of humiliation the squire 
had acknowledged the right of youth 
to refuse the burden of the past. “ The 
hope of the future is with the young; 
age has but one supreme right—experi- 
ence, upon which the enthusiasm and 
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courage of youth may safely base its 
enterprise.” 

Agnes was grateful for that clause. It 
acquitted her. She spoke of it now. She 
looked back humbly on that other tie of 
feeble dependence to which she had been 
so willing to accede; but the future had 
no bond. 


Helen had asked Mrs. Best to be one of 
the party at dinner. 

“What, me? I wouldn’t bemean Dan- 
u-el!’’ she had exclaimed. ‘‘ When Pro- 
vidence has seen fit to raise him it would 
be a poor sort of pride that to vaunt itself 
would shame him.” 

But, unable to deny herself the assur- 
ance of her son’s felicity, Mrs. Best donned 
her black silk and lace and “ went over ”’ 
tothe house. Secreting herself in an ante- 
room she got ravishing glimpses of the 
glittering table and the guests, of whom 
Dan occupied the seat of honour. Dan 
in his dress suit with his medal on his 
breast, almost compensated for the dis- 
appointment she had felt that he was not 
entitled to wear the full regimentals of a 
general. She experienced a queer jea- 
lousy, too, that Agnes went in on another 
gentleman’s arm, a remarkably distin- 
guished-looking gentleman, who seemed 
much interested in his beautiful neighbour 
during dinner. She peered anxiously to 
see if Dan seemed upset, but he was in 
animated talk with Barnaby Fairfax, 
whose kind eyes wandered ‘smilingly to 
Patty, who was recounting some of her 
early experiences of parties in Australia, 
at which the professor was laughing— 
“rode thirty miles to a dance given in a 
barn, with our dresses strapped on the 
saddle-—” . 

“ Extraordinary !”’ ejaculated the pro- 
fessor. 

“Extraordinary foolish!’’ A sudden 
lull made Mrs. Best’s comment distinctly 
audible. The professor looked puzzled. 
Helen’s eyes were bright with suppressed 
laughter. She began to fear that Mrs. 
Best would not have attracted so much 
notice in the room as she might out of it. 
Dan was unconscious of what was trans- 
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piring behind the door; his mother’s 
assurance that nothing would induce her 
at her time of life to take up with the 
ways of society had left her, as he supposed, 
contentedly at the Lodge awaiting his 
return. But as the dinner progressed and 
the talk grew more impersonal and ani- 
mated, Mrs. Best, becoming fired and 
excited by the magnetism of laughter 
and talk, forgot discretion and laughed 
as heartily as any when a point was 
made. 

Professor Kerley proposing a toast— 
Dan Best—and Dan’s reply, brought 
matters to a climax. Dan spoke well at 
all times, and to-night his heart was 
moved and his speech dramatic speaking 
of things he has seen and understood. All 
in the room were absorbed, Mrs. Best had 
crept nearer unknowingly, drawn from all 
thought save pride and delight. Ina 
pause filled with emotion, a quavering 
voice broke out unconsciously : 

“Oh, Dan-u-el!” 

Surprise and question was on every 
face save the hostess’s. The hero of the 
hour looked unfeignedly puzzled. He 
glanced apologetically at Helen, who re- 
assured him with a smile; then he sud- 
denly comprehended. 

Helen giving the signal the ladies rose, 
and little Mrs. Best, before she had re- 
covered from her fright, was tactfully 
ensnared into the drawing-room, where 
the gentlemen soon followed. Something 
in the scared appealing glance of his 
mother reminded Dan of the time when 
once before she had meddled in his affairs. 
When he went over to her, which he did 
immediately, he saw that she was trem- 
bling. He put the wrinkled hand on his 
arm with a reassuring pressure. The 
twinkle in his eyes as he looked at her told 
more eloquently than words that he wasn’t 
angry—only laughing at her. 

She never knew how it came about— 
the remembrance stayed with her in every 
after-hour to gladden it—but she found 
herself distinguished. There never faded 
from her heart the recollection of Dan’s 
face and the tone of his voice when he 
presented her 
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she had shared the honour of her son 


satisfied : 


Best was abundantly 








The Long Night 


“My mother!” 

It is not permitted to every one to realise 
their ideal of Paradise while still on earth. 
But Mary Best was abundantly satisfied : 
she had shared the honour of her son. 

After the strangers had departed, and 
Patty and Barnaby Fairfax driven away 
side by side, discussing the great dinner to 
be given in Eastern Fairfax’s name on 
New Year’s Eve, to the cripples in London, 
Professor Kerley and Dan smoked their 
good-night pipe together in the study. The 
mild soft eyes were bright behind the 
smoke wreaths. 

‘You've ‘ squared up’ with me, boy!”’ 

“To you and to my mother I owe 
everything,’ answered Dan huskily. 
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“Query! Ifa man’s character and in- 
tellectual attainments reached their apogee 
in his teens, what of evolution ?” 


Dan walked in the avenue late that 
night, and as he walked the figure he 
watched for came for a moment into the 
room and the light of the professor’s micro- 
scope; the golden head bent down for a 
moment beside the grey head,*then the 
light wavered and disappeared, to appear 
again presently in the window under the 
roof. 

Dan lifted his hat in unseen greeting. 

“ Good-night,” he said softly. “ Yet 
not good-night—good morning—morning 
of a new day.” 


END. 


CRS 


The Long Night 


NIGHT spreads her cool dark wings o’er all 
the land, 
And under them I fain would fall asleep, 
Fain would find rest for weary heart and 
hand, 


And eyes that now unwilling vigil keep. 


Yet, o’er and o’er, the doings of the day 
With wearying insistence fill my brain ; 
And hour by hour the long night steals 
away, : 


And still I wake, and seek for sleep in 
vain. 


The window shows, a square of lesser dark, 
And frames a space of star-besprinkled 
sky ; 
So small a space,and yet how many a spark, 
Each spark a world, gleams there before 
mine eye. 


Countless they seem, yet, thinking to 
beguile 
Some of the tediousmoments left of night, 
Idly I undertake the task, and while 
I know it hopeless, count those points 
of light. 


When lo! it slowly dawns upon my mind 


That this is sunlight creeping o’er the bed , 


And I, no longer weary, wake to find 


Sleep was my guest, all unknown till she fled. 


KATHARINE ALISON BROCK, 











OR my opening paragraph I 
feel inclined to purloin§ and 
adapt some prefatory remarks 
which I came across in a book 

of Extracts, and which have suggested 
some of the following thoughts, and say 
that if my reader takes up this article 
for guidance on minute points of cere- 
monious behaviour, he will look in vain. 
I fear that I cannot instruct the men how 
to carry their canes or hats, or the women 
how to arrange their guests at a dinner 
party. My design is quite different, for 
I am sure that if once the principles are 
acquired which inspire the hearts and 
lives of true gentle-folk, they will always 
know, by a kind of spiritual instinct, how 
to behave—even though the ordinary 
notions of propriety may be a little 
shocked. 

For instance, in her village home, 
replete with curios from all the world, 
the walls of which are hung with valuable 
paintings, a beloved relative of mine has 
a Sunday afternoon Bible-class of very 
old labouring men, each of whom is bent 
double as he walks. By her tender grace 
and teaching, their hearts and lives have 
been greatly sweetened and _beautified, 
and they might be fitly classed as gentle- 
men in feeling, if not in rank and educa- 
tion. But one of them a little startled 
the proprieties of the house, when in the 
middle of the class on one lovely summer 
afternoon he asked permission to take off 
his coat and sit in his shirt-sleeves. It 
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might be a breach of etiquette, but from 
the way in which he made his request, 
and the simplicity and naivété of it, I 
will contest the point with all comers that 
there was no violation of the manners of a 
gentleman. 

It is stated that the type of character 
indicated by our English words, Gentle- 
man or Gentlewoman, is peculiar to our 
country. The French Gentilhomme is 
specially applicable to rank and superiority 
of blood, whilst its English equivalent 
denotes an ideal of social grace and 
moral excellence which are independent 
of the artificial claims of rank and wealth. 
It is said that a group of Japanese students 
at Cambridge formed themselves into an 
association for the purpose of studying 
this particular social ideal: but for this 
I cannot vouch. 


What are the qualities of heart and dis- 
position that lie at the foundation of 
the character of true gentle-folk ? 


Perhaps if my readers have read the ex- 
quisite sketches of character in “‘Cranford” 
they will have formed a truer conception 
of what is in my mind than any amount 
of definition ; but I should say that there 
are three elements, at least, which go to 
make up the ideal which we are seeking 
to delineate: first, a noble self-respect ; 
next, a keen sensitiveness for the feelings 
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of others; resulting, lastly, in an entire 
absence of all thought of self in the one 
aim to shed the consciousness of happiness 
and ease on all around, whatever be their 
rank or age. 

These are qualities which are not 
conferred by birth or riches, education 
or manners. None of these alone, or 
all of them together, constitute gentle- 
folk. We may discover specimens of 
that rare and noble quality at the plough 
and the forge, in the cottage and the 
factory, as well as in Court circles. “A 
gentleman,’ says Whyte Neville, “is 
courteous, kindly, brave, and _high- 
principled, considerate towards the weak 
and self-possessed amongst the strong. 
High-minded and unselfish, he does to 
others as he would they should do unto 
him; and shrinks from the meanness 
of taking advantage of his neighbour, 
man or woman, friend or foe, as he 
would from the contamination of 
cowardice, duplicity, or tyranny. Sans 
peur et sans reproche, he has a lion’s 
courage with a woman’s heart; and 
such a one, be he in peer’s robes or a 
ploughman’s smock, is a true gentleman.” 

That high self-respect may be illustrated 
by a hypothetical case, suggested in 
“The Perfect Gentleman,’ which is not 
an improbable test for any of us. You 
may be paying an afternoon visit, and 
are shown into the drawing-room. While 
waiting for the lady of the house to appear, 
your eye falls inadvertently on a letter 
which lies open upon the table. In the 
quite involuntary glance you cast on it, 
you are arrested by the fact that your own 
name is written there by an unknown 
hand. Your curiosity is naturally excited, 
and you cannot but wonder what it is that 
is said of you, and for what purpose your 
name was introduced. Minute passes 
after minute; the lady whom you are 
expecting does not ,appear; you. are 
left alone with that interesting letter ; 
it lies within your reach and no one 
would be a whit the wiser if you were 
to take it up and see what it was about— 
nay, you could read some of it as it lies, 
without even altering your position. Now 


comes the crucial test. To yield to that 
dishonourable curiosity and read that 
letter proves that you are deficient in 
one of the highest traits of true gentility; 
whilst if you resist the temptation, and 
live up to your highest ideal, you are, so 
far at least, one of the true gentle-folk. 

An old-time illustration of that high 
code of honour which characterises such 
souls is furnished from English history. 
Some time after the Battle of Cressy, 
Edward III. of England and Edward the 
Black Prince, the more than heir of his 
father’s renown, pressed John, King of 
France, to indulge them with the pleasure 
of his company at London. John was 
desirous of embracing the invitation, 
and accordingly laid the proposal before 
his Parliament at Paris. The Parliament 
objected that the invitation covered an 
insidious project of seizing his person. 
But the King replied, with some warmth, 
that he was confident his brother Edward, 
and more especially his young cousin, 
were ‘‘too much of the gentleman”’ to treat 
him in that manner. He did not say 
too much of the king, of the hero, or of 
the saint, but too much of the gentleman, 
to be guilty of any baseness. The sequel 
verified this opinion. At the Battle of 
Poictiers King John was made prisoner, 
and conducted by the Black Prince to 
England. The Prince entered London 
in triumph, amid the throng and accla- 
mations of thousands. But this rather 
appeared to be the triumph of the French 
king than of his conqueror. John was 
seated on a proud steed, royally robed, 
and attended by a numerous and gorgeous 
train of the British nobility, whilst his 
conqueror endeavoured, as much as 
possible, to disappear, and rode by his 
side in plain attire, and degradingly 
seated on a little Irish cob. He was too 
much of a gentleman to take an advantage 
of a fallen foe. 

As for that sensitiveness for the feeling 
of others, we are reminded of Charles 
Kingsley’s Amyas Leigh. whose training 
had been that of the old Persians, “ to 
speak the truth and draw the bow,” 
both of which savage virtues he had 
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acquired to perfection, as well as the 
faculty of enduring pain cheerfully, and 
of believing it to be the finest thing in 
the world to be a gentleman, by which 
word he had been taught to understand 
the careful habit of causing needless pain 
to no human being, poor or rich, and of 
taking pride in giving up his own pleasure 
for the sake of those who were weaker 
than himself. 

Perhaps we may be pardoned for 
quoting again that anecdote, told in 
the “‘ Reminiscences of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft,” of the treatment of a young 
soldier by his colonel. He had been 
promoted from the ranks, and given a 
commission in another regiment, and, 
according to custom, was invited to a 
farewell dinner by the officers. As the 
guest of the evening, he was placed on 
the right of the presiding colonel, and 
helped to all the dishes first. He was 
but little used to the manners of polite 
society and the courses of an officers’ 
mess, and was somewhat embarrassed, 
although the colonel, one of the truest 
types of a gentleman, did his best to put 
his guest at ease. The soup having been 
served, a servant came to the side of the 
newly made officer with a large bowl 
filled with lumps of ice for cooling the 
champagne. He had no idea of the use 


of the ice, and finally in answer to the - 


challenge of the servant, ‘“‘Ice, sir?” 
in desperation took up a large piece of ice, 
and not knowing what else to do with it, 
put it in his soup. A smile passed round 
the dining table, but when the bowl was 
offered to the colonel, without moving a 
muscle of his face, he also dropped a piece 
of ice into his soup. Those who followed 
took their cue from the colonel, or let the 
bowl pass: but the situation was saved, 
and the young officer breathed freely 
again to think that, after all, he had done 
the right thing. That little act showed 
that the colonel had the nature of a true 
gentleman, in its delicate sensitiveness to 
the feelings of another. 

And, once more, for that absence of 
all thought of self in order to make all 
others at their ease, I like to think of those 
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incidents of Thackeray told in that 
entertaining book, ‘‘ Celebrities and I.” 
It is charming to think of the big giant 
with the silver hair, the rosy face, the 
spectacles, and the sunny sweet smile, 
making a genealogical tree for the dolls ; 
standing treat for as many tarts as could 
be eaten, absenting himself from the 
shop that they might be eaten in peace ; 
and, finally, settling for ever on the chil- 
dren’s behalf that most distasteful carrot- 
soup. 

True gentlemen or gentlewomen make 
therefore most delightful hosts, carefully 
avoiding whatever may cause a jar or 
jolt among their guests; they are the 
servants of all, with eyes for all in the 
company, putting all at their ease, and 
laying themselves out to elicit the best 
qualities and strongest points in each; 
willing to undergo any amount of personal 
effacement, if at the end of the day the 
individuality of every member of the 
household has been consulted and per- 
suaded to yield the fairest flowers and 
richest fruits—at the same time the self- 
effacement is so perfect that those for 
whom it is made do not realise how com- 
plete it is. 


* * * * * 


True Gentility is shown in comparatively 
small things 


A gauge of the nature of your vom- 
panions is furnished by their behaviour 
in a railway carriage. In my judgment, to 
raise your hat when you enter or leave 
a carriage where ladies are sitting is a 
pleasant act of courtesy; and, of course, 
to offer your paper, to be willing to adjust 
the window to suit those who are travelling 
beside you, or to help to beguile the time 
for the weary and anxious, are tiny marks 
of Christian good-breeding which are not 
as frequent as they might be. They seem 
to come more naturally to German, 
Frenchman, or Italian than to the dwellers 
in our more conservative country. But 
I have often been struck by the un- 
mannerliness of people who are alighting 
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at a certain station en route. It is as 
likely as not a cold gusty day, you have 
carefully adjusted your window at three 
or four holes so as to get an inch or two 
of ventilation, and are quietly engaged 
with your paper. Suddenly, some one 
gets out of the carriage, and is not content 
with letting down your window to reach 
the door-handle, with no attempt to put 
it up again, but actually leaves the door 
wide open, and the whole carriageful of 
people is exposed to the mercy of the 
elements. I am sorry to say that in my 
experience well-dressed women () will 
not call them ladies or gentlewomen 
offend more often in this respect than 
the other sex. I suppose it is that women 
are timid of speaking to men (if, indeed, 
this be the reason, I readily excuse them); 
but it has often startled me to notice, 
how very much one may do for respectably 
dressed women in the way of opening 
railway-doors, calling porters, and getting 
tea, without one word of thanks or recog- 
nition. But I suppose that parsons are 
regarded as part of the toiling masses, 
and that whatever they may do is only 
their duty, having done which they are 
still unprofitable servants. 


* * * * * 


Nothing more quickly indicates true 
gentle-folk than their behaviour to women, 
servants, and others who may rank 
beneath them in the superficial judgment 
of human society. 

In one of his noble stories George 
Macdonald says exactly what I would 
like to say here, distinguishing the noble 
courtesy of a truly gentle soul from the 
familiarity of the snob. ‘“‘ Annie of the 
shop understood by a fine moral instinct 
what respect was due to her, and what 
respect she ought to show, and was, 
therefore, in the truest sense well-bred. 
There are women whom no change of 
circumstances would cause to alter even 
their manner by a hair’s-breadth; such 
are God’s ladies: there are others in 
whom any outward change will reveal the 
vulgarity of a nature more conscious of 
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claim thanof obligation. Sercombe, though 
a man of what is called education, was but 
conventionally a gentleman. If in doubt 
whether a man be a gentleman or not, hear 
him speak to a woman he regards as his 
inferior ; his very tone will probably betray 
him. A true gentleman, that is a true man, 
will be the more carefully respectful.” 

The same distinction makes itself felt 
as you listen to two men or two women 
addressing a railway porter. You can 
tell in a moment whether a member of 
the aristocracy of true gentle-folk is 
speaking, or one who is seeking to be 
taken for pure gold, but can be never 
anything better than tinsel. 

In one of his letters Lord Chesterfield 
says, truly enough: ‘“ Low people, in good 
circumstances, fine clothes, and equipages, 
will show contempt for all those who 
cannot afford as fine clothes, as good an 
equipage, and who have not (as their term 
is) as much money in their pockets.” 

Especially in behaviour to our house- 
hold servants our right to be numbered 
among the true gentle-folk is discovered. 
We should always wish our servants 
‘“‘ good-morning,”’ and take an interest in 
any ailment from which they may be 
suffering, or home anxiety which may 
be lying heavily on their hearts. If 
one is leaving, we should be careful to 
know that she has a situation or a friend 
to go to—the circumstances in which 
we should turn a girl out into the streets 
at a moment’s notice are almost incon- 
ceivable, for if the girl has done wrong, 
we are still responsible to keep her from 
taking further steps on the wrong path— 
that she must have to leave us may be 
clear, but that she should have’ some 
respectable place to go to is no less so. 
If we are men, we should never let a 
servant-girl stand at the front-door 
whistling for a cab on a wintry or stormy 
night, or send her to the post with letters 
under similar circumstances, unless there 
is urgent necessity, and then we should 
apologise to her for sending her out, 
and explain the need, which she will as 
readily recognise. If we are women, 
we should never ring the bell, especially 
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if there be a downstairs kitchen in our 
home, unless it is necessary ; and where 
it is possible to save young legs an errand 
we should be glad of it for Christ’s sake, 
and our own. Be sure to leave some 
of your fresh peas and new strawberries 
for your kitchen-maid. She likes them 
as well as you do. These are royal manners. 
I am at a loss to understand the rightness 
of keeping one’s coachman and _ horses 
out on wintry and stormy nights, merely 
for pleasure: but as I am never likely 
to be troubled with this matter, I will 
not pronounce on it, for it is a contemptible 
thing for a man to condemn in others 
faults to which he has never had any 
personal temptation. When you are out 
late, do not forget to let your servants go 
to bed. Be firm, insistent on duty being 
properly performed, and that all things 
should be done decently and in order; 
but with all this let there be consideration, 
cheerfulness, sweet reasonableness, and in 
your life the law of kindness. 

If one of the true gentle-folk has lost 
his temper with a servant or inferior, 
he is frank and generous enough to con- 
fess his fault andask forgiveness. But one 
of your veneer-gentry is much too par- 
ticular to maintain his pasteboard dignity 
to stoop to anything, in his eyes, so 
humiliating. But, of course, as_ the 
servants say in the servants’ hall, ‘“‘ What 
can you expect of him? there’s no sense 
in looking for gold-nuggets in a stone- 
quarry.” 

I had an amusing experience with one 
of my vergers once. He was good-hearted 
but very rough of speech, and much 
offended my dignity by never calling 
me Sir. Of course, I was too proud to 
correct him, but cured him in a fortnight 
by always calling him Mr. Robinson, 
with a good deal of emphasis on the “Mr.” 
My friend caught the accent after awhile. 
I suppose that like master, like servant 
means that we get very much as we 
give ! 


* * * * * 


One of my ideals for many years has 
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been Augustus Hare, of whom his wife 
said that “ perfect contentment with what 
was appointed him and deep thankfulness 
for all the good things given him marked 
his whole being. With him it seemed 
to be the most natural feeling to seek 
first the welfare of others, and to consider 
his own interest in the matter to have 
comparatively nothing to do with it. 
He was never weary in well-doing, never 
thought he had done enough, never 
feared doing too much. Those small 
things which by others are esteemed 
as unnecessary, as not worth while, 
were the very things he took care not to 
leave undone. It was not rendering a 
service, when it came im his way, when 
it came in the natural course of things 
that he/should do it; it was going out of 
his way to help others, taking every degree 
of trouble, and incurring personal in- 
convenience for the sake of doing good, 
and of giving’pleasure even in slight things, 
that distinguished /is benevolent activity 
from the common forms of it. The love 
that dwelt in him was ready to be poured 
forth on whomsoever needed it, and being 
a free-will offering it looked for no return, 
and felt no obligation conferred. In 
society he did not choose out the persons 
most congenial to his own tastes to con- 
verse with. If there were any person 
more uninviting and dull than others, 
he would direct his attentions to that 
one; and whilst he raised the tone of 
conversation by leading such persons to 
subjects of interest, it was done in so 
gentle and unobtrusive a manner, that 
it seemed as though the good came from 
them; and instead of being repelled or 
disheartened by his superior knowledge, 
they would be amazed to find themselves 
less ignorant’ than they had supposed 
themselves to be. How often has the 
stiffness, the restraint of a small party 
been dispelled by the loving words with 
which he would seem to draw all together, 
and endeavour to elicit the good in all: 
and though by nature excitable, and more 
than many dependent on outward circum- 
stances, there was ever an inward spring 
of active thought, which made his con- 
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yersation quite as lively and energetic 
when alone with his family as when called 
into play by the exertion of entertaining 
guests.” 


* * * * * 


At this point, gentle reader, my high 
ideals were put to a searching test, and 
in this way. I have written thus far sitting 
on the green lawn of a house I love in 
Kent. The air is heavy with fragrance, 
and making music in the woods below, 
the white clouds, floating lazily, form 
an exquisite contrast to the blue of the 
sky (there is no blue in the world so lovely 
as that which overarches rural England 
in April and September). I can resist 
Nature’s sweet wooings no longer. 
Editors and printers are out of reach. 
I will risk everything for a walk. Such 
a walk, through lanes, lined with beach 
and hazel, where the trees meet over- 
head, through fields where the cattle 
browse, through farms where the ust- 
houses smell fragrant with the hops, 
through woods where the flickering sun- 
light makes a chequered carpet; and to 
the beauty of the scenery is added the 
pleasure of exploring a new walk, which 
leads us down on the old moated Grange— 
in ruins now, alas !—but we suddenly dis- 
cover that it is already the hour for early 
dinner, and there is a mile to make ere 
we reach the house. At this unlucky 
moment my gentle companion suggests 
a short cut through the woods, and I, 
nothing loth, follow: but as usual our 
short cut lands us in another direction, 
still further from the house, and after 
retracing our steps we arrive disgracefully 
late, to find dinner waiting and every 
one endeavouring to look sweet. Now, 
here is the test of my gentle manners. 
As I walk through the last beech-wood I 
reason thus: ‘I am at home; I can 
humorously expose my sister as a false 
guide; she is too good and sweet to 
resent it; it is only doing what Adam 
did before me ; and I shall stand absolved 
in the eyes of the whole family; it will 
be clear that I at least was not the cause 


of spoiling the dinner.” But to save 
myself thus at her expense wil! be mean 
in the extreme, and forfeit my c\aim to be 
one of the genus I am describing, and 
therefore, for the sake of consistency, I 
must resist the temptation and be silent, 
simply expressing my profound regret. 
And yet the effort to hold my peace proves, 
to my sad self-knowledge, that I am, 
after all, not mahogany but grained and 
varnished deal. 


* * * x * 


This leads me back to the same point 
to which that glimpse of Augustus Hare 
had conducted us, that the supreme 
test of gentle manners is the Home. 
The real gentleman will be as _ polite 
to his wife after marriage as_ before, 
will still rise to open the door when she 
leaves the room, will still see that she 
has the best of everything, and will 
contrive to give her little mementoes 
of his love. The real gentlewoman will 
put on her best dress and little ornaments 
when they sit down together to their 
evening meal; and be as entertaining 
and loving and happy-making as in the 
old courting days. 

What higher type of the home life 
of a true and lovely soul—true to God’s 
ideal and lovely with His beauty—has 
in these modern days been given to the 
world than Charles Kingsley’s ? ‘‘ Home,” 
writes his wife, ‘‘ was to him the sweetest, 
fairest, most romantic thing in life; and 
there all that was best and brightest in 
him shone with steady and purest lustre. 
I would speak of his chivalry—for I 
can call it nothing else—in daily life—a 
chivalry which clothed the most ordinary 
and commonplace duties with freshness 
and pleasantness. No fatigue was too 
great to make him forget the courtesy 
of less wearied moments, no business too 
engrossing to deprive him of his readiness 
to show kindness and sympathy. To 
school himself to this code of unfaltering, 
high and noble living was the great work 
of a self-discipline so constant that to 
many people, even of noble temperament, 
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it might appear Quixotic. He always 
seemed content with the society he was 
in, because he educated himself to draw 
out the best of every one, and touch on 
their stronger, and not weaker, points. 
Justice and mercy, and that self-control 
which kept him from speaking a hasty 
word or harbouring a mean suspicion, 
combined with a divine tenderness, were 
his governing principles in all his home 
relationship.” 

Compared with a life like this, what 
bathos to speak of George IV., or Beau 
Brummel, as “the first’ gentleman in 
Europe”! Why talk of the rich of a parish 
as the quality? Quality is the attribute 
of character, not of the purse. 


* * * * * 


There is a close connection between 
the true gentility and Christianity. 
Indeed, it is said that a poor man being 
asked to define “a gentleman” said 
that it was “the devil’s imitation of a 
Christian.” But I question whether you 
can have a gentleman, or gentlewoman, 
whose character is not based on Jesus 
Christ. ‘There never was but one 
perfect gentleman since the world began, 
and He was the Son of God.” When 
the woman taken in an act of sin was 
brought to Him, He stooped down as 
though he wrote on the ground (the late 
Professor Seeley said to hide the burning 
shame on His face), but when He did 
this He showed that the new order of 
God’s_ gentle-folk was inaugurated in 
our world; and the more like, Christ 
men and women are the more perfectly 
do they approximate to the ideal which 
we have endeavoured to depict. 

Only, be consistent with yourself. Do 
not endeavour to be what you are not. 
When Dr. Carey sat at the table of the 
Viceroy of India he overheard one of the 
guests indicating him to another as having 
been a shoemaker. ‘ No,” said that true 
gentleman and saint, “only a cobbler.” 
‘Never hesitate to own your humble 
parentage, or wear your native home- 
spun, but be like Jesus Christ, and through 
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all dresses and disguises there will 
manifested the character of one of Gg 
Almighty’s gentle-folk. q 

But remember that there is nothig 
in all this which is inconsistent wit 
strength, courage, bravery, fortitude 
Indeed, to be always thoughtful fg 
others and resolute in the pursuit of 
great ideal demands a strength which i 
only possible for the greatest and noble: 
souls. It is only the finest mechanisy 
that can steady a Nasmyth hemmer 
crack a nut. 

“When,” cries St. Francis de Sales) 
“shall we all be steeped in gentleneg 
and sweetness towards our neighbours? 
for gentleness in its highest quality i 
maintained by self-abnegation and the 
heroism of little virtues, such as toleration 
of another’s imperfections, sweetness of 
temper, and affability.” 

However simple and humble you are,’ 
you can suffer long and be kind, you 
can refrain from proud and unseemly) 
behaviour, you need never be rude’ or 
overbearing, you may. always be careful) 
not to hurt people’s feelings by hard’ 
words or reckless deeds, you can refuse? 
to entertain unjust suspicions or circulate? 
unkind stories, you can make fair allow- 
ances for the tempted and fallen, you can | 
do something every day to brighten the} 
lot of others, you may make it your busi- 7 
ness to unite yourself with the love of* 
God in Jesus Christ which is ever going = 
“forth to conquer evil, and in so doing 
you will acquire and propagate the temper | 
and mannér of God’s own and true) 
gentle-folk. ‘79 

So we will finish with the words of an 7 
old-time prayer (A.D. 1220). “ Then, % 
sweet Jesu, upon what higher man may © 
I my love set ? Where ‘may I a gentler © 
man choose than Thee, that art the King’s © 
Son, that this world wieldest, and art 
King and equal with thy Father, King 
of kings and Lord over lords, Child of 7 
royal birth, of David’s kin, the King of- 7 
Abraham’s race. Higher birth than this 
there is not under sun. Love I will Thee, 
then, sweet Jesu, as the gentlest life that 
ever lived on earth.” 


— 














Our Question Drawer 


Conducted by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


bel Meyer has answered below the questions submitted to him by our readers. 


Any who may have 


difficulties of a religious character ave earnestly invited to mention their trouble to Mr. Meyer so that he may 
endeavour to help them by giving the advice which-his wide knowledge and experience enable him to render] 


Is it really true that cleanliness is next to 
Godliness ? 

Ans. Of course you know that this is 
not literally a Scriptural maxim, but it 
breathes thegspirit of many Scriptures. 
When a degraded man becomes converted, 
there is an immediate change in his dress, 
home, and habits. He is first godly, and 
then cleanly. The converse is true, that 
if you can get people to be cleanly and 
tidy, and to live in wholesome and sani- 
tary conditions, they are much more 
amenable to godly influences. 


In answering a former correspondent, you 
suggest that there will be no motor-cars in the 
millennium, because of the selfishness, with 
which some people use them. Might not that 
argument apply to everything, money included? 


Ans. Yes, no doubt. It is selfishness 
that is making large tracks of this world 
an Aceldama. Banish that, and the 
fountain of evil would be stayed. At 
the same time, I hope, that the motors 
in the millennium will not leave such 
a bad smell of oil, and so much dust 
behind them, or rush quite so fast through 
the sweet quiet country. 


Is it inconsistent to believe in the full inspir- 
ation of the Scriptures, including the early 
chapters of Genesis, and, at the same time, 
believe in evolution up to a point ? 


e 

Ans. No, surely not. There is one 
interesting suggestion’ of the presence 
of evolution in Gen. ii. 7, where formed 
indicates the long process of moulding 
and making by degrees, whilst the breath 
of life is the inspiration of the Almighty 
of the human spirit into the body which 
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may have consumed millenniums in its 
slow development and evolution. 


Can you tell me to whom “ the elder brother” 
refers in the story of the Prodigal ? 


Ans. Of course, no parable can be 
worked out to all its details, but there 
seems little doubt that the key is afforded 
in the opening verses of the chapter. 
Both “the Pharisees and Scribes, mur- 
mured,”’ when they saw the publicans 
and sinners drawing near our Lord. “ And 
He spake unto them this parable.” 


Do such passages as 1 Cor. vii. 6, 10, and 25, 
imply that the matters dealt with have not the 
authority of inspiration, but are merely the 
opinions of an individual Christian ? 


Ans. I think that is the conclusion 
which the Apostle himself desires us to 
arrive at. But, of course, ‘‘ the indi- 
vidual Christian,” in this case, is a man 
of wide experience, and whose mind was 
wonderfully enlightened by the Spirit of 
God, so that his opinions have very great 
weight. 


In 1 Cor. v. 9, an earlier epistle of St. Paul 
to the Corinthian Church is spoken of, which 
seems to have been lost. Do you think that 
this was inspired? If so, would you say our 
Bible is not complete ? 


Ans. The Bible is complete, in the 
sense of telling us all which it is necessary 
for us to know for our salvation and daily 
conduct. But I can quite believe that 
it contains only a small part of the in- 
spired words, which have been spoken 
on our world. See John xxi. 25. And 
therefore the fact of an inspired writing 
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having been lost would not disturb me; 
but I should suppose that whilst it 
carried a divine and necessary message 
to those for whom it was written, it had 
no permanent message to succeeding 
ages. 


In reading Matthew xxvii. 3 and 4, I noticed 
what had never struck me before, that Judas 
apparently did not intend that Christ should 
be put to death. Perhaps he thought that the 
evidence would be insufficient for a conviction 
or that some supernatural deliverance would 
come. But when he saw that Christ was 
condemned he had remorse. Do you think 
this is so? If such is the case it seems to 
lessen the guilt of Judas ? 


Ans. This view is eloquently pro- 
pounded by Dr. Hanna in “The Last 
Day of our Lord’s Passion.” I confess 
that it has never commended itself to 
me, in the light of the passages. that 
speak of Judas as a thief, who did not 
scruple to make profit out of the slender 
income of the bag (John xii. 6). A 
man who could do this would hardly be 
capable of such lofty sentiments as those 
which this theory attributes to him. 
Besides the evident anguish of our Lord 
on his behalf, and His endeavour to turn 
him from his project, seem to indicate 
a more deeply dyed treachery (John xiii. 
25-27). 


It seemsto me from the emphatic statements 
of our Lord and the epistle of James that 
Christians should not take an oath in Court 
or elsewhere? But some preachers and 
teachers point to the case of Jesus being 
adjured by the High priest. Does that really 
mean that our Lord took an oath and even 
if it does, would that fact warrant Christians 
going against the distinct commands not to do 
so? I should be glad of help on this point. 


Ans. There is a great difference be- 
tween the oath of a law-court, and the 
profanity which is habitual to the aver- 
age Eastern, and to many of our own 
people. It was the latter that our Lord 
prohibited. Our Lord’s response to the 
High Priests’ adjuration, when He would 
reply to nothing else; St. Paul’s em- 
ployment in various passages of the full 
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form of an oath, “I call God as a witness 
before any soul;” the awful oath of the 
angel who announced that time should 
be no more; and the assertion that God 
swore by Himself (Gen. xxii. 16; Heb, 
vi. I13)—prove that a man, at a solemn 
moment, should be willing to attest his 
statements by an oath, 7.2., by calling God 
in to bear witness to the truth of his 
words. 


I am occupied from early morning to late at 
night every working day in the week and have 
no spare time at all save on Sunday. I ama 
keen photographer; is there anything wrong 
in my giving a little time on Sunday to my 
hobby. I donot letit interfere with attendance 
at service and indeed do not spend long at 
it at all? 


Ans. You must be guided as to your 
spending of Sunday by your own heart. 
This is the clear teaching of the Apostle. 
Read Rom. xiv., and especially the last 
verse. There is greater wrong in back- 
biting, censorious criticisms of the 
preacher, and lazying about on Sunday, 
than in photography. But I would 
dissuade you from the latter, because it 
would insensibly engross you, and steal 
away more and more of the precious 
hours. 


Is it right fora professing Christian to take 
legal proceedings against his debtors for the 
recovery of accounts due? 


Ans. The legal proceedings which 
Scripture discountenances are such as 
pertain to Church quarrels. The Apostle 
says that all such must be dealt with bya 
panel of Christian men (1 Cor. vi. 1-8). 
One would also shrink from taking legal 
proceedings, if one were actuated by a 
strong desire for revenge. But in com- 
mercial life, it seems to me absolutely 
necessary to bring fraudulent and dis- 
honest men to justice, else unscrupulous 
rogues would fatten on honest men. 
They should be treated as foot-pads are, 
for the sake of others. But you can 
always make a distinction between such 
and those who are unable to pay through 
unforeseen misiortunes. 
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[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive from clergymen, ministers, and 
others, brief accounts of any interesting Christian, charitable, or philanthropic work 


which they may be assisting to carry on. 


Short anecdotes of recent occurrences in 
connection with the efforts of the workers are particularly acceptable. 


Whenever 


possible the contributions will be published; but it must be understood that re- 


muneration is not offered for this material. 


This department has been organised 


with a view of giving the hundreds of Christian workers throughout the country who 
are unknown beyond their own immediate neighbourhood, an opportunity of telling 
what they are doing; and it is hoped that many by reading these notes will get 
ideas to help them from the recorded efforts of others. We shall be glad to receive 
copies of any local church or parish magazines. ] 


For Soldiers and Sailors 


WE have from* time to time referred 
to the spiritual work which is being done 
on behalf of our soldiers and sailors in 
different centres and to the magnificent 
“homes,” or club-houses, which have 
been erected and equipped as counter- 
attractions to the public-houses and other 
places of evil resort. No record of such 
work would be in any sense complete 
that did not tell something of the John 
Cory Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Rest at Cardiff, 
the new premises of which were opened 
last year. The work of which this is 
the centre and headquarters is one of the 
largest missions to soldiers and merchant 
seamen in the world. Some idea of its 
activity may be gathered from certain 
statistics published in the twenty-first 
annual report—that for 1902." During 
that year there were 26,517 attendances 
at the English, French, and Italian meet- 
ings, and 4766 at the Scandinavian 
services. The temperance pledge was 
taken by 512 English sailors and 103 
English soldiers, whilst at the Scandi- 
navian meetings 222 men also became 


abstainers. Good healthy literature is 
supplied to soldiers and sailors, and during 
the year the latter received 745 bags, 
and the former 1645 parcels, of helpful 
books and journals. An important item 
of the work, which proves of the greatest 
convenience to the men, is the receipt of 
letters in their behalf, 2342 being the 
number received in 1902. During the 
twenty-two years of the mission’s existence 
520,000 men had attended the religious 
services, and, considerably over a million 
and a half had made use of the rooms 
for reading, writing, &c. The importance 
of such an institution at Cardiff. offering 
all its advantages free of charge to the 
soldiers and sailors, can be gauged from 
the fact that at that port more sailors 
land than at any other port in the world. 

The fine new building was erected and 
equipped by Mr. and Mrs. John Cory, 
whose generosity and readiness to help 
Christian effort are so well known. It is 
more than a “‘ rest” or an “ institution,” 
for all the comforts of home are to be 
found there, and Mrs. Curv in furiis) ing 
the handsome building, erected by her 
husband, spared no expense in studying 
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the comfort of the men and rendering 
the rooms artistic and attractive. The 
building is an ornament to the town. 
The front is commanding and artistic, 
being designed in the Renaissance style 
of architecture, and constructed of Bath 
stone richly decorated with carving illus- 
trative of the work which is carried 
on. The carving in the tympanum is in 
high relief, embodying the emblem of the 
Rest. The design includes a light- 
house as the central figure, wth the 
rising sun in the background, and a 
representation of both steam- and sailing- 
vessels. The carving surro inding the oval 
‘windows has for the main central feature 
the Welsh dragon ; on either side are flags 





The fine entrance hall of the new John Cory Sailors’ and 


Soldiers’ Rest at Cardif 
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illustrative of the Services at home and 
abroad, and beneath are emblems of the 
Army and Navy combined, indicating 
that the Rest offers a welcome to both, 
On the right side of the spacious entrance- 
hall is the English Hall, with accommoda- 
tion for 250 persons. The walls are hung 
with valuable oil-paintings, presented by 
several local shipowners. The Floral Hall 
marks a great advance on all that has yet 
been done for our sailors and soldiers. 
This will always be filled with palms, 
plants, flowers, &c.; by. the generosity 
of Mrs. and Miss Cory and Mrs. Sidney 
Robinson. Adjoining the Floral Hall 
is the games-room, where “ Jack” or 
“Tommy” may indulge in games or 
reading to his heart’s con- 
tent. On the first floor is 
a large room for the use 
of captains, officers, and 
engineers ; and here again 
games of various kinds 
may be played. The 
Scandinavian Hall is quite 
a feature of the Rest, and 
is a triumph of decorative 
skill. It has been de- 
signed to reproduce as far 
as possible the features of 
the Scandinavian houses, 
so as to give a homely 
and familiar appearance 
to the hardy Northern 
sailors. The walls are of 
half timber with plaster 
panels, and the ceiling 
has heavy timber beams. 
One of the original fea- 
tures of the building is the 
roof-garden. Instead of 
-the usual sloping, slated 
roof the top is flat and 
concreted. Garden seats, 
plants, shrubs, &c., are 
provided, and meetings 
are held here in the sum- 
mer months. There are 
other rooms, all usefully 
and conveniently arranged, 
but perhaps one of the 
most interesting is that of 
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the 
which are lined with photographs of sailors 
and soldiers, many of them having received 


hon. superintendent, the walls of 


a helping hand at the Rest. In addition 
there are autograph portraits of many 
celebrities. In the Floral Hall and along 











Prabhu Das, the blind reader of Allahabad, who 
sits outside the Blind Asylum with his 
wife and reads the Bible to 
his sightless triends 


the staircase are the shields of all the 
chief maritime Powers in the world. On 
the left of the entrance hall is a bright 
and attractive coffee-bar, where refresh- 
ments are served at reasonable charges, 
and this has proved a great boon to the 
men. The decorations are cream, salmon 
pink, and walnut, and the drapery is sage 
green. 


The Bible for the Blind in the East 


It is estimated that there are at least 
600.000 blind persons in our Indian 
Empire alone, and one of the ways in 
which the British and Foreign Bible 
Society intends to celebrate its eentenary 
is by making a big effort for the provision 
of the Scriptures for the blind in the East. 
The Oriental versions are first rendered 
in Roman letters and then the ordinary 
Braille or raised-dot type is used, the 
natives being taught to read this. Volun- 
teers are asked to assist in producing 
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copies of the Scriptures, those who know 
an Oriental language and those who are 
efficient at Braille-writing being able to 
become co-workers. During the reign 
of Queen Victoria, the whole Bible has 
been printed for the use of the English- 
speaking blind in both Moon and Braille 
type, but little has been done for the 
blind in Eastern countries. The present 
it is felt is a splendid opportunity to 
remedy the defect. 


Dublin Prison-Gate Mission 


DvuBLIN possesses a well-organised mission 
for the reclamation of women-prisoners on 
their discharge from gaol. During last year 
between eight and nine hundred women and 
young girls were received at the prison gates 
and taken to the Cottage Home of the 
mission, where each inmate has an oppor- 
tunity of leaving the paths of sin and shame, 
and becoming again a respectable member 
of society. The mission conducts a laundry, 
and has a workroom where useful articles are 
made, the sale from which helps to meet the 
expenses. ‘Thirty-five women were sent to 
good situations during the year, ten were 
enabled to rejoin their friends, three were 
sent to Scotland, and two emigrated. The 
daily average attendance at the laundry was 
eighty-four, and at the workroon twenty-five. 
The spiritual help rendered to the discharged 
prisoners is greatly appreciated by many, and 
a large number have been first led to think 
of spiritual matters through the influence of 
the mission workers. 


The Need of the Day 


WuatT can be done to stop the practice 
of gambling, particularly among young boys? 
That this is a terribly increasing evil all 
Christian workers are agreed, but no 
adequate and united effort to combat it on 
all hands has yet been made. It needs to 
be tackled as energetically and systemati- 
cally as the drinking evil is tackled. The 
Rev. Bernard Wilson, vicar of Portsea, 
recently declared that in an East London 
Boys’ club of four hundred members, over 
a hundred had signed the total abstinence 
pledge, but when this was made to include 
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gambling, more than half of the lads with- 
crow their signatures. The evil, however, is 
by no means confined to lads of the working 
class, for Mr. Wilson stated that in the 
upper circles of society, gambling was rife 
among boys ard girls. It is clear therefore 
that so.ne stupendous effort is needed on 
the part of the Christian churches to stem 
this tide of evil, at any rate, in the 
generation. 


rising 


Training Hindu Orphans as Teachers 


THE work of the Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society cannot be too 
highly praised for it is reaching through 
its lady workers a class of people that the 
ordinary male missionary is quite in- 
capable of ever approaching. But not 
only is the Gospel carried into the Zenanas 
to brighten the dull lives of the women 
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and girls but other useful work is being 
done. At Katni-Morwara, a large and 
important town in the Central Provinces 
of India, the junction of three railways, 
an orphanage for girls has been established 
and has now 125 children, of whom all 
but ten have been baptized. A difficult 
question is to know what to do with the 
girls as they grow up. Some have proved 
so bright and such apt pupils that it was 
decided to train them as teachers, and a 
class was formed’ for this purpose. The 
photograph, which by the courtesy of 
the Society we are enabled to publish, 
shows the young pupil-teachers at work, 
preparing for their future careers. Great 
expectations are entertained of the success 
of the movement, and the young girls 
themselves are very anxious to be of use 
in teaching their Hindu sisters. 





A class of pupil-teachers, consisting of young Hindu orpnan giris, who have been educated, fed, 
and clothed by the Church of England Zenana Missionary Society 
in its school at Katni-Morwara 
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ONALD FORBES thought that 
fortune, after many rebuffs, had 
at last decided to show him a 
little kindness. For nearly a 
fortnight Aunt Mary had exercised the 
most complete chaperonage over Maud, 
but the special deity that watches over 
the interests of lovers had now laid her 
low with a severe attack of neuralgia. 
To-day had been fixed for a visit to Peel 
Castle, and Aunt Mary, desiring only 
. absolute repose, would hear of no change 
of plan, but insisted that Maud and 
Donald should go alone leaving her to rest 
quietly in the Ramsey Hotel. 

Donald’s joy overflowed in polite ex- 
pressions of sympathy while he mentally 
gave thanks to a relenting providence. 

“It would be such a pity not to get any 
views of Peel,’’ explained Maud as they 
set out together, ‘my collection of Manx 
views must be as complete as possible, 
you know, or they will be disappointed 
at home. We have been almost every- 
where now except Peel, and I thought I 
might as well bring my camera and get 
the photographs as I could be of no use 
to Aunt Mary.” 

This was accompanied by such an air 
of conscious explanation that Donald’s 
spirits rose, and he registered a silent vow 
that the day should not pass before he 
had put his fate to the test. 

When the puffing little Manx train had 
carried them to Peel they first strolled 
through the narrow, quaint streets, and 
stopped for a few minutes at a tiny con- 
fectioner’s shop for chocolate creams 
before visiting the ancient castle. 

‘““ Now for the lovely old castle,” cried 
Maud gaily, as they left the little shop. 
“| mean to explore it thoroughly. There’s 
such a splendid old guide, I’ve heard, who 
really knows everything about the place. 

If you grow tired of waiting for me, Mr. 








A Game of Hide-and-Seek 


By Mary Farrah 





Forbes, you can, of course, take an early 
train home again and inquire if Aunt 
Mary’s neuralgia is better.”’ 

“T think I can safely promise to outlast 
your antiquarian enthusiasm,” laughed 
Donald light-heartedly, as the ferry-boat 
conveyed them across the channel to the 
islet on which stand the ruins of Peel 
Castle in eloquent decay. They walked 
towards the castle, and Maud was just 
about to enter the ancient doorway, when 
a sharp exclamation arrested her, and 
looking round she was surprised to see a 
countenance of rueful dismay. 

“What is the matter?” she asked 
anxiously, returning to Donald’s side. 

“Well, the fact is—the truth is—”’ 
stammered Donald in some confusion, 
‘“ how in the world could I be such a stupid 
dunderhead ! ”” 

‘“|’m afraid I can’t answer that,” said 
Maud provokingly, ‘‘ but would it not be 
better to tell me what it is you have 
done ?”’ 

‘I’m most awfully sorry,” said Donald, 
‘but the fact is—I’ve lost your camera ! 
I must have left it somewhere—it can’t 
actually be lost—perhaps at that little 
confectioner’s shop. If you don’t mind 
waiting here outside the entrance, dear, 
I’ll soon run back and look for it, if I can 
only find the place again in that queer 
labyrinth of streets.” 

‘I’m so sorry to trouble you,” replied 
Maud, ignoring the “ dear,” “‘ but I really 
should not like to lose it, as it was father’s 
present last birthday you know, and he 
was expecting such wonderful results. 
Oh! -the street was Kirk something 
Street,” she cried, as Donald sprang 
towards the ferry, “‘and the name was 
‘ Caine,’ I am sure, for I remember looking 
to see if ‘ Hall’ came in front of it.” 

It seemed to Donald Forbes that the 
proverbial hunt for the needle in the 
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bottle of hay must have been a mild and 
gentle exercise compared with his search 
for the little shop he had left so recently. 
At length after exploring every street in 
Peel not once but many times he found 
the right “‘ Caine,” and to his joy saw 
Maud’s camera standing on the polished 
counter with that calmly self-satisfied air 
inanimate objects assume when they have 
succeeded in causing us the maximum of 
trouble and annoyance. 

Thanking the kindly Scotchwoman 
behind the counter, and grasping the 
camera firmly as if suspicious of its further 
designs against his peace of mind, Donald 
started once more for the castle. 

He hastened along the pier, and re- 
crossed the ferry, urging the boatmen to 
a most unusual show of energy under the 
impression that a serious accident had 
taken place. Then rushing up the landing 
steps on the other side, he looked eagerly 
round for Maud. 

No Maud, however, was to be seen, al- 
though Donald carefully scanned the path- 
way outside the walls in every direction. 

“She must have grown tired of waiting 
so long, poor little girl,’ he thought 
- tenderly, ‘‘ perhaps she has strolled along 
this path.” 

So turning to the right, he hurried round 
the corner, passing the “ Giant’s Grave ”’ 
and the scene of “ Fenella’s Leap”’ with- 
out a single interested glance, and making 
a complete circuit of the walls in record 
time. But not a trace of his lost com- 
panion could he discover, and after 
another unsuccessful journey round the 
walls he began to feel considerable uneasi- 
ness. 

“What an unlucky fellow I am!” he 
sighed ; “‘ first I lose that wretched camera, 
and then, what is far worse, I lose Maud 
herself! Who would have believed two 
people could miss each other so easily in 
a little place like this? Perhaps,” he 
thought, a fresh idea striking him, “ per- 
haps she’s gone inside the castle and is 
hiding somewhere to tease me. Ah! 
only let me find the tiresome little witch, 
and I will punish her for playing me such 
a trick!” 


Donald’s handsome, sunburnt face 
brightened at the prospect, and with 
renewed hope he entered the ruins and 
proceeded to search every nook and 
corner of the old guard-room and battle- 
mented keep. 

By this time Maud as well as Donald 
was growing very tired of this impromptu 
game of hide-and-seek. 

The fault was hers in the first place, 
she frankly admitted, but after waiting 
there so long surely Donald could not 
blame her for so slight a deviation from 
the plan agreed upon. ‘“ And if he does,” 
she argued inconsistently, “‘ I have only to 
remind him that losing the camera was the 
beginning of it all. Although,” she added 
softly, “I would rather have lost the 
stupid thing altogether than have the day 
spoilt like this.” 

It had seemed so simple a matter just 
to walk within the entrance and signal to 
Donald over the wall when she saw him 
coming. But Maud had wandered further 
away than she intended, and was some 
distance off on a little tower above an 
ancient sally-port when she suddenly 
caught sight of Donald standing up in 
the bow of the ferry-boat ready to spring 
out at the first possible moment. 

In her haste to return she slipped on a 
rough piece of the crumbling masonry of 
the tower, and gave her ankle a severe 
twist. She was obliged to remain seated 
a short time, but comforted herself with 
the assurance that Donald would be sure 
to wait at the door until she made her 
appearance. Unfortunately when she at 
last reached the trysting-place he was 
nowhere to be seen, having in fact just 
vanished round the corner on his second 
circumnavigation of the walls. 

“ Tnstinct,” said Maud hopefully, “ will 
tell me which way he has gone.”’ Possibly 
it did, but it would have been better if 
instinct had played the traitor, for by the 
time Maud, following in Donald’s steps, 
had reached “ Fenella’s Tower” he was 
again at the entrance, and when she had 
once more gained the great iron-studded 
portal Donald was rushing wildly from 
point to point within the enclosure. 
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“ Perhaps,’ thought Maud anxiously, 
“he went a little way to the left first, and 
then turned and went to the right, and so 
has been following me all this time! In 
that case if I turned now and went to the 
left I should meet him !” 

So retracing her steps she again made 
a complete circuit of the castle, and after 
another fruitless journey stood once more 
at the entrance her brows knitted in 
anxious thought. 

At last she came to the conclusion that 
the best thing to do next was to search 
thoroughly within the castle. 

“ Although I can’t in the least under- 
stand,” she sighed, ‘how Donald could 
have got inside without my seeing 
him !” 

So passing through the narrow, foot- 
worn entrance for the second time, as ill- 
luck would have it Maud crossed the 
grassy enclosure towards the ruins of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral and the Round Tower. 
At this moment if only she could have 
heard him Donald was calling ‘ Maud! 
Maud!” in distracted tones as he dashed 
down a steep, winding staircase into the 
crypt below St. Germain’s Cathedral, 
interrupting a group of astonished tourists 
who were absorbed in the guide’s story of 
the captive Duchess of Gloucester. A 
stout old gentleman with whom he had 
come into violent collision tried to button- 
hole him and demand explanations, but 
after a swift glance round he beat a hasty 
retreat and again sought the open air. 
Half-unconsciously his feet led him to the 
wall on the seaward side of the castle, and 
leaning over he caught a glimpse of a white 
dress and pretty black hat just disappear- 
ing round a bend in the pathway below. 
Promptly concluding that the wearer 
must be Maud because Maud’s dress that 
day was white and Maud’s hat was black 
he at once left the castle and rushed in 
hot pursuit along the path. 

The lady turned her head with a start 
at the sound of Donald’s impetuous 
approach, and his unchecked exclamation 
of disappointment could not fail to reach 
her ears. In great confusion he raised his 
hat and hastened past her, while the lady 
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drew her skirts disdainfully aside and 
registered an opinion of his good manners 
which he would scarcely have found 
flattering. 

In the meantime Maud had wearied of 
her unavailing search. She had explored 
the crypt of St. Germain’s Cathedral a 
few moments after Donald had left it, and 
had leaned over the wall with wistful gaze 
out to sea at the very spot he had just 
quitted to follow the white-robed stranger. 
Leaving the castle in extreme depression 
of spirits she found a seat on the grassy 
slope outside overlooking a little land- 
locked bay on which the afternoon sun was 
shining. 

“‘T shall wait here,’’ she told herself 
firmly, “ for one hour exactly, and if he 
has not come then I shall go home. It 
really begins to look as if he were keeping 
out of my way on purpose. At any rate 
if he cared one bit for me he would have 
found me long since, but of course now I 
know he d—doesn’t—”’ and Maud’s 
expression as she broke off abruptly was 
pathetic enough to have proved a distinct 
encouragement to a hesitating lover. 

“‘ Not that it matters to me in the least,” 
she said angrily, brushing away some stray 
tears, escaped from their bounds without 
permission, ‘“‘ he’s not worth a thought 
when he can leave me alone in a strange 
place nearly a whole day, and—and—his 
1—last day too—” and with a stifled sigh 
she proceeded to think all the more deeply 
of the very person she had just decided 
was not worth a single thought. 

At the same moment Donald, weary and 
disheartened, threw himself on the grass 
at the-foot of the wall on the opposite side 
of the castle. 

“It certainly looks,” he reflected, “ as 
if she were keeping out of my way on 
purpose. She can’t help knowing how I 
care for her, and perhaps out of kindness 
wishes to spare me the pain of a refusal. 
I quite expect she has already gone back 
to Ramsey. It was easy to see she did 
not want to come. Well,” taking out his 
watch and gloomily consulting it, “ I shall 
wait here for one hour to see if by any 
chance she passes this way, and if there 
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is then no sign of her I shall take the next 
train back.” 

So unjust and inconsistent are we in 
our judgments of each other, especially 
when we are in love. 

The hour passed very slowly on both 
sides of the castle, and no friendly earth- 
quake intervened on behalf of two troubled 
mortals and levelled it to the ground. At 
last§when the sixtieth minute had dragged 
itself out Donald rose, and with a stern, 
determined face walked quickly round 
the corner in the direction of the ferry. A 
boat-load of passengers was just about to 
push off, but the boatman nodded assent 
to Donald, and jumping in he found a 
vacant seat in the stern. 

The boat started on its little voyage, 
but Donald was blind and deaf to his 
surroundings until suddenly a soft voice 
near him asked, ‘‘ Mr. Forbes, have you 
been all this time looking for my camera ?”’ 

The other passengers were scandalised 
to see the latest comer start violently, and 
seize the hand of a young and pretty girl 
with exclamations of rapture and delight. 
It is reported that all who were at their 
end of the boat distinctly heard the 
gentleman say in agitated tones, ‘‘ Maud ! 
my darling! I thought I had lost you 
for ever!” It is also stated that the 
lady, though she flushed and drew her 
hand away, was clearly not offended. 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Forbes,’ Maud 
said quietly, “your explanation had 
better wait for a more favourable oppor- 
tunity ?”’ 

The words were cold, but a glance into 
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Maud’s sweet eyes seemed to reassure him, 
for Donald waited with comparative 
patience until the landing steps were 
reached and they were once more on the 
old stone pier. 

Maud made an effort to turn in the 
direction of the town and the railway 
station, but Donald drew her gently 
towards the end of the pier where only 
the sea-birds, wheeling in vast snowy 
circles, could overhear the long-delayed 
‘“explanation.”’ It must, however, have 
proved to be of an entirely satisfactory 
description if oné may judge from the fact 
that an hour later the old stone pier was 
still the scene of their mutual confidences. 
When at last they turned reluctantly 
away Maud’s eyes shone with a new light, 
and Donald walked with the air of a man 
who had just discovered the greatest 
treasure in the world. ‘‘ You see; darling,” 
he whispered, ‘‘ after losing you for so 
long the only thing for me to do was to 
make sure of never losing you again !’’ 


* * * * 


When the friends of Mrs. Donald Forbes 
expressed polite surprise that in her 
amateur collection of Manx photographs 
there should be no views of Peel she always 
referred them with an amused smile to 
her husband. ‘He is good at explana- 
tions,” she would say. But he would only 
remark, with a baffling suggestion of 
mystery, “‘ The fact is when we visited 
Peel we were too busy playing at hide-and- 
seek to have any time left for photo- 
graphy!” . 
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Stealing Apples 

SomME one, who sends in a clever ‘‘ Squiggle”’ 
drawing, hopes that the ‘“‘ Lessons from 
Nature’’ will be continued; but Uncle 
Phil thinks that we have had enough of 
these lessons to effect their purpose, 
namely, to show that there is a natural 
reason for most of the wrong things which 
we like doing as children, however much 
they may vex our elders ; but that this is 
no reason why we should go on doing them. 

If, for instance, we find the branch of 
somebody’s else’s apple-tree growing 
within reach, we all know that it is 
‘“wrong’’ to pick oné of the apples 
and eat it. Yet, if many boys had to 
pass that way, I would not like to be 
responsible for the safety of the apples. 
On the other hand, if a coin was left 
lying on the counter of a shop and no 
one was looking, boy after boy would 
come in and leave it untouched. Now, 
why should there be all this difference 
between stealing apples—for it 7s stealing 
and stealing money ? There are many 
fathers of families who will tell their sons 
about the adventures which they used to 
have as boys, plundering some old farmer’s 
orchard; but have you ever known a 
father who would tell his boys how he 
picked pockets or stole money ? 

The reason for this difference is, of 
course, that in the long-ago fruit belonged 
to whomsoever could find it. Instead of 
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putting on a shiny hat and going to the 
“‘ office,” the ancestral father of a family 
used to go prowling around to see if any 
fruit worth taking was ripe; and we still 
inherit a sort of misty idea that ripe 
fruit may be taken without offence. 

If you think, too, you will find that 
there is a difference in your mind between 
taking apples and stealing other fruit, 
such as peaches. To take these is not 
as bad as taking money; but it is much 
worse than taking apples. And _ the 
reason of this is, I take it, that peaches 
are not grown in a semi-wild state in 
orchards, like apples. It ought not to 
make any difference where a man grows 
his fruit; yet somehow it does. And 
this is the reason, I believe, why many 
boys, who would get through a hedge 
to rob an orchard, would not dream of 
sneaking through a garden-gate to steal 
peaches. I do not think that the less 
risk run in one case than the other, or 
the smaller value of the fruit, makes the 
difference ; and I am sure that this is not 
why many fathers treat the offence of 
orchard-robbing so lightly. It is the 
suggestion of wildness in the condition 
of fruit grown in the open country. You 
may pick blackberries or nuts off the hedge: 
why not slip through and get an apple ? 

What we have to remember is that 
as children we have the old instincts 
of uncivilised man strong within us, and 
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must struggle against them, because we 
live in a civilised age. 

This is the last of Uncle Phil’s ‘‘ Lessons 
from Nature.” 


Dogs I have had 
“The Cad” and “ The Jester” 


THEY were brothers, and fox-terriers. 
Their parents were of very different sizes 
and characters; and this was the reason 
no doubt that, although they were twins, 
“The Cad” was big, brave, and stupid, 
and ‘The Jester’? was small and very 
clever. He was brave, too; but his 
sharp little brain told him that the best 
way to use his small strength, when there 
was fighting to be done, was to leave 
“The Cad” to tackle the enemy in 
front, while he scurried round and sud- 
denly attacked him in the rear. This 
partnership was very effective ; because 
in India, where the dogs belonged to me, 
there is perpetual feud between English 
dogs and the large, half-wild “ pariah ”’ 
dogs of the natives. These are gaunt 
creatures, midway between greyhounds 
and wolves in appearance sometimes, but 
usually resembling large lurchers. They 
are cruel and cowardly; though when 
they are kept by an Englishman and 
properly fed, they often become brave 
and faithful, and they are always splendid 
watch-dogs. At a Club—I was living at a 
Club then—there are always a number of 
these dogs that lurk about the premises, 
and they are rather bolder and stronger, 
because better fed, than the common 
village dogs; but they seldom dare to 
face an English dog unless it is a puppy. 
Now “ The Cad ’’—we only called him 
that because he had a black patch over 
one eye and carried one ear cocked up in 
a way that gave him a comically vulgar 
look—did not know what fear was, and 
in his first fight with a “ pariah” dog, 
instead of yelling for help, as most puppies 
would have done—when all the native 
servants would have rushed out to rescue 
him—he got his back against the stable- 
wall and made such a resolute defence 
that the big pariah dog did not quite 
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know how to kill the youngster without. 
getting bitten. While it was skirmishing 
round to get ‘ The Cad” away from the 
wall, it suddenly felt a sharp pain in 
one of its hind legs, in which “ The Jester” 
had fixed his teeth. With a savage yelp 
the pariah turned to demolish its tiny 
assailant, but at the same moment “ The 
Cad” dashed forward and got hold of a 
large mouthful of the side of the enemy’s 
face. He was easily shaken off, because 
his teeth were small; but they were 
two very. proud puppies which came 
trotting home after chasing that pariah 
off the premises. 

After that it was always understood 
between them that “ The Cad” did all 
the serious fighting, while “‘ The Jester” 
skirmished and harassed the enemy in 
the rear. 

And I regret to say that “ The Jester”’ 
turned this tacit alliance to base uses; 
and for a whole year—until they both 
died in an epidemic of dumb rabies 
which raged through the station—he 
daily robbed “The Cad” of part of 
his dinner on the strength of it. In 
consideration of the great difference 
in their sizes, the native sweeper, who 
brought the dinners for all the dogs, 
gave a small dish to “ The Jester” and 
a large one to “ The Cad”; and directly 
it was brought ‘“ The Jester” used to 
gobble his share so fast that you feared 
he would choke. While he was still 
trying to gulp down the last mouth- 
ful he would rush away round the 
corner of the house, barking furiously. 
“‘ The Cad,” who was not half-way through 
his dinner, immediately followed, eager 
for the fray, and hunted about the garden 
for the enemy. Meanwhile, “ The Jester,” 
who had raced quietly round the house 
back to the verandah where the dinners 
were placed, was gobbling up “ The 
Cad’s”’ dinner as fast as he could. He 
was so small, however—and he had 
already eaten as much as was good for 
him—that he always left quite enough 
for the rightful owner, who never seemed 
to suspect the trick which was daily piayed 
upon him. 























Squiggles 


Result of the September Competition 


THERE has been a lot more of tearing of 
poor old Uncle Phil’s hair this month. 
When in September he gave you this 
peculiar squiggle to make a drawing of 





he thought it might be an easy job for 
once, to judge the results. And, up toa 
certain point, it was not very difficult. 
According to the new rules, there were 
to be three prizes for artists over sixteen, 
two for those under sixteen, and two 
for those under twelve. ‘ So the drawings 
were sorted out according to ages and the 
judging began, the youngest being taken 
first. 

Of the under twelve class the first prize 
is awarded to T. Cardall, age 11, of Frank- 
fort House, Wylde Green, near Birming- 
ham, for his drawing of a “ person waving 
a handkerchief.” It is rather an aged 
person in a coal-scuttle bonnet, but every 
line of the ‘‘ Squiggle ” is properly used. 
The second prize goes ta V. Richmond, 
age 10, of 31 Maury Road, Stoke New- 
ington, for a picture of a “‘ Salvation Army 
girl with a tambourine,” although Mar- 
garet G. Gullan would have got this prize 
for her drawing of a boy driving a motor- 
car, if she had not beén obliged to add so 
many extra lines to complete the picture. 
Muriel E. G. Roberts, Irene, O. B. Roberts, 
Hector ©. Jones, and several others sent 
in drawings which were very creditable to 
artists averaging 9 years in age, and Uncle 


Phil hopes that they will all win prizes 
yet. 

Turning next to the pile of drawings 
sent in by competitors over twelve but 
under sixteen, Uncle Phil was able to pick 
out the best nineteen, though some clever 
drawings by F. Barnes, Sydney Edwin 
Silver, Eveline Dear, Janet Mackendrick, 
A. West Ritchie, and a lot of others were 
among the rejected efforts. Next he 
divided the nineteen selected drawings 
into two lots of eleven and eight, and 
among the eleven which were put aside, a 
skirt-dancer, by Alice Middleton ; a bishop, 
by J. Jameson; a man blowing a horn, by 
B. C. Bessell; a nurse and child, by May 
Beckingale ; a man cracking a walnut, by 
S. Donovan Parsons; an old woman lean- 
ing on a stick, by Dorothy H. G. Roberts; 
and a clematis flower, by Isabel Weir, all 
deserve honourable mention. 

Of the eight drawings remaining a very 
cleverly drawn lily, by Madge Bocking, was 
rejected because in order to complete the 
‘‘ Squiggle”’ a pair of leaves were drawn 
growing out of the flower-stalk, where 
lilies do not have pairs of leaves. An 
equally good iris by Laura M. Stannard 
went at the same time, because a bent 
leaf which completed the “‘ Squiggle ”’ was 
rather shakily drawn. A gentleman in a 
travelling cap, by John Jameson, was the 
next to go, because the covering for his 
mouth did not accurately fit—you can see 
that Uncle Phil had to be very particular 
by this time—and a pretty picture of a 
nurse was also rejected because her hood, 
following the lines of the “ Squiggle,” 
stuck out too much behind. A very 
clever drawing of an arum lily, by Lowry 
Knight, was reluctantly put out because 
the ‘‘ Squiggle ” gave it one deformed leaf. 
Only three of the eight remained, and a 
picture of a lady in a motor head-dress by 
Appenea E. C. Roberts, had togo, because, 
although in some respects the best of the 
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three, part of the ‘ Squiggle”’ made an 
impossible extension of the lady’s cos- 
tume. This is, however, one of the best 
drawings sent in, and Uncle Phil hopes 
that this artist and her sisters, who have 
also sent in good drawings, will try this 
month, if only for fun. 

Of the two pictures remaining, a de- 
lightful sketch of a proud monk who has 
caught a fine fish “ for Friday,’’ by Mar- 
garet H. Vaughan, Sandbrook, 45 Kingston 
Road, Wimbledon, takes the first, and a 
pleasing drawing of a baby held upon a 
fence by her sister, sent in by Margery 
Barker, Easdale, Westcombe Park Road, 
Blackheath,, takes the second prise for 
competitors under sixteen. . 

At this point Uncle Phil mopped his 
heated brow, thinking that he had finished 
half of his task. But hadhe? By hard- 
ening his heart when he turned to the 
“open competition,’ he got rid at once 
of a host of drawings, though he would 
like to mention Misses Mabel H. Downe, 
May Harker, M. Shaw, Lilian E. May 
Lynham, Margaret Donaldson, A. W. 
Frank, Madeline. Pearce, and Messrs. W. 
Hutchinson, A. Macfie, R. Workman, C. T. 
Grant, and J. E. A. Lynham as all deserv- 
ing of better fortune. Indeed, there are 
at least a score of other artists of whom 
the same might be said. 

Next a batch of drawings were excluded 
in which too many lines were added. 
Among these were some of the cleverest 
of all the drawings ; but when every line 
of shading is counted as a mark against 
the artist, you have to be careful not 
to finish your pictures too elaborately. 
Nothing could have been better than the 
delightful dragon of Harold W. Park, but 
fully a thousand strokes of the pen have 
been used to depict its scales and plumage. 
So it could not possibly get a prize. The 
same must be said of Miss Eirene F. S. 
Tweedie’s ornate and excellently drawn 
hansom, horse, and driver, into which 
a gentleman in knickerbockers is just 
stepping. As neither the horse, nor the 
driver, nor the gentleman are part of the 
“ Squiggle,” it is manifest that this, too, 
is, so to speak, overdrawn, But it is very 
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clever. Miss E. Gourlie sends a delicious 
drawing of a duck in a bonnet, about to 
eat a despairing frog, than which Uncle 
Phil has seen no better drawing yet in this 
competition, but it has too many lines, 
and must go. Miss A. Pittis sends a pretty 
picture of two children; but she uses 
scores of lines to draw. their hair. This 
must go too. From R. Workman comes 
a very clever transformation of the 
“ Squiggle ”’ into a young Queen with orb 
and sceptre and canopied throne behind ; 
but the ornate adjuncts are full of little 
extra lines. Miss Constance Brady sendsa 
beautiful decorative arrangement of pome- 
granates and conventional foliage, but its 
elaboration is fatal to success in this com- 
petition, which is all unworthy of so much 
wasted artistic skill as these and other 
unmentioned drawings display. 

Next Uncle Phil disposed of a batch of 
pictures in which, it seemed to him, that 
the “‘ Squiggle”’ displayed too unimportant 
a part. ‘‘ Chairs to mend,” by Miss Mar- 
jorie Bissel, is as clever as anything sent 
in, but the “ Squiggle’”’ makes only part 
of the bundle and the coat-tail of the chair- 
mender. Miss E. Gourlie, who drew the 
delightful duck and frog, sends another 
picture of a man menaced by an angry 
wasp, but the ‘‘ Squiggle ” is only the jaws 
and chin of the man. For the same reason 
Mr. E. Sarjant’s spirited drawing of Mr. 
Gladstone is reluctantly ruled out. Even 
old-fashioned Tories will not assert that 
Mr. Gladstone was “ all jaw.” 

Sorting out the remaining pictures, 
Uncle Phil put on one side nineteen as 
possible winners, and going through these 
nineteen again, he reluctantly rejected 
eight. But all of these were good: A 
girl with parasol and bowl, by Mr. R. 
Workman; a dog and kennel, by Miss 
Amelia L. Kensit ; a preacher, by Miss E. 
Gourlie; a weird hooked fish, by Miss H. 
Hervey; a baby in a perambulator, by 
Miss Mabel Ingle—one of the neatest of 
the uses of the “‘ Squiggle ’’—a Salvation 


lass, by Mr. Thomas W. Heward; an officer, 
by Miss Margaret Dickie; and a swan, by 
Miss L. Ingle. 

This left only eleven drawings, five by 


















men and six by ladies; but Uncle Phil 
was sorry to find that, on dividing them 
into two lots of five and six, all the draw- 
ings of the ladies came into the rejected 
six! Two of these were excellent patterns 
in a new motoring head-dress for ladies, 
by Miss H. Hervey and Miss Constance 
C. A. Stratton, but both of these artists 
will readily admit, in confidence, that the 
‘ Squiggle ’’ did make rather an awkward 
peak in front of the chin of the wearer, 
didn’t it? A pretty picture of a lifeboat- 
man carrying a little girl went out because 
the man’s sou’wester was of a type which 
fitted the “Squiggle”’ better than any 
known fashion in sou’westers. Yet 
another drawing by Miss H. Hervey, of a 
delightful elephant carrying a stick, had 
to go because the “ Squiggle”’ was not 
really the main part of the drawing. A 
comical picture of a clergyman in a pulpit 
went last, on the ground that, in order to 
keep to the ‘‘ Squiggle,” there was just a 
little impossibility of structure about the 
clergyman’s neck. Miss Constance C. A. 
Stratton, whose second drawing very 
nearly won, fails to get into the last 
five because her very clever drawing of 
sweet-peas has to have ,a tendril and 
.a straight leaf, where such would not 
be found in nature, though they fit the 
“ Squiggle ’’ admirably ! 

And now for the last five pictures, two 
of which must go. After very careful con- 
sideration, ‘“‘ Bonnets,” a sweet picture of 
two little girls meeting on a gangway or 
stairs, by Mr. C. T..Grant, is taken out 
because the curve of the “ Squiggle ”’ neces- 
sitates a little tampering with the straight 
lines of the wood-work. Next goes “Stout,” 
by Mr. R. Workman, because it seems to 
have a few more lines than the other three, 
and because adherence to the “ Squiggle ” 
makes part of the figure unnatural. 

Of the winning three, perhaps Mr. E. 
Sarjant’s (13 Greatwicke Road, Worthing) 
exceedingly clever drawing of a boy 
fishing would have taken the first prize, 
but for the fact that the ‘‘ Squiggle’”’ 
makes the front of the boy’s coat rather 
too cut away; so this picture only takes 
third prize. Of the remaining two, Mr. 
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A. S. W. Elder, 4 The Grove, Blackheath, 
takes first prize for ‘‘ Pa’s Morning 
Plunge,” because his drawing has artistic 
merits above that of the two fan-tail 
pigeons sent by Mr. G. Howard, 28 Alex- 
andra Road, Northampton, to whom the 
second prize is given. 

Here is a new Squiggle, see what you 
can make of it. 





Try to make a picture from it, adding 
as few lines as possible. You need not 
spoil your SUNDAY MAGAZINE by tearing 


out the Squiggle, but you can trace it 


carefully on a piece of paper and draw on 
that. Make your drawing in ink. Below 
it you must put your name and address. 

All drawings must reach Uncle Phil, 
at Messrs. Isbister’s, 15 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C., by Decem- 
ber 20. 

There will be three prizes for competi- 
tors of any age, of {1, Ios. and 5s. ; two 
for competitors under sixteen, of Ios. and 
5s.; and two for competitors under twelve, 
of 5s. and 2s. 6d. Any drawing to which 
the artist’s age is not appended will be 
judged in the open competition for all 
ages only ; but any drawing in the junior 
classes will be given the prize of a higher 
class if it is good enough. Thus, an artist 
whose drawing is marked “ under twelve ”’ 
may even win the {1 prize in the open 
competition if his drawing is the best of 
all. Remember! no shading is required, 
and as few lines as possible must be added 
to make the picture. 

These Squiggle competitions have now 
ended, and Uncle Phil desires to draw the 
attention of his nephews and nieces to 
the Bible picture examinations at the end 
of the magazine, which he hopes they will 
find both interesting and attractive. 
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« « Isbisterisks « * 


December may be called the Children’s 
Season among publishing houses. From 


the beginning of the month to January 1,. 


the booksellers give the children’s books 
special display, until their shop-windows 
look to the juvenile eye uncommonly like 
what fairyland must be. It is good news 
for the little ones to learn that Harold 
Begbie has produced another “ Bundy” 
book. This time it is called “ Bandy on 
the Sea,” and tells how Bundy in company 
with the Sandboy and the Mudlark, set 
out across the sea to capture the Golden 
Apples of the Sun. On. the journey he 
met all sorts of extraordinary people and 
animals, such as Tom Tidler, The Sea- 
mew, Mother Carey, Jack Sprat and his 
Wife, Sandy Hook, the Sea-Serpent, and 
the Sea-Eagle. 

On another page appears a portrait and 
a brief sketch of Harold Begbie. 


* Sad ad 
More of the “Snow-Baby ” 


There will be few children and mothers 
who made the acquaintance of the dear 
little Snow-Baby, Marie Ah-ni-ghi-to, 
last year, who will not welcome eagerly 
the companion book which is just pub- 
lished. On another page some pictures 
and more details of this book are given. 
In the “ Children of the Arctic,” Marie, a 
great big girl of nine years, is able herself 
to tell the story of her further experiences 
in the Arctic, for, as in the first year of 
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her baby life, she has spent an entire year 
far north. Again she has seen the ice- 
bergs, and the great icefields, the polar 
bears, the deer, the musk oxen, and the 
birds; but this time she has seen them 
with eyes that could understand a little, 
here are over 140 pictures in the book. 

fd wm» * 

Another delightful book for the little 
ones is the “ Bumblepuppy Book,” by 
Carolyn Wells and Oliver Herford, a 
volumecontaining pictures of new animals, 
with funny jingles about them. Perhaps 
you have never met a Pigeon-toed, or a 


This is the first true portrait of the Bumblepuppy. 
See him bumbling? 

Flying-Buttress (in flight), or a Tree- 
Calf, yet the artist of the “ Bumblepuppy 
Book” has contrived to draw excellent 
presentments of these creatures, as well 
as the Bookworm, the Time-Flies, and 
other equally diverting impossibilities, 
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The Kingship of Love 


There are few masters of pure literary 
English living to-day who stand in the 
same class with Mr. Stopford Brooke. 
Whatever he writes is always good to read, 
merely for the sake of the beauty of the 
writing. But, in addition to this beauty 
of form, there is always in his sermons or 
writings on religious subjects a spiritual 
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beauty which is no less remarkable. In 
“The Kingship of Love,” Mr, Stopford 
Brooke’s new book, we have his very latest 
pulpit utterances, for herein are collected 
the sermons which he preached during the 
winter of 1902-3 in! London—and preached 
to constantly increasing congregations. 
Since their delivery Mr. Brooke has care- 
fully revised and added to them. As the 
book stands, it represents his maturest 
opinions on the greatest of all’subjects. 
&* * &* 


Dr. Clifford and George Fox’s 
Journal 


“The appearance of ‘ Fox’s Journal’ is 
most opportune, and its service will be 
great. Fox’s record is of perennial in- 
terest. It is the story of an ‘Enoch who 
walked with God’; of an Abraham ‘the 
friend of God,’ who heard and heeded the 
revelation, ‘1 am God Almighty; walk 
before Me and be thou perfect.’ It is the 


free frank speech of a living man about 


the highest and deepest things of time and 
eternity; and will feed faith, quicken con- 
science and increase devotion. .. The 
book ought to be cordially welcomed and 
widely used.” 

JOHN CLIFFORD, 


»* ad Sad 
A Book by E. W. Hornung 


The publication of a new volume by 
E. W. Hornung is a literary event which 
is looked forward to by many book-readers, 
His new book, “ Denis Dent,” is a ming- 
ling of fiction and fact—mostly fact. The 
author began collecting material for 
“Denis Dent” six years ago. The ship- 
wreck with which the book opens is tran- 
scribed from life: the details of the life in 
Ballarat entailed the examination of a 
little library of forgotten books on the 
subject. A portion of “ Denis Dent” deals 
with the early experiences and finances of 
three men who are partners out in Ballarat, 
And they are real people. One of them 
lent Mr. Hornung his diary to work from, 
but he died while the book was being 
written. All the best incidents in the tale 
really happened. Taking-Charles Reade 
for his model, Mr. Hornung has com- 
pounded a “matter of fact romance.” 
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E. W. Hornung 


Apart from the story having a powerful 
love interest, “Denis Dent” is also a 
good sound adventure story for boys; it 
strives to strike that same note of heroism 


that has distinguished the “ V.C.” 
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The Creator of “ Bundy.” 


A Chat about Harold Begbie and 
his Work. 


Harold Begbie has already achieved 
success in almost every branch of litera- 
ture. In poetry his name will always 
be linked with his popular “ Handy Man,” 
while he has two novels to his credit, “ The 
Fall of the Curtain” and *“* The Adven- 
tures of Sir John Sparrow” ; the latter, one 
of the most delicious and brilliant satires 
on modern manners that has yet appeared. 
The laurels that he has gained on the 
journalistic field are well earned, for he 
has contributed to almost every important 
magazine and newspaper in England; 
conducts a column in one of the principal 
evening papers, and is Editor of the 
“VC.” His political skits, “Great Men,” 
“ The Political Struwelpeter,” and * The 
Struwelpeter Alphabet,” are also well 
remembered. ; 

Last year, however, Mr. Begbie showed 
us how he could write a real children’s 
book, fit to be ranked, as the Literary 
World declared, “as a nursery classic.” 
This was “Bundy in the Greenwood,” 
which was hailed as a new “ Alice in 
Wonderland.” Mr. Begbie has just pub- 
lished a second “ Bundy” book which is 
called “ Bundy on the Sea.” 

The chief characteristics of the 
“Bundy” books are the delightful irre- 
sponsibility of the narratives, the catchy 
and quotable jingles and rhymes which 
intersperse the prose, and the inventiveness 
of Mr. Begbie in creating strange new 
characters and animals, like the Grimbly 
monster, Mr. Caractacus Oak-Apple, in 
“ Bundy in the Greenwood ” 3 and the Sea- 
mew, the Mudlark, the Sandboy, in 
“Bundy on the Sea,” all of whom will 
take their place in the children’s memories 
with the Mad Hatter. the White Rabbit, 
the Walrus, and the Carpenter. 

It is, perhaps, because at heart Mr. 

egbie is an optimist that the “ Bundy ” 
books have that touch of gaiety and 
humour which are but reflections of his 
own personality. Be it as it may, few 
children will be able to read, or to listen 
to, “ Bundy on the Sea” without bursting 
into laughter at every new quip and jest. 
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Harold Begbie 


The “ Bundy” books are illustrated by 
Gordon Browne, in the true fairyland 
spirit. 


ad * &* 


Second Editions 


The success of “Over the Barriers,” 
Alien’s new book, was assured the first 
day of publication. So great was the 
demand for this book on the part of the 
trade that a second edition was put in 
hand at once. The same applies to “ The 
People of the Abyss,” Jack London’s 
powerfully realistic description of life in 
the East End of London. “A Lad of 
the O’Friel’s,” by Seumas MacManus, 
is now also in its second edition, and 
“The Light Invisible” has reached a 
third impression. The latter bids fair 
to become a classic, for it has been quoted 
from the pulpit, and has had the most 
eulogistic “reviews from both religious 
and lay press. The author is Robert 
Benson, who is the youngest son of Arch- 
bishop Benson. 


The best Weekly Paper is the V.C. Do 
you read it? 
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The Workhouse Day. 
By Jack Lonpon. 


| The following brief but vivid conversation 
is- taken from Fack London’s new book, 
“The People of the Abyss,” one of the 
siost dramatic books ever written. Mr. 
London's book is no mere volume of 
invention, but every recorded sight, 
every picture of despair, was actually 
part of his experience when, clad like a 
utter-walker, he mixed with the people 
of the East End. Even his conversations 
with the outcasts of the slums have the 
merit of truth and actuality. The con- 
versation, reprinted below, took place 
while Mr. London and two out-of-work 
men, a carter and a carpenter, were 
walking towards the Poplar Work- 
house. | 


“T’ve ’ad three ’a’penny rolls in two 
days,” the Carpenter announced, after a 
long pause in the conversation. wo of 
them I ate yesterday, an’ the third to-day,” 
he concluded, after another long pause. 

“Tain’t’ad anything to-day,” said the 
Carter. “An’ I’m fagged out. My legs 
is hurtin’ me something fearful.” 

“ The roll you get in the ‘ spike’ is that 
’ard you can’t eat it nicely with less’na 
pint of water,” said the Carpenter, for my 
benefit. And, on asking him what the 
“spike” was, he answered, “ The casual 
ward. It’s a cant word, you know.” 

But what surprised me was that he 
should have the word “ cant” in his voca- 
bulary, a vocabulary that I found was no 
mean one before we parted. 

lasked them what I might expect in the 
way of treatment, if we succeeded in get- 
ting into the Poplar Workhouse, and be- 
tween them I was supplied with much 
information. Having taken a cold bath 
on entering, I would be given for supper 
six ounces of bread and “three parts of 
skilly.”’ “Three parts” means three- 


quarters of a pint, and “ skilly ” is a fluid 
concoction of three quarts of oatmeal 
stirred into three buckets and a half of hot 
water. 

“ Milk and sugar, I suppose, and a silver 
spoon?” I queried. 

“No fear. 


Salt’s what you'll get, an’ 





I’ve seen some places where you’d not get 
any spoon. ’Old ’er up an’ let ’er run 
down, that’s ’ow they do it.” 

“You do get good skilly at *Ackney,” 
said the Carter. 

“Oh, wonderful skilly, that,” praised 
the Carpenter, and each looked eloquently 
at the other. 

“Flour an’ water at St. George’s in the 
East,” said the Carter. 

The Carpenter nodded. He had tried 
them all. 

“Then what?” I demanded. 

And I was informed that I was sent 
directly to bed. “‘Call you at half after 
five in the mornin’, an’ you get up an’ 
take a ‘sluice’—if there’s any soap. Then 
breakfast, same as supper, three parts o’ 
skilly an’ a six-ounce loaf.’ 

** Tisn’t always six ounces,” corrected 
the Carter. 

“*Tisn’t, no3 an’ often that sour you 
can ’ardly eat it. When first I started I 
couldn’t eat the skilly nor the bread, but 
now I can eat my own an’ another man’s 
portion.” 

“TI could eat three other men’s portions,” 
said the Carter. “I ’aven’t ’ad a bit this 
blessed day.” . 

“Then what?” 

“Then you’ve got to do your task, pick 
four pounds of oakum, or clean an’ scrub, 
or break ten to eleven hundredweight o’ 
stones. I don’t ’ave to break stones; I’m 
past sixty, you see. They’ll make you do 
it, though. You're young an’ strong.” 

“ What I don’t like,” grumbled the Car- 
ter, “is to be locked up in a cell to pick 
oakum. It’s too much like prison.” 

“But suppose, after you’ve had your 
night’s sleep, you refuse to pick oakum, or 
break stones, or do any work at all?” I 
asked. 

“No fear you'll refuse the second time; 
they'll run you in,” answered the Carpen- 
ter. “ Wouldn’t advise you to try it on, 
my lad.” ; 

“Then comes dinner,” he went on. 
“Eight ounces of bread, one and a arf 
ounces of cheese, an’ cold water. Then 
you finish your task an’ ’ave supper, same 
as before, three parts o’ skilly an’ six 
ounces o’ bread. Then to bed, six o’clock, 
an’ next mornin’ you’re turn’d loose, pro- 
vided you’ve finished your task.” 
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“ Bookmarker” Portraits 
No. 3.— Walter Emanuel 


Mr. Walter Emanuel is a young man 
who has the habit of saying witty things 
in a quiet way, and even when he is 
speaking seriously he still has a little 
twinkle in his eyes, as if he were amused 
to find himself becoming serious. His 
“ nasty remarks” in “ People” stand abso- 
lutely alone out of the usual rut of humour. 
The wit is caustic, yet never offensive, and 
there is more than a grain or two of truth 
among Mr. Emanuel’s chaff. “ People” 
was said by the critics to be in every way 
worthy of inclusion among the series of 
shilling funny books which takes its namz 
from that classic of humour, “ Wisdom 
While You Wait.” Walter Emanuel is 
the author of “A Dog Day” and “ Me,” 
besides writing week by week the “ Chari- 
varia” column of “nasty remarks” on 
passing events in “ Punch.” Mr. Emanuel’s 
description of little girls is well worth 
quoting: “ They are affectionate, and quiet 
and kind, as clean as whistles, and great 
sneaks.” Another of his snappy observa- 
tions is: “Both men and women have 
sprung from monkeys, but the women 
sprang further than the men.” 
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Good-Night Clamour. 
Kay ROBINSON 


By E. 


December 4th. 

Why do the rooks make such a noise 
when they are retiring to rest? Why do 
the starlings assemble to sing a good-night 
chorus together? Why does the blackbird 
so often keep up an incessant “ chink- 
chink-chink” when he has retired to the 
shelter of a hedge for the night? Why 
does the pheasant make* such a clatter 
whenever he flies to or from his roosting- 
tree? The same answer does not, pro- 
bably, fit all these questions; but we may 
be sure that none of these birds would be 
noisy when they are going to bed if they 
did not gain something by it. The old 
adage that, if speech is silver, silence is 
gold, has no application ‘o them, other- 
wise those of their kinds which kept the 
gold of silence would have made most 
profit in the struggle for existence, and 


have set the fashion for succeeding genera- 
tions up to date. So far as the rooks are 
concerned, it is evident that they run no 
risk by making a noise. They roost on 
high tree-tops, well beyond the reach of 
enemies at night. So they lose nothing 
by making a noise. But what do they 
gain? Possibly their uproar is similar in 
motive to the clamour of a flock of sheep 
and lambs. In the great multitude of 
rooks every member has his mate—in 
earlier autumn you hear their queer gurg- 
ling love-songs—or at least his brothers 
and sisters and parents. They have no 
means of sorting themselves out except by 
shouting ; and when a few thousand birds 
are all shouting out each other’s names 
at once there is bound to be some noise. 


[From “ My Nature Note-Book.” By 
E. Kay Robinson. Isbister & Co., Ltd., 
2S. 6d. | 
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Ah-ni-ghi-to, The Snow-Baby 
The Charming Child Romance of the 
; Peary Arctic Expedition 


Little Marie Peary, better known as 
Ab-ni-ghi-to, which means “Snow- 
Baby,” is the daughter of Lieutenant and 


one. The Eskimos, some of whom te- 
membered her as a little baby, brought 
her presents, and she used to play with 
the Eskimo children, until she learnt the 
language. She dressed in the same clothes 
as they did, and used to go out in a canoe, 
or on the “ skis.” 

And all this time she kept a diary in 
which she wrote her impressions, for little 
English girls and boys to read. “Chil- 
dren of the Arctic” is printed in large 
type, which makes it easy reading for the 
little ones. Real photographs were taken 
on the spot of the animals, the Esquimaux, 
the icebergs, and other strange sights that 

















Thés is a picture of The Snow-Baby when she first 
made her bow to the public in*' The Snow-Baby” 


Wirs. Peary. She is now nine years old, 
has written a book herself, aided only 
occasionally by her mother. It is called 
“Children of the Arctic,” and in it she 
records how she went back to the land of 
ice and snow to meet her father. There 
were a lot of exciting adventures on the 
journey; several times the ship was in 
danger of being shattered by icebergs, and 
after being delayed a long time by the ice, 
they were able to welcome Lieutenant 
Peary. 

Ab-ni-ghi-to made friends with every 





The Snow-Baby at nine years old. She is nowa 
real authoress, and has written a book of her 
experiences called ‘‘ Children of the Arctic.” 


Ah-ni-ghi-to saw. These have been re- 
produced, and add greatly to the hand- 
some appearance of the book. 
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Arctic Children 




















“ Then there are some litile boys. 
so I can play with them, They all have black hair, 
white teeth, and such little flat noses, and they wear 
trousers made of bear-skin, with tiny fur-lined boots, 


I could laugh every time ! look at them.’—From Ah- 





I shall get Billy to wash them to-morrow, 





and big black eyes, and 
the funniest little short 
and big fox-skin coats. 
ni-ghi-to’s Dairy in “* Children of the Arctic. 





Canon Hensley Henson 


Among leaders of religious thought and 
opinion to-day, Canon Hensley Henson 
occupies a foremost place. As Rector of 
St. Margaret’s and Canon of Westminster 
he has gained undoubted reputation as an 
eloquent preacher, a man of earnest con- 
victions, broad humanity, and distinctive 
individuality, in the great position so long 
associated with the name and fame of the 
late Dean Farrar. Both as preacher and 
writer he has, from the first, taken a dis- 
tinguished part in discussing the religious, 
educational, and social problems which 
increasingly agitate public opinion. Of 
keen vision, singular alertness of mind, 
an incisive speaker and writer, Canon 
Henson is eminently qualified to deal 
with the attacks of unbelievers on the 
truth of revealed religion, and also with 
the doubts and difficulties which trouble 


sO many men and women of faith. Never 
did this important work more urgently 
need doing than it does to-day, when cheap 
books and pamphlets attacking religion, 
faith, and doctrine are being vigorously 
circulated among all classes of society. 

It is with great pleasure, therefore, that 
the publishers of “Good Words” are 
able to announce that in the January 
number of the magazine a series of most 
important papers will be commenced by 
Canon Henson. These papers will appear 
month by month in “ Good Words” 
throughout the year. They will deal 
directly and specially with recent attacks 
on religious belief and the foundations of 
faith. They will show the certainty and 
reasonableness of the Christian religion, 
and will demonstrate its unique power to 
give hope, strength, and consolation to the 
life of men and women of to-day. 
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C. H. SPURGEON’S SERMONS 


48 yearly vols. now published, each containing from 52 to 60 Sermons 


Price 7s. per Volume All Volumes kept in Stockh 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Any SIX 7s. Volumes for 24s. 
Carriage Paid Cash with Order 


** THE BRITISH WEEKLY”’ says: ‘*Our firm belief is that these sermons will continue to be studied 
with growing interest and wonder ; that they will ultimately be accepted as incomparably the greatest 
contribution to the literature of experimental Christianity that has been made in this century ; and that their 
message will go on transforming and quickening lives, after all other sermons of the period are forgotten,” 

It was the usual practice of Mr. Spurgeon to preach three times weekly—twice on Sunday and 
on Thursday evening—the Sunday morning Sermon being published the following Thursday, 
These Sermons were all taken down in shorthand. The publishers are now using the remaining 
manuscripts, and are thus enabled to continue the weekly issue of the Sermon, together with the 
Exposition of Scripture, for many years to come. May be ordered through any Booksellers. 


A copy will be sent, post free, to any address in the world for 
One Year, 6s. 6d.; for Six Months, 3s. 3d. 


C. H. Spurgeon’s “Twelve Sermons” Series 


FIFTY WARIETIES 
Each Vol. containing 12 Sermons Cloth,1s.each Post free, 1s. 2d. each 





Sermons on the RESURRECTION | Sermons on THANKSGIVING CHRISTMAS Sermons 
Sermons on the HOLY SPIRIT Sermons on GRACE ABOUNDING | NEW YEAR’S Sermons 
Sermons on the SECOND COMING | Sermons on THE ATONEMENT POPULAR Sermons 

OF CHRIST Sermons on OBEDIENCE Sermons on THE PASSION AND 
Sermons on PRAYER [TION | Sermons on SANCTIFICATION DEATH OF CHRIST 
Sermons on the PLAN OF SALVA- | Sermons on DECISION Sermons with STRANGE TITLES 
Sermons on VARIOUS SUBJECTS | Sermons on HUMILITY REVIVAL Sermons 
Sermons on VITAL QUESTIONS | Sermonson PRECIOUS PROMISES | Sermons on LOVE OF CHRIST 
Sermons on RITUALISM Sermons on DOCTRINES OF Sermons for CHRISTIAN 
Sermons onthe PRODIGALSON,&c GRACE WORKERS 
Sermons on the WORD OF GOD Sermonson CHRISTIAN WARFARE | MEMORABLE Sermons Preached 
Sermons on FAITH Sermons on REPENTANCE on REMARKABLE OCCASIONS 
Sermons on UNBELIEF Sermons on FORGIVENESS GOSPEL Sermons for SINNERS 
Sermons on CONVERSION Sermons on DEATH Sermons for TROUBLED & TRIED 
Sermons on PRAISE Sermons on HEAVEN Sermons to SEEKERS 
Sermons on HOPE Sermons on BACKSLIDING SOUL-WINNING Sermons 
Sermons on HOLINESS Sermons on TEMPTATION STRIKING Sermons 
Sermons on JOY Sermons on OUR LORD’S CRIES | TWELVE MISSIONARY Sermons 
Sermons on PEACE FROM THE CROSS Sermons to YOUNG MEN 








REV. DR. A. T. PIERSON’S WORKS 
“LIFE POWER”; or, Character, Culture, and Conduct. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
THE HEART OF THE GOSPEL. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
THE HEIGHTS OF THE GOSPEL. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
THE HOPES OF THE GOSPEL. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
EVANGELISTIC WORK IN PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE. New and Revised Edition. Cloth gilt, 
2s. . 


THE DIVINE ART OF PREACHING. Lectures on Preaching, &c. Cloth, 2s. 


THE SOUL’S AWAKENING. Boing Twenty Pout Sermons and Twenty Addresses to Children. 
By Rev. C. Sitvester Horne, M.A. Price 2s. 6d. net. Post free, 2s. od: 








Please write for a Textual and Subject Index of 2800 Sermons, post free 





LONDON: PASSMORE & ALABASTER, 4 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 
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GOOD CHEER, 1903 


The Christmas Number of GOOD WORDS is written by British Subjects in all 
parts of His Majesty’s Dominions, at home and over seas, and makes 


peculiarly interesting reading. It is entitled 


“TALES OF THE EMPIRE” 


The ‘Imperial sentiment,” as we understand it now, is a thing of comparatively 
new growth in English minds and hearts. Two years ago, it will be remembered, 
that sentiment found beautiful expression in the ‘‘ Coronation Odes ” sent, in response 
to the invitation of Goop Worps, from every corner of the Empire. A year ago the 
second Imperial Competition produced a volume of “ Songs of the Empire,” hardly 
less remarkable than the odes which in the preceding summer had hailed the 
Coronation of their Majesties. This present volume is the outcome of the third 
Imperia} Competition, in which it was announced last spring that prizes to the value 
of £100 in cash would be paid for the best “‘ Short Stories of the Empire ”—stories 
which must in some way be emblematic of ‘the Imperial qualities of the race or illus- 
trative of the character and local conditions of life in one or other part of the British 
Dominions. The conditions were that the prizes should be: One prize of £50 to the 
best story; £25 to the next best; £10 to the third, and three prizes of £5 to the 
three placed next in order by the judges. It was provided that any of the prizes, 
except the first prize of £50, could be divided as the judges saw fit. In accordance 
with this, the third prize of £10 has been divided, so that there are five prizes of £5 
each, in addition to the first two prizes of £50 and £25 respectively. 

The quality of the stories, as any one who reads them will agree, is excellent. The 
great charm about them, apart from their individual literary merits, is the series of 
pictures which, as a whole, they give of the life lived by our fellow-subjects in the 
wide-sundered parts of the Empire. In all, nearly 1000 stories were received, and 
their.wonderful variety of colour and character will be judged by the fact that among 
the seven prize-winners alone are tales of St. Vincent, of the Egyptian coast, of 
Burma, of Canada, of New Zealand, and ofthe British Isles. Never before, we believe, 
has a similar collection of tales illustrating so many varied phases of life in different 
parts of the Empire been gathered together in a single volume. 

We venture to think that those who possess the three special numbers of Goop 
Worps which contain the results of the three Imperial Competitions, viz. the 
“Coronation Ode,” number for July 1902, the “Songs of Empire,” number for 
Christmas 1902, and this volume of “ Tales of the Empire,” have in the three 
numbers together an entirely unique memento of a very stirring and remarkable 
episode in our national history. 
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PATHS OF PEACE, 1903 


The Christmas Number of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE consists of a 
Complete Story, entitled 


THE BROKEN VOW 


By Canon W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A. 


The story was first published in book form many years ago, but has long been out of 
print. Frequent requests have been made for its re-issue, and it is hoped that 
its appearance in a popular form will give satisfaction 


to all our readers 


The Author, in his Preface, says: 


“Though it is, in a sense, ‘a ghost story,’ it cannot pretend to the dignity of 
being thorough-going and terrible; and should any reader” open this little 
volume in the expectation of finding something tragic, startling and crowned with a 
crashing close, I am bound, in honesty, to beg him or her to allow the crash to come 
at once, and the close to synchronise with the beginning. 

“Ina sense, of course, it is a romance, but it may be said with truth that it is not 
a mere romance, for the preternatural part of it has seemed to me to have at least some 
sort of foundation in the mystic dreamland of spiritual experience; and the rest to 
represent, in some sense, real and more tangible fact. And should any who have ears 
to hear find in it allegory or speculation not all uninteresting to them, I shall be glad 
to think that they are not unmoved by what is full of mystery and interest to 
myself. 

“ However this may be, at least I have tried to place before my readers one of the 
simplest, purest, and most sincere of characters that I have ever known. If they do 
not love and admire Lady Dorothy as I do, let them believe—I would beseech—that 


the fault is not in her, but rather in the failure of this ‘ low-pulsed, forthright, crafts- 
man’s hand of mine.’” 
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N conversation with the Editor of the 
SunDAY MAGAZINE recently, one of 
the ablest and most earnest religious 
workers of London made the state- 

ment that what the people of Britain wanted 
was strong spiritual leadership. ‘There was, 
he said, a deep craving for this, and although 
any compromise between the Church and the 
world, resulting in semi-secular services, failed 
to reach, or even permanently to interest, 
men and women, plain, clear, practical, 
spiritual talks on religion gathered and held 
and helped the people in a way that nothing 
else could, 


That this is the case, every Christian‘ 


worker who comes in contact with the men 
and women of the day, particularly the young 
men and women, will heartily endorse. 
Artisans, clerks, students, all have the same 
craving, and although in different spheres it 
may be expressed in different ways, this 
desire, this. earnest longing for spiritual 
leadership, is everywhere manifest. 


To satisfy the craving, an ably and 
efficiently organised church, working on the 
right lines, with earnest and capable men 
at its head, can do an immense deal, even 
beyond the limits of its own neighbourhood. 


Our High Ideal 


Now what the earnest preacher and the 
living Church can do in one way, it is the 
object of the SuNDAY MacazineE to do in 
another. After consultation with some of 
the most prominent leaders in the churches 
we have laid plans which we hope will make 
the SUNDAY MaGazINE during the coming 
year a force for good, such as no publication 
of this kind has yet been. Social, religious, 





The Sunday Magazine in 1904 


scientific, humanitarian, and political subjects 
will be treated from the essentially spiritual 
standpoint, or, to use the words of one 
of our most prominent divines, ‘‘ everything 
will be looked at from God’s point of view.” 
When the events of the day are dealt with a 
high ideal will be set before us—the highest 
in fact—that of ‘the world for Christ,” and 
so everything will be viewed in its relation to 
the Gospel and vital religion. If men and 
women are written about, the object will be 
to show what they are doing for God and 
humanity. There will be talks to young people 
and exercises framed with a view to interest- 
ing them in the studying of the Scriptures. 
Various examinations wili be instituted— 
some pictorial, some otherwise—and it is 
hoped that in this way the Master’s injunc- 
tion to “search the Scriptures” will be 
carried out in a more regular and systematic 
way than it might be done without these aids 
and guides to the study. 


But while we take a high ideal we have no 
intention of being dull. We believe in the 
old-fashioned earnestness and reality and 
solidity in religious matters, but we also be- 
lieve that a magazine can embody everything 
that is good, and at the same time be 
bright and carry sunshine into the home. 
Indeed, it will be the better for it. The 
object, in short, of the SuNDAY MaGa- 
ZINE during 1904 will be to help and to 
strengthen faith, to show that the Gospel 
of the Lord Jesus Christ is no mere theory 
expressed in creeds; that it not only in- 
creases the happiness and beauty of life, 
but that without it life itself is not worth 
living. 


It is impossible here to give anything like 


a complete idea of our programme for 1954, ' 


so varied will that be. -But some of the 


See acl 







































features which we believe will prove helpful 
and of deep interest may be mentioned. 


First of all as to fiction, for we believe 
fiction of the right kind to be truly helpful 
and as strengthening as almost any other 
form of teaching. We have engaged Miss 
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Miss Christabel Coleridge, the author of ‘‘A Point 
of Honour,” the new serial story which will 
commence in the Suxday Magazine 
for January 


Christabel Coleridge ‘to write a serial story 
which, under the title 


“A Point of Honour” 


will run throughout the year. Miss Coleridge 
is so well known to our readers, and her* 
name stands so high among present-day 
writers of a pure and spiritual tone, that it is 
sufficient recommendation to say the serial 
will be by her. “A Point of Honour” is of 
absorbing interest and promises to be one of 
the best, if not the very best, of the works 
that Miss Coleridge has yet done. The story 
opens well, the interest is sustained through- 
out the chapters, and there is some excep- 
tionally clever character-drawing which will 
appeal to every class of reader. 


Of short stories there will be a good selec- 
tion during the year, more attention being 
paid and more space being devoted to this 


branch of literature than has been the case 
in the past. Every story will be of literary 
merit and of real moral worth, and readers 
can be certain that they may learn some. 
thing useful from each short story that finds 
a place in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


The Rev. C. Silvester Horne, 
M.A. 


It is with great pleasure that we find our- 
selves able to announce that the Rev. C. 
Silvester Horne, M.A., has consented to 
write an important series of articles for the 
SunpDAY MAGAZINE in 1904. ‘The series will 
be entitled 


‘The Influences of Modern Life” 


and will deal with the bearing of Music, Ait, 
Literature, the Press, Commerce, &c. upon 
religion and the higher life. - Mr. Horne has 
taken very great pains in thinking out and 
writing these articles, and they will prove of 
immense interest and profit to young men 
and women as well as to the older folk who 
are seeking to find in life and to show forth 
something more than is comprised in the 
mere material world around us. 





(E. H, Mills, photo, London) 


The Rev, C. Silvester Horne, M.A., who is 
writing an important series of articles on 
‘The Influences of Modern -Life” for 
the Sunday Magazine in 1904 
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As every one knows, Mr. Silvester Horne 
has given up the comparatively easy life of 
minister of a prosperous Kensington church 
to take charge of the new Congregational 
Mission at Whitefield’s historic chapel in 
Tottenham Court Road, and it is significant 


The Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


will answer Questions 


We rejoice to say that the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer will continue “The Question 





Some of the “People of the Abyss” trying to sleep on the Thames Embankment at night. 
The methods being adopted to reach this unfortunate and degraded class will form the 
subject of a series of articles to commence in the Sunday Magazine in January 


of the marvellous power and _ personality 
which he possesses and exerts that in two 
months he has made what had become a 
decaying church a very centre of Christian 
life and activity. (The other Sunday evening, 
for instance, we learn from-an independent 
source, that five minutes before the service 
was timed to commence over two thousand 
persons had gathered in the church, and as 
there was room for no more, the doors had 
to be shut. The living, irresistible force, 
and the practical common-sense Christianity 
which Mr. Horne puts into his sermons will 
be found undiminished in his articles on “The 
Influences of Modern Life,” the first of which 
will appear in our January number. 


Drawer,” which has proved so helpful during 
the past year in the solution_of spiritual and 
practical difficulties that have worried many 
of our readers. He heartily invites ques- 
tions, especially from young people, who can- 
not see the why and wherefore of things, and 
who need light on the various problems of 
life and religion. These questions he will 
seek to answer, drawing upon his large and 
varied experience of men and things in all 
parts of the world. Than Mr. Meyer, we 
believe, no one is more qualified to assist 
young peopie (and old for the matter of 
that) in this way. A large batch of ques 
tions will be answered in the January number 
of the SunDAY MAGAZINE. 











A Graphic Missionary History 


Among the miscellaneous literature must 
be first mentioned a series of articles upon a 
wonderful missionary settlement of Red 
Indians in Alaska. These men, cruel can- 
nibals, with a hatred of God and everything 
good, were so fierce that no white trader 
dared go to their camps, and the Hudson 
Bay Company had to build a streng fort for 
its trading station, and keep sentries watch- 
ing day and night in fear of an attack. 
But through the influence of a_ godly 
British admiral, a young Englishman gave 
up all prospects of business success in 
this country and went out to the home 
of these fierce cannibals, and taking his 
life in his hand, or rather trusting himself 
wholly to the care of God, he went and lived 
with the Indians, taught them the truths of 
the Gospel, and eventually Christianised and 
civilised them. He formed a prosperous 
settlement, where the community lived with- 
out drink and without the usual curses of 
civilisation, and so extraordinary was the 
change effected in a comparatively short 
time, that many white men who had known 
the cannibals in their heathen state, and 
even the Red Indians in distant parts, could 
not believe that they had become kind, 
orderly citizens. The British rights in this 
graphic missionary history, to compile which 
the writer travelled over six thousand miles, 
have been secured by the SUNDAY MaGazINE, 
and the first chapters will be published in the 
January number. The articles will be well 
illustrated with photographs taken specially 
for the purpose. 


The People of the Abyss 


Another series of articles which will create 
the deepest interest will deal with the efforts 
which are being made municipally, philan- 
thropically, and religiously to help and 
raise the people of the London slums. A 
book has recently been published entitled 
“The People of the Abyss.” It is a dread- 


ful book, giving a vivid and terrifying picture 
of the life of the most degraded members of 
a city population. 


The hopeless character 





of their future, the starvation that they have 
to endure, the horror of having to be in the 
wet streets night after night, and only sleep- 
ing for a few moments ata stretch in the day- 
time—these and other facts are set forth in a 
manner which impress them upon the mind 
and memory. 


But the author of the book, Mr. Jack 
London, a young American who spent two 
months disguised as a tramp, living the life 
of the People of the Abyss, says little about 
the efforts which are being made to raise 
these poor people, nothing of the self- 
sacrificing lives of the Christian men and 
women who have given themselves wholly 
to the inconceivably difficult work of helping 
to lift their lives vut of the abyss. It will 
be the purpose of these articles to show that, 
dreadful as the state of things in the East 
End is, and room as there is for vastly more 
effort, yet there is a bright side of the picture 
and that the “ submerged tenth” are not 
left to die without care or kindness. The 
author will be Mr. Charles Ray, who knows 
the district well, has lived in it, and has long 
been familiar with much of the splendid 
Christian effort that is being put forth there. 
He has also spent very much time lately 
making independent investigations, and the 
results of his inquiries and knowledge will be 
given from month to month. The articles 
will be profusely illustrated with a unique 
series of photographs. 


Such are a few of the features which will, 
we believe, make the SUNDAY MAGAZINE an 
interesting, an attractive, a helpful, and 
above all a truly religious magazine during 
1904. We ask our present readers to help 
us in making the Magazine known among 
their friends, and to assist us in getting it 
into the homes of the people. The ordi- 
nary methods of advertising a publication we 
do not adopt, believing such to be unsuited 
to a religious magazine, but we do look to 
those of our readers who are in sympathy 
with our mission and ideal, as set forth above, 
to give us the right hand of fellowship and 
rally round us so that we may become an 
increasing influence for good. 
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Some Thoughts on Christmas Gift-buying 


as it were, to be given as a Christmas present unless it contains Isbister’s 
Christmas Fly-Leaf. 

This Fly-Leaf is in several designs. One of them is illustrated below—a 
design of Christmas roses, drawn by Mr. James Allan Duncan. Another charming 
design is of holly, drawn 
by Mr. Christopher Dean, 
the wording in each case 
being the same. 

The advantage of this 
Fly-Leaf is that it is 
bound with the book, and 
is an integral part of it. 
There is no enclosing a 
loose card with “ Merry 
Christmas” scrawled on 
it; no disfiguring the title- 
page with handwriting. " Ganeatie le 
“to” whom and “from” . THE BEST OF 
whom the book passes, . GOOD WISHES 
in the blank spaces pro- FOR THE COMING 
vided. 

Of course this Fly-Leaf 
is printed in different 
sizes for different books. - 
An octavo book has a 
larger design than a 
16mo. Whatever the 
book is, the Fly-leaf fits 
it and is an ornament 
instead of a_ disfigure- 
ment. 

In former years we 
have bound this Fly-leaf 
into some thousands of * 
volumes—although we did 
not then have the special 
designs ‘which we can 
furnish now. Also it was 
only placed in certgin 
specified books which we announced in these pages, whereas this year we will bind it info 
any book in our lists. 

We shall be glad to send you an Illustrated Catalogue for you to choose from if you 
care to write for it, and you will not find better books published than we can offer you, 
either for the literary or the artistic value. 


N BOOK is the ideal Christmas present. But no book is really properly equipped, 


All that is necessary is 
to fill in the two names 











ISBISTER’S CHRISTMAS BOOKLETS 


Wuart is chiefly needed for Christmas Gift-giving is something which js Jess than a 
“ present” and something more than a card. It is a need which we all feel every year, 
The modern Christmas Card is a very beautiful thing—and surprisingly unsatisfactory. 
There are few more exasperating experiences than “choosing Christmas cards” ; turning 
over and over.again the piles of coloured trifles which are all so pretty—and so useless, 
If only they were just a Jittle different! If only there was something else that one could 
send which was equally pretty and a little less futile! _ Messrs. Isbister and Co. are trying 
to furnish that thing. 

Some tirme ago the readers of this Magazine sent to us the names of their favourite 
poems, excluding the works of living authors. In response we received some. 350 votes, 
which were scattered among 143 different poems. But more than 100 of these only 
received one vote each. There were twelve poems which were conspicuously in the lead of 
all others. Three of these had to be rejected for various reasons, and the remaining nine 
have been chosen to form the basis for a revolution’in Christmas Card-giving. 


These nine 
poems are: 


MILTON’S “LYCIDAS” 


GRAY’S “ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD” 
SHELLEY’S “SKYLARK” 


KEATS’ “ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE” 
KEATS’ “ODE ON A GRECIAN URN” 
BURNS’ “COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT” 


WORDSWORTH’S “ODE ON THE INTIMATIONS OF 
IMMORTALITY” 


COWPER’S LINES “TO MY MOTHER’S PICTURE” 
POE’S “RAVEN” 


Each of these has been beautifully printed and most daintily bound. Each is bound in 
two styles, there being twelve different bindings in all ; and they are all so pretty that it would 
be hard to find two people who would agree on which is the prettiest. All have the 
Christmas Fly-Leaf bound in. All are sold at the same price, viz. Sixpence each. 

Here, we believe, is just that thing which is needed—a thing as pretty as a superior 
Christmas Card, no more expensive. and which is worth keeping. 
throw away a dainty litile copy of Gray’s “ Elegy” ? 

Who, on the other hand, is there who has not at some time felt slightly ashamed of 
some of the cards that he was sending to his dearest friends? With all their prettiness, 
their painted sentiment seems somehow almost an infringement on the self-respect of both 
the sender and the recipient. But there can be no such feeling in regard to the 
‘** booklets.” They are good and permanently good. Nobody can feel other than proud 


of himself or herself for sending such a thing ; nor can any one be other than delighted to 
receive them. 


For who would ever 


We shall be glad to forward to any one a sample copy on approval, on receipt of the 
postage. But without asking to see a sample you will be entirely safe in buying as many 
as you want for all your friends. In ordering in quantity, please enclose one halfpenny 
postage for each two booklets—that is to say, that 12 booklets will cost 6s. 3d. Or you 
can order them of your bookseller and save the halfpennies. 
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Curios of the Camera 
Solution of the October “ What is it?” 


In our October issue we published the accompanying photograph and asked our readers to 
say what it was, promising, as usual, a prize of £5 to anylody who sent the correct answer, 
“or,” we said, “if more than one person is right we will divide that amount equally between 


” 
. 


them 


We gave no description of the object. 


What is it? 


What 


Last month we were disappointed be- 
cause nobody was right; this month our 
trouble is to decide who are quite right 


and who are not. The correct answer is 
that the picture represents part of the 
numeral IIII on a lady’s watch, with the 
tip of the hour hand just approaching the 
hour. Some might think that, because 
the photograph does not show the whole 
of the figure IIII, it is not a fair sub- 
ject, but there is no other figure on a 
watch-dial which shows four! heavy 


parallel strokes; and any one who had 
XX X1I—66 


is it? 


once conceived the right idea would 
easily, by a little consideration, decide 
which figure it must be. 
Indeed, this is not the difficulty which 
confronts the ? Editor thismonth. Every 
one who recognises the picture as part of 
a dial correctly describes it as that part 
where the figure IIII is situated; but 
there are no fewer than thirteen competitors 
who state that it is part of a clock, and 
not of a watch. On the other hand, there 
are twenty-five who correctly guess it -to 
be part of the dial of a watch. If it had 
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occurred to any one of these twenty-five 
that the lettering was evidently that of 
a Jady’s watch, he would have taken the 
whole prize; but, as it is, we have the 
twenty-five who merely specify ‘‘ watch” 
and thirteen who say “clock.” It would 
be easy to accept the twenty-five as right 
and the thirteen as wrong, but for the facts 
that as a clock is only a magnified watch, 
the photograph might just as well have 
represented one as the other, and also that 
two competitors describe it as part of the 
face of a “ time-piece,”’ which might be 
either a clock or a watch. As there is 
nothing in the photograph which might 
not be part of a clock just as well as part 
of a watch, the ? Editor decides to lump 
the twenty-five who guessed ‘ watch,” 
the thirteen who guessed “ clock,” and 
the two who hedged on “ time-piece”’ to- 
gether as correct. This makes forty 
winners. Then there are three who use 
the phrase “‘ little hand,” instead of “ hour 
hand”; but as they evidently mean the 
same thing, they are accounted correct; 
so are one competitor who specifies that the 
photograph is part of the dial of a silver 
watch; one who says that it “is a part of 
the face of a watch showing the four 
strokes of four o’clock with the hand stick- 
ing up”; one who merely says that the 
picture is “‘ a portion of the face of a watch, 
the exact spot seeming to be the numerals 
indicating ‘ four’’’ ; one who briefly states 
on the back of a postcard, ‘‘ hand on face 
of clock,” and another who is content with 
“hand on face of clock.” Altogether there 
are forty-eight winners this time, and the 
exact amount to which each is entitled is, 
the ? Editor regrets to observe, less than 
half a crown. Such is the fortune of war ! 
Next month, perhaps, one of them may 
carry off the whole £5. One never knows, 
until the answers come in, whether a “‘What 
is it ?”’ is easy or difficult. As a rule those 


which seemed the easiest have been the ’ 


most difficult, and vice versd. The names 
of the winners this time are: G. P. Smith, 
20, St. Thomas’s Square, Newport, Isle of 
Wight ; A. Stanley Lee, Rydal Bank, Park 
Drive, Bradford; Miss A. G. Jugger, Angler 
Lodge, Spofforth, near Harrogate, Yorks ; 
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Mr. D. Fox, The Quarry, Torrs Park, Ilfra- 
combe ; H. Hervey Woodfield, Malvern ; 
A. Wightman, 95, Broomwood Place, New 
Wandsworth, $.W.; Miss Bamfield, East 
Street, Ilminster, Somerset ; W. Bamfield, 
East Street, Ilminster, Somerset ; Miss M. 
Soper, Devonshire Avenue, Beeston, Notts; 
C. Wightman,-95, Broomwood Place, New 
Wandsworth, S.W.; E. K. Soper, Devon- 
shire Avenue, Beeston, Notts ; A. Crouch, 
37, Mayton Street, Holloway, N.; F. C. 
Rowley, Histon, near Cambridge; S. A. 
Barks, 10, Cromwell Street, Imperial Park, 
Beeston, Notts; J. P. Hutton, Haulgh 
Bank, Bolton; Miss Isabel Sarjant, 13, 
Gratwicke Road, Worthing; Miss Made- 
line Woodley, Glenwood, Holly Park, 
Crouch Hill; L. Woodley, Holly Park, 
Crouch Hill; A. Rees, Tynygarn, Cefn 
Coed, Wales; W. H. Woodley, Glenwood, 
Holly Park, Crouch Hill; N. N. Edwin P. 
Cruiks, 102, Ormean Road, Belfast, Ire- 
land; Percy D. Smith, 3, Broad Street 
Buildings, Liverpool Street, E.C. ; Arthur 
Elder, 4, The Grove, Blackheath ; George 
F. Crouch, 37, Mayton Street, Holloway ; 
James N. Young, Ashburn, Alloa, N.B. ; 
Miss M. N. Williamson, Sypland, Kirk- 
cudbright, N.B.; Mrs. M. C. Beverley, 15, 
Belmont Road, Harrogate; Robert K. 
Holmes, Dollar, N.B.; Miss Ellen Sar- 
jant, 13, Gratwicke Road, Worthing; G. 
W. Tebbs, Children’s Home, Dollymount, 
Dublin ; J. E. Maisland, 10, Chester Place, 
Hyde Park Square, W.; J. McCallum, 23, 
Comely Bank, Edinburgh; A. Mitchell, 
5, Mackie Place, Aberdeen ; H. Smith, 17, 
The Square, Fairfield, near Manchester ; 
M. Ashby, Axbridge, Somerset ; P. Hart- 
ley, 151, Trafford Road, Salford; David 
R. Davies, 54, Chelsea Road, Litherland, 
Liverpool ; Miss E. A. K. Lynham, Glen- 
orney, Galway, Ireland; E. E. Banks, 10, 
Cromwell Street, Imperial Park, Beeston, 
Notts; Arthur Middleton, 37, Walmsley 
Street, Hull ; Peter Page, Ivythorn, Heath 
Road, Barming, Maidstone; F. R. East, 
14, Cromwell Street, Nottingham; E. H. 
Mills, 17, Stanley Gardens, Hampstead, 
N.W.; M. A. Maitland, 10, Chester Place, 
Hyde Park Square, W. ; Miss M. Dalrymple 
Currie, 32, Manhattan Mansions, Holloway 























Road, N.; J. V. Abbott, S. Mildred’s, 
Salter’s Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E.; A. J. 
Hull, 1, Wellfield Terrace, Ryhose, Sun- 
derland; Anne Banks, Summit Villa, 
Tenterden. 

Of the guesses of the losers there is no 
need to say much this month. The defi- 
niteness of the lines in the picture shut out 
all idea of the date-stone and skin of a 
haddock, which are usually served up for 
the ? Editor’s monthly breakfast. Nor 
could any one with hope of success worth 
the postage stamp opine that it was a 
section of a piece of wood or a lady’s muff 
end on. It was, in fact, something quite 
outside the usual range of ‘‘ What is its ?”’ 
and quite a number of usually expert com- 
petitors have allowed it to pass without 
firing a shot at it. Quite a number, on the 
other hand, have thought that it was some 


What 
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sort of a ventilator—a ventilator of a floor, 
of a hat, of a railway carriage, and of a 
revolving cowl. Several considered it to 
be part of a basket, just commenced, and 
others thought it was part of a bird-cage. 
A small portion of a section of a honey- 
comb, part of a belfry, part of an iron 
railing, and of a wicket-gate, all had their 
supporters, but the crowd seemed to go 
for cricket. The fence of a ¢ ricket ground 
with the stumps showing, three wickets 
with a black twig lying on the ground at 
their feet, the crease and bowling stumps, 
and the back view of a cricket pitch are 
samples of this collection. 

While gratefully acknowledging a sprig 
of heather kindly sent to him by a Welsh 
competitor, the ? Editor wishes to assert 
in a loud voice that bribery and corruption 
of himself is strictly prohibited. 


is it? 





What is it? 


If you think you can tell what this picture is, send your solution to The ? Editor, 
Sunpay Macazing, 35 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. We will as 
usual give {5 to anybody who sends the correct answer—or if more than one person 1s 
right we will divide that amount equally among them. Those who prefer to do so may 


take the money in any books they please, selected from’ Messrs. Tsbister’s catalogue. 


Answers must be received by December 20, 1903. 


the February 1904 Number. 


The result will be published in 




















A Mere Act of Humanity 


By Margaretta Byrde 


Author of “The Searchers” 


T’S no use, mother; he won’t have 
me!” 

The good-looking young fellow, 

‘long-limbed, and brown of visage 

from much out-door exercise, flung down 

the letter he held upon the table, and tore 

up, with emblematic vigour, the envelope 
which had contained it. 

“Why, Robin ?” asked the lady on the 
sofa. 

“The usual thing.” He was now slid- 
ing down on the hard, horse-hair lodging- 
house chair, hands in pockets. ‘‘ While 
greatly indebted to my grandfather for his 
own rise in life, and desirous of doing all 
in his power to requite that kindness, he— 
ah—he just can’t do that particular thing 
he is asked to do. Anything else, of 
course (with an attempt to be very sar- 
castic), but not what we want. Mean old 
curmudgeon !” 

He got up and walked to the window. 

“ But, Robin,” persisted the mother, 
“what reason does he give for not taking 
you into his office? He must have a 
reason !”’ 

“Oh, yes,” drumming on the window- 
pane, against which the rain was tapping, 
“he has a reason, mother. He doesn’t 
like my style.” 

“ Robin !” 

“He hears I am a sporting character, 
that I ‘ broke the record ’—which he evi- 
dently thinks is a commandment, as he 
puts it in inverted commas, and does not 
finish the accusation—that I am fond of 
football and other vain and ungodly diver- 
sions——”’ 

‘* He never said that !” 

“He implies the adjectives, mother, if 
heldoes not express them. And he says his 
post is one that requires concentration of 
mind, forethought, judgment, and energy. 
Of course sports and these qualities are 


, on his. 


incompatible. Well, never mind, I’ll try 
again among strangers. I never wanted 
to ask this purseproud, heartless piece of 
machinery to give me employment, as you 
know. I hate asking favours, especially 
when they imply a claim already existing 
whereby one has a right to ask them. But 
I did it to remain near you.” 

“‘T will go to London, Robin.” 

“No, mother, you would not be happy 
among strangers. I will find something 
in Glasgow yet. I'll show that——” 

“My boy, blessed are the meek; they 
shall inherit the earth.” 

Robin had not evolved to that. 
he checked himself. 

“He is most unjust, ungenerous,” said 
Mrs. Carnegie. “Suppose J write to 
him, dear. If I tell hint how mistaken he 
is in your character ; that you are steady 
and industrious and clever, and the best 
son in the. world, oh surely he’ll recon- 
sider the matter.” 

Robin ceased his tune with a sudden 
choke in his throat. But he could not 
laugh at the dear mother, with her eyes 
He began arranging the pillows 
and tucking the shawl around her feet, as 
handily as a daughter might, while he 
answered, ‘‘ Men of the world don’t be- 
lieve in mothers’ certificates of character, 
I fear.” 

“ But why not, Robin? Whocan know 
a lad’s character as his own mother does ?” 

“True,” replied Robin, still chuckling 
to himself, ‘‘ but old Fenwick wouldn’t 
believe you. No, mother, I’m going to 
answer that letter myself while you have 
your nap—no, I won’t be disrespectful. 
I'll just show him—um, um.” 

He went over to the window for light 
and began to dash away on a blotting- 
pad with a fountain-pen. When he had 
finished he looked around. His mother 


But 
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was fast asleep, so he had to be content 
with a perusal to himself of his epistle, and 
his own running commentary thereon : 


“to —— St. CRal. 

‘DEAR Sir,—I am in receipt of your 
communication (that’s business-like !), but 
must express surprise at the terms in 
which your refusal is couched (good, that !) 
Your enumeration of the qualities of sec- 
retary in a business like yours is one to 
which I give my unqualified approval 
(won’t he stare at this ?), but I beg to say 
that they need by no means interfere 
with the healthy out-of-door pursuits 
which all sensible (shall I underline that ? 
no, it’s like a woman!) young men of the 
present day affect. (Oh, I say, I ought to 
have reversed that sentence—it’s the 
healthy things that need not interfere 
with business! But never mind, it’s all 
the same in the end!) I hate asking 
favours, and you may be quite sure that 
the next one (hang it, I must underline 
‘next’ or he won’t see the irony of it!) 
I ask of you will be granted. I beg to 
remain,—Yours truly, 

“ROBIN CARNEGIE.” 


“There!” holding it out to admire it; 
“T guess that will fix him, as the Americans 
say.” He put it in an envelope and ad- 
dressed it. As he did this the torn enve- 
lope caught his eyes. “Hello!” he 
gave a very low whistle. ‘‘ Why, he 
posted this in Crail, although he wrote 
it in Glasgow. He must be staying here 
for the week-end. Well, I shouldn’t know 
him nor he me if we met, and mother won’t 
go out in this weather, so there’s no chance 
of our tumbling across each other, Ralph 
Fenwick. And it’s clearing up, so I'll 
slip out with this and have a walk while 
mother finishes her nap.” 

As he strode along the street of the 
pretty fishing village, several people noted 
him with approval. ~ 

“That young man walks as if the world 
belonged to him,” remarked a pleasant- 
looking lady in widow’s weeds to her com- 
panion, an elderly gentleman, with a shrewd 
but not unkindly face. 
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“ Ay, he’s a fine lad,” replied the other ; 
“‘a lad of the old sort; not one of these 
racing, scorching, yelling, so-called ath- 
letes of the present day—eh ? He looks 
a gentlemanly lad, not the cad our modern 
ways turn most of them into. I won’t 
have one about me, Grizel. Only this 
morning I’ve refused a secretary’s place 
to the grandson of my old friend George 
Carnegie, because although he has good 
testimonials and writes a clear hand, he is 
a ‘sportsman ’—distinguished, so his case 
is hopeless. If he were a duffer he might 
give it up—eh ? But he won’t. He has 
‘broken the record’ as the phrase goes, 
so he will go on until he breaks into a safe, 
or his neck, or his mother’s heart. That’s 
“the record ’—eh ?” 

His sister made no reply, for she knew 
that on this subject he was apt to grow 
warm. 

Robin posted his letter and then went 
down to the beach. He walked rather 
fast, as if he had an object, yet when he 
got there he strolled as if the sea were the 
attraction that had drawn him. He 
strolled near a stone where a young lady 
in a blue serge dress and sailor hat was 
apparently looking after a little boy who, 
trousers tucked up,:-was making a dam. 
I may as well say that Robin and that 
young lady were in love with each other, 
and had been for a fortnight, and that 
although as yet they had never spoken to 
each other, and did not even know each 
other’s surnames, each knew quite well 
what had happened. The lady, however, 
had this advantage, that she was pretty 
sure Robin loved her, while he was almost 
sure she never could, would, should, be 
persuaded to smile upon him. Not that 
he had a faint heart, but there were diffi- 
culties, first of making her acquaintance 
and last of marrying her. The interme- 
diate step of winning her love was, of 
course, to buoyant, ardent youth the 
easiest of the three. But Robin was shy, 
and had no experience in “ mashing” 
strange girls, and that ugly participle had 
no more place in his vocabulary than the 
thing in his worshipping visions of the fair 
unknown. As to marriage, he was yet too 
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to know her. She was evidently in well- 
to-do circumstances, and probably had 
chances every day of marrying richer men. 
Poor Robin! Love made him humble, 
and he forgot that he had advantages that 
to a really nice girl weigh far more heavily 
than money-bags. This was a nice girl. 
Her name was Jessie—how Robin blessed 
the little brother every time he called her 
by it !—and she did not care a penny piece 
for a man’s wealth or position. She knew 
Robin was a good son, for she had seen 
him with his mother; she knew he was 
modest and manly by his behaviour to 
her, andshe read everything else she wanted 
to believe in his frank blue eyes, which 
had met hers oftener than you would 
believe if I was to tell you. In fact, it 
was just for that meeting that the sea 
rolled and the sun shone, and the world 
generally went round that fortnight. It 
was the event of each day, after which 
Robin went home to think it over in an 
ecstasy, and Jessie to imagine how cir- 
cumstances could be wheedled into serv- 
ing her. She had evolved twenty-seven 
distinct situations, all ending in-—— 

But it is not fair to Jessie to divulge 
her catastrophes. The odd thing is that 
she never once imagined what actually 
did happen to her, and—Robin. How she 
had learned that his name was Robin. 
remains a mystery. 

Robin had his look, and was going back 
to his mother, had indeed got to the top of 
the cliff, when he heard shrieks from the 
beach, which the tide, after the storm, 
was lashing impetuously. He ran back 
instantly, to find Jessie wringing her hands 
wildly, and the few people at the sands 
gathering about her. : 

“Oh, my brother—my brother is drown- 
ing!” she screamed. Then seeing Robin, 
all the woman’s instinct to turn to the 
beloved one rose above propriety. ‘‘ Oh, 


Robin !”’ she sobbed, not in the least 
knowing she did so. . 

But he did not need that glowing rush 
of pride and joy that swelled his heart at 
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poor, and in the loss of this Glasgow sec- 
retaryship the bitterest twinge was that 
he could not dare woo her, even if he got 


the word to impel him to the rescue. 
Without a sign, coat and boots were off, 
and he was in the raging surf. “ Fetch 
a rope!”’ he shouted, as he plunged into 
the wave that met him as if to drive him 
back. : 

It seemed an eternity to Jessie, but it 
was not long in reality before the child 
was laid, pale and breathless, upon the 
sands, his preserver, drawing the: long 
hard breaths of the victor, beside him, 
and at work upon the inanimate form. 
At last the little fellow gave signs of life, 
and there were murmurs of satisfaction 
from those who were assisting Robin and 
from the crowd around. 

“He’s all right now,” said the young 
fellow, looking up with rejoicing eyes to 
Jessie, who had done her best beside him. 
“ They will carry him home; but I must 
hasten to my mother, who is not strong, 
and will be ill if she hears anything of 
this from an outsider.” 

“Oh, how can I thank you ? how can 
I?” murmured Jessie, clasping his hand. 
“ But my father and auntie will come and 
see you. Where do you live ?—and your 
name ?”’ blushing. 

“Carnegie; at 10, —— Street,” re- 
plied happy Robin. ‘“‘ Good-bye, now.” 

Of course at the other lodgings there 
was terrible consternation when poor drip- 
ping little Gordon was carried in, and an ° 
exciting explanation followed his being 
put to bed. 

“Who is this young man, and where is 
he to be found ?”’ asked the father, still 
trembling with emotion. ‘‘ We must go 
to him, Grizel, eh? We must go this 
minute.” 

“Oh, father,” cried Jessie, with eager 
eyes, “‘ his name is Robin Carnegie, and 
he lives at 10, —— Street. And he is so 
nice, father, you'll like him !”’ 

“ Robin Carnegie!” exclaimed her aunt; 
her father said dryly, ‘“‘ He is nice, eh ? 
And how do you know he is nice, Jessie ?” 

Jessie blushed under the keen eyes, but 
she answered bravely, ‘I don’t know it 
actually. I’ve never spoken with him, 
he’s much too gentlemanly to speak to 
me on the sands—but——’”’ 
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“He can write a cheeky letter,” said 
Carnegie, ‘‘ whatever else he is too modest 
todo.” But his eyes twinkled, and Jessie, 
who knew her father’s little ways, was not 
alarmed. 

Robin’s surprise when a card came up 
to him just as he was sitting down to 
bread and cheese may be imagined. 
“Ralph Fenwick!” He dropped the 
card in a moment and took the extended 
hand. And then, as the visitor explained 
that he had come to thank him for saving 
the life of his little boy, and alluded to his 
being the grandson of George Carnegie, the 
uppermost idea in Robin’s mind was that 
secretaryship, which never—no, never! —— 

“Don’t mention it,’ he said, grandly ; 
‘‘ please think no more of what was a mere 
act of humanity.” 

How abased the tyrant stood! But pre- 
sently he recovered enough to say: ‘ At 
least you will allow my sister and my 
daughter Jessie,’ and an imperceptible 
pause allowed him to note the effect of 
that name on Robin’s complexion—* to 
thank you for that act of humanity—eh ? 
I am ordered to bring you home to supper 
if you can come. Can you, eh ?”’ 

Could he ? Well, he was up to tell his 
mother two stairs at a time. 

A week later the question of the secre- 
taryship had been settled. 

‘Since re-reading your letter,”’ said Mr. 
Fenwick, with his now habitual twinkle of 
the eye when the young people were in 
question, ‘I perceive that you are right 
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in supposing that good business qualities 
need not necessarily interfere with the 
main business of life,eh? I think,” laying 
his hand on Robin’s shoulder and speak- 
ing more seriously, “‘ that my old ;bene- 
factor’s grandson is just the secretary I 
want. You do not ask this favour,” he 
continued, the twinkle ‘reappearing, “‘ but 
remember, you are sure the next favour 
you do ask will be granted, eh ?” 

“The next favour is a bold one to ask,’” 
said Robin tremulously. ‘“‘ I—I feel I am 
over bold.” 

“Oh, never mind that,’’ replied Fen- 
wick, pleasantly. ‘‘ We expect youth to 
dare all—eh ? Well, what is it ?” 

His blue eyes met the grey ones fear- 
lessly, but with a great longing. “‘ Jessie,” 
he said, inalowtone. “I love her so.” 

“Oh !——”’ very gravely. 

“T feel I can’t live without her, sir,” 
said Robin simply. 

The merchant’s eves still twinkled, but 
there was a softer shine than fun in them. 

“Then,” he said, “I must recall your 
prophetic letter, I suppose. ‘The next 
favour you ask of me will be granted!’ 
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Eh?” His'thand rested on the lad’s 
shoulder. 
‘* Sir P—oh !-——” 





“Oh, don’t thank me—pray don’t men- 
tion it.” The fun was uppermost again, 
perhaps to prevent emotion. He patted 
the shoulder heartily. ‘‘ If you can’t live 
without her—why, it’s a mere act of 
humanity—eh ? ” 














Mind your own Business 


By the Rev. 


HIS is not simply an angry reply 
to an impertinent query. True, 
the words are often used in that 
way, but they are intended in 

this place to give sober and serious advice. 
Perhaps many people have failed to notice 
that this is really a- scripture quotation 
with one word only altered. St. Paul 
exhorts the Church at Thessalonica thus : 
“Study to be quiet and do your own 
business”’ (1 Thessalonians iv. 11). The 
Bible abounds in wise and practical ad- 
monitions, and this is one which needs 
to be constantly re-echoed. The tongue 
is unfortunately the most unruly of our 
members, and he who would attain unto 
strong and healthy character must bring 
it under stern discipline. 

The Philosopher Xanthus, upon one 
occasion when entertaining friends, com- 
missioned his servant to get the best thing 
he could find in the market for dinner. 
When the friends sat down, they had 
nothing. but tongue, course after course 
of tongue, served in various ways, until 
the philosopher became angry and called 
upon his servant for an explanation. In 
reply he said, “ I did get the best thing in 
the market. Isn’t the tongue the organ 
of sociality, the organ of eloquence, the 
organ of kindness, the organ of worship ?”’ 
Xanthus was silenced, but desirous of 
having the last word, he said, ‘‘ Then please 
get the worst thing you can find to- 
morrow.” The next day came, and again 
the dinner consisted of tongue, and again 
the servant was called to give an account 
of himself. He was equal to the occasion. 
In reply to the angry inquiries of his 
master, he said, ‘‘ I did get the worst thing 
in the market as you told me, for isn’t the 
tongue the organ of blasphemy, the organ 
of defamation, the organ of lying?” 
The servant was evidently a very prac- 
tical philosopher himself. He _ realised 
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that the best always has in it the possi- 
bility of the worst. The gift of speech 
is one of the crowning glories of ‘man. 
This very power, however, is one which 
is constantly utilised by the forces of evil 
for the marring and spoiling of human 
life. 

Gossip with many people becomes a 
pestilential and chronic disease. If its 
practice was only occasional, it would not be 
so bad, but it becomes a habit, so constant 
as to be a means of doing incalculable 
harm. Let it be frankly acknowledged 
that the habit is an acquired one, and we 
are led at once to seek for the sources of 
this wretched business. People who are 
given to gossip are always looking out for 
the most vicious views. They read the 
newspaper only for the scandal which it 
contains, and really to gloat over the 
failures and sins of their fellows. Their 
minds become markets for moral refuse, 
and their imaginations vitiated. They 
give no thought to the development of 
their own character, but are constantly 
busied with the affairs of others. The 
most simple incident becomes the founda- 
tion of the most absurd surmises. The 
possibilities suggestive to a diseased 
imagination are retailed as certain facts, 
and untold mischief is often the result. 

A well-known poem tells of a deacon’s 
wife who heard screaming in the minister’s 
house across the way, and looking through 
her window saw shadows upon the blind 
which led her to think that the minister 
was striking his wife with a stick. She 
was so satisfied there was matrimonial 
trouble that she began to whisper to 
others in the congregation of the un- 
happy situation, until presently the matter 
was brought before the Church. The 
minister was duly accused of ill-treating 
his wife, and the couple heard the charge 
in utter bewilderment. At last the 
































explanation of the strange scandal 
occurred to the wife. A mouse was in 
their bedroom on the night in question, 
and whilst the husband chased it with the 
poker, the wife, nervous (as many ladies 
are), aroused the neighbours by her 
screams. The absurdity of the whole 
thing at once appears, and yet how much 
harm might have been wrought. 

People who have plenty of imagination 
may give themselves to writing fiction, 
if they will, but to imagine things about 
their neighbours and friends, and to jump 
at unwarranted conclusions concerning 
them is pernicious enough, and when this 
is passed on to others through the habit 
of gossip, it is wicked in the extreme. 

There are always two parties in this 
business, the tattler and the listener, or 
perhaps I ought to say that every gossip 
fills both those véles. An ancient writer 
has left on record his opinion that gossips 
should be hung by the tongue and hearers 
of gossip by the ear. That judgment may 
be severe, but it certainly needs to be 
emphasised that to listen is at once to 
encourage the mischief-maker at work, 
and to run the risk of becoming a gossip 
also in turn. The news imparted is never 
of the character which provokes quiet 
reflection, it rather tends to stimulate 
curiosity, and leads to the passing on of 
the unsavoury matter. 

The habit is, moreover, contrary to all 
principles of law and honesty. The 
attitude of these individuals is always 
characterised by suspicion and distrust. 
Everybody has an evil motive somewhere 
in the background which the gossip’s 
imagination can alone discover. To put 
the matter in other words, ‘‘ every man is 
a rogue until he is proved to be an honest 
man.” Of course this is quite contrary 
to all the principles which underlie our 
jurisprudence. In every court of law 
a man is assumed to be innocent until he is 
found guilty, and this ought to be the 
attitude of all people to their fellows. 

When there is wrong, common honesty 
requires that the offender shall be directly 
charged and not talked about. It may 
be argued that it is not everybody’s 
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business to charge wrong-doers with their 
faults. That may be true, but it is equally 
true that it is not everybody’s business 
to talk about those faults either. The con- 
temptible thing about the average tattlers 
is their eager desire not to have their 
names brought in. They are perfectly 
willing to do all the harm they can, but 
they always want to doit in the dark. It 
is always best to leave unsaid things to 
which you are not prepared to sign your 
name, and repeat, if need be, in the pres- 
ence of those most concerned. 

The consequences of this habit are 
terrible in the extreme, alike in the Church 
and in Society. Dr. Talmage has said, 
“ that Satan does not have to keep a very 
sharp look-out for his evil dominion in the 
neighbourhood of the gossips ; he has let 
out the whole contract. These people get 
husbands and wives into quarrels, and 
brothers and sisters into antagonism, 
and disgust the pastor with the flock and 
the flock with the pastor, and they make 
neighbours, who before were kindly dis- 
posed toward each other, over-suspicious 
and critical.’”’ He also tells of a woman 
who went to her priest for confession and 
acknowledged that she had been guilty 
of slandering her neighbour. The priest 
gave her a thistle top and said, ‘‘ You can 
take that thistle and scatter the seeds all 
over the field.”” She went and did so, and 
came back. Nowsaid the priest, “‘ Gather 
up all those seeds.”” She said, “ I can’t.” 
“Ah!” said he, “I know you can’t, 
neither can you gather up the evil words 
you spoke about your neighbour.” 

We hear much at times about discord 
in our churches. It would be interesting 
and instructive to learn how much of this 
is due to gossip. Not all gossips are such 
in the superlative degree. Happily, the 
number of busybodies who do nothing 
else than make mischief is limited, but 
there are probably many others who, 
perhaps without being conscious of the 
fact, have become infected with this dread- 
ful disease. They have not realised their 
danger, and have given no thought to the 
whole subject. To all such the advice of 
the Apostle is worthy of consideration. 
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“Study to be quiet and to do your own 
business.” It is always the empty vessel 
that makes the most noise. People who 
give no thought to the unfolding of their 
own character are always the ones who 
are most busy with the affairs of others. 
“Study!” The only way to become 
of any real account in this world is by 
giving constant attention to the develop- 
ment of the latent possibilities of one’s 
own life. Nature abhors a vacuum. 
“Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do.” It is because these people 
are neglecting themselves, and allowing 
their lives to become fruitless as the desert, 
that they so readily afford ground for the 
propagation of thorns and thistles. 

“Study to be quiet and do your own 
business.” There is noise and commotion 
enoughin this busy world without the buzz- 
ing tongues of these busybodies. Wise 
people will appreciate the value of such 
quietness as they may be able to secure. 
What a contrast there is between the 
thoughtful person who seeks to be true to 
life’s responsibilities, using the margin of 
time in such pursuits as make for the 
enriching of the life, and the noisy, restless 
gossip, who is all too like the master of 
all gossips “‘ walking about, seeking whom 
he may devour.” 

“Study to be quiet and do your own 
business.”” As a rule the gossip is not 
given to being industrious. For some 
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reason or other it is generally assumed 
that the ladies are more guilty in this 
respect than the gentlemen. Be that as 
it may, they certainly have no monopoly 
of the evil. Where the habit exists the 
home is generally neglected, business 
lacks attention; matters which ought to 
command first thought are of secondary 
interest and are regarded as mere matters 
of humdrum routine to escape whenever 
possible. 

From whatever point of view the habit 
is approached it is seen to be pernicious. 
It poisons the springs of life. It produces 
a fussy interest in all the crime and scandal 
of the world. It makes impossible the 
development of* personal character and 
it mars the efficiency of the serious busi- 
ness entrusted to every life. 

This is no plea for a selnsh isolation 
which has no thought for the world at all. 
Let the interest, however, move toward 
appreciation of the good, and for the 
making of the bad, better. Wrong-doing 
is not a thing to gloat over, or to talk 
about with satisfaction. Sin should ever 
cause sorrow, and since God has reserved 
to himself the authority of judge, we have 
no right to usurp His throne. We need, 
more and more, to “mind our own busi- 
ness,’ safeguard our own life, keep our own 
spirit in fellowship with our Maker, and 
we shall thus lift others in our own 
ascent. 








Sunday Magazine Mixed Puzzle Pages 


Quarterly Bible Searching Examination 


V. Bible Scenes 
BELOW will be found six illustrations of 
incidents described in the Bible. Search 


the Old and New Testaments till you find 
the passages in which each of these scenes 
is referred to, and then look very carefully 
for one verse which will particularly de- 












































scribe the picture. If you givea reference 
to more than one verse you will be dis- 
qualified; so follow the rule very carefully. 
This is the last set of Bible illustrations 
to be published in the present examination. 
Five marks will be awarded for every 
correct reference to a picture. 
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VI. Disintegrated Texts 


From the following letters a well-known text can be 
formed. Ten marks will be given for the verse written 


correctly with its Bible reference. 


AAAAAAAAA BBB C D EEEEE FF HHHHHH 
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Rules governing these Competitions 


E1GcuT pounds in cash will be given at the 
end of each three months to the persons 
solving the most puzzles on the “ Mixed 
Puzzle Pages,” the money being divided 
into £5 for first prize ; {2 for second prize ; 
and {1 for third prize. 


The award of the prizes for the months 
of October, November, and December will 
be announced in the February number of 
the Magazine. 


Answers when sert in must be signed 
with a pseudonym only. 


A competitor the first time he (or she) 
sends in an answer must by the same post 
send in a separate envelope his (or her) real 
name as well as the pseudonym. Having 
once done so it will not be necessary to 
do it again as long as the same pseudonym 
is maintained. 


Each month the winners or correct 
solvers of the preceding month’s puzzles 
will be announced by pseudonym only. 
When the award of prizes is made at the 
end of three months the real names of the 
winners will be announced, as well as their 
pseudonyms. 


In case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the 
money will be divided equally among 
them. 


All answers must be received at the 
office of the Magazine by noon on the 12th 
of each month. 


Answers’ must be addressed to ‘“ The 
Puzzle Editor,’ SunpAY MAGAZINE, 15 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 


Competitors must accept the decision of 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as final. 


N.B.—It is not necessary to enclose pages containing puzzles with the solutions. 
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